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BOOK LXVII. 



DifConioiM on 
t^e Nifucr. 



THE RIVER NIGER AND NIGRITU. 

Hatiko gono over fiome countries which are imperfectly known, we now come to 
regions of which we know nothing. We must penetrate in imj^igination, these central 
parts where European travellers have merely touched the outskirts. Not having it in 
our power to describe it, we proceed to discuss the vague traditions and contradictory 
reports, which show us that this hitherto inaccessible country contarns great rivers, 
opulent cities, and numerous nations, which are concealed from Our view. 

In our History of Geography, we give a rapid account of the know- 
ledge obtained, and the conjectures formed, by the Greeks^ Romans, and 
Arabians, concerning these countries. Ptolemy, the best informed of the ancient 
geographers, and commented on by the most learned of the moderns, M. d^Anville 
makes mention of two great rivers, the Ghir, which runs from south-east to north- 
west, nearly like the Misselad, oV Bahr-el-Gazel in our modem maps ; the other, the 
Niger, runs nearly in the direction of the Jotiba, from west to east. But in following 
the literal meaning of Ptolemy, we are not certain that this author thought all that 
his commentator makes him say. He seems to give the Niger two courses; one 
westerly to the lake Atgri/e9, the other easterly to th<^ Libyan Lake, besides different 
canals of derivation, by one of the most ambiguous words in the Greek language, 
(f«/^0f ,) a word which may signify the mouth df a river, or a place where two roads 
separate, or a canal, or a simple bending. Taking advantage of these uncertamties, 
and applying to the interior the system of M. Gosselin, which contracts Ptolemy's 
map to two-thirds, some have attempted to prove that the Ghir and the Niger of 
Ptolemy do not belong at all to Nigritia, but were only small rivers on the southern 
declivity of Mount Atlas.* The great characteristic mark, given by Pliny, to wit, 
the position of the Niger between the Libyans and the Ethiopians, t. e. betweeathe 
negroes and the Moors, appea^ to us conclusive against these recent hypothesis. 
Perhaps it would be sufficient to limit a little the information of Ptolemy, by extending 
them no farther west than Lake Djibbeh.t Agathemerus, who confounds the Ghir 
and the Niger with one another, stiU makes this one of the largest rivers in the world. 

* M^moires de M. Latrellle. f Voyez I'Afrique AnciennCi dani notre Atlas 'complet. 
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AMbteduL I The Arabbuis indeed runiish ub with moro numerous particulars than 
Ptolemy ; but the contradictions contained in their accounts render Ihem very difficult 
of application. " The Nile of the Negroes," says Edrisi, " runs from east to west, 
;u,) at a distance of a day's journey west from the island 
the negroes are along this river, or along another whiih 
19 applies Edrisi'e description of the Nib of the Degrocs 
::n e.xprce»^ says that this river falls into the ocean, but 
lat some authors make it run from west to east, and ter- 
hehabcddin is the only Arabian author who asserts that 
ot reach Iho ocean, but ends its course in the deserts.]; 
alemy, nwny fresh water lakes which must be formed by 

Nile of the Nogroes to the Missclad, and sopposiitg that 
lone themselves in lakes or in llie etiinds, d'Anville, and. 

constructed maps, half Irulitional and half hypothetical. 

filh more or less moditicatioo. 

i>lo geojxrapher has proposed an important alteration. 

:o more than a mere modification. Allowing the Nipcr 
and the other rivers the general (hrcction nssiiined to them by d'Anville and Rcrniel. 
he odds an outlet connected with the Gulf of (Tiiittea. " To the west of IVangarn," 
saya this author, " the Nile has a southerly course; and the Missclad, after hnvinir 
crossed the lake of Fittrce, then that of Semegonda, leaves this last in two leathni; 
branches, which encircle Wangara and fall into the Niger, then this last river con- 
tinues in n south-westerly course, till it tcrminatCH in the Gulf of Guinea, where it 
forms B delta between its western branch, the Rio-Formosa, and the eastern one, 
Rio-del-Rey."§ This opinion he supjMrts by the following train of nrgumcnLJ| 
riMuitu- ) Rennel supposes that all the waters produced by the inundetiiHi of the 
■"'■ I Niger, of the EUGazel, the Alisselad, and other rivers which water the 

Wangara, ate dissipated by evaporation. The principles of natural science will not 
allow us to admit, such a supposition. The Wangara is a fertile populous country, 
covered with towns. The tropical rains occasion annual inundations. The rivtrs 
begin to overflow about the middle of June, they are at the hif;hcst in .August, and 
are rcstorodtu their usual state in September. IT This is generally understood. Whr;n 
the waters have subsided, the country must be snfHcienlly dry for cultivation. I.ct 
us allow three months, i. e. till the end of December, for completo evaporation, al- 
though Edri« says that the inundation continues no longer than that of the Egyptian 
Nile. Browne, in hia chapter on vegetation, says that in this climate the ground is 
dry for seven or eight months. The meteorological observations made by this tra- 
vellor for two years, make the usual heat of these countries in tboRo months 85° of 
Fahrenheit. The temperature of Wangara must bo still warmer. Let us allow that 
the Ihermometer in general rises to 90°, and that, in this burning climate, the evapo- 
ration of water exposed to the sun will be three Parisian feet in a month. This es- 
timate is certainly not too low, for it ollows an evaporation three times as great as 
takes place in our temperate climate during one of the warmest months of the year, 
Mia vtma I Then calculating what may be the mass of water which the Nile pours 
or ihc Nifiur. [ j^tQ Wangara, M. Reichnrd finds for the three months of the inundation, 
14,228,969,600,000 cubic feet. " The surface of this country, which Rennel, af\er 
Edriai, estimates at 370 miles in length, by 170 in breadth, is 22,595 broad, or 22GU 
square miles, equal to 1,182,190,594,000 square feet, the length of a mile being 
about 22,870 feet. According to this reckoning, the Niger alone would pour into 
the basin of the Wangara a mass of water more than fourteen feet deep. But, says 
M. Reichard, this is only one of the rivers. On all sides towards Bornoo, from 
Kookoo, from Baghermi, from fiergoo, from Poor, from Medra, the waters of Africa 

' Edrisi de Hirtmann, p. IZ. f Leo Africanus, p. G. 

t Nolicei et Biiraita de MSS. li. p. 156. % See our General Map of Afcici. 

I Kpliemcridcs GeO|n^pUicz of Weimar, v. xil. cah. 2, (AoAt, ISOJ,) p. 157, Itc. Annates 
des Voyages, t. v. p. 333, &c. 

'' Urowne, ch. xrili. tlartmann, Edrlii Africs, art. Wangara, p. 47, 1^. quoted by Iteiclisnl. 
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flow into Wang^ra. We may reasonablj consider these put together as equal to the 
JVi^or, for, as their course is shorter, they lose less by evaporation and absorption 
in the soil than the Niger, which comes from a distance three or four times greater. 
Taking the quantity of water supplied by therse rivers at one half of what calcula- 
tion would make it, there will be seven billions of cubic inches of water ; which will 
make the depth of that which is brought into Wangara more than twenty-one feet* 
But since only nine feet can be evaporated in three months, more than seven months 
will be required to dry the surface ; which, added to the three months of the inun* 
dation, will only allow the inhabitants two months for seed-time, growth, and har- 
vest The expenditure of the water cannot, therefore, be accounted for by evaporation 
alone," 

This first argument of M. Reichard, is not perfectly conclusive. His calcula- 
tions cannot be depended on. The existence of a great lake would explain the whole 
difficulty. But let us hear his other reasons, which give support to one another. 

£drisi says that the Nile of the negroes surrounds the Wangara the | seeoDdupi. 
whole year. From this testimony that country has received the figure | "^^ 
which we find given to it in our maps. The Niger, which comes flrom the west, is . 
divided into two below Ghana. The northern arm runs straight east^ the southern 
one forming an elbow, corresponding to the surface of the Wangara, turns round 
again to the north, and both fall into the lake of Semegonda. This at least is what 
may be conceived to take place. But is this result just and conformable to the na- 
ture of tilings! Can wo suppose a river which is navigable the whole year, and one 
or two English miles broad, will fall into a lake which has scarc^y twenty or twenty- 
five square miles of area, without making it rise high above its banks. For the Niger 
alone a lake would be required as large as the sea of Aral. The opinion is still more 
untenable when we consider that the lake of Semegonda also receives all the rivers 
which come from Borneo, Kanga, Beghanneh, Bergoo, and Foor, and particularly 
the Misselad, which is of great size, and never dried up, and that all these are brought 
tluther by the discharge of the lake Fittreo, their point of union. It is only in Sis 
way that the communication of the rivers mentioned by £drisi can be explained. He 
gives to the Nile, which surrounds Wangara,. a general direction to the west It 
must, therfore, be the Misselad, and, as Uomeman says that tliis river flows out of 
Lake Fittree, the eommunication of the waters of the Kaagoo with the lake of Seme- 
gonda, alleged by Edrisi, is confirmed. But the last lake being too small to contain 
all these waters, one of the two branches which issue from it must run west, the 
other south or south-west, and fall into the true, Niger at a great distance from each 
other. The true Niger, therefore can only water the western part of Wangara, and 
then proceed in its course. 

The examination 'of the nature of the country furnishes M. Reichard I ThM aigo* 
with the most specious of his arguments. | ^"^^ 

" The countries of Benin, of Owarah, New Calabar, and Calbongo, are," says 
he, " the Delta of a great river which comes from a great distance in the north- 
west" 

The accounts collected by Nyeadael, Rasmann, Dapper, and the two Barbots, 
inform us that the Rio Formosa is eight marine miles in width at its exit Higher up, 
it is four, and in still higher situations it is sometimes wider, sometimes narrower. 
it separates into an infinite number of arms, which spread over the whole adjoining 
country. A communication can be kept up in boats from one arm to another. There 
is also, in the interior, a passage by water to the Calabar, easily sailed in a canoe. 
From the Rio Formosa to the west bank of the Canicroons Kiver the coast is very 
low and marshy, and preserves the same character to a considerable distance in tlio 
interior. This whole country forms one immense plain, intersected by large, navi- 
gable rivers, such as those of For9ados, Ramos, Dodos, Sangama near Cape For- 
mosa, Non, Oddi, Filana, Saint Nicolas, Meas, Saint Barthclemy, New Calabar, 
Bandi, Old Calabar, and Del-Rey. This last is seven or eight miles broad at its 
mouth. It preserves this breadth a considerable way up, and comes from a great 
distance in the north. All these rivers belong to one principal river ; for the Rio- 
Del-Rey coming from the north, and the Rio Formosa from the north-east, the two 
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lineB which they follow should intersect one another forty or fifty gepgraphical miles 
farther north, each having a separate course of at least two hundred miles. Then 
we may reasonably give their course, in a united state, a length of three or four 
hundred miles. The extent must indeed be almost unexampled, since the Delta, 
including the projection of Gape Formosa, occupies ninety miles of the sea-shore, 
and contains so many branches of rivers. In size it far surpasses the Delta of the 
Ganges. 

snboidhiftte I The physical circumstances of this Delta furnish an auxiliary argu- 
vgim^^^ ment. Composed of mud, and destitute of stones, it must have been 
formed by periodical inundations from one or more great rivers. We know also 
from James Barfoot, and from Grasilhier, who are eye-witnesses, that all the country 
about New Calabar and Bandi is every year inundated in the months of July, Au- 
gust, and September. The coincidence of the time of overflow with that which 
takes place in the Wangara and the Foor, is too striking not to produce some pre- 
sumption that the two countries are connected together by the same river. Lastly, 
pimento, which is very abundant in Benin, is equally so in the Dar-Kulla, which 
seems to show that these countries are not separated by any mountain-chain ; a cir- 
cumstance rendered very probable by other concurring reasons. 
To these arguments of M. Reichard, which appear to us to merit the greatest at- 
tention, we shall add another, which has certainly some weight. The 
Arabs speak of an island called OolU, at the mouth of the JVile of the 
Negroes, as the only country in Nigritia that has salt marahes or pits, 
and a place from which much salt is exported.* Another writer makes OolUi a 
city. Now, at the mouth of the Old Calabar river there is an island called the Salt 
Land, which is covered with a layer of sea salt, and the Portuguese charts copied 
by d'Anville mark a town called Ootil on its west bank. The distances assigned by 
the Arabs would place the island of Oolil in a great inland lake, but the singular co- 
incidence of the names and of physical characters is not the less favourable to the 
hypothesis of M. Reichard. 

At the very time when this hypothesis appeared to be established, an 
opinion diametrically opposed to it, and the least probable of all that had 
been advanced, has been again brou^t forward. It is nearly that which 
was given by Pliny the naturalist, who considered the Niger as the principal branch 
of the Nile, allowing, however, that it frequently disappeared under ground. Some^ 
of the contradfctory testimonies of the ancients and of the Arabians may be ingeni- 
ously combined is favour of this opinion,! but the only powerful argument is derived 
from a recent account of a journey performed by water, from Tombuctoo to Cairo. 
The journal has come to us in an indirect channel. Mr. Jackson, British eonsul at 
Mogadore, collected from the oral declaration of a Moroccan, who had visited Tom- 
buctoo, various particulars, by means of which, he wishes to demonstrate the identity 
of the Niger with the Nile. J 

" The Nil-el- Abeed, or Nile of the Negroes," says this writer, " is also called 
Nil-el-Kebir, or the Great Nile ; that of Egypt is called Nil-el-Masr, or Nil-el-Scham, 
from the Arabic terms for £gypt and Syria. The inhabitants of Tombuctoo and the 
whole of central Africa maintain that these two rivers communicate together, and 
even that they are the same river. The Africans are surprised when they hear that 
the Europeans make them two distinct rivers, experience having taught them other* 
wise. 

^*?fSba«. I " ^^ *® y®** l'''®^> ^ society of seventeen negroes of Jinnee went 
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too to Cairo, | from Tombuctoo, in a canoe, on a commercial speculation. They 
understood Arabic, and could read ihe Koran. They exchanged their goods re- 
peatedly in the course of the passage, and in fourteen months arrived at Cairo, 
having lived on rice and other provisions, which they procured in the differaat towns 
which they visited. Their report is that there are 1200 towns and cities, eon- 

* Hartmann, Edrisi, p. 29, Sic. 

t See an article of M, Hoffioiann in the Journal de rampiK. 

^ lackion's Account of Morocco^ last chapter. Annalet dcs Voyages, xriii. p. M2, &a 
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taining mosques or towers, between Tombuctoo and CairOy on the banks of the Nile 
of £gypt and Uie Nile of Soodan. 

'^ They stopped occasionally a few days at several towns to transact business, or gra- 
tify inclination or curiosity. In three places they found the Nile so shallow, in con* 
sequence of numerous canals of irrigation connected with the main branch, that they 
could not proceed by water, and therefore carried their vessel over land till they found 
the river deep enough to permit them to psoceed by water. They also met with three 
cataracts, the chief of which was at the western entrance of the Wangara. They 
carried their boat by land past this cataract, then launched into an immense lake or 
merja, which could not be seen across. In the night they used a large stone by way 
of anchor. They kept regular watch, as a precaution against the attacks of croco- 
diles, elephants, and hippopotami, which abounded in many places. When they ar- 
rived at Cairo, they gained the great caravan of the west, (Akkabah-el-Garbie,) then 
went back with the caravan of Morocco, and from Morocco returned by the caravan 
of Akka to Tombuctoo, and from that place to Jinnee, where they arrived after an 
absence of three years and two months." 

Such is the account of the negro traveUers. Were we to adopt it | oi^Mtioiifc 
without reflection or question, we should believe the identity of the Nile and Niger 
to be demonstrated. The powerful reasons taken from Ptolemy's (jreography, and 
from the Arabian authors, for the total distinctness of the two rivers ; the conclusions 
forced on us by the accounts collected by Browne, on the courses of the rivers Mis- 
selad and Bah-Kulla, (accounts confirmed by the information obtained by Mr. Seet- 
zen ;) and lastly, the extreme probability of so long a course to any river as that of 
the Niger and Nile, united over countries which must difibr considerably in elevation; 
with some minds, all these arguments would not, perhaps, be sufficient to invalidate 
the evidence of these unknown negroes, who pretend to have actually seen objects, 
of which we only presume to form conjectures. Must we, on such data, overthrow 
in iota the maps of Ptolemy, d'Anville, and Rennel? remove the mountains on the east 
of Darfoor ] make the Misselad and Bahr-Eulla run backward? We certainly do not 
yet think so. It nppears to us, on the contrary, that the very account given by these 
pretended negro navigators, presents features which deprive it of any power of dis- 
turbing our old geographical creed. 

First, The^e negroes were thrice forced to drag their boat along the knd, because 
the Nile had not sufficient depth. Now, the Joliba, or Niger, is known to be a very 
large river near Tombuctoo. If it joins the Nile, it ought to gain an immense vo- 
lume of water, and no canals of irrigation could run it dry. Besides, when once 
dried up, how does it all at once re-acquire its water? 

The three cataracts mentioned may justly induce a suspicion of other interruptions 
in the course of the rivers navigated by the negroes. 

Lastly, If this navigation had no insuperable obstacles to encounter, why did not 
the Soodan merchants prefer it to the laborious plan of accompanying the caravans 
across frightful and immense deserts? Mr. Jackson himself replies, because the road 
by land is more convenient and more expeditious. / 

This account of the negroes seems, therefore, to furnish only these 
three results: 1. That there are one or more rivers communicating be- 
tween the Egyptian Nile and the Niger, in the same way as the Cassiquiari, in 
Americ€^ connects the Orinoco with the Amazons, and as in Norway, near Lesso, 
two rivers running north and south communicate with each other near their sources. 
The intermediate rivers are probably to the south-west of Darfoor. 

2. A mountain chain coming from Afnoo, or from Kashna, joins that of MelH, and 
forms a large cataract to the west of Wangara; thus the western Soodan forms one 
or many basins with scarcely any outlet. 

3. The existence of very large lakes in the south of Wangara, ma^Mkce a belief 
that the rivers of the central ta^le-land render an outiet by the Gulf of Guinea unne- 
cessary.* 

* Voyei notN Carte de fAIHque septentrionale. 
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Having exposed, with ali the pains and impartiality of which we are 

capahle, the uncertainties which prevail respecting the courses of the 

rivers of central Africa, we shall endeavour to combine the most precise information 

contained in the accounts which we possess of the different countries, towns, and 

nations, of this vast region. 

Mungo Park is the first to guide us in penetrating along the banks of 
the Senegal to reach those of the Niger. His first journey reaches only 
to Silla, between Sego and Jinnee ;. but he collected iropoilant information. He was 
the first European who saw the river JoUba, which is also called the Gulbi.* The 
name Joliba signifies the great water. This river, when seen by the British travel- 
ler, had a gende easterly course, glittered under the reflecting beams of the rising 
sun, and was equal in breadth to the Thames at Westminster, 
coiratiy of I He soon came near Sego, then the capital of Bambarra. This city, 
Bamburea. | ^j^jj^ ^jj y^^^ sides of the river, consists of four quarters} surrounded by 
high clay walls. The houses are square and flat roofcd, made of clay; some two 
stories high, and generally white- washed. Several mosques are also to bo seen. 
The number of inhabitants is estimated, perhaps rather too high, at 30,000. The 
king lives on the south bank. The inhabitants sail in canoos) which are formed of 
two large trees, scooped out, and joined at the two ends like the boats of the Fou- 
labs. Immediately round the city there is a little cultijure, but the clay walls and rude 
canoes show the backward state of African civilization. 

Park gives a description of the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar, where 
he was detained at Benown, and another called Biroo, the capital of 
which is Walet. To the east of this lies the celebrated kingdom of Tombuctoo. 
To the soutltof these states are .the negro kingdoms of Kaarta and Bambarra. 

In Ludamar, Mr. Park learned, by a sheriff who oame from Walet with salt ami 
some other provisions, that Houssa was the largest city he had ever seen, though 
Walet was larger than Tombuctoo, At Silla, some Moorish and negro merchants 
had informed this traveller that two days' journey to the east, was situated the city 
of Jinnen, on an island in the river; -two days' journey beyond this city was found 
Dibbi, or the Black Lake, which is crossed from west to east. Here the canoes arc 
said to lose sight of land for a whole day. Prom this lake the river divides into 
several streams, and ends in two branches which meet at Kabra, the port of Tom- 
buctoo, which is a days* journey to the south of that city. At eleven days' distance 
from Kabra, the river passes to the south of Houssa, which is two days' journey from 
the Joliba. All the natives with whom this traveller conversed, seem to have been 
ignorant of the course of this great river beyond that point, and of its mode of ter- 
minating. To the easi of Houssa is the kingdom of Cassina. The king of Tom- 
buctoo, whose name was Abo^Abrahima, was considered as rich, and his wives and 
concubines were dressed in silk. Tbe kingdom of Houssa is of greater importance. 
To the south of the Niger are the kingdoms, or rather, districts, of Gotto, to the 
west of which, are Baidoo and Maniaqa ; the inhabitants of the latter have the cha- 
racter of being cannibals. Such is the information given Mr. Park. 

With these particulars are naturally connected those of Mr. Jackson, obtained 
from oral communications, given by some inhabitants of Tombuctoo. Fifteen days' 
journey east from this city, is found a vast lake called Bahar Soodan, or the Sea of 
seaofaoodaa. Soodan, on the banks of which there lives a white nation, which in. 
White people, language imitates, like the English, the whisding of birds, ride saddled 
horses, and use spurs. Their face, all except the eyes, is covered with a turban, 
armed with swords, bows, lances, and darts; they fight man to man. Their bodies, 
and those of their horses are covered over with amulets. Tiicse people have decked 
vessels, forty cubits in length, and eight in breadth, built of boards which are united 
by twisted ccMK These barks carry from one hundred and fifty to two hundred men, 
and a burden of twenty tons. They have no sails, and are put in motion by forty 
oars. These white people sail as far as Tombuctoo. In tiie year 1793, they ex- 

* Abderr»hman-Aga, Tripolitan Ambassador, in the Noav. Museum Allem. iii. p. 987. 
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fended their navigation to Jinnee, on the west of Tombuctoo ; but were not allowed 
to trade. They are neither Moors nor Arabs, nor Shillooks.^ 

According to another passage, these white people bejond the great lake, is called, 
by the Arabs, ^sarrath Christian, or Christian Nazarites. They are distinguished 
from a tribo of Jews who live on the frontier of Lemlem or Melly. This | JewiofMeiif. 
account acquires some importance when we compare it with the testimony of Edrisi, 
who expressly places the Jews in Lemlem,'}' and which Leo Africanus calls Melly, 
from the city of Male!. J These Jews are very probably travelling merchants, known 
for a century back, on the slave coast, under the name of MailIys*or | Tbe MaShy, 
Mallays ;§ for, though circumcised, these merchants neither abstained from wine nor 
other strong liquors* They selected, and killed with their own bands, the animals 
whose flesh they ate. They came from a country to the north of Guinea, rich in 
gold, copper, and pfecious stones. 

Mr. Jackson tells us that the city of Tombuctoo is situated in tlie 
midst of a plani, surrounded with sand-hills, about twelve miles from the 
banks of the Nil-el-abeedy or the Nile of the Negroes, and nearly three days' jour- 
ney from the frontiers of Zahara. It is unwalled, and about twelve miles in circum- 
ference. It is frequented by all the negro nations, who exchange here the produc- 
tions of their country for the manufactures of £urope and Barbary. The last 
sovereign of Morocco, Mulcy Ismael, had appointed a Moorish governor at Tom- 
buctoo ; but at present the city is dependent on the negro king of Bambarra, whose 
present residence is at Jinnc, the Ginn^a of Leo Africanus, and the Genni of some 
other writers. Tho king has three palace^ at Tombuctoo, a place which is said to 
contain an immense quantity of gold. This city is said to be kept under excellent 
police regulations ; its industrious inhabitants, who are chiefly negroes, are said to be 
strangers to thefl, and emulous to copy the hospitality, elegance, and politeness of 
tho Arabians. 

The government never intermeddles with the difleretit religions pro- | oorernmrnt. 
fessed by the people who frequent Tombuctoo; but the Jews are excluded from it 
by the commercial jealousy of the* Moors.* 

The government of the city is committed to a divan or council^ composed of 
twelve alemas.|| These magistrates, who are learned expounders of the Koran, 
nominated by the king, remain in oflice only three years. Mr. Jackson, who wishes 
to induce the £nglish to engage in the TombuctcK) trade, by the way of Mogadore, 
says that the library of that city contains Arabic, Hebrew, and Chal- \ isbnry. 
daic manuscripts, among which are translations of the Greek and Latin authors. IT 
Other accounts maintain that the Tombuctans make use of characters diflerent from 
those of the Hebrews and Arabians,^* which is denied by Mr. Jackson or his Moor- 
ish authority. 

The climate is celebrated for salubrity, and the human constitution [ cnimte. 
very soon arrives at maturity. " It is said to be a rare thing to «ee a young man of 
eighteen who has not several lawful wives or coneubine slaves, the Mahomedan law 
being here followed, and one who attains the age of twenty, without being married, 
is not thought respectable. 

The Niger or Joliba overflows its banks when the sun enters the sign I JJjjJjf^"' 
of Cancer. This is the rainy season. At Kabra the inundation be- Tegetuftic 
comes considerable. This wide and rapid river breeds crocodiles and h^popotami. 
The lands along the southern bank are covered with forcdts, where huge elephants 
lie under the shade of trees of extraordinary size and beauty. The soil round Tom- 
buctoo produces rice, millet, Indian com, and' other grain. In the plains the Arabs 
of the tribe of Brabesha cultivate wheat and barley. Cofiee and indigo- grow spon- 
taneously. The latter is in some places cultivated, and produces a fine blue dye, 

• Jackson's Morocco, at the end. • t Kdrisi. Hartmann, p. 37. 

* Leo Africanus* p. 641. ' ^ Dcsroarchais, ii. p. 273. Snelfp^ve, p. 80. 
I Probably an Arabic word, and tli« same as ulcma. Sec our account of Turkey. 

^ Annales dea Voyages, t. xiv. p. 35. 

** Proceedings of the African Association, p. 2. 19. 
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which is employed in dying and printing the cotton goods. These fabrics are made 
at Jinnee and Tombuctoo, with whimsical figures. They are used as bed-oovers, 
and are much esteemed for the firmness of their texture, and are sold in Morocco at 
a high price. The breadth of the wo^e pieces varies from two to three inches, and 
are sewed together, with thread or silk, so closely and neatly, that the interstices are 
not seen. The cultivators, who are here called fidah^* have a great talent for rear- 
ing bees ; honey and wax are in great abundance, and large quantities are consumed 
by the inhabitants. 

GoMminei. | -The gold miucs, found to the south of the river, belong to the king, 
and their produce is deposited in his palace at Tombuctoo. The people employed in 
working these mines are Bambarra negroes, who become very wealthy, as all the 
particfes of gold under a certain weight (twelve mizans) belong to them. So very 
rich are these mines, that pieces of gold weighing some ounces are said to be fre- 
quently foigid. It is no wonder then that this precious metal is so little prized at 
Tombuctoo, and that objects wliich are of so little value among Europeans, such as 
•salt, tobacco, and worked copper, are here exchanged for. their weight in gold. 

The remainder of western Nigritia was, in the time of Edrisi, divided 
into two kingdoms, that of Tocroor, and that of Gana. In the first of 
these, where. the people lived on dourray milk, and fish, (an evidence of a moderate 
fertility of territory,) were found the city of Tocroor, then the centre of the trade of 
Nigritia, also Berissa and Sala. The capital of the state of Gana, bearing the same 
name, was situated on a large fresh- water lake, and was built ' of chalk. It was the 
Ta-Gana of Ptolemy, and the Cano of Leo Africanus. This was probably a fiourish- 
ing empire in the fifteenth century, for, according to Barros, the ambassadors of the 
king of Benin said to John II. king of JPortngal, that ''the kingdom of Benin was in 
some measure in a state of vassalage to a powerful prince in the interior, called Ogane, 
who was venerated as a great pontiff. |j 

At present Houssa is mentioned in the situation assigned to Tocroor, 
and the state of Kashna occupies the place of Gana ; but both of them 
are among the least known countries of Nigritia. With some,. Houssa is an im- 
mense city : with others, it is the name of a very populous territory, where the eco- 
nomical arts have arrived at high perfection, excellent steel files being in the number 
of their articles of manufacture.;}; The kingdom of Eassena, or Kashna, is known 
to us only from the accounts of the Tripolitans and Fezzanese. This country, 
bounding with the territories of Bornoo and Fezzan, seems to be properly called 
Afnoo,§ and is known by the name of Affono, in the capital of Bornoo. || The chief 
city, to which the name of Kashna seems more particularly to belong, is five days 
journey to the north of the Niger,ir on the road from Fez;&an to Zampbara, another 
large city, which is also represented as the seat of a sultan. On the way to Kashna 
is Agades, 'the chief town of an oasis, inhabited by the Tooaricks« The vine does 
not grow so well, nor does the camel thrive equally well in the west and south of 
Produetions I Kashna. The chief productions of the country are gold dust, cotton, a 
of Kaihai. J particular kind of rice called biahna, numerous monkeys and paroquets. 
Dressed goat-skins, ox-hides, zibet, and musk are exported.** The surface is ex- 
tremely mountainous. On this account, in our map of northern Africa, we place 
the (Cataracts of the Niger between the kingdoms of Melli and Kashna. 

It is certain that Nigritia is naturally divided into several basins, or table-lands, 
differing in elevation. Actording to Leo Africanus, there are inland districts where 
the cold obliges the inhabitants to use fire for part of the year. *' At Gago the vines 

• See vol.IJ. pp. 518, 519. 

t Juan de Barros, Asia. Dec. i. liv. 3, eh. 4. Leo Arric* p. 651. Mamolt, iii. p. 66. 

i Proceedings of the African Association, p. 2. Elucidations, &c. by Major Houghton, 
p. 25—27. * 

4 Niebulir, dan$ le Nouv. Museum Allcm. W.p, 421. Einsicdel distingaishes Kashna from 
Hafnoo, Cuhn, Voyages en Afrique, iii. p. 436 — 442. 

I Scet7.en, Annales des Voyages, xix. p. 174. 

1 Proceedings of the African Association, for 1790. ** Binstedcl, p. 440, &c. &c. 
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are unable to stand die cold, while the Ticinity of Gana is' covered with eotton shrubs 
and orange trees."* . , , ♦ 

* The descriptions of interior Africa being founded on cgniecture, derived from the accounts 
of loose and doubtful authorities, are at length discovered to .be greatly js^neous. .The travels 
of Messrs. Denbam, Clapperton, and Oadney, in northern and central Africa in 1832, 1823, and 
1624, from Tripoli across the Great Desert, to the 10th degree of noyrthem latitude, and from 
Kouka, in Bornou westward to Sackstoo, the capital of the Eelatah empire, have at length 
given certainty to our geographical knowledge of the interior of«this large continent. Those 
gentlemen travelled from Tripoli to Modrzuk, the capital of Fezzan, and thence in a |ine nearly 
south, to within a few degrees of the Bight of Benin, with occasionaf transverse etcursions. 
They found the road. from Tripoli to Bornou,' as the/ had been told, with some allowance, as 
open as that from London to Edinburgh. No disguise^ was neeessary, nor was there any jea- 
lousy of the travellers, as Christians. Couriers p^ss between Bornou and l^purzuk. The 
Tibboos are the only persons who perform this service. They go ^n maherhies about six miles 
an hour. After leaving I'ripoli, they passed through Beniol^ed, a rich vaUey, bounded on all 
sides by whitish brown hills, not exceeding four hundred feet in height, with limestone as the 
prevailing rock ; the south side mostly covered on the tops with lava. Jibbel Gulat, the higli- 
est billp about 600 feet. The lowest exposed 8tratuii),coiDposed of sea, oyster, and hmpet shells, 
in a very entire state. 

Sockna is a town half way between Tripoli an^ourzuk. Walled, and about one mile in circum- 
ference. The women are handsome imd affiible^ T^e travellers were once three days in this 
part of their journey, without finding Water, and then it was mi^dy and brackish. The Gibbel 
A^soud, or Buck mountains, commence onieavifig Sockne ; t^y extend, fnom north to south, 
thcee days lourney, though not more than 35 iiiilesMn a^traigbt line.. The walls of Mourzuk 
are 20 feet high and well built. From Mourzuk, Dr. Oudney macle an excursion westward to 
Ghraat, among the Ti^ricks, who lay on the west of a grea^part 0£ their route,, extending to 
the south nearly to latitude 159 N. The Tuaricks ^e armed with the spear, dagger^ and broad 
straip^ht sword. Their women sre free and lively, with no more restraint among the men than 
the females of England. *They are of a copper complexion, eyes lai^^e, bhick, and relKng, nose 
plain, tl^ough two o»,three had fine ancient Egyptian shaped ^oses, hair long and shedded, not 
plaited or oiled. They <re greatly noticed by the men,. i(ho are grave and sedate, with ^ood 
■ound sense* TheT^uaricks are Mahometans^only with the lips, and have a 8cv?ereign contempt 
for inhabitants of cities, and cultivator of the groundr They afe muffled up to U)e eyes, are 
always at wkr with the Tibboos, from whom the/^lunder every thing that can be taken, but 
killing only where resistance is made, and never making prisoners. 

At Ghraat, (about lat. 25^ N. and long. W. IX^ 29',) the houses are neat and clean, the 
mosque finer than any thing of the kind in Fezzail. The to#n is surrounded with wslls made 
of sand and whitish clay, and contains about lOOO inhabitants. In the journey were found 
ei:cavated habitations^ formerly occupied by the ancitint inhabitants; one; withsthree. galleries 
seven feet high, and 150 long, with recedses like sleeping roosis, and showing neatness and 
taste in the excavators.* Found several lakes, from which large quantities of trona (carbonate 
of soda) are obtained; Tour hundred weight for two dollars. Theuppe)' side of the Trona 
next the water is studded with vertical crystals of muHate dr soda. The line of junction is 
always distinct, and t&e one easily separated from the other* The wtter is good in the yalleys. 
Saw scattered acacias in flower|iyrith large dsops of fine^m arabic hanging from the branches. 
Fezzan boasts of 109 towns. At Tcaghan they make carpets eqmil teUiose at Coqatantinople. 
Travelled 14 hours jpn a desert plSn wlUioat seeing i^ living thing, not a bird or inse6t. 
Skeletons along the road; saw 107 in. one day. The Tibboos occupy the country between 
Fezzan and Bornou, and on the east of this line. 

Kisbee is a gyeat pjvce of rendezvousi and here the sultan df theTibboos takes his tribute 
for passing through his countnr. It is eight days from Aghadis, 24 from Kashas, and by 'good 
travelfing the peareat road, 2?^from Bonwu. The Tibboos were positive as to this distance. 
Th^ must mean Tuarick days, or a maherby equal to 40 miles at least. The Tibboos take a 
great desi of snuff both in their moaths and noses. Their nostrils are so wide^ their fingers go 
up as ikr as thef wlH reach to ensure the snuff admission into the head. The nose resembles 
a round piece of fiesh stuck on the face. The Tibboos <xe mostly pedlars, or travelling mer- 
chants, going between llornou and Mourzukj a light hearted, happy people, thou^ con- 
stantly in dan^r of visitsCfrom the Tuaricks. They are aiteed withe spear, and a sword of 
peculiar construction. 

At Dirk^, (about 19° 15' N.,) is a trona htke to the east, and one to the west. In the centre 
of each is a solid body or isUud of trona. The one to the east is 14 or 15 feet high and 100 
in circumference. Thesoil of the country is so strongly hnpregnated, that incrustations of 
trona extend several miles. 

The houses have nothmg in them, not even a mat. The salt formations are in low, protected 
situations, and in the very centre seme have often fine fresh springs. Dr. O. tliinks the air 
must be the principal agent in forming the salt, as there is no reason to think there are any 
large subterranean salt beds. 

Blbn4>, a little soutli of Dirk^ is the capital of the Tikboos, and residence of the sultan. 
It is surrounded by low mud Walls, which, with the houies, are mtm and miserable. T^ 
Vol. III.— B 
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KMtora I £astem Nigritia containa two countnes which are belter known than 
Nigiitit. I ^^g yjjgj^ Darfoor and Bomou. The first, which was imperfectly known 

people here tiifike shallow pits, Khich soon fill with water, and iti eirapontion leaves thick 
layers of saU. Br. O. Ujinks all this vast country was once a salt ocean. They have aalt beau- 
tifully white ; eleten poumls bring four op five dollars. 

Aghadem, (about 16° 45' N.,) is a great rendezvous, and frequented by freebooters. Hyaenaa 
approached i)car the encampment. There arc here several wells of excellent water. A rood 
at this place branches ofl* to \}\e I'uarick country and Soudan, but is not frequented by Kafilas. 
Near Geogo Balwy, (ab^ut 16° N.J there is some appearance of vegetation, and the country 
not unlike some heaths in England; found abundance of food for the animals. A little south 
of this are the wells of fieerc Kashifcry where the Sheikh of the Cundo Tibboot claims tribute, 
sometimes of a half. These fiibboos are smart, active fellows, and are mounted on horses of 
great swiftncsp. This tribe had more than 5000 camels, on the milk of which they subsist 
half the year, and on which.also they keep their horses without grain. « Camels milk, which, 
six months ago, would have acted on the travellers as an emetic, was now a cordiaL From 
this place the country improved every mile. Herbage appeared up to the horses's knees. 

From Mull, on the nsrthcm border, of Bomou, (lat 15° N. long. 15° E.,) the road lay 
through an extensive valley, and a productive plain of'great extent, thif^kly covered with trees. 
On to Lari, (about lat. 14° 15' N.,) tlie country improved ; passed encampments of the Tnut» 
Tibboos, tnc with 150 head of cattle ; milch cows, calves, and sheep feeding out of cradles. 

From tlie high ground at Lari law lake Tchad, about <onc mile off. Flocks of geese and 
wild ducks of a most beautiful pUimage w^cre feeding on the lake without fear. Saw pellcanSy 
cranes, and a bird between a snipe ami woodcock. Immense spoonbills of snowy whitsneas. 
widgfeon, teal, yellow legged plover, and a hundred species of unknown water fowL 1}ie | 
water of the lake is swcot arid plcasfint, and abounds with fish. The best flavoured was a sort 
of bream. - • 

In the lake are islands inhabiteilby the Biddomah, who live by plunderin^on the main land. 

Lari stands on an eminence, and contains 2000 inhabitants. The huts ar^ built of the nish, 
and look like well thatched stacks of corn. They have neat enclosures, wherein is a goat or 
two, poultry, and sometimes a c(i«'. l*hc women were all spinning cotton, whicli graws wcU 
there. 

An enormous saakc was killed, a species of coluber, 18 febt fVom the tfouth to the tail. It 
was not venomous. 

Igi Bornou, the nights are dreadfully oppressive in the warm season, which is from March 
to June, 'the thermometer not falling much beiow 1Q0°. Towards the middle of May, violent 
rains take place, but the water /is .so qfiickly absorbed, the inconvenience of the season is 
hardly felt. I'he ground is now ]f)repared fgr corn, and iris all in die earth before the end of 
June, when the waters begin to overflow, and. from the flatness of the country, tracts of many 
miles are (|uickl}' converted into Urge lalTes, and constant rains deluge the land, whilst hot vio. 
lenti^inds prevail from the ^st and south. In October, the winter, commences ; towanis 
HeCember, and in the beginning of January, Bomou is colder than might he expected : the 
thermometer frem 58 to 75^, The principal towns are thirteen. A numeroua-trihe of Ambs 
have i^ttled in the country, called Shousas. Thc^ came from th& banlQs of the Shary, and 
are deasribed as differcnif rom those of the north ; their complexions are of a light copper co- 
lour, with bandsonu: aquiline noses and large expressive eyes.' They are savage in their man- 
ners and of.undauntadcsursge, are great charm writerf;, and by pretending to a natural gift 
or prophecy, find an easy entrance into the houses of the black inhabitants of the towns, 
where their pilfering propensities of^en show themselves; they resemble veiy much the best 
looking of the gipsies in England; it U said BornSu ean muster 15,000 of them in the field, 
mounted. The country produces little but grahi, and is nearly WithoQt foreign trade.' The 
giain most in use, is a species of millet called gussub. Kasheia is the seed of a £^ss,,and a 
great luxury ; it is boiled- and eaten as rice, or made into flour. Salt, the peopU scarcely 
know the use of. Indian corn, cottoi!^, and indigo, (the two latter of which grow wild,> are 
the most vahiable productiDns of the soil. The scona plaiit is found wild in abundance. The 
indigo is of superigr quality, and makes a dye -not excelled in any part of tbe world. The 
country is nearly destitute of firuit. Onions are procurable near the gretft towns only, but no 
other vegetable. The domestic animals are dogs, sheep, goats, cows, and henls of oxen, be- 
yond all calculation. Multitudes of horses are also bred. ' I'he domestic fowl is corooon and 
cheap, forty for a dollar ; they are small, but well flavoured. - The bees are so nun:ierous as, 
in some places, to obstruct the passage of travellers. Game, and yff\\d animals of all kinils, 
are abundant. Reptiles are numerous. ThebullDck and the ass are flte beasts of bitnlen. 
The price o£ a gooil bullock is from tlieee to tliree and a half dollars. The Heiviou law»« are 
arbitraxy, and strictlyr executed. A debtor, who has the means, is coippt^led to pay, by the 
Cadi's taking possession of his property, and pinioning hire till he consents to its sale. Where 
he clearly proves his poverty, the judge says, '* God vend you ttie tnctma /" the bystanders 
say, " Amen s** and he is then at liberty to trade where he pleases ; but if his creditors catch 
him afterwards with two tobes on, or a red cap, he is ttkcn before the Cadi, and all superflu- 
ous habiliments given towards payment of his debts. 

^e towns are generally Iwge and well built, with walls Z5 to 40 feet in height and 20 thick 
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to Leo and Waniileb, has been visited and degcribed. by Mr. Browne. An inhabitant 
of that coantryi of the name of Mahommed, whom Mr. Seet^en met at Cairo, has 

Bornott had been conquered b^ the Fehtah^ but soon after the conque$t, Kl-Kanemy, the 
present sheikh, formecl a plan tor delivering^ the country, in which he succeeded, and has now 
the absolute govemroentr although he has replaced the Sultan with a mere showr of royalty, 
without the least power. At present, there is but one power in central Africa, to be compared 
to Bomou i that of Bello, the Felata^ Chief. The Shtikh has restored order in the country, 
and the strict punishment of crimes. Under his^uspices, trade is ^radnally becoming esta- 
blished- and extended. He is very desirous of seeing trade flourish through the country, and 
dechures bis determination to protect foreign merchants. 

Bomou is comprehended, in its present state, between the 15th and lOth parallels of northern 
latitode,and the 12th and 18th degrees of east lon^tade. It isJ>ounded on the north by part 
of Kanem and the deserts' on the east by the Lake Tchad, which covers several thousand miles 
of coontiy, and contains many inliabited islands; on the ^south-east by the kingdom o/ Loggun 
and the river Shary, which divides Bornou from th6 kin^oro of Be'gharmi, and loses itself in 
the waters fji the Tchad ; on the south by Mand&ra, an independent kingdom, situated at the 
foot of an extensive range of primitive mountains; and on the west I^y Soudan. To the east 
of Kanem lies Waday, which for years had contended for (he possession of Kanem with Bor- 
nou ; Wara is the capital. Musgow is a large kingdom to the south-east pf Mandara. On quit- 
ting Lari the road lay along the banks of tlue Tchad, and the eleplyint*« foot marks, of an im- 
mense size, were in abundance. Saw a drove of red wild cattle, partaking of the bullock and 
buffidoy with a tuf^ or lump on the shoulder. In all the woods are flocks of wild animals call- 
ed kurookoo, and by the Arabs the red bullock ,- it has immense hofns, and is something be- 
tween the ox and the antdlope. Birds of the most beautiful plumage wer&porehed on every 
tree s guinea fowls in large flocks ; and monkeys. At Woodieca weekly market is held, or 
rather a mile from the town. Woodie is governed by a sheikh ; the pi:opIe have every neces- 
sary of Ufo, though the men are very idle, ^aw upwards of 150 elephants C they seemed to 
cover the hot or the country. ^ 

Burwha is a wtfUed town, and covers an extent ec|ual to tllrec square miles, and contains 5 
or 6000 inhabitants. ' - ^ ' * > 

Oame to a rery considerable stream falling into Lake Tchad, called %he Yeou, It is in some 
paiits more than fifty yards wide, fine, Jxsir^ sandy bott^fn, banks nearly peqiendicular, with a 
strong current running 3^ miles an hour to tlie eastward. Every one of the Arabs said this 
-was the Nile. 'Rie' iimabitants wereuAaijimous in saying it came from Soudan. It is at times 
double the .width, and consiBerably deeper. There were epooes to cross tlie river, and the 
camelaand horses swim with thefr heads tied to the canoe. The oanpes are forAied of planks, 
and have high poon^ like the Clreciati boats, and would hold 20 or 30 persoris. ^ 

Kouka is the residence of liie shaikh (about 12° 51«1S'. lat. and about 13^ 47' E. long.) About 
anhoucf's journey fVom Kouka, me travellers were met and welcomed by a body of several 
thousai)d cavalry, who had great tact in the mai^n^pement of^lieir horses. IMi'c bljjick chiefs and 
favourites were baSited in eoatif of mail of iron cham^whiclr covered thftm from the throat to the 
knees/ dividing behind and falling on e^ch side ot the home. Some4iad &ips pf the same metal, 
vfith dihi pieces suflioient to'Wani ofl* a spear. I'he horses' heads were dj|fended by plates of 
iron, brassyimd^ilver, leaiang'room fpr the eyes. The travcliftrs Vffre presented witli die great- 
e8l» abundance of all* Kinds' of provisions. There was a market at Kotrka, wherb at least 1^000 
persons gathered. Wheat, rice and gussub were'^bundanl ; tamariiuls, ground nuts, ban beans, 
ochreas and indt^d ; leather in gv^ax quantifier biljrttel^ honey^ and wooden bowls. The mar- 
keting is brouglit on bullocks. , ' ' . ' 

Bimi<! is the residence of the auUan ; it is a walled town^ with 10,000 Inhabitants. The tra- 
vellers went to visit'tbe sultan; I(e was seated in a sort df cage pf cane or wood near the door 
oChis gurdeh. The sultan is without a particle df pow^^r ; he retgns and governs by suflerance 
of the sheikh. Large belli^ aiid large heads are indispensable for tliose who serye the court 
of Bomoii. Where nature has been deficient, wadding is used, so as to giv.e the beUy the 
appeiirance of hanging over the pummel of the saddle. Eight, ten, or twelve shirts, of diflcrcnt 
colours, are Worn one over the other. The head is enveloped In folds qf muslin or linen. 
1'he men and their horacs are hung over with charms, in red leather parcels strung together. 
Courtiers thus attired, to thfe number of 300, were seated before the sultan. l*he sultan's face» 
irom bis nose' downward, *was completely covei*ed. ^n extempore deelaimer shouted the 
praiae^t^ofhis master, with his pedigree. 

AngOuritOw.is the larg'est and most populous town in nomoij, a Oew mil^ from the Tchad. 
It has at least 30,000 inhabitants. It is Jaige and straggling, but not walled. The only traders 
to Somdan are the Moors. The public market day is Wednesday, attended by 80 or 100,000 
persons. Fish, flesh, and fowls dressed and undressed, in abundance. Ijinen is so cheap, that 
ivtDst of thoimldes have a shirt and trowsers. -The principal demand is for amber cind coral ; a 
Isrge round piece ^f the former brought four dollars, and a string 80 or 100. Pieces of brass 
sanu coppe^Vere much sought after. Saw two bufi*aloes, one oT which was 14 feet from' the 
t&il to the head, and three immense elephants, one at least 16 feet high. I'he balls from the 
^un that atruck hitt body made not the least impression. 1 he skin of a lion was shown Major 
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abo given some curious information respecting it. The dgelabec 9T merchants, after 
leaving Cairo, first stop at Sioot, and ^en cross a wi^e desert, containing a mmsM 

Denhsm, measuring from the ttil to the noie" 14 feet 2 inches. The horn of a bullock mea- 
sured 30j inches in circumference. 

DeegoR, about 109 N. and ^Btt. 14° 4(/ £. long, is a large \ni11ed town, of 30,000 inhabitanta. 

Uelow, lat. 10° 40^, is the first town they arrived at in Mandara, with at least 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Mora, a little td the south, lat. 10° 25' N. is the residence of the sulUn. The sultan of 
Mandara's people were finely dressed in da^k blue, striped with yellow and red. Their horaea 
really beautiful, larger arid more powerfnl than any in Bomou, and they managed them with 
great skUl. The sultan's guard was composed of thirty of his sons, on very superior horses. 
The travellers went to visit the sultan. The mode of saluting him is with the back turned to- 
wards him. The sultan, finding Major Denham to be a christian, did not a seCond,time invite 
him into his presence. 

The Felatah extend over an immense space. They are found through the whole of Sou- 
dan, quite to Timbuctoo ; and at D'jennie, on the Quolla, they fbrm the ^;Teateat part of the 
population. A very populous town, Conally, to the west of D'jennie, is mhabttea wholly by 
FelatahS. The language is the same as that of Timbuctoo. They are a very handsome race, 
of a deep copper colour, teldom mix their blood with that of negroes, and are Moslem. South 
west of Mandara is a country caUed Karowa. 

The Kerdies have their <dwcHiugs every where in clusters, on the sides and tops of the bills 
which overlook the Mandara capital. They are said to be christians, but there was no oppor- 
tunity of conversing With them. 

Major Denham was abundantly assnred that the chain of mountains, the highest parts of 
which in the neighbourhood of Mandara do not exceed 3500 feet, extends nearly aouth for 
more than two months' jouoaey. I'he only communication in.this direction is by a few ven- 
turesome freed slaves, ^vho penetrate into these countries to trade. The nations are very 
numerous, generttlly paint and stain their bodies. Large lakes are met ^th plentifiiUy sup- 
plied with osh. < 

The Mandara people differ in IJ)pearance froni the Bornouese, and the diffevenee is all in 
fiivour of the former. The men are intelligent and lively, with high though flat foreheads^ 
large and sparkling cy^^ wiry curled hair, nose inclining to the aquiline, and features leas 
flattened than tlie Bornouese. The Women are prsverblal for their good looks. They are 
Been sporting in their native wilds, perfectly nalced. ' 

Old Birnie, west by north from KoUka, was formeT^y the capital of Bomeu. The Felatah 
had destroyed k, and at the samedime razed to thQ ground upwards of thirty large-towns. Old 
Birnie covered a space of five or six square miles, and- is said to have had a population of 
200,000 souls V The remains of the walls are in manv places still standii^, in large masses of 
hard red brickwork, from tlM-ee^o^our fett thick, and 16 to \B high. From the top of these may 
be seen the river Gamb^rou, rumiing east, only a few miles distant. The Gambarou ie hete a 
noble stream, nearly a quarter of' a mil^ in breadth. At this time there was no current, but 
the natives declared that after the rains a»very strong current constantly fiowed to the east. 
In the 'river were shSals vf fish, and at the, bottom very pearly oyster shells. On the river 
bank, fourteen years ago, stood the town of Gambarou, the^cho^en residence of the titans of 
Bompu. The ruins show the buil9fngs to have been of a princely kind for this country. 
The walls of a mosque, more, than twenty yards square, are still visible. The buildings w^re 
all of brick. A herd of 14 or 15 wiid elephants were made to dance and frisk Jike goats, by 
the negroes beating dn a brass basin. Thehip^popotamus Is very sensibly attracted by musical 
sounds. ■ Along the bprders of Lake Muggaby th^ey followed the drums, approachins sd close 
to the shore thai the water they spouted reached the persoiis on the batiks. The nesh both 
of the hippop^^mus and the young elephant is considered 49 a delicacy; the latter ia better 
flavoureo than any beef in th6 country'. In passing to the west, the Yeou«fi nearly a9 broad as 
the Thames at Richmond. 

The .weh boundary of Bomou, appears to be B. Ion. 1^°; and in this portion of Bomou ure 
seated the Munga people, who are very powerful, and can bring 12,000 bowmen into the lield. 
Their arrows are 'much longer than those of the Felatahs, and more fatally poisoned. They 
neady all fight on foot, whilst the rest of Bornou may be called an equestrian nation. Simpli. 
city, good nature, and ugliness, are the characteristics of the Bornou people. The people at 
the approach of a storm, dig holes in the ground with their spades^ and bury iheir shirts and 
ttowsers two or three feet deep in tUA sand. When the rain is over, they take them iip quite 
dry. They are not affected by thus exposing their naked bo<}ies, \^hilst tllDse' who were 
covered, had colds, agues, and pains, which they were free from. 

Major Denham met at Kouka, a young man of sixteen, of whom he speaks in the highest 
terms. This lad came from Timbuctoo, and spoke of Park's being drowned by his boat running 
on rocks bilow D'jennie. As he had been told, he staUid tJiat all communicatgsn betwel^n 
Sego, D'jennie, and Timbuctoo, is by water. The river ia very large, and celled Quolla. Kabra 
is distant from Thnbuctoo five hours, and is the place where every thing going to, or coming 
from timbuctoo, is taken. He always understood this great rivet, which has many nftmes and 
^"•anches, weat from Nyfilg, south, between high mountains. The river at KanO is Uet the same ; 
-^lieved this latter was only a lake. 
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number of cultivated Oiue». At the end of five days after leaving Sioot, they reach 
Khargehy the ci^ital of the Great Oasis. From this place they take two days to 

In Bomon a planter takes poosesaion of any spot which was not in cultivation the preceding 
year, and then it becomes hia ezclusive property. In two months from sowing they gather 
the harvest, and this is the only labour of tne year. 

The oubara here is a bird weighing upwards of twelve pounds — the flesh resembles the 
pheasant in flavour. This bird is remarkable for the brilliancy of its large eyes, which exceeds 
that of the gazelle. Bfajor Denham was presented with a large bird, which, though so young 
as to be unable to walk, was larger than a turkey-cock ; it feeds on insects, fish, snakes, and 
serpents. It discovers their vicinity whilst yet under, ground, digs on the spot, destroys the 
nest, and feeds on the parents and the eggs. He calls it the Abyssinian hornbill. In Au- 
gust, firequent and violent showers of rain, with roost vivid lightning, were experienced, and 
the waters covered the face of the country in extensive lakes. Attacks of fever about t^e 
time the ndny season is at an end, are very prevalent, and fatal to the white people. The mil- 
lions of flies and musquetoes in this country, are beyond conception ; and the white and blaok 
ants are like the sands in number. The white ones made their way into every trunk, of what- 
ever wood they were made, as if it had been paper. .The black ant is no less persevering in 
its attacks on the person ; the bite is nearly as bad as that of a scorpion. Oil or fat is the pre* 
ventive and the cure. 

The Islands on which the Biddomfth reside, are on the eastern side of the Tchad, said to be a 
voyage of five days from the West. The Islands are numerous ; the two largest named Koorie 
and Sayah. These people have a language of their own, are armed with spears and shields, 
and fight with every body around them. They are not Musselmen, but believe in a divine 
power which roles every thing. It is said they have 1000 large canoes., They are not a cruel 
people, and do not kill, but cure tiieir wounded prisoners ; and if no ransom is offered, give 
them wives, and they remain as fVee as themselves. 

Between Bomou and Begharmi, a war of extermination had been carried on for years. No 
males spared on either side but by making eunuchs of them. The sultan of Bomou had more 
than 30O youths from Begharmi^ as eunuchs; whilst the suHan of Begharmi, had treble that 
number of Bornpuese in the same state. A eunuch will sell to any Turkish merchant for two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred dollars. 

The river Shary, which falls into the lake Tchad by several mouths, somewhat east of 15^ E. 
Ion., is full half a mile in width, running at the rate of two to three miles an hour, in a direc- 
tion nearly north, where, measured in one place, it was six hundred and fifty yards in width. 
The nearest Biddomah island to the mouth of the Shary, is said to be three days voyage in a 
N. £• direction, say ninety miles, during two of which the canoes lose sight of land. With 
an excellent telescope, nothing could be discerned but the waste of waters to the north and 
east. The river at its greatest height, reaches to a man's neck. When Major Denham was 
there, it was not above the arm-pits of a good sized man« Willighi is a town of considerable 
strength, with walla fifty feet high. At Kussery (on the Shary, lat. 12^ N.,) the inhabitants 
dare not move out, for several hours in the day, on account of the flies and bees, and the 
houses to g^ard against them, are literally, one cell within another, five and six in number. 
A person who had carelessly gone out, returned with his eyes and head in such a state that he 
was extremely ill for three days. Kussery is a strong waUed town, governed by an indepen- 
dent sultan. 

I^oggun is a veiy populous country. Kemuk, the capital, is on the banks of the Shary, in 
11^ 7^N. lat. about 17° E. k>n. It has 15000 inbalntants at least. The river flows wilh great 
majesty and beauty along the high walls. The principal street has large dwellings on eacli 
side, built with great uniformity, each having a court-yard in front surrounded by walls and a 
strong door hasped with iron. They have a metal currency of plates of iron, resembling a 
race-horse shot;. They are a handsome intelligent people, are industrious, and labour regu- 
larly at the loom. Their indigo is incomparable. They care little about the Mahommedan 
forms. Their canoes are of two fine grained Woods, called kagan and birgan, the planks two 
to three feet wide. It is agreed by the natives, there is no outlet eastward to the lake Tchad. 
Major Denham did not pa^s on the N. £. of the lake. This was the only part of its circuit he 
did not visit. Tangalia is its E. extremity, in about long. 17° 40' £/; its W. extremity, about 
long. 13° 30' B.; i^s N. extremity about 14° 30' N^; its 8. boundary, is irregular, the most 
southern point about lat. 12° 45' N. It is subject to g^eat expansion and contraction. The 
Moors ana natives, when they |peak «f the Nile, mean merely sweet water, as a generic term. 

Hoad/rom Bomou wettward to Sackatoo, the capital of the Felatahi, from Captain Clappertofi's 

" Journal, 

From the first arrival of our travellers in Bomou, they were determined to embrace the ear- 
llejft opportunity of exploring Soudan. On the 14th of December, 1823, their preparations 
being complete, -and having obtained the Sheikh's reluctant consent for their departure, 
Capt-Clapperton and Dr. Oudney commenced their journey in company with a kafBla of 
the natives. On their route, a degree of cold was experienced quite unexpected in a climate 
so far south i the water in ahaUow vewels wm crustea with a thin ice, and the water eki» 
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reach Bcris, six more to Sheupp, three from thence to Sehm, five to Legghyeb, and 
six to Bir-el-Attroon, and, lastly, other ten days to Darfoor, making in all a journey 
of thirty-seven days,* 

* Annales denVoytgtB, t. xzi. 

were frozen as hard as a board. On the 27th, they entered the territoiy of Bedeguna, (lit- 
tle Bede;} it is on the west of, and formerly belonged to Bornou. It is now under the g^ 
vernment of the Felatahs. It includes many towns and villages^ with numerous herds of cattle, 
much g^ssuby Indian corn, wheat, and cotton. In places there was thick grass which over- 
topped the head of a man on horseback. Came in view of a large plain with numerous towns 
and villages. The Bedites are not Mahometans, and are plundered both by Bomouese and 
Felatahs. They are said to have no religion, but their common practice of first holding op to 
heaven, the carcass of any animal killed for food, belies their being atheists, — a reproach at- 
tributed to them solely by tlieir enemies. Their favourite food b said to be dogs fattened for 
the purpose. Their countxy is of small extent. The city of Katagum, lat. 12^ Ir 11" N., long, 
about 11^ £. capital of a province of the same name, stands about half a mile from the river Yeou, 
where the channel u but 150 yards wide. The 3d January, the river was almost drr, not a thiid 
of its channel covered. . The province extends five days' journey to the southward, where it is 
bounded by the independent territory of Kurry-Kurry, on the west by the province of Kano. 
The province of Katagum can send into the field 4000 horse and 20,000 foot, armed with bows 
and spears. Here were first found Kowrie shells in circulation as money. It was the strotigest 
city seen since Tripoli, fortified with walls and ditches. The houses are flat-roofed, sometimes 
with two stories. There are 7 to 8000 inhabitants. The natives understand the art of cupping. 

Not far to the southward of Katagum is the country of Jacoba. It is called Bousky, or Coun- 
try of Infidels. It is very hilly, and the hills siud to yield antimony and silver. 

Murmur lies a little tp the S.W. of Kfttagum. From Murmur to Kano the road lies through 
a well cultivated country. It rises into ridges, £. and W., which give a view of beautiful vil- 
lages all around, with herds of cattle grazing in the open country. Boogawa is the last town 
(W.) in Katagum. Katungwa, a few miles to the S. W., is the first town in the kingdom of 
Houssa proper. Here is seen a range of low rocky hills stretching S.W. These were the 
first stones or rocks seen since leaving the great desert. The country was open and wcB cul- 
tivated, with numerous villages. 

Zangeia is a town near the extrenuty of the Doochee range of bills, and must have been a 
very large town by the ruins that remain. The inhabitants were sold or slaughtered by the 
Felatahs, and cotton, tobacco, and indigo, occupy the place of the houses. There was plenty 
of beef, yams, sweet potatoes, &c. for sale. 

The country continued beautiful and highly cultivated, and as neatly fenced as in England, 
the road thronged with travellers, and female hucksters under the trees.* At Glrkwa, there 
is a finer market than at Tripoli. A pretty Felatali girl was seen going to market with inilk 
and butter, neat and spruce in her attire as a Clieshire dairy maid. The butter here is clean 
and excellent. 

Kano is the great emporium of the kingdom of Houssa, in 12^ O' 19'^ N. lat., 9^ 20^ £. long.; 
it may contain 30 or 40,000 resident inhabitants, more than half slaves: this is exclusive of 
strangers. It is 15 miles in circuit, surrounded by a wall 30 feet high. The houses are built 
of clay, of a square form in the Moorish fashion. The women hawk water about from the best 
springs of the neighbourhood. The governor's residence resembles a walled village; it con- 
tains a mosque and several towers three or four stories high, with windows in the European 
style, but without glass or frame-work. The market is supplied with a va^riety of fruits and 
provisions, and every luxury in request. There is no market in Africa so well regulated. 
The stalls are rented by the month. Particular quarters are appropriated to distinct articles. 
Wheaten flour is baked into muflins, twists, and a light pufly cake with honey aqd melted but- 
ter poured over it. The native butchers are as knowing a^ the English. The market is laid 
out in regular streets, with stalls of bamboo where the most costly wares are sold. Bands of 
musicians parade up and down. The market is crowded from sunrise to sunset every, day, not 
excepting their sabbath. Of the people who frequent the market at Kano, the NyiFuans arc 
most celebrated for their industry. The slaves of this people are excellent tradesmen; A 
large kaflila of Tuaricks arrived at Kano loaded solely with salt, said to consist' of SOOO'canie Is. 
It is the invariable practice at Kano to have fires all the year round both in the wet and dry 
season. The boxers are very celebrated, and great exhibitions of boxing matches are made, 
in which death is often the consequence. Kano is famed for- the dyeing oilcloth. - 

In going from Kano to Sackatoo, the bed of the stream which separatas Kflno from Kaahiia 
was dry; it flows at first westward, afterwards turns to the north, passes Zirmie the capital of 
Zamfra, runs again in a westerly direction, washes the city of Sackatoo, and at feur days jour- 
ney from thence enters the Quarra at Kubby* On the road were little green valleys between 
high ridges of granite, and many dear springs issuing out of the rocks. The road proceekled 
through a beautiful country, highly cultivated, which appeared hke an oinamental pai-k in 
England. 

The city of Kashna is in lat. 12^ 59^ N. The houses are mostly in ruins, the principal com- 
ce of the country being carried on, since the FdUtah conquest, at Kaho, Neveiihclcbs, 
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Darfbor is watered by the river Bahr-Attaba, whicb is said to flow into I Katnivof the 
the Nile, and is navigated by small craft This river, according to the | ««""^« 
map of Mr. Browne, can only fall into the Misselad, as a mountain chain extends 
along the east side of the country. Darfoor contains iron, and a copper ore which 
gives an excellent red colour. According to Mr. Browne, the copper is bought near 
the sources of the Abiad. The quarries yield marble, alabaster, granite, fossil salt, 
and nitre. It labours, however, under a want both of lime and building stone. Ac- 
cording to Mahomed's account, snow falls every year, but melts as soon as it touches 
the ground. One of the largest mountains of the country is called Marra. 

The rains begin in the middle of June, and last till the middle of | CBmite. 
September. The whole aspect of the country is at that time changed, the character 
of utter sterility being replaced by pleasing verdure. When the rainy season begins, 
the proprietors of the land go to their fields with such labourers as they arc able to 
collect. They make holes in the ground, at distances of two feet, where they sow 
the millet seed, and cover it over with their feet, and thus terminate the labours of 
seed-time. The crop of millet is harvested in the course of two months ; wheat 
reqmres three, rice grows spontaneously, and so, abundantly that it is little valued, 
though of superior quality. Dourra and millet arc greatly cultivated in Darfoor, but 
wheat is neglected. Dates are abundant, and, like wheat, are used for the prepara- 
tion of a spirituous liquor. According to Browne the vegetation is not greatly, 
diversified, and is chiefly remarkable for the thorny and hard nature of the wood, 

« 

there it. still a considerable trade. There are two daily markets^ and this city is the favourite 
resort of the Tuaricks. . 

The city of Sackatoo, the eapital of the Fektah empire, and residence of Bello the second 
sultan, is in lat 13<> 4' 52'' N. and long. 6° 12f E. It was built by the Felatabs about 1805, 
after the conquest of Ghoober and Zamfra. It is laid out in regular well built streets, and 
appeared the most populous town visited by Capt. C. in Africa. The dwellings of the prin- 
cipal people are surrounded by high walls built in the Moorish style. The inhabitants are 
priacipally Felatabs, possessing numerous slaves. Such of the slaves as are not employed in 
domestic duties, reside in houses by themselves, where they follow diiferent trades for the 
benefit of their masters. There are two large mosques and two larg^ markets in the place. 
The market is well supplied and held daily from sunrise to sunset. The necessaries of life are 
very cheap. Butcher's meat good and in great plenty. Goora nuts are brought here from the 
borders of Ashantee. These nuts are chewed by all the people of consequence on account of 
their agreeable bitter taste, not unlike that of strong coffee. Capt. C. saw pewter dishes with 
the London stamp, and a white wash hand basin of English manufacture sent from the sultan's 
table. 

The sultan Bello, who prided himself much on his learning, said the river QuoUa or Quarra 
ran into the sea at a place called Fundah. Various loose accounts were given Capt. C. of the 
course of this river and its entrance into the sea. It would seem that it falls in somewhere 
by Benin or to the west of it. Youri is under the government of the sultan of Sackatoo, who 
also said that Tagra, a town on the sea coast where many Felatahs reside, was governed by one 
of his subjects, a native of Kashna» named Mohammed Mishnee. Sackatoo being but about 
500 miles a little east of north from the mouth of the river Formosa, or great river of Benin, 
an expedition has been forwarded by the British from the sea coast to prosecute discoveries 
to the northward. Gapt. C. is now on that undertaking, and, should his accounts arrive in time, 
extracts will be given in the appendix. Sultan Bello engaged to have two messengers wait* 
ing for sny new expedition that might arrive on any part of the sea coast that should be de- 
signated. He spoke of the gold and silver that was to be obtained in the bills of Jacoba and 
Adaniowa, which lay between his dominions and the coast. 

Ao Arab who had left Capt. Glapperton, on this western route, stated that he had gone from 
Kano to Youri, and to Nyfle, and stayed some time at Gusgay on the Quolla, two days W.S. W. 
from Youri^ ^here the Quolla was nearly two miles wide. The people were all Kaffirs, but 
not bsd. ^ The sultan had several guns and powder brought from the sea, and rum in plenty, 
broug'ht in large glass bottles. . At eight days from Youri large boats came to Yearban, (not 
on the sea.) KatuagUh is the great port, which is at some distance. To Katungah and Yearban, 
people* he called Americans, come ; they were.white, and Christians, and purchased gum arabic 
and male slaves, for which they paid sixty and seventy dollars. 

A M0or who ariived with the KaffiU from Soudan, said he had been at Sierra Leone, and 
pronounced jome^nglish words. He spoke a great deal of the doctor whom he had seen at Bam- 
makooy and Bunjalow, and said be had heajrd the Tuaricks killed the Christians in their boat, 
near Vyfti. He further stated, that Timbuctoo was now governed by a woman. This was con- 
finned by Mahommed D'Gbies, at Tripcdi, who showed two letters from Timbuotoo. 

[Fhil, Ed.} 
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consisting of the tamarind, the plane, the aycamoie, the ne&kfc, and several others, 
which are mentioned, and briefly described by this traveller; but the tamarind is the 
only tree the fruit of which is well worth gathering; for even the date bears a small 
and tasteless fruit. The tobacco seems to be an indigenous production in some parts. 

Mr. Browne, who scarcely went out of the capital, represents the animals as few 
in number, consisting only of well known species. Mohammed says that the moun- 
tains and forests abound with game. He mentions ^diiferent sorts of gazelles, wild 
boars, buffaloes, and apparently a sort of deer with which we are not acquainted. 
Darfoor contains the elephant and the rhinoceros, and numerous giraffes, which are 
called ouVf in the language of the country. 

The skins* of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami are used for making whips, 
which are sold in great numbers at Cairo. Bees and honey are in abundance. 
iDhabitMitt. I The Darfoorians, who ought to be called Foorians, have according to 
Mr. Browne's observations, very thick, coarse skins, but not particularly black. They 
are brawny and muscular^ Their eyesight is excellent. There are few blear-eyed 
persons among them, and none blind. Their teeth are white and durable, being 
generally entire till a very advanced age. The Darfoor negroes differ in features 
Mmmien. | from those of Guinea; but their hair is generaUy short and woolly. They 
are cowardly, dirty, tiiievish, and deceitful. They use no baths, but apply a greasy 
paste to their skin. Commerce is conducted by barter, money being unknown. Po- 
cuitonw. I lygamy is canied to great extravagance, and the intercouse of the sexes 
subjected to little regulation. Circumcision and excision are practised among them, 
ungoaco. I They seem to use the Berber language, but understand Arabic. Ac- 
Rengion. I cording to Mohammed all the inhabitants of the country profess the 
Mahometan faith. They have the Alkoran, and many among them have their children 
taught to read that work, and to write in Arabic. This language is exclusively used 
for epistolary correspondence, which, however, is very rare among them. With the 
exception of the name of the Deity, all the terms used for metaphysical objects, ai 
well as the generality of those which are connected with political offices and arrange- 
ments, are borrowed from the Arabic. The government is despotic. The sultan or 
sovereign engages in trade, lays duties on all the goods, and is furnished annually 
with a quantity of millet, from every village, which is collected by the slaves. Ac- 
Tovni; I cording co Brovine, there are no more than twelve towns in the whole of 

Darfoor, and each of these contains no more than 5000 or 6000 inhabitants. Cobbek^ 
the metropolis, is more than two miles long, but very narrow, and its population does 
not exceed 6000. Mohammed calls the sultan's place of residence Tandelty, and 
gives the names of fifty towns. 

shiiiook -^ great desert, called Dar-Eab, separates Darfoor from Eordofan. 

MOBcnr. Mohammed mentions a very interesting country to the south-east, the 

empire of the Shillooks, which lies west from Abyssinia, and twelve days' jotimev 
south from ' Darfoor. The sultan is one of the most powerful among the negro 
princes. Their territory is very mountainous, and watered by a great number oi 
rivers, among which Mohammed mentions the Bahr-el-Abiad, Bahr-Indry, Bahr«el- 
Harras, and Bahr-Esrak, all of which take their rise in the country of the Shiiiook:?, 
and afterwards join the Egyptian NUe. The Bahr-el-Abiad is the great western 
branch of the Nile, and its origin should be considered as the source of the Nile, 
which Father Lobo and Mr. Bruce wished to find in Abyssinia. The Shillooks are 
negroes and idolaters, and go quite naked. Their only arms are the bow, the arrow , 
and the lance. The Bahr-el-Abiad passes through the middle of their country. The 
Moontaiat. | largest mountains are the Djibbel-el-Djinse, and the Djibbel-el-Temma.- 
roo, which are frequently covered with snow. They form apparently a part of tlic 
Mountains of the Moon. The Shillooks are constantly at war with the Abyssinian s^^ 
but maintain commercial relations with the people of Darfoor ; and the traders of tlio 
Fradactiom | two nations oflen visit one another. By washing the* sand of th^ rivers 
they obtain gold, which is kept in the quill tubes of a huge bird, called in Egypt th «/ 
sahgavy and in Darfoor the dovlh* This bird, which is probably a sort of condor, 
-assesses immense strength, and even attacks and kills asses. A number of giraflb < 
also found here. 
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Mohammed himself had visited this countiy. The capital city and | iVMrm/ 
residence of the sultan ' is called Bahr-el-Abiad, being situated on the river of that 
name. He says that it is a commercial place, and contains a great number of re- 
markable buildings, but he is not quite consistent in his accounts. 

Another and better informed negro described to M. Seetzen the Dar-el-Abiad as 
a large hilly country, full of rivers, and inhabited by real savages. The name seems 
to point it out as the country which gives rise to the Bahr-el-Abiad, and where,, ifi 
the rainy season, it probably communicates with the rivjsrs which join the Niger. 

The information furnished by Mr. Browne applies to a direction somewhat di^erent, 
viz. the south-west. 

At a distance of three days' journey to the south of Gabbeh, there are 
copper mines ; and seven days' journey nttd a half beyond these is the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. To the west of this is the river Koollah, the banks of which, ac- 
cording to the information of Mr. Browne, abound with pimento trees. The boats 
are forced along by poles and two oars each. So l^rge are the trees that one of them 
may be scooped out into a canoe iit to carry ten people. The natives of Roolla are 
partly black and partly red or copper coloured. The country is chiefly frequetited 
by the djelaby, or merchants of Bergoo and Darfoor, wlio come thither to buy 
slaves, the slightest offence being here punished by the sate of the delinquent to 
foreign merchants. 

To the west of Darfoor, is a country which the natives call Mobba, 
the Arabs Bar-sbeleh, and the Foorians Dar-Bergoo, known to us from 
the reports of two natives,* who a^ee on most of the facts. Mobba is to the west 
of Darfoor, and to the south of Bornoo. Vara, the capital, is thrice as large as 
Bulak. The town itself contains.many earthen houses, but in the neighbourhood, 
conical cabins, made of reeds and canes, are the only habitations. 

Tho sultan's seraglio is an immense brick building, and contains the only mosque 
belonging to the place, which is kept constantly lighted with lamps. The country 
is all diversified with hill and dale. " There are no rivers properly 
so called,'* says one of the native reporters, '* but rain torrents, which, 
^ivhcn dried up, leave considerable lakes or fens. The largest of these torrents is 
between Mobba and Bagirmah, and is called Bahr-el-Zafal." The other native 
says, '* that at three days' distance west from the city, there is a large river, running 
from south to north, broader than the Nile, and, like this last, subject to periodicai 
inundations, and called in the Mobba language Engy," (their word for water.) 

The Mobba country produces soda, which is exported to Cairo : rock | Production*. 
salt of different colours ; and another salt not accurately known. Two sorts of 
iran ore are found in the beds of the torrents, one in the form of sand, the other in 
tliut of stone, and from which knives and needles are manufactured. There arc no 
other metallic substances. Limestone is rare. But this country is covered with 
trees, amongVhich are different sorts of sycamores, palms, and the Acacia vera, 
Kvery kind of poultry is found here, as fowls, pigeons, wild geese. There are also 
many bees, scorpions, and locusts, the last of which are used as food. There arc 
|ilcnty of horses, dogs, cats, buffaloes, and gazelles. The large ponds created by 
the rain water harbour numbers of crocodiles. 

The rainy season lasts seven or eight months. The dry season coinsequently only 
four or five. Ice is unknown ; snow and hail are very rare. The chief culture is 
that of dourra and millet There is neither wheat, barley, nor pulse. Cotton is 
abundant ; rice is grown every where ; and the gummy shrubs arc frequent. 

Most of the inh^itants are Mahometan negroes, some of whom have | intefakanu. 
learned to read and write the Arabic language. The children of both sexes are cir- 
cumcised. » The women go unveiled. The arms of these negroes consist of sabres, 
lances, bows and arrows, and bucklers. The few muskets which they have come 
from Cahro, as well as lead, gunpowder, and cuirasses. The plague is very rare in 
this country ; but the small-pox produces great ravages ; and diseases attached to 
libidinous conduct are very common. f 

• Aniwlcs des Voyages, xxL p. 164. t Browne's Journey to Dwfoor. 
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Bagiiimii. I To the west of Mobba, all our aecounU agree in placing Baghiromh, 
a state now dependent on the powerful Mussulman emperor of Bornoo, as is shown 
by the following anecdote, related by Hassan, an inhabitant of Mobba. 
Huttfriaii I The sultao of Baghirmah had married his own sister. An action so 
■■*****•, I contrary to the law could not remain concealed, but came to the know- 
ledge of the sultan of Bornoo, who, in a paroxysm of wrath, ordered him instantly 
to relinquish that incestuous connection, under the penalty of the vengeance of Allah 
and the emperor. The sultan of Baghirmah not suffering himself to be intimidated, 
sent back the sultan's letter, writing on the back for an answer, '* that the custom of 
marrying a sister had existed long before the prophet, and that he saw no reason why 
it should not exist aAer him." An answer so laconic from a dependent raised the 
emperqr's passion to madness. He immediately ordered the vassal sultan of Mobba 
to enter the Baghirmah country with an invading forces a commission which the latter 
prince executed, and having vanquished the rebel king, sent him prisoner to Mobba. 
Hassan did not know the subsequent fate of that prince ; but the Baghirmah country 
had been for five years attached to the territories of Mobba. 

^oMrki on | Jt is very probable that, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
karnaf | (he sultau of Baghirmah ruled over the adjoining countries, including 

Born6o, for his place of residence is called Karna ; but according to the accounts 
collected by Father Sicard, the city of Kameh, situated on a great river communi- 
cating with the Nile of Egypt, was the capital of the state of Borneo.* The river 
was called Bahr-el-Gazel, and the canal of communication between the Niger and 
Nile, says Sicard, is Babr-el-Azurak. 

Otlier accounts make the Baghirmah country contain some inhabit- 
ants professing the Christian reUgion,*!* coinciding with a negro tradition, 
which states, that to the east of Houssa, beyond a great lake, there is a nation of 
Nazareans. The inhabitants of the country of Andam thus pass for Christians, and 
are said to have pointed teeth. The same shape of the teeth is common among the 
Jemjeus, who are pagans and cannibals. The Eendil nation hais long hair. 
Wancara. | The Wangara, or Vankara, a marshy country, surrounded either by 
different rivers, or the different branches of one great river, and rich in gold dust, is 
sumamed in Arabic Belad-el-Tiber, or the Country of Pure Gold, is still less known 
to us than the preceding countries. Here Edrisi places among other cities those of 
Ragbil and Semegonda, on the borders of a fresh water sea, but luckily for those 
who are fond of disputes, the Arabic term, which is translated sea, also signifies a 
great river.;]; § 

Kmpii* «f I ^^ ^^^^ conclude our account of Nigritia, with a description of the 
fiomoa I empire of Borneo, respecting which Mr. Seetzen has collected some 
interesting information from a native. This state seems at the present moment to 
comprehend several kingdoms once independent. We have just seen that the princes 
of Mobba and Baghirmah depend on it. Among other vassal countrieli, we hear of 
Fhallateh, which is inhabited by a colony of Senegal Foulahs or Fellahs ; the Kot- 
koo, who seem to be the Eookoo of Edrisi ; Kanem, in which the city of Matsan 
seems to correspond to that of Mathan, which at one time was its coital, or rather 
the residence of a prince who for a very short interval ruled over these countries. j| 
The Bornese pretend even that Fezzan, Afnoo, Kishena, probably Kashna^ Darfoor, 
and Sennaar, acknowledge the ascendancy of their emperor. 

The eastern part of the territory of the empire of Borneo contains 
some mountains. About three miles from the capital, there is a river, 
called Halemm, as broad as the Nile, on which there is a number of ves- 
sels with sails and oars formed of planks, fixed with iron nails. Abdsllah could oot 
inform M. Seetzen either of the source or the termination of this river, but he assured 
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* Nouv. M^m. de la Compignie de J^susdmtle Levant, ii. p. 186. 
f Niebuhr, after Abderratiman-Aga. Nouv. Museum. Allemand, iii, p. 981. 
i Hartmann's Edriai, Africa, p. 50 — 52. 

$ Several Moon told Major Denham there was no tach place as Wangara. AH gold coun- 
^?ies, and all people coining from gold countries, are called Wangara. — [PML Ed.] 
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him thath ran ftom south to porCh, and that it oyorflowed its banks in the nuny seasori 
like the Nile* If we consider this account as correct, we must giye the river of 
Borneo a direction opposite to that given in our maps. In the towns of Bomoo, well'^ 
water is commonl/ used, and is said to be of excellent quality. 

The soil consists of a soft sand, which renders the shoeing of horses | U(utni», 
in this country unnecessary, but without irrigation it cannot be made productive. 
Along the side of the river, black chalk is found, likewise some pyrites and potters' 
clay. According to the Tripolitan Abderrahman-Aga, the sultan receives from tbe 
mining operations immense quantities of gold.* Leo Africanus asserts that, at the 
court of Bomoo, the stirrups, spurs, dining plates, and even the chains of the hunting 
horses, were of pure gold.t But the native Abdallafai says, that no ore of gold, 
silver, or copper, has been discovered, though there are some iron mines now wo^ed. 
These testimonies may, however, be reconciled. The gold, though unknown as a 
product of Borneo Proper, may come from Wangarah, one of its dependencies. The 
merchants of the province of Afianoh, bring rock salt, which has a degree of bitter- 
ness. A good salt is extracted from the ashes of a thorny plant by lixiviation. A 
very distant desert produces two viirieties of soda, one white, and the other red. 

The vegetable kingdom is very rich, containing abundance of fruit I vegMabie 
trees and forests of wUd timber. Date palms are in abundance. Accord- 1 kmKrfom. 
ing to Abdallah, there are no citrons nor pomegranates, though other accounts men- 
lion these among the treetf of the country. The $hooldeh surpasses all other trees 
in height and thickness. Its fruit is not an article of food, but yiekls an oil which is 
employed as a medicine. 

The country produces grain, but none of the leguminous species cultivated in 
£g3rpt. Rice comes up spcmtaneously in great abundance after rains ; for, says Ab- 
dallah, there is much rain in that country, from which, and from the action of the 
cold, men often die! The sugar cane is here unknown. The bitter J^goro nut, per- 
haps the areca, comes from Kanem and from Affanoh. 

Borneo possesses all the domestic animals of Egypt. The forests | Animait. 
contain a great quantity of monkeys. Abdallah told M. Seetzen that women were 
particularly exposed to annoyance from these animals, on which account they never 
go through the forests except in large parties. Numerous giraffes browse the leaves 
and young branches of the trees. The* lions inhabit the deserts. The skin of the 
hippopotamus is used for making whips, and his fat for candles. Tapers are made 
from wax. The horns of the gUmho, which seems to be a wild goat, furnish war 
trumpets. The rivers swarm with crocodiles. Ostrich feathers form an article of 
trade. The maixakwk^ called the king of birds on account of the incomparable 
beauty of his variegated plumage; . the adgwwnj the largest bird with the exception 
of the ostrich, which, however, is always afraid of it; and, lastly, the hmilodan, a car* 
nivorous quadruped stronger than the lion or the tiger, are animals which still remain 
to be subjected to authentic and scientific examination. 

The locusts fly in numerous swafms: they are of two kinds, one of which is fried 
with butter in a pot, and used as food. There is abundance of wild honoy in the 
trunks of the trees. 

According to the inhabitants of Mobba, the capital is called Akumbo. | Town. 
It has also the name of Bimi, in the language of the country. '' I have always heard 
people speak of Cairo and Grand Cairo," says Abdallah, *< but it is harra (a trifle) 
in comparison of Borneo." He says, that a person could not go from one end of it 
to another in a day. If a child should lose itself in the city, it loses its parents for 
ever, as it is impossible to find them again." This description is, to a certain extent, 
confirmed by other testimonies. The Tripolitans allow that Borneo or Barni has 
10,000 houses, and is much larger than the capital of their country.;]; Bornoo has a 
great number of gates and thick walls built of stones and mud, and provided with 
steps in the inside. The mosques are adorned with very high towers. The dwell- 
ings of the grandees and the rich are built in a veiy solid manner of stone, in a simi- 

• Nouv. Mus. Allemand, iii. p. 386. t I^^Of P* ^^S- 

# Nicbuhr» Nouv. Mut. AUem. p. 981, 1000. Binsiedel, chez Cuhn, iii. p. 4.*»7. 
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lat stylQ io the housea of Cairo, but higher. The great mosque contaiiis the principal 
achool, which Abdallah compared to the academy in the mosque of El-Asher at Cairo; 
that, besides the Koran, there are several books of science for the use of the nunrie- 
rous scholars who learn here to read, to write, and to calculate. The paper which 
is wanted is brought from Egypt, TripoU, and Tunis. The students are supported 

at the sultan's expense. 

Gorrmmeiit | The reigning dynasty, in the fimo of Loo Africanus, WBS of the Arab 

or Berber tribe of Berdoa. The same family seems still in possession of the throoe ; 
for, according to Abdallah, " the sultan is not black, but of a deep brown. He never 
eats bread, but only rice, being persuaded by virtue of an old prophecy, that the use 
of bread would be the cause of his death." The government is only hereditary in 
the male line. The sultan keeps four lawful wives, who are natives of Bomoo, and 
a crowd of female slaves. 

HeUsMvu I In the time of Leo, the Bomese, living without any positive religion, 
or at least without any form of worship, had their wives and children in conunoo.* 
They now profess the Mahometan religion, and circumcision in both sexes is tlie 
universal law. There are also some free Christians, who keep certain holidays, but 
have no church. The country contains no Jews. Negroes and Abyssinian slaves 
are numerous. A very efiectual method is practised for converting them to the Ma- 
hometan religion; which is to beat them till they learn to repeat the creed, " There 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet." This profession once uttered, 
concludes the business. Several negro slaves brought from the Banda country have 
the teeth much pointed; the wounds which they inflict in biting are difficult to heal; 
and their masters take the precaution of blunting them with a file. 

M. de Seetzen was much surprised to learn, that the Sultan of Bomoo 
had many French slaves, some of whom even preserved their European 
dress. They have established for him a foundeiy for brass cannon, which he uses 
in bis wars widi the negroes to the south of the empire. We are almost tempted to 
conceive a suspicion, that this Sultan followst in regard to European travellers, the 
policy of the government of Habesh, which we know puts every possible obstacle 
in the way of their return to their own country ; so that it is not impossible that in- 
telligence may yet be received of Mr. Homemann. 

Trade. | The trade of Bomoo is very active, and always brings to it a multitude 

of foreign merchants. The chief business is transacted by the Tunisians; but the 
Tripolitans, the Egyptians, the JPezzanese, and the Afiano negroes, bring a large 
quantity of goods. Finger rings of gold, silver, and yellow copper, are manulactured 
in Bomoo ; also coverlids and woollen stuffs. And here are some lapidaries acquainted 
with the art of polishing and cutting stones, and engraving seals. 
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ON THE INHABITANTS OF NIGRITIA, SENEGAMBIA, AND GUINEA. 

The numerous black nations on the north of the equator, whose countries we have 
surveyed, in so far as the present state of our knowledge permitted, present the his- 
torian, in the great outline of their manners, with a vast subject of meditation. 

The physical properties of the country perpetuate in all those nations that indolent 
levity, and childish carelessness, which seem innate qualities of the negro race. 
Twenty days of work in a year are sufficient, in most of these countries, 
to secure the crops of rice, millet, maize, yams, and manioc, that are 
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requirod* for his frugal repast. His grogs taste giyes him etery where the readiest 
resources^ The flesh of the elephant, even when full of vermin, does not prove 
repulsive to his sturdy stomach.* He is fond of the crocodile's eggs, and even their 
musky flesh. The monkeys are very generally used as food.t Even dead dogs and 
putrid flsh give no disgust Roasted dogs even figure as an exquisite treat at their 
great feasts. But the negro rejects sailad, hecause he will not so far imitate the 
herbivorous animals.^ The preparation of thick soups, and hashes, juicy and well 
seasoned, which compose his cookery, requires very little care. An easy manufac- 
ture gives him his palm, or hanana wine, and his millet-beer, which form his ordinary 
drink. Europe furnishes the negroes of the sea coast with those pernicious spiritu- 
ous liquors which make them pass at once from a state of intoxication to a state of 
slavery. Little labdur is requued in providing for their dress. The cotton grows 
among their feet without culture. From this the females derive the stufis necessary 
for their families, and dyie them with indigo, a production likewise spontaneous. 
The negro's cabin costs equally Uttle care. Some trunks of trees, scarcely | owtUiB^ 
stripped, or in any way shaped, some branches stripped of their bark^ a little straw, 
or a few palm leaves, are his whole materials; to connect them in the form of a 
cone, is the amount of the art which he reqinres. That simple architecture is dic- 
tated to him by the climate and the violence of the annual rains» It is only on the 
Gold Coast, or on the banks of the Niger, that European example has taught the 
negro, that a flat roof, if solid, may be made proof against rain. 

The towns are only great collections of such cottages. There are no | towm. 
pubUc buildings even among the tribes, which live under a sort of republican go- 
vernment. The most that they evet have is a large cottage, open on all sides, 
called a boorree^ for conducting their public deliberations, denominated, from a cor- 
ruption of a Portuguese term, the pa/(i8er.§ The pfda^es of their diiefs | FniMcfc 
are only distinguished by the multiplicity of cottages of which they consist.^ — The 
furniture of the poorer sort is ofken confined to two or three calaliashes, the rich have 
somo fire-arms to show ofl*; the sovereigns, who adorn their dwellings with human 
skulls, and jaw-bones, have stone- ware, ^nd carpeting of European manufacture. 
Dut these monarchs, whose distinguishing pomp consists in walking in sKppers, un- 
der the shade of an umbrella, have sometimes a piece of massive gold for a throne. 

Mr. Isert has remarked, as a strong proof of the indolence of the I waiic«riii- 
negro, that he has never tamed the elephant, an animal so common in | '"*^* 
Africa and so capable of becoming the useful and intelligent auxiliary of man. The 
inhabitants of Begombah, an unknown country in the interior of Guinea, are said to 
have made some attempts to employ the services of the elephant. The negro in 
greneral is not a courageous hunter, nor does he cause his dominion to be felt among 
the numerous wild animals which share with him his fertile country. He is more 
active, more skilful, and more successful in fishing. Both hf swimming and by row- 
ing, he braves the stormy waters, and carries home his lines loaded with immense 
booty. But he quickly relapses into his habitual indolence, and the very abundance 
of this resource proves an obstacle to the development of his natural talent, for the 
pursuit of industry. || The existence of this talent is shown in the | MinnihctiiiM. 
fabrication of stufls, as of coverhds, sails for vessels, pottery, tobacco pipes, and 
w^ooden utensils, manufactures which are very general among this people. We are 
informed that even at Bambarra, Tombuctoo, and Borneo, the art of weaving is car- 
ried to considerable perfection. The talent of the negroes is also remarkable in the 
skill of their blacksmiths and goldsmiths, who, with a few rude instruments, make 
swords, axes, knives, golden braids, and many other articles. They can also give 
steel a good temper,ir and reduce gold wire to a great degree of fineness.** The 
precious stones are cut among the people of Whidah.|t 

All this industry, indeed, is contracted by the paucity of wants, and the best 
negro artizan never thinks of working more than is requisite for earning his daily 

* Multer, Deacript. de Fetu, p. 163. 

f JUbat, ill. p. 302. Atkins, p. 7. p. 153. Moore, p. 77. t iMtt, p. 309. 

4 Isert. p. 77. Uceroer, p. 179. | LAbat, ii. p. 334. Isert, p. 71. 906, Adsnson, &c. &c. 

5 Ubat ii. p. 304. ' •• Muller, p. 274. ft Isert, p. 177. 
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flubflistenoe. Strangen to oar fedingB of avarice aod ambitioilv (he Africans const* 
der life as a brief interval, which it is incumbent on them to enjoy to the utmost. 
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They wait for sunset to begin the giddy dance, which they keep up the 

whole nighty animated by the hoarse sounds of the ivory trumpet, and 
the beating of drums, mingled with the cadence of various guitars and harps* Young 
and old, all take their part in the nightly festivity. From one village the sound of 
their songs and concerts is passed responsive to another. These pastoral scenes 
will not surprise those who have read the English verses written by some emanci- 
pated negroes, which are far from being deficient in sentiment and fancy. Gaming 
nif- I has charms in the eyes of the African more potent than those of the 

dance. But the ingenious combination of the oarif more varied than our game of 
draughts, only interest the women, while the men court the violent mental agitation 
attending on games of blind chance, with as much keenness as we find prevailing 
among young persons of fashion in Europe. 

The negroes, amidst all the varieties of their colour and conformation 

sddom labour under bodily defects. Their health is kept up by a sim- 
ple style of living, exercise, and perspiration ; and among some negro nations, if 
not all, infants born with any defect are destroyed.* The negroes do not seem to 
have inherited the privilege of the ancient Macrobians. The length of their lives, 
at least in Senegambia and at Sierra Leone, is not equal to ours.^ Instances of 
longevity are very common among the negroes transported lo the colonies,;*; which 
DitesKt. I must belong to some tribes merer favoured by nature. Fevers, diarrhcBa, 
small-pox, leprosy, a variety of syphilis, called the ptftn, and the Guinea worm are 
the most common scourges of the life of the negro. 

virility. I The thin beard of tile negroes partakes of the woolly character of 

their hair, yet in pruriency of temperament, and vigour of constitution, and fecun- 
dity of population, they excel all other races of mankind ; and polygamy is carried 
to a greater excess among them than in any other part of the world. 
Pointed teeth. | There are some nations which give their teeth a pointed form, by filing. 
But Isert asserts that he has seen some negroes whose teeth were naturally so 
formed. Some among them boast of being cannibals, and, to prove the fact, bite 
off a piece of flesh firom the arm of a bystander. § 

The practice of making incisions in the skin prevails, in various forms 

and degrees, among all the negro nations which have preserved their 
primitive character. The Mandingos have vertical cuts over tHeir whole body.]] 
The same sort of mark is found among the Akras, the Watiehs, the Tamboos, the 
Mokkos, the Ey6os of Guinea,! and among the inhabitants of Bomoo, Darfoor, and 
Mobba,** the situation and number of these incisions vary. The people of Daifoor 
are marked in the face and the back, those of Mobba in the neck. The Mokkas 
mark their bodies on the stomach with figures of trees and foliage. The Calabars 
mark their foreheads with cuts in a horizontal direction, tlie Sokkas with two crossed 
lines. The Subaloas cover the cheeks and the whole body with curved lines, cross- 
ing one another. fj The Mangrees mark themselves under the eyes with a figure 
resembling the letter V inverted. Some tiibes near Sierra Leone have the art of 
making their skin rise in elevated marks like basso relievos. |]; 
Cfaeoneirion. | Circumcision is detested by the Foulahs, but becomes a religious ob- 
servance among the Mandingos, who extend it to both sexes,§§ and is also practised 
by some negro nations of idolaters, such as the Akras on the Gold coast, the Daho- 
meys, the Mokkos, the Wattees, the Calabars, and the lbboos.|||| In Benin the fe- 
males are mutilated, while the Dahomeys, like the Hottentots, resort to the unseemly 

* Muller, Deicript. de Fetu, p. 184. 
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pnclice of producing bjr Artificial meftos a sort of ^ron bj the eloDgatipA of tbqr 
skin in front of the body.* 

Anj thing that strikes the irregular imagination of the negro becomes | soptntiaon. 
his feiishf or the idol of his worship. He adores, and in diiBculties consults a tree, 
a rock, an egg, a Ush-bone, a date-stone, or a blade of grass. Some tribes have one 
feiishy which is national and supreme* The following instance of the power of su- 
perstition, and the address with which it was turned to account by an enemy, is 
mentioned in the work of M. MoUien. M. Ribet, within the present century, at the 
head of twenty-five European soldiers, and 400 Senegal negroes, had, in an act of 
reprisal, plundered ail the Foulah villages on the river side. On arriving at Gaet, a 
large town, do person appeared to oppose them: the inhabitants were all concealed 
behind their paUsades, and thus entrenched fired on the enemy. Two field-pieces, in 
the mean time, by whieh M. Ribet was accompanied, made incredible havoc among 
the Foulahs; but at the moment when he thought victory certain, a bull, which they 
had kept for the purpose, leaped over the palisades, and furiously rushed upon his 
men. A divinity descending from heaven could not have produced a more extraor- 
dinary effect The negroes of the Senegal, persuaded that their lives depended on 
that of the bull, stopped the French soldiers ready to fire at him, exclaiming, that if 
he were slain dl sorts of misfortunes would overwhelm them. The stratagem was 
completely successful. The negroes dispersed, and fled in disorder to the vessels, 
while the twenty-five Europeans, disdaining to run away, fell victims to their bravery. 
In Whidah a serpent is regarded as the god of war, of trade, of agri- 
culture, and of fertility. It is fed in a species of temple, and attended 
by an order of priests. Some yeuag women are consecrated to it, whose business 
it is to please tlie deity with their wanton dances, and who are in fact a sort of con- 
cubines to the priests. Every new king brin|^ rich presents to the serpent. f In 
Benin a lizard is the object of public worship ; in Dahomey a leopard. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Mesurado, the offerings of the people are presented to a more 
beneficent deity, the sun.;]; Some negroes fashion their fetishes into an imitation of 
the human form. They seem in general to believe in two ruling principles ; one of 
good, and the other of evil.§ 

In their funerals, which are attended with much howling and singing, j ^unenk. 
a very singular piece of superstition prevails. The bearers of the body ask the 
deceased, u he has been poisoned or enchanted, and pretend to receive a reply by a 
motion of the coffin, which is no doubt produced by one of their boldest jugglers. 
The person whom the deceased accuses of having killed him by enchantment is at 
once condenmed to be sold for a slave. The interments of princee occasion scenes 
of a much more deplorable nature. The blood of numerous human victims is shed 
on the royal tomb. That custom prevails among the Aminas, the Dahomeys, the 
Beninese, the Ibbos, and perhaps many other nations. || 

Yet despotism is not the only or the chief misfortune of Africa. This | GoremiMat. 
states of Benin and Dahomey, the Yolofs and the Foulahs, enjoy at least internal 
tranquillity under their almost absolute monarchs; while in Bambook, around Sierra 
Leone, and on the Gold Coast, the principal village chiefs form, ip conjunction with 
an elective monarchy, turbulent and disastrous aristocracies. The authority of each 
increases in proportion to the quantity of gold and the number of slaves whieh he 
possesses, the people of distinction greedily exert themselves to become rich by 
laying waste the villages of their rivals. Hence those perpetual petty wars which 
desolate almost all the negro countries, and which have for their leading object, the 
capture of a number of unfortunate beings who are sold to the Europeans. The 
laws, preserved only in the memories of the people, pimish all disorders | cKij hwg. 
with severity ; but in a state which is a prey to anarchy, the e;iecution of them is 
precarious, and the absolute chiefs apply them to the cruel purpose of increasing 
their stock of slaves. In general the most trifling thefl is visited with this doom. 

* Dalzel's Historjr of Dahomey, p. 91. 
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Pnvata iodiiridttalB who sue for a debt, have on the other hand the greatest difficoky 
Mjmjtn, I to obtain their due right Pleaders of a bullying and intriguing character 
display an astonishing degree of art at the palaver^^ or judicial assemblies. A mer- 
chant who cannot obtain justice, often pays himself by causing the children or rela- 
tions of a dishonest deb(or to be secretly carried off and sold as slaves.* 

It would be for the interest of Africa were the great empires of Bor- 
neo, Houssa, and Bambarra, consolidated. They mi^t then become 
the foci of a civilization, at least as far advanced as we find thai of Asia. Unfortu- 
nately, the state of the country seems destitute of any elements of stability. The 
changes of the capital of Bomoo, which have created so many uncertainties among 
geographers, probably arise from the circumstance, that out of a number of hereditary 
sukans, each master of a single province, sometimes one, sometimes another, attains, 
by ejection or by conquest, the exercise of the supreme power. There are two 
causes, in particular, which contribute to prevent Nigritia from attaining a stable 
condition. One is the vicinity of the Moors, a restless race, addicted to plunder, and 
incapable either of founding or establishing an empire;! the other is the vast number 
of nomadic tribes of Arabs, who, protected by their state of pastoral poverty, defy 
even the authority of the potent monarchs of Bomoo.| 

JJjJ^JJ^ I The pride of the petty lords of Africa b equal to their barbarous and 
vciBoei. I disgusting ferocity. While we shudder to see them seated on their 
thrones of gold, surrounded by human skulls, we must smile on hearing the pompous 
language of princes, whose largest armies scarcely amount to 10,000 men. 

The Danes have furnished us with a portrait of the king of the Ashan- 
tees, whose name is Opoccoo. This monarch was seated on a throne 
of massive gold, under the ahada of an artificial tree with golden leaves. His body, 
extremely lean and inordinately tall, was smeared over with tallow, mixed up with 
gold dust. A European hat^^ bound with broad gold lace, covered his head; his loins 
were encircled with a sash of golden cloth. From his neck down to his feet, cor- 
nelians, agates, and lazulites, were crowded in the form of bracelets and chains, and 
liis feet rested on a golden bason. The grandees of the realm lay prostrate on the 
ground, with their heads covered with dust. A hundred complainers and accused 
persons were in a similar posture, behind them twenty executioners, with drawn sa- 
bres in their handB, waited the royal signal, which generally terminated each cause, 
by the decapitation of one or other of the parties. The Danish envoy, passing a 
number of bloody heads, recently sepaiated from the body, approached the throne. 
The magnificent flaming prince addressed him with the following most gracious ques- 
tions: — *' I would willingly detain thee for some months in my dominions, to givo 
you an idea of my greatness. Hast thou ever seen any thing to be compared with 
it^' — << No! k)rd and king, thou hast no equal in the world!'* — " Thou art right, God 
in heaven does not much surpass me!" — ^The king drank some English beer from a 
bottle, which he immediately handed to the Dane; the latter took a little, and excused 
himself by saying that the liquour would intoxicate him. — " It is not the beer that 
confounds thee,'' says Opoccoo, '* it is the brightness of my countenance which 
throws the universe into a state of inebriety." — Thi3 same king conquered the brave 
prince Oorsooeh, chief of the Akims, who slew himself. He caused the head of the 
vanquished prince to be brought to him, decked it with golden bracelets, and, in pre- 
sence of his generals, directed to him the folloiving speech : — " Behold him laid in 
the dust, this great monarch, who had no equal in the universe except Grod and mc ! 
He was certainly the third. Oh my brother Oorsooeh, why wouldst thou not ac- 
knowledge thyself my inferior? But thou hopedst to find an opportunity of killin*;; 
me: thou thoughtest that there ought not to be more than one great man in the world. 
Thy sentiment was not to be blamed ; it is one which all mighty kings ought to par- 
ticipate."§ 

The ferocious actions of these little tyrants are not revolting to a people equally 
sanguinary as themselves, and who, even afler then- death, hasten to gratify that 

* Isert, p. S31. Oldendoqi, p. 304. Matthews, p. 81. 
f Description de Tombiictuo, datis les Anoales des Voya^s. 
T>eseripiion de Bomoo, ibid. § Roemer, Relat de la C^e d'Or. 
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thirst for haman blood which thej consider as inherent in thdr royal manes. On the 
death of Freampoong, king of the Akims, that people sacrificed on his I Aamiora 
tomb, his slaves, to the number of several thousand, together with his | ^°^' 
prime minister, and 336 of his wives. All these victims were buried alive, their bones 
being previously broken. For several days the people performed dances, accompa- 
nied with solemn songs, round the tomb where these unfortunates suffered lingering 
and horrible agonies. 

Neither public nor private happiness can exist where laws and manners | shmy. 
so barbarous prevail. Two thirds of the negro population lead lives of hereditary 
bondage in their own country, or are liable every instant to be reduced to that con- 
dition by order of their masters. — ^Perhaps it is of little importance to the greater 
part of these unhappy persons what country they water with their sweat and tears. 
It is true, indeed, that the sight of so many individuals sold with the | Slave cnde. 
semblance of law, offers to the slave merchants some temptations to carry off free 
persons by stealth or violence, and some horrid examples of such a practice are 
adduced. One of these merchants, known by the name of Ben Johnson, had vio- 
lated a free young woman, and sold her to an English Captain. As he returned with 
the reward of his villany, other negroes, despatched by the prince, or some of the 
heads of the village, attacked him, bound him, and crying *' off with the thief," took 
him to the vessel, and offered him for sale. It was in vain that Ben Johnson appealed 
to the friendship of the European negro<*dealer, reminding him that he was a free 
man, and his most active hand in procuring slaves. ** No matter," says the unfeeling 
Englishman, ''since these people sell you I purchase you;" and instantly fixed his 
fetters. In other instances, a horrible avarice dissolves all the ties of kindred. 
Mothers are seen selling their children at an early age, for a few bushels of rice. 
One day, a stout young African took his little son to sell him to the Europeans ; the 
latter more cunning, and better acquainted with the language of the foreigners, showed 
them, that a man of the strength and size of his father, was of more value than he, 
and thus prevailed with them to take him in his stead, though the latter kept calling 
out, that ''no son has a right to sell his father." 

Some despots consider the population of their territories as a large I Modaorpit>- 
stall of cattle, from the sale of which they expect to derive a revenue. | «>«^ «*■*«•• 
The town of Gandiolle was lately called on by the Damel, or king, for a contribution 
of eighty-three slaves, which, on their refusal to pay, he exacted by force. Gandiolle 
was transformed into a camp, filled with horse and foot, who flocked to the place for 
the sake of pillage, and wherever tUe same legitimate monarch arrived, his presence 
uniformly brought consternation, desertion, and wretchedness.* 

It cannot be denied, that these enormities are purely the offspring of the infamous 
traffic in negroes. The most dreadful thing is, that the African princes, in order to 
get possession of an hundred men, oflen sacrifice a thousand : for, when these despots 
do not find individuals whom they can condemn to be sold, they regularly hunt dowa 
the inhabitants of an entire village, like a flock of deer; some make an armed re- 
sistance, others fly to the woods, to the dens of hons and panthers, scarcely so mer- 
ciless as their own compatriots. Several tracts of country have been successively 
depopulated by these atrocities. 

It is certain that the slaves are carried off against their will, and most frequently 
in all the agonies of the most poignant affliction. This is not denied : but it is said 
that they consist of captives who would otherwise be slain, or criminals condemned 
by courts of justice. The answer to this is, and it is proved beyond all possibility 
of contradiction, that wars are now undertaken, incessantly, for the express purpose 
of procuring slaves for the market ; and that since the establishment of this traffic, 
every crime is punished by selling the offender to a dealer : — accusations of witch- 
craft or adultery are always at hcmd to insure a supply to the traders on the coast ; 
and if these fail, it is admitted, that by advancing a httle brandy or gunpowder to the 
natives, a whole village may be legally carried off in satisfaction of the debt. 

* Mollieo, Travelp in Africa, p. 18. 
Vol. UL— D 
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Middle p«. I The necessity of crowding on board of one vessd sereral hundred 
^*^ I slaves, often produces the most horrible scenes. Attacked by pestilen* 

tial fevers, by famine and death, the slave ship becomes at once an hospital, a prison, 
and a school of inhumanity and crime. More than one half of the blacks that fonn 
the cargo kill themselves or die of disease ; sometimes the captain, reduced to a 
want of provisions, throws them alive into the sea to save the lives of the Euro- 
peans. The mariners employed in such a trade acquire a ferocious character, and 
afterwards stain the soil of Europe with crimes worthy only of degraded Africa. 

The following extract from the Bibliotheque Ophthalmique, will give some idea of 
the horrors of what is called the middle passage : '^ The Rodeur sailed from Havre 
on the 24th of January, 1819, for the coast of Africa, to purchase slaves. When 
under the line, it was perceived that the negroes, who were heaped together in the 
hold, and between decks, had contracted a considerable inflammation in the eyes. 
They were successively brought on deck, in order that they might breathe a purer 
air. But it was necessary to discontinue this practice, because they threw them- 
selves into the sea, locked in each other's arms. On the arrival of the ship at Gua* 
daloupe, the crew was in a most deplorable condition. Of the negroes, t&tr^Hww 
And became 6/tnd, and were thrown overboartL^^* 

Komber that I To say nothing of the mental agony implied in the forcible separation 
'''^* I of these miserable beings from their friends and their coimtiy, it is quite 

enough to mention, that upon an average, no less than seventeen in the hundred dio 
before they are landed ; and that there is a farther loss of thirty-three in the season- 
ing, arising chiefly from diseases contracted during the voyage* One half of the 
Victims of this trade perish, therefore, in the rude operation of tiansplanting them ; 
and probably not less than 50,000 men are cut ofl* thus miserably every year, with* 
out taking into account the multitudes that Hre slaughtered in the wars to which this 
traffic gives occasion, and the numbers that must perish more gradually by being 
thus deprived of their parents or protectors. 

Se'w^ b. I ^^ ^^^^ situation in the West Indies, few that desire to be informod 
ilia. ^ I need now be ignorant They are driven at work like a team of horsesi 
or a yoke of oxen, by the terror of the whip. No breathing time or pause of Ian* 
guor is allowed, Uiey must work as cattle, draw altogether, and keep time exactly* 
in all the movements which their drivers enjoin. Of the infelicity of this condition) 
some estimate may be formed, from the precautions that are necessary to withhold 
them from suicide and insurrections, which no precaution can ever long avert *{* 
SSmTSs I '^^^ exportation of slaves from Africa to the New World seems to 
tmflte. I have begun as early as the year 1603, when a few slaves were sent 

$rom the Portuguese settlements in Africa into the Spanish colonies in America* In 
1611 it was greatly enlarged by Ferdinand the Fifth of Spain; and the benevolent 
Bartholomew de las Casas, blinded by compassion for the poor American Indiana, 
proposed to the government of Spain, then administered by Cardinal Ximenes, dur^ 
ing the minority of Charles the Fifth, the establishment of a regular commerce in 
the persons of the native Africans. *' The Cardinal, however, with a foresight, a 
benevolence, and a justice, which will always do honour to his memory, rejected the 
proposal ; not only judging it to be unlawful to consign iimocent people to slavery at 
all, but to be very inconsistent to deUver the inhabitants of one country from a state 
t>f misery by consigning it to those of another. Ximenes, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as one of the first great friends of the Africans after the partial beginning of 
the trade.":]: 

ISmthmi of I From that period to the first combination for its abolition, — from the 
\be QMftken. | jj^jy g^^at Cardinal Ximenes, to the illustrious ministers Pitt and Fox, 
(liere were never wanting voices to declare its iniquity ; hut it was not till the year 
1727, and still more strongly in the year 1758, that the Quakers in England, at their 
yearly mooting, and in their collective character, fervently warned all their members 
to avoid being in any way concerned in this unrighteous commerce. In the yearly 

» Bibliotliecjue Ophthalmique, Nov. 1819. f Edinburgh Review, vol. iv. p. 478, 479. 

♦ Edinburgh Hevicw, vol. xii. p, 359. 
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meeting of 1761,! they proceeded to exclude from their society such aa should be 
found directly concerned in this practice ; and, in 1763, declared it to be criminal to 
aid and abet the trade in any manner, directly or indirectly. From this time there 
appears to have been an increasing zeal on this subject among the Friends, so as to 
impel the Society to step out of its ordinary course in behalf of their injured fellow 
men. Accordingly, in the month of June, 1783, the Friends, collectively, petitioned 
the House of Commons against the continuance of this traffic ; and, ailerwordsi 
both collectively and individually, exerted themselves by the press, by private corre- 
spondence, and by personal joumies, to enlighten the minds of men concerning it, 
especially those of the rising generation. Indeed, by the frequent intercommunion 
of the Missionarv Quakers from England to America, and America to England, the 
Quakers had earlier and greater opportunities, than any other body of men in Great 
Britain, of becoming acquainted with its horrors ; while, from their religious princi- 
pies, they were likely to be the. first in becoming uneasy under the sense of its in- 
justice. 

The public efforts of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and of other senators,* 
the prodigious and persevering labours of Mr. Clarkson, the writings and exertions 
of the learned and courageous Granville Shirp, backed by the almost unanimous voice 
of the British public, afler a struggle of nearly fifty years, received their | Abonckn. 
final reward in the legal abolition of the trade relative to the B];itish empire — a legis- 
lative measure which cfonstitutes the glory of the administration of Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville. The act for this purpose received the royal assent on the 25th oS 
March, 1807. 

On the 2d of March of that same year, the slave trade was abolished | vnHedscato. 
in the United States, and by a subsequent act, it was deelared a capital crime to 
engage in it. 

In 1814, Denmark followed the example of Britain. 

In the same year, the king' of Spain engaged by treaty j to prohibit his I Treaty with 
subjects from carrying on the slave trade, for the purpose ef supplying { ^'^ 
any island or possessions, excepting those appertaining to Spain ; and to prevent, by 
efiTectual regulations, the protection of the Spanish flag being given to foreigners who 
might engage in this traffic ; and, in 1817, he .further engaged, not to carry on the 
trade in slaves to the northward of the line ; with an additional regulation, that the 
slave trade should be abolished throughoutUie entire dominions of Spain, on the 
30th ^ay of May, 1820 ; and that from and after that period, it should not be lawful 
for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry on thf 
slav^rtrade, on any part ef the coast of Africa, upon any pretext, or in any manner 
wUtever ; in consideration of his Britannic Majesty engaging to pay the sum of 
foyk hundred thousand pounds Sterling, as a compensation for losses sustained by 
his subjects engaged in this traffic. It must be allowed that his Catholic Majesty 
appears to have taken hte humanity to no bad market. 

In the same year, the King of the Netherlands also agreed to abolish I '^H ^f^f^ 
the stave trade; - but it was not until 1818, that he entered into a conven- | luidi. 
tion with the King of Great Britain, for the purpose of preventing their respective 
flags from being made use of as a protection to this nefarious traffic by the people oC 
other countries. In this, he engagages to prohibit his subjects ** in the most deci« 
sive manner, and especially by penal law the most formal, from taking any part in the 
said iniquitous trade;" and the more efiectually to put a stop to it, Qie two parties 
agree to a mutual right of search of tlveir respective merchant ships within certain 
limits, by ships of war of the two nations, on good grounds of suspicion that such 
merchant ships aife engaged in the trade; and in the event of any slaves being ac- 
tually found on board, the ship so engaged to be seized and brought to trial before 
a mixed court of justice, to be composed of an equal number of members of each 
nation* 

In the year 1815, his Faithful Majesty of Portugal likewise brought I rtmj wkh 
his humanity to market, and agreed to abolish die slave trade to the | ^^mfti. 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xii. p. 360. t Quarterly Review* No. 51, p. 59. 
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northward of the equinoctial line, in consideration of the sum of ^0800,000 being 
paid to him by England; and a remission of the residue of a loan to Portugal of 
dS600,000. And in July, 1817, a further treaty was made, similar to that witfi the 
King of the Netherlands, agreeing to a mutual search of merchant vessels; to the 
establishment of two ^' mixed courts," one to be held on the coast of Africa, 
and one in the Brazils. 

coortr^tois. I These courts are composed of a judge and an arbiter, named by each 
odcuomuiioa. | contracting party, who are to hear ami decide, without appeal, in all 
cases of capture of slave ships brought before .them; but such is the defective na- 
ture of the constitution, and such the practices of the courts of mixed commission, 
. and the evasions of the treaties by the slave dealers, that the efibr^ of the officers, 
who are zealously and honestly bent on performing their duty, are oflen rendered 
completely nugatory, and they themselves placed in the most embanrasstng si- 
tuations.* 

In 1S15, France professed to abolish the slave tn^e; but the laws 

enacted for this purpose are so lax and indulgent that they are any thing 
but efHcactous : — they merely condemn the ship and cargo to confiscation ; but such 
are the profits of one successful voyage, that they will afford an indemnification for 
the loss of several penalties. The French oppose the only effectual means of check* 
ing the trade — (short of declaring it piracy) — a reciprocal right of search* 

During the war with France, when England engrossed almost the 

whole commerce of the world, and exercised the right of search upon 
all suspected vessels, the slave trade had nearly ceased on a great part of the coast; 
but since the conclusion of the late war, the papers laid on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament, too clearly demonstrate that its atrocities are greatly increased* It 
was undoubtedly to be expected, that when England had withdrawn herself from this 
odious traffic, the most afflicting branch of which, (the middle passage,) she had 
previously mitigated by salutary regulations, the avaricious and unprincipled of ail 
nations would rush to fill up the void which she had made; but afler the sovereign 
powers of Europe had, by their plenipotentiaries, solemnly declared the slave trade 
to be ^' the degradation of Europe, and the scourge of humanity;" when in conse- 
quence of this unanimous reprobation, it had been settled by solemn treaties that, 
at the expiration of the indulgence granted to Spain and Portugal, to trade for a 
certain limited time, aud Within a limited space, it should wholly cease, it could hardly 
be anticipated that those very powers, in open violation of treaties, should be found, 
not only giving all possible encouragem'ent to their own subjects, but by allowing 
foreigners to fit out in their o#vn ports, and to assume their own flags, the more 
conveniently to carry on this detestable traffic, with all the aggravated honoa of 
which it is capable. 

Although France has a squadron on the western coast of Africa, for ^e avowed 
purpose of preventing the trade, it is notorious that the slave vessels are scarcely 
incommoded by her cruizers ; and the French officers, if they do not encourage, at 
least connive at, the numerous slave vessels that swarm upon the coast. In conse- 
siiire and fiee quence of this, the trade, though proscribed by the nations of Europe, 
bbouc 80 far from being abolished, or even limited, is greatly extended, inflict- 

ing increasing misery not only upon its immediate victims, but upon the whole of 
this iinhappy continent, and a considerable portion of the New World. So long, 
indeed, as the monopoly of the markets of Europe is secured to the produce raised 
by slaves, it will be in vain to expect the total and bona fide abolition of this traffic- 
Free labour is at present so high in the West Indies, as to hold out an overwhelming 
temptation to import slaves ; and when such is the case, it is too much to trust to 
registry laws, and such devices, to prevent their importation. On this point, the 
opinion of Bryan Edwards is deserving serious attention. ^' Whether," says he, 
'* it be possible for any nation in Europe, singly considered, to prevent its .subjects 
from procuring slaves from Africa, so long as Africa shall continue to sell, is a point 
on which I have many doubts ; but none concerning the conveying the slaves so pur* 

• Quarterly Review, No. li. p. 60—62. 
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chased inio •©erjf i^and i» the Wed IndieSj in ipite of At marUime force o/oH Hnropo* 
No man who is acquainted with the extent of the uninhabited coast of the laiger of 
these islands, the facility ito landing in every part of them, the prevailing wind v>nd 
the numerous creeks and harbours in the neighbouring dominions of foreign poveiv, 
(so conveniently situated for contraband traffic,) can hesitate a moment to pronouneey 
that an attempt to prevent the introduction of slaves into our West India colonies^ 
would be like chaining the winds, or giving laws to the ocean."* There is, in tot, 
but one way effectually to put down West India slavery, and that is to allow the sugar 
and other colonial products, raised by comparatively cheap free labour in the East 
Indies, to come into competition with that raised by slaves in the West Indies. 
When this is done, the latter will be driven from the field ; and there will li^ no farther 
motive to tear the poor Africans from their native soil.! 

With regard to the slate of colonial bondage, the progress of general I JJ^gJJJf* 
improvement is exceedingly tardy.;]; Fifteen years have elapsed since | bondnge. 
the abolition of the slave trade was enacted by the British Parliament But during 
thai l<mg period, no effective measures have been ado|^d. either by the Imperial 
Legislature, or by the Colonial Assemblies, for ameliorati% the condition of the 
slave, or paving the way to his future emancipation. In many of the colonies, vo- 
luntary manumissions by the master still continue to be loaded with heavy impost ; 
and this cruel tax upon private benevolence prevails even in colonies where the 
crown is the sole legislator. In all, the slave continues absolutely inadmissible as a 
witness in any cause, whether civil or criminal, which concerns persons of free con- 
dition ; and even in questions afiecting his own personal freedom, and that of hia 
posterity for ever, the onus still rests on him to prove that he is free, and not, as in 
all justice it ought to do, upon the person denying his freedom, to prove that he is a 
slave. In none, is the marriage of the slave made legal, or guarded by any legld 
sanctions ; and, with partial exceptions, his instructions in Christianity is left to die 
fortuitous efforts of voluntary missionaries. 

The negro race, even supposing it to be inferior in intellectual capa- [ SjCSSfor 
city to the Europeans, the Arabians, and Hindoos, unquestionably pos- | ciTiiSSSl 
aesa the requisite faculties for appreciating and adopting our laws and institutions. 
Notwithstanding the horrible picture which we have drawn of the actual state of Af- 
rica, the negro is not a stranger to the sentiments which honour and exalt human 
nature. Though we sometimes find parents selling their children, the ties of paren- 
tal tenderness are in general as powerful as they can well be, in a country in which 
polygamy is practised. '* Strike me, but say no harm of my mother," is a sentence 
famihar among the negroes. A Danish governor, on the Gold Coast, presented with 
his liberty a young negro who wished to sell himself in prder to purchase his father's 
freedom. Friendship has had its heroes in Guinea as it had in the country of Py- 
ladas. Proofs of generous gratitude have also been displajred. Not long ago, a 
Prench negro having become an opulent merchant, gave an annuity to his old mas- 
ter, who had become unfortunate. There are some colonists who, like the ancient 
eaatom patriarchs, live amidst a mce of slaves as in the bosom of a fkmily, united 
by an inviolate attachment. 

In Senegambia, the inhabitants of each village have their slaves assembled in a 
collection of huts, close to one another, and which is called a rumbd6. They choose 
a chief from among themselves, and if his children are worthy of the distinction, they 
succeed to the situation after his death. These slaves cultivate the plantations of 
their masters, and accompany them to carry their burdens when they travel. They 
are never sold when they have attained an advanced age, or when they are bom in 
the country. Any departure from this practice would issue in the desertion of the 
w^hole rumlMK, but the slave who conducts himself improperly, is delivered up by his 
comrades to their master to be Bold.§ 

Xhe finest feature in the negro character is heroic fidelity to a just master, and 

* Sixteenth Report of the African Inttitation, p. 44^ 45. 
f History of the West Indies, vol. ii. p. 136. 
i Edin. Review, No. 75. Article East and West India Su£[tfs« 
§ MoUien, Travels in Africa, p. 138. 
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evrni to il sevm^ one, of which Mollien gives a rem^kaMe instance in the stoiy of 
Quagieh, a negro inspector. 

The negroes, as well as the Foulahs and other inhabitants of the dif* 
ferent Tillages in Senegambia, practise hospitality in the kindest and mo^t 
delicate manner; ^he whole exertions of the family seem devoted to console the fa* 
tigues and privations of a stranger; a separate hut, food, forage for his beasts of bar- 
dra, and personal service, are readily afforded, with apologies for defects, and oAen 
without the expectation of any return. The ferocious and perfidions conduct of a 
great many individuals in the different African nations and tribes^ though in some 
communities more marked than in others, only serve to illustrate, by contrast, virtues 
which are of frequent appearance. The traveller Park gives an instance of kind- 
ness and hospitality experienced by himself in the kiiigdom of Bambarro, which, for 
tenderness and simpticity, approaches almost to the stories of romance.* The ne- 
groes are invariably found much better men than the Moors. When M. MoUicn 
was at the African village of Sanai, in the interior, though the people were at war 
with the Foulahs, a cara^n of Serracolets arrived, and the merchants of the two 
nations traded freely aifll securely, and were not even subjected to the least moles- 
tation or inconvenience from search. The two governments, relying on the probity 
of the merchants, agreed to protect them, and not a single instance occurred of a 
caravan having been pillaged by either of the armies.'f 
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AFRICA. 

Continuation of the description of Africa* — General and particular descripikm of 

Congo or Southern Guinea, and of some adjoining states. 

pivenitfor I In savage, unlettered regions, the caprice of the traveller, or the pe- 
"*"^ I dantry of geographers, occasionally invents new names or supersedes 

those generally received. One denomination is for the most part as arbitrary as the 
other, and the choice to be made between the old and the new does not merit much 
discussion. The coast of western Africa, included between cape Lopez de Gon- 
. salvo and cape Negro, is in commerce known under the general name of the coast 
ofA%igola,X It is the %oestenn Ethiopia of several French and Italian authora.§ It 
is part of die loioer Ethiopia of the Portuguese, a great division of Africa li^ch 
commenced near the fort of Mine, on the north side of the equator. || The best geo- 
graphers jof the present day name it Lotoer Gfvtnea, or SouUiem Guinea^ to distin- 
guish it from that wliich is properly so called, and for distinction, upper Crtftnea.Tr 
It would nevertheless apper more natural to give to this region the name of Congo, 
a kingdom under the government of which it has for some time been wholly included, 
and the language of which appears to be the source of all the idioms that are there 
spoken. 

Situated, like Guinea, in the torrid zone, but to the south of the equator, Congo 
enjoys the same climate as those countries which we have described in the two pre- 
ceding books, with this difference only, that the seasons appear in opposite months. 
cciMte aiMi I Respecting the seasons there can ooly, in strictness, be distinguished tbe 
temperature, j ^^^ extremes of dry and rainy. In general from the period of our ver- 

* Park's Trarels, vol. i. p. 193. \ Mollicn, Travels in Africa, p. 158. 

i De Grandpr^, Voyage i lacAte Oecidentale de I'Afnque, Introd. p. IS. 

§ Cavazzt and Labat, Relation lliatorique. etc. Paris, 1732. 

\ Marmol, Afrique, iii. 90. f Bruns, Afrika, ir. 9. 
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nal equiaoz until the dnd of Si^tember, no rain felb ; but the winds fiom the ooulh 
and south-east temper the atmosphere,* and the heat, although intense, partieularlj 
m clear days, is nevertheless supportable. During foggy weather, which is not un- 
common, the humidity of the air relaxes the fibres, oppresses respiration, and from 
the slightest exercise violent perspirations are excited which undermine the health of 
strangers, and oblige them either to dry themselves by the fire, or to change their 
clothes. During Uie other half of the year the sun is less an orb of Ught than a 
burning furnace : his perpendicular rays would dry up the sources of life, and render 
the soil completely barren, did not bountiful nature furnish a remedy in the coolness 
of the nights, which are equal to the days in length; — ^in the dews of evening and 
morning, always abundant at this period. The air is farther cooled by the rapid tor- 
rents which furrow the sides of the hills, and by the numerous rivers which water the 
plains : we may also add the efiect of the winds impregnated with humid vapours, 
which, during this season, blow periodically from the north-west, namely, from the 
Gulf of Guinea, and collect, among the mountains of the interior, immense masses 
of vapour in the form of clouds. From the beginning of October these reservoirs 
of water pour upon the country frequent rains, accompanied by storms of thunder 
and wind, which do not cease till the month of Apriht The soil, heated to a consi- 
derable depth, absorbs this water with avidity-mature revives and assumes a smiling 
aspect — ^vegetation is developed with an astonishing rapidity — ^the fields are covered 
with a fresh verdure— the trees push forth their buds — the odour of springing flowers 
perfumes the atmosphere.]; There are, nevertheless, in this as in other countries, 
exceptions to the rule : the rains sometimes do not come on until after the usual 
period, or even fail altogether; during the months of winter also, there is also occa- 
sional drought. At all times the stagnant waters which remain after Uie rains, fill 
the air with mephitic exhalations, and render a residence near the coast dangerous 
to Europeans^ 

The inhabitants of Congo divide the year into six periods. The spring, | a -wm. 
moiianzay begins with the rains of October, which go on increasing until the month 
of January. Then follows the n^giuou ; it is the season of the first harvest and of 
the second sowing, the produce of which is collected in April. The rains which, 
since the month of January, had been only passing showers, recommence during the 
monUi of March, and continue, though slight, until the middle of May. It is into 
this interval that eeundi and Uie guUomho fall. The guibsoo and the quimbangala 
oonatitute the latter end of autumn and the winter ; this last marked by a destructive 
drought, which kills the leaves of the trees by depriving them of sap, destroys the 
herbage, and strips the country of all its beauty. 

The correspoiidence of these with our climate, and the more modem division of 
Captain Tuckey, will be readily understood from the following Table. 

JWimet and duralum of the AfricoH Seasons* 

CAPTAIN TITCKBV. THB AUTHOR. 

1. $:, r MaUola Mantityy Sept 22 to Oct. 15 ) , ;i^ 

2. I I Voolaza Mansanzy, Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. f ^' -^«««»««- 

3. ffi I Voolaza Chintombaf Jan. Feb. March 22 . 2. ^Sassou. 

fc. C r f March, April ... 3. Ecundi. 

I I July, Aug. Sept 22 . 6. QumbangtUa. 



In commencing an account of the physical geography of Congo, we 
immediately perceive that the two principal features are deficient, since 

* Lopez, Relsaione di Congo, p. 7. (Edition of 1591, Home.) 

t Proysrt, History of Loango, etc. Germ. Transl. of Bicinersi p. 1. 

i Lftbat, ndation Ilistorique, i. 104. 
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as little IB known of the direction of the chains of mountains as of the origiii and 
the coufse of its rivers. The source of the greater number of the latter is from a 
plateau of table-land, or from a chain of mountains generally distant from the coast 
at least from one hundred and fifty to two hundred leagues. But this chain appears 
to open itself in front of two great streams which proceed from the interior of the 
TiwConm. | continent, and of which the origin is unknown. The river Coanxa^ al- 
though the least considerable, is more than a league wide at its mouth ; it rolls along 
its muddy waters with such irresistible force, that the seals coloured by it to the dis- 
tance of three or four leagues in breadth. It is navigable as for as the city of Ma- 
sangano, which is at the distance of forty leagues within land ; its great cataracts are 
TiMZaivBb I sixty leagues farther. It appears to proceed from the south-east. The 
river CongOj called Zaire^ or Zahirty by the natives, is three leagues wide at its 
mouth, and empties itself into the sea with so much impetuosity, that no depth caa 
be there taken by the sounding Une, on account of the violence of the current. The 
force of this current is felt at a distance of four leagues at sea, and some effect is 
even perceptible at twelve leagues ; the water at that distance not only retains a 
blackish tint, but small floating islands of bamboo, hurried downfinto the ocean, sur- 
round the navigator, and even impede the passage of vessels.* The cataracts of 
this river, situated at a distance of onS hundred and twenty leagues within land, have 
a more sublime appearance than those of the Nile. 

This great river undoubtedly arises at a very great distance ; but is it reasonable 
to suppose that it is the same as the Niger or the Joliba? This conjecture, offered 
by M. de Seetzen more than ten years ago,t has been revived by the unfortunate 
Mungo Park,| and adopted as the basis for a new EngUsh expedition, destined to 
H)rpoiiiaiM|e- complete the discovery of the Niger. We shsdl sketch briefly the 
ZSeT^ arguments by which we refuted this hjrpothesis at the time it was ad- 

vanced. My opinion has been but too unhappily confirmed. The Enghsh expe- 
dition was unable to proceed more than ^ hundred and twenty miles beyond the first 
cataracts of the Congo, in a south-east direction. The Portuguese have penetrated 
farther than this. My friends. Captain Tuckey, and M. Smith the Norwegian bota- 
nist, both perished, the victims of an enterprise from which I had dissuaded thena by 
private letters, and by articles in the pubUc journals. 

Wcmgara is a country extremely low ; it is a marsh, and sometimes a lake. The 
interior of Congo is, on the contrary, mountainous and very high. How can the 
Niger, issuing from Wangara, find a sufficient decUvity towards those regions from 
whence the Za'ire flows ? Supposing that it directs its course, on leaving Wangara, 
to the south-east, .it will very probably fall in with the river Camarones, or with those 
of Benin and Calabar, which, if one may judge by their mouths, ought to be immense 
rivers, and consequently derive their origin from a considerable dutance within the 
interior. § These are the reasons opposed to the identity of the Niger with the Zaire. 
Moreover, this last receives its greatest known stream from the south-east, under the 
name of Coanga and it owes the abundance of its waters, according to the reports of 
the natives, to a considerable lake imperfectly known, and which they call AquUonda, 
It may, perhaps, form a part of an entire system of lakes, similar to the lakes of 
Canada, and which may probably even include that of Maravi. 

The soil, generally rich and fertile, rewards amply the labours of the 
husbandman. Nevertheless, the land along the coast, being either too 
sandy or too marshy, is unfavourable to cultivation. Sands also compose all the 
mountains of Loango, and are spread over the whole surface of Sogno, where, how- 
ever, they cover a good soil. Among the other constituent parts of the soil of lower 
Guinea, there is an excellent argillaceous earth, || entire mountains of oriental granite, 
porphyry, jasper, various kinds of marble, and even, according to Lopez, the hya- 
cinth.ir There are also found aerolites, called in the language of the country targia,** 

* Archibald Dtlzel, Naatical Instnictions respecting the ooast of Africa, 
t Correfpondance, G4og. et Astron. de M. S^ch, V. 26a (Ann6e 1802.) Comp. vx. 324, 
where M. Seetzen appears to have abandoned his idea. 
i Mungo Park's last Journal § Reicbard, in the Correspondence of Zach, v. p. 409, 

\ab9X9 KeL ii. p. 68. 1 Lopez, I c. p. 42. ;* Ubat, i. p. 7L 
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liimeston^, which is wanting, except above the cataracts of the ZaYre,* is supplied 
by shells found in great quantities along the sea shore. Loango abounds in salt : it 
is obtained in shallows along the coast, from a spontaneous evaporation of the water; 
the negroes also prepare it by boiling, f The kingdom of Angola contains salt pits, 
from which are extracted pieces of salt two feet in length, and from five to six 
inches in breadth. The salt sold in the markets by the name of guisama or khia$ama 
stone, is used as a medicine. According to Battel,;|; it is a variety of rock salt, 
beds of which, three feet deep, extend over a considerable part of the province of 
Dcmba. 

The mines of Loango and Benguela furnish excellent iron.§ Nearly | Metals 
all the mountains of Guinea are ferruginous; but the natives do not understand the 
mode of extracting the metal, and the Europeans, in this respect, encourage their 
indolence. In Angola, iron ore is found dissolved in the wafer of the river. With a 
view of arresting it, the negroes place in the river bundles of straw and dried vege- 
tables, to which the metallic particles attach themselves. || According to Battel, 
Lopc^, and Grandpre, copper and silver abound in Angola, and particularly in the 
kingdom of Mayomba, where the metal is found near the surfac^e.tT There are also 
several mines of copper in Adziko, and in the mountains to the north of the river 
Zaire : near the great cataract it is extracted of a bright yellow.** Nothing, how- 
over, attests the presence of gold; and every thing that has boon said concerning the 
mines of the Portuguese colony of Benguela is mere conjecture. 

If the riches of the mineral kingdom are less brilliant than they have | VtgmMn. 
been represented by former travellers? it is not so with the productions of the vege- 
table kingdom. In the valley of th^ Zaire alone, professor Smith discovered 12 
genera, and 250 species, of plants absolutely neio ; besides other 10 genera, and 250 
species, which are only found in Congo, or countries adjacent. ft Nature here, all 
life and activity, presents to the eye a luxuriance which no description can exceed. 
The downs are enamelled with flowers of every hue. The fields and woods are 
clocked with lilies whiter than snow ; in every direction there are entire groves of 
tulips of the n^ost lively colours, intermixed with the tube-rose and hyacinth. The 
rose and jasmine, the ornaments of our gardens, would, in that region, require the 
aid of watering, which the European, either attached to commerce, or given up to 
indolence, altogether neglects. 

Among the alimentary plants is the mafinnga or masanga, a species j A«n>aitiry 
of millet, highly pleasant both in taste and smell, the ears of which are | p^<«* 
a foot long, and weigh from two to three pounds. The Helens, of every variety, 
frrows without culture. J J The luno or luca, probably the test of Abyssinia,§§ forms a 
very white and pleasant. bread, as good as that made of wheat; — ^it is the common 
food of Congo. The ears are triangular, and the grains of an iron-grey colour, 
marked with a black spot ; they are not larger than those of mustard. The seed 
was brought from the environs of the Nile, shortly before the time of Lopez. |||| The 
culture of European wheat has been tried in vain. Its over-luxuriant stalks cover a 
largo space df ground, but continue barren. M. de Grandprc,1Tir however, witnessed 
the growth of ears which contained fifty-two grains. The maize, masza manfrnto^ 
introduced by the Portuguese, is used for fattening pigs. It affords two or three 
crops. Buckwheat affords two crops ; it bears drought better than other corn,*** 
and its stalks rise from six to ten feet. Rice is abundant, but not esteemed. All 
the pot-herbs of Europe, such as the turnip, the radish, lettuce, spillage, the cabbage, 
gourd, cucumber, melon, and fennel, thrive well, and even attain a greater degree of 
perfection than on their native soil. The potato, called by the negroes hala^putOf or 

• Tuckey, 353, 488. 

t Zucchclli, Voyage and Mission, Germ. Transl. p. 153 — 324. Proyart, p. 97. . 

t Purchas Collection, ii. p. 978. § Labat, i. p. 27—83, ii. p. 59. Zucchelfi, p. 280. 

11 I^abat, i. p. n. 1 Purchas^ .p*^78. Lopez, p. 23. De Grandpr^, i. p. 38. 

* * Cavazzi and Labat, i. p. 35. , . 

ft Tuckcy's Narrative, p. 485. H Battel, p. 985. 

§i Ehrmann, Collection des Voyages,' JQii. p. 172. II Lopez, p. 40, 

11 De Grandpr^, i, p. 14. ••• Labat, i. p, 114. 
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• 

Portugueae root, was brought from America, and has a higher flavour than in Europe. 
The American manihot, or cassava, whose root is used instead of bread, is also cul- 
tivated : as likewise the pistachio-nut, particularly in Tioango : the yam ; the taimba 
and the chiousa^ which are a species of bread-fruit. The incouba, or pea of Angola, 
grows under ground. The ouvanda, another species of pea, is gathered from a 
shrub which lives three years, and affords good nourishment. M. de Grandpr6 par- 
ticularly mentions the msangui, which has a taste resembling the lentil. It ranges 
the whole length of the tree.* There are several kinds of small bean, which, planted 
during the rainy season, afford three crops in six months. The ncubanzam is like 
our nut, and requires little attention ; it forms the common food of the natives of 
Congo. The ananas, six spans, high, and always full of fruit, grows naturally in the 
most desert situations,*)* as the sugar-cane ?n the most marshy. This last reaches 
an immeasurable height : the negroes suck the juice, and sometimes bring it to mar- 
ket. The liquorice plant is here parasitical, and its flavour exists only in the stalk. 
Tobacco appears to be indigenous ; it is negligently cultivated, although it is an ob- 
ject of the first imp9rtance among the negroes, women as well as men, who all 
smoke, and make ude of earthen pipes. Some of them also use it in the form of 
powder. The vine has been transplanted from the Canary Islands and Madeira. 
The grape is gathered to the south of the river Zaire : that of the Capuchins is of 
an excellent quality. J The cotton of Congo is not inferior to the American. The 
Arontttio. | pimcuto is extremcly acrid. The clusters of wi^wo^o, which climb trees 
or entwine plants, afford another very powerful species of pepper. The dondo pos- 
sesses all the qualities of canella. The fruit of the mamad, a shrub with very 
large leaves, is like our gourd. The other shrlibs and small trees to be noticed are, 
the mololoy like the lemon ; it is stomachic : the mambroclia, of a pale yellow, like 
the orange : the mobuHoy an aromatic and very wholesome fruit, which grows, in the 
Fraibtreei. | axillas of the leaves, like our figs.§ Besides the pisang, or Java fig,* from 
which is made the bread of the rich, and bticouve, fruit of a fig-banana, the nieossoy 
another kind of pisang, grows in clusters, of the form of a pine-apple, containing more 
than two hundred delicious fruits, which ripen during the whole year. The orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, guava-trees, &c., for the culture of which they are indebted to 
the Portuguese, have not degenerated. || 

In general, southern Guinea is enriched with the same vegetable productions as 
Guinea, properly so called. It possesses exclusively the condtM of two species. Its 
fruit, in shape like a pine-apple, contains a white, farinaceous, and refreshing sub- 
iDdigenom stanco, which melts upon the tongue. The fruit of the zaffo is like our 
'^^^'^^ plum ; it is, however, larger, and of a bright red colour. That of the 

oghohe has the same shape, is yellow, sweet-scented, and of an agreeable flavour ; 
the tree is used in timber-work. The imandoy or enzanda, an ever-green tree, which 
in its leaves resembles the laurel, does not bear fruit ; but its bark is used in the ma- 
nufacturing of stuffs which are in high esteem. Its branches reach the ground, and 
take root. It is probably the ficus benianina of Linnaeus.** The mtdembay which is 
very Uke the insanda, furnishes materials for stuffs of a much higher value* The 
resin procured from its trunk makes a good* bird-lime. The mtroime, of the same 
genus is an object of adoration to the negroes. The oils of liquieri, or luqttiy of capa^ 
nano, or devil's-fig, and t)f jmrgeroylf as well as the gums or resins of casatmevo and 
almeiica are used both in domestic economy and in medicine. |;|; The muchmy a tree 
as large as our oak, produces a pungent, but agreeable fruit. The fruit of the avfi- 
Basse is as large as a nut, and has the flavour of a strawberry. The juice of the ^e- 
gerOf which resembles an oblong orange, is strengthening. The seeds of coUeva, 
the fruit of a very large tree, and resembling an enormpus lemon, are red, bitter, and 

* De Gnndpr^t i. p. 6. f Labat, i. p. 142. Zacchelli, p. 151. 

# Labat, i. p. 144. Proytrt, p. 29—94. f Labat, i. p. 137. 
I LAbat, p. 119—138—141. Proyart, p. 25. 

^ Zttccbelli, p. 152. (It appears that conde is a Poituguese denomination.) 
** Bruna, Afrika, iv. p. 34. Labat, i. p. 122. ft ^urs^eru is also Portuguese. 

Ubat»i.p. 8Q,124»146.j . 
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stomachic. Forests of Mangrove extend along the marshy coasts and I vahMUe 
til© rivers. Sandal wood, red and grey, called clii^ons^Oj is abundant | ^**» 
in Anzico. The tamarind trees and cedars wliich line the Congo river might afford 
wood for the building of large fleets.* 

Many species of the palm tree adorn the plains of Guinea. They | VtHau. 
have not been examined by any naturalist, but there appear to be many peculiar to 
this country. 

The cocoa rises above all these useful trees ; its fruit is heroi as in every other 
situation, one of the greatest blessings of nature. The palm fnatame\ grows in a 
marshy soil. The ribs of its leaves, prodigiously large, are used for the rooting of 
the houses, for ladders of thirty or forty steps, and for elastic poles to support the 
hammocks of the great. | 

The palm n»a/o6a, probably the Cocos guinemsia of Linnseus, yields a sourish wine; 
its fruit is smaller than the cocoa ; its leaves, shorter and wider than those of the 
preceding species, are used for the covering of houses, or for making hampers and 
baskets. The sap of the dwarf palm, the smallest of the species, yields ^n un- 
wholesome beverage which the stomach of negroes alone can bear. Very beautiful 
stuffs are manufactured from the fibres of these leaves. The date-tree, the fruit of 
which is excellent, bears here the name of Samara, the name given to it in the sacred 
writings. This might lelid to the conjecture that some Hebrews or Arabs have 
penetrated as far as Congo. The fruit of the palm coccaia contains a delicious 
drink ; it is of the siee of the melojiy and differs little from the cocoa-nut ; the re- 
maining substance affords a good aliment. 

The tufls of the noble palm of Congo enclose and embellish the fields and forests 
of the country of which it bears the name; its fruits, very abundant, are not inferior 
to any other E^ecies of palm; its wine is sweet, sharp, agreeable, and as strong as 
Champaigne. When not deprived of its sap, it produces at the root of its leaves a 
fruit which a man can scarcely carry ; its seeds have the colour and taste of chesnuts. 
When baked; they are the support of the poor; and when heated, afford a thick oil, 
used by the negroes for seasoning their food, and by Europeans in the process of 
refining: the fibres of the leaves are used in making baskets, ropes, and mats.§ This 
palm, the same undoubtedly to which Lopez gives the name of cola^ and M. de 
Grandpr6 that of UUamer^ as the most common palm, appears to be the Ekde sil- 
vestris of Linnseus. || 

We cannot conclude this account of the principal vegetable productions of XiOwer 
Guinea, without noticing that colossus of the earth, the enormous baohaby or Adan- 
soma digitiUa, which is here called aliconda^ botido, and mapou. It | TiieBMbftb. 
abounds throughout the whole of the kingdom of Congo, and is so large, that the 
arms of twenty men cannot embrace it. IT The substance of its fruits, sufficiently 
large to kill, in its fall, both man and animals, presents a coarse food for the negroes, 
who, when in want, eat even the leaves of the tree ; the shell afforda solid vases; 
from the cinders of the wood soap is extracted ; froni the bark are made crapes and 
coarse linen, serviceable stuffs for the poor, and matches for artillery.. The tree 
being very subject to decay, the negroes avoid constructing their huts within its 
shade, lost they should be crushed by its fall ; but the hollow formed in the interior 
of its trunk, frequently contains water sufficient to supply several thousand men for 
one day ;** and bees have a propensity to swarm in hives attached to the extremities 
of the branches. 

The greater number of these trees and shrubs, are said not to bear conspicuous 
flowers; they are green through the whole year; only the leaves, which have an 
appearance of being scorched during the dry season, fall at the period when new 
ones come forth, at the beginning of the rain. 

In ascending from plants to animated beings, we first observe slugs as | Aninaiib 
large as the human arm. If The sea-shore is covered with cowries. The iiahy both 

* Lopez, p. 42. f A variety of the £orMaut FabelUfer^ L. ^ Ltbat, i. p. 138. 

^ Labat, i. p. 133. B Lopez, p. 41. De Gnndpr^, i. p. 1^ 

t Zaccbelli, p. 282. •• Battel, p. 985. ft Proyart, p. 35. 
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of the sea and of ri?er8, are scarcely better known to travellers than to the inha- 
bitantSi who are unacquainted with the means of taking them. M. do Gfaodprb* 
believes, that the fresh water fishes, and those taken in the sea, wherever the depth 
does not exceed an hundred fathoms, are nearly the same as our own. A species of 
vUms. I small grumbler may be remarked; the air does not destroy its life so 

quickly as in other fish; and for a long time after having been taken, it emits a cry 
which appears distinctly to articulate cro-cro. In fishing with a net, there is a risk 
of being struck by the torpedo, a species of electric ray whose tail is armed with a 
dart. The sting of this fish is generally followed by a considerable swelling, accom- 
panied with acute pains during several days. Zucchelli and Cavazzi give many 
details concerning the lady-fish, or Pesce donna, which appears to be a phocus, per- 
haps the sea-cow (manatus), Battelf speaks of a cetaceous fish, called in the lan- 
guage of thb country emboOy the dog; it resembles considerably the Ddphmtts^orva^ 
and drives before it, along the coast, great numbers of fish, and is itself occasionally 
taken in the net; it is probably the Delphiivus delphia. They dread, in the neigh- 
bouring latitudes, the saw-fish, difiering little from those in the European seas ; the 
ptco, a large and dangerous fish ; and many species of whales. M. de Grandprc 
enumerates the pike and shark tribe, fishes of prey which wage war with men, swal- 
lowing both blacks and whites without distinction. It is an error to suppose tliat the 
negroes of the coast have the talent and courage to oppos6 the shark by force. There 
are eels, of excellent quality, carp, squillone, and other fishes proper for food, in the 
rivers and lakes. 

Beptiiei. I All the rivers are filled with crocodiles, called by some travellers csLt- 
mans; they are generally twenty-five feet long, according to Cavazzi ;| there arc 
some also which never enter the water, but hunt fowls, sheep, and she-goats. In 
another place^ however, he states, that there arc lizards which difier very little from 
crocodiles. Cfamoleons are found in great numbers, and are considered very veno- 
mous. || The flying lizard, or palm-rat, a pretty little animal, is an object of religious 
worship ;ir the rich preserve it with great care, and exhibit it to the adoration of the 
people, who offer it presents. Frogs and toads are of an enormous size. 

Monstrous serpents infest these inhospitable countries. The boa or 
bamoy in length from twenty-five to thirty feet, and five in thickness,^^ 
darts from trees upon men and animals, swallowing them at once, and in its turn 
becomes a prey to the negroes, who attack it during its digestion, or burn it by set- 
ting fire to the woods at the termination of the rains. If It wages an interminable 
war against the crocodiles. The bite of another species of serpent is mortal within 
twenty-four hours. Travellers who are fond of the marvellous, represent it as blind, 
and describe it with two heads ; they mean the amphisbana. 

The mambaf as thick as a man's thigh, is twenty feet long, and very nimble. It 
instinctively chases the n'dambaj and devours it whole and alive. This last is only 
an ell long, with a wide and fiat head like the viper, and the skin beautifully spotted ; 
its poison is very sqbtle. The n^bambi is one of the most venomous ; is with diffi* 
culty distinguished from the trees themselves, the tnmks of which it entwines, lying 
in wait for its prey. It is reported that the touch only of the tenia, a variegated viper, 
is followed by death, but that the bite of the animal is its antidote. The country 
ewarms with scorpions and centipedes; the former often creep into houses and 
books.Jt 

lofwti. I The fieas, bugs, and flics of Europe, arc not found in Guinea; tlicro 

are, however, gnats and mosquitoes in abundance,§§ which form one of the plagues 
of tiie country. The sting of the banso, of the same size as our gadfiy, is said to l>o 
mortal. Different species of very formidable ants infest both men and animal^^. 
Malefactors, who are sometimes bound and exposed to them, are consumed to the 

* De Grandpri, i. p. 35. f Purchas, ii. p. 984. 

t Labat, i. p. 185—393. § Ibidem, i. p. 422. || Zucchelli, p. 147. 

t Lopez, p. 32; do Grandpr^, i. 34. •• Battel, p. 995. 

ft Lopez, p. 32. Carli, Relation of his Mission, p. 45, Germ, trans. Cavazzi or Labat, i. p. 

■c De Graudpre, i. p. 37. §§ Tuckey asserts the contrary, p. 357. 
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boses in one day. Tfao insondi or in8ons!;ongi, enter the trank of elephants, and 
cause them to die in extreme madness. The stiug of the inseniy which arc a hlack 
and very large species, produces violent pains for some hours. Tlie salale (termes), 
small, round, red, and white, are the most dangerous; they insinuate themselves 
every where, and destroy linen, merchandise, furniture, and even houses, the wood 
work of which they hollow out, leaving nothing hut an external shell. According to 
Orandpr^,* they have the instinct to fill up with clay the -stakes which support tlie 
houses, to prevent their fall. Fire alone, and marble, can resist their devouring teeth ; 
but furniture may be secured by placing the feet in pans of water. 

In a country so infested with noisome and destructive insects, it is pleasant to 
know that one, at least, of considerable utility exists ; it is a scarabaeus, of the size 
of a cockchafer, which contributes essentially to the salubrity of the atmosphere, by 
making deep holes, and burying in them all impure and corruptible matters under 
ground ; it is the more valuable in consequence of its wonderful fecundity. Num- 
berless swarms of bees wander in the forests, occupying the hollows of trees, — and 
it is only necessary to drive them away by lighting fires under them, and thus take 
thair honey. Grasshoppers are esteemed as food by the natives, and are not despised 
even by Europeans. 

The ostrich and peacock are esteemed by the negroes.| In, Angola, | Birds, 
the king has reserved the sole privilege of keeping peacocks.;]; There are both 
brown and red partridges, which have the peculiarity of perching upon trees. The 
quail, pheasant, thrush, the widow and cardinal birds are found in abundance. The 
cuckoo differs from ours in its note.§ The Ckiculus indicator^ found in every part of 
the torrid zone, here bears the name of Bengo, The parrot varies much as to size, 
colour, and voice. || Very different to those we see in cages, strong, nimble, and 
bold, they fly with great rapidity, and are very formidable to other birds, which tlicy 
attack, and lacerate most unmercifully in the combat. 

The difierent species of turtle doves, pigeons, fowls, ducks, and geese of this 
country are not well distinguished. The idle disposition of the natives has never 
thought of profiting by the use of the eggs of fowls in domestic economy. The hen, 
lefl to herself, deposits her eggs where she pleases, and runs undisturbed about the 
fields with her chickens in search of food. Among the fisher birds, is the peUcan, 
the puffin; and gulls of every variety. The skin of the pelican, applied to the sto- 
mach, is said to restore its vigour. 

It is astonishing to behold the immense number of eagles, vultures, falcons, hawks, 
and other birds of prey, which hover over the woods when set on fire by thq negroes, 
and snatch from the midst of the flames quadrupeds and serpents half roasted. Ac- 
cording to the report of travellers, who have given *a very superficial account of birds, 
the number of owls, screech owls, and bats, is also very considerable. 

Among the quadrupeds, the hippopotamus affords the negroes an agree- | Rpwiroped«. 
able dish ; which, on meager daysj is not unacceptable to Europeans. IT The wild 
boar (engaUiy) of which there aVe several varieties, is a scourge to the country. The 
hog, introduced by the Portuguese, is less remarkable for its size than for the good- 
ness of its flesh. The blacks rear a few guinea-pigs. The use of the horse, the 
ass, and the mule is a nullity to the negro, who dares not even venture to mount 
them. Whether negroes or Portuguese, the inhabitants find it preferable to be car- 
ried about in hammocks. 

According to Lopez and Battel, there is not a single horse to be found through the 
whole of Congo. A missionary declares that he had seen one only.** Those which 
Europeans had imported to multiply the species were either devoured by wild beasts 
or by the negroes, who like their flesh. The zebra is not -rare in Congo, in Ben- 
guela, and Loangcf f I'he negroes hunt it for food, and sell its skin to Europeans. 
Herds of two or three hundred bufialoes are often seen, which appear to be of the 

• Grandprd, i. p. 20. t ^ucchcUi, p. 286 ; Labat, i. 184. 

# Lopez, p. 33. § Proyart, p. 33. | l)c Grandprc, i. 34. 
1 Labat, i. p. 195—197. Battel, p. 984. ZuccheUi, p. 145. •• Proyirt, p. 31. 
tt Labat, p. 168. Lopez, p. 30. Carli, Battel, etc. 
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same species with those of the Gape. The hunt is dangerous. Thoy are continu- 
ally at war with tlie Hon, the panther and the leopard. Oxen do not labour ; the ne- 
groes do not attend to them, and most of the cows left by ships at tlieir departure 
perish. Sheep brought from Europe are diminished in size, and their wool ha» be- 
come changed into a short hair ; but they are very prolific. 

Roebucks, wild goats, gazelles, or antelopes, in great numbers, are to be found in 
those parts of the country, which are near water. The size of the empoUmga or tni- 
polanca^ is equal to the ox: he carries his neck upright, and his head erect; his horns, 
three palms in length, crooked, knotty, and terminating in points, are made into wind 
instruments. Naturalists must decide whether this is not the empophoe or elk of the 
Cape.t Cavazzi distinguishes it from the trnpargtuu, which he compares to wild 
mules ; its flesh is eaten. The smallest species of gazelle is called n^toat. Lopez 
is the only traveller who mentions rabbits, martins, and sables. M. tie Grandprt 
adds hares, but the civit (Viverra zibetha) is here indigenous; the Portuguese, on 
their arrival, found some domesticated. Dogs rove in troops, and only 
utter a mournful howl ; even those that are brought from Europe soon 
lose their power of smelling and barking.]; The wolves, whose flesh affords a meal 
to the negro, are their implacable enemies. These wolves, or rather ja«kallsy are 
very fond of palm oil, and have a quick scent. Too cowardly to attack men on tl)c 
highway, they enter* by troops into houses by night, and seize them while asleep. 
Their hideous cries in the deserts, spread terror among the caravans, who consider 
them as infhllible presages of death. Zucchelli speaks of them under the name of 
mebbie, wild dogs, and distinguishes them very precisely from wolves.§ Another 
species of wild dog, with spotted skin, is also mentioned. These attack with fury 
flocks of sheep, goats, the largest cattle, and even wild beasts; they are probably 
hyaenas. The ravages occasioned by leopards and panthers, called in the language 
of the country engoi, are not less considerable. There appear to be two species of 
cnfi^oi; the one possesses the open country, the other the forests: the latter is tlic 
most formidable, from its sudden irruptions into inhabited districts. The n^sofi and 
the ^ngiy resemble in some degree the wild-cat and the tiger-cat || 
Monkeys. | The Variety of monkeys which sport upon the highest trees is so great 
that travellers have despaired of being able to reduce them to a catalogue. They 
abound particularly in the environs of the river Zaire. Europeans are particularly 
partial to a small monkey, with a long tail and blue face, remarkable for its great gen- 
tleness and docility. 

The largest monkey of Guinea, called chimpanzee^ or kimptzeyj in the 
countTy,1T pongo, or cujoeSy by the traveller Battel,** and by naturalists, 
odytes, is not found far from the equator. If Its height is four feet, and 
there is no appearance of a tail. M. de Grandpr6 has had an opportunity of admir- 
ing the understanding, if not the mind, of a female, which was subject to tlie same 
peculiar complaints as women. 'This animal had learned to heat Uie oven: it w;is 
particularly careful that no coal should escape, and' set fire to the vessel; perfectly 
underMood when the oven was sufRciently heated, and never foiled to apprize the 
baker of this circumstance; and he, in his turn, entirely confided in it, hastening to 
bring his shovel as soon as the animal came to fetch him, without ever being led into 
an. error by his informant When they turned the capstan, it endeavoured to assist 
with all its power, like a sailor. When the sails were loosened for departure, it 
mounted, of its own accord, the yards with the sailors', who treated it as one of tlieir 
own crew. It would have taken charge of the main-sail, a most difiicult and danger- 
ous service, if the sailor who was destined to that particular post had not refused to 
give it upr It belaced the shrouds as well as any sailor; and observing how the end 
of the rope was fastened to prevent its hanging, it did the same to that of which it 

• Lopez, p. 31. Battel, p. 972. Labat et Cavazzi, i. p. 26—160. 

f Zimmerniann, Hist de rHomme, ii. p. 109, (in German.) 

^ Kattcl, pages 982 ct 954. Labat, i. p. 168. 

§ Zucchelli, p. 293. Labat, i. p. 167. 

I idem, i. p. 177. 1 Grandprc, i. p. 26. 

** Zimmermann, Hist, de rUomme, ii. p. 170, ft Purchasy p. 982. 
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had posfiession. Finding its hand caught, and held fast, it disengaged it withomt 
crying, or altering its features; and when the business was over, it showed its supe- 
rior agility over the other sailors, by passing them, and descending in an instant. 
This animal died on the passage, owing to the brutal treatment of the second mate. 
It bore this cruel usage with the greatest resignation, raising its hands in a suppliant 
manner, to implore a remission of the stripes they were inflicting. From that mo- 
ment, it refused to eat, and died of hunger and suffering on the fifth day, as much re- 
gretted as any one of the crew would have been. 

The ancients appear to have been well acquainted with this monkey.^ It gene- 
rally walks upright, supported by the. branch of a tree, afler the manner of walking 
with a stick. The negroes dread it, and not without reason, for it treats them harshly 
whenever they meet. If credit may be given to more than one missionary,'! a con- 
nection between these satyrs and negresses, to whom they appear singularly partial, 
has really produced species of monsters. . \ 

We shall now proceed to trace a chorographic sketch of the coun- 
tries, the physical condition of which we have above described : at first 
confining ourselves to the countries bordering on the sea coast, and to those o{ xhe 
interior politically connected with them, whose limits are tolerably well ascertained ; 
though, with respect to the geographical position of the whole coast. Captain Tuckoy 
has discovered that a considerc2>le error has prevailed. From Cape Lopez to Cape 
Padrcn^ it has been laid down a degree farther to the westward than its true situation. 
From Cape Lopea^ to the bay of Saint Catherine^ a port seldom visited, the coast is 
very little known, and appears to consist of low land, covered with trees. The na* 
tives are in a miserable condition, and considered treacherous. Their chief acknow- 
ledges the sovereignty of Loango. The river Seite waters a country hem which 
red-wood has been exported ; at present, however, it is not frequented. At tiie 
mouth of the great river Banna, j; is the bay ofMayomboj where there is rather more 
commerce ; the inhabitants are more civil, hospitable, and intelligent, than .those of 
the 'Other states ; they procure the greater part of the ivory sold in tl>e neighbouring 
ports ; they can work in copper, and are acquainted with the gum-tree ;. but it is not 
true that the mountains of Mayamha contain gold : in that case, the natives would 
have worked tire mines. Their chiefs are subordinate to the kingdom 1 Kingdom of 
of LoangOy which extends about fifty marine leagues from north to | ^^^"K*** 
south, and sixty from east to west ; but M contains, with its dependencies, at most 
only six hundred thousand inhabitants, so greatly has the slave-trade drained its po- 
pulation. § ,The country round the bay of Loango^ exhibits . mountains of a red 
colour, tolerably steep, and covered with palms. The city of Bouali, better known 
by the name of Banza-Loango, the capital of the kingdom, situated about a league 
from the coast, in a large and fertile plain, has long, straight, and clean streets, || and 
fifleen thousand inhabitants, tolerably industrious. IT It has an. agreeable appearaoce, 
on account of the palms and pisangs which shade and cover the adjoining cojuntr}'. 
The water is excellent ; but the harbour is not sufficiently deep for large vessels, and 
its entrance is obstructed by rocks. There is here a trade for fine stuffs, manufac- 
tured in the ci^, from leaves. Provisions, fowls,- fish, oils, wines, com, ivory, copper 
and dye-wood, inferior to that of Brazil ; and it is to be remarked, that the negroes 
of Loango are not very nice with regard to the merchandise imported^ and readily 
take what would be refused in other places. But the natives, from policy, and per- 
haps by means of poison, which they well know how to administer, have given tlieir 
country the reputation of being extremely unhealthy, which has prevented Euro- 
peans from establishing th.emselves there, or even from sleeping on shore. The 
slaves, brought to this market are from Mayomba, Quibangua, or Montequessa : the 
Mayombas are inferior in quality, but most numerous : the Quibanguas belong to a 
small district in the interior ; they are the finest negroes, well made, very black, with 
a pleasing countenance ; their teeth are particularly beautiful : the Montequas are 

* iElian, xvi. p. 15. Galen, Adm, anat L p. 2. and vi. p. 1. Herod, iv. 

t Lopez, p. 32. Labat, i. p. 174. ^ Battel, p. 981. 

§ De Grandpr^, i. p. 216. I Battel, p. ^9. Proyart, p. 204, 
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well mado, but spoil their teeth by filing, with a view of rendering them pointed ; 
tliey also make long marks upon botli cheeks, and sometimos on tlie body.* 
Black Jews. | A i'act wortliy tlic attention of travellers, is, tliat, according to Olden- 
dorp,! ^^^^ kingdom of Loango contains black Jews, scattered throughout the coun- 
try ; they are despised by the negroes, who do not even deign to eat with theoi ; they 
are occupied in trade, and keep the sabbath so strictly that they do not even converse 
oil that day ; they have a separate burying ground, very far from any habitation. 
The tombs are constructed with masonry, and ornamented with Hebrew inscriptions; 
the singularity of which excites the laughter of the negroes, who discern in them 
only serpents, lizards, and other reptiles. M. Ehrrmann, finding it impossible to 
explain the origin of these Jews, doubts the reality of the fact ; Busching, however, 
Michaelis, and Zimmermann, do not hesitate to admit their existence; Bruns con- 
siders them the descendants of the Falashes of Habesch, or Abyssinia^ and Sprengel 
wishes them to be considered as the descendants of Portuguese Jews, who, havini; 
quitted their country, are no longer afraid to pr.ofess ope^ly the reUgion of their 
fathors. Five leagues to the north of Loanga is Quilangay a river of very difficult 
access, whither trading vessels sometimes go. 

The kingdom of CacongOy by sailors generally called Malemba, from 
the principal port situated about sLxtecii leagues south of Loango, is 
famous for tiie excellent slaves formerly obtained there; it abounds in fruits and 
vegetables, kids, pigs, game, and fish.| The king dines alone in publig, surroundetl 
by a numerous suite; but, as soon as he prepares to drink some palm wine, everr 
oue present is obliged to prostrate himself on the ground, lest the king should die if 
any one of his subjects should witness his drinking. § While sitting in the quality 
of judge, form requires that every judgment giyen should be followed by a draught 
of wine, with a view of refreshing his majesty. Kingdc, tlie capital of the country, 
is about thirty leagues from the coast ; it consists of several thousand huts, over 
which palm and other trees wave their verdant heads. 

The bay of Cahinday situated five short leagues to the south of JUa- 
lemhoj often gives its name to the kingdom of JV^Goyo, otherwise En^Gmj 
or Goy, It is a very fine harbour, called the Paradise of the- Coast, and the most 
agreeable situation of all the surrounding country. {{ The sea is always smooth, and 
debarkation very easy. The Portuguese after having, at difierent periods, eudea- 
vourcd to establish themselves here, mad^ a last attempt during the American war, 
and opposed by force the first vessels which came to trade at tliis port, aflcr the 
peace of 17S3. The French government sent an expedition commanded by M. do 
Marigny, who destroyed the fort and made the trade free. The country, in general, 
is very fine, extremely fertile, and contains many beautiful spots. The capital is at 
a distance of two days journey in the interior. 

The trade of this part of the country consists of Congos, JSognies, and 
Mondongos, whom the blacks call Mondongonese.lT The Sognies are 
generally copper-coloured, large, and tolerably well made. The Mondongonesc are 
botli handsome and of good dispositions ; but they are accustomed, like the Mon- 
tegnese, to whom they are neighbours, to cut their faces so as to make large scars ; 
their teeth also are all filed. Tliey likewise score tlieir breasts in various symmetri- 
cal forms, allow the skin to swell before it heals, that it may be raised above the edges 
of the wound, and thus form a sort of embroidery of which they are \eiy vain. The 
women also lacerate their neck unmercifully for the sake of this supposed beauty. 
They h<ivc besides, the folly to inflict three large wounds on the belly, and to make 
the skin swell, so that three large transverse protuberanccH may be formed upon tliis 
region. They never cease to cut and to heal the wound alternately, until it has ac- 
quired the extent desired. . Many blacks, chiefly among the Mondongos, arc cir- 
cumcised, but they do not appear to attach to it any religious idea. 

Afler crossing the Zaire, you immediately enter the kingdom of Con^Oj 
bounded on the south by the river Danda, by sandy deserts, and the 

' I)e Grandpre, ii. p. 13. f Oldendorp, Histoire de la Mfission, i. p. 387. 
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lofty inountains of Angola, oh the east, by the countries almost unknown of Fun- 
geno and Matamba, by the mountains of the Sun, and the rivers Coanza and Bar- 
beli,* which appears to be the principal branch of tlie Zaire. Many pleasant islands 
arise from the bed of the Za'ire. 

It overflows during the rainy season, and fertilizes the adj6ining country ; never- 
theless, far from frequenting it, ships avoid it on account of the unhealthtness of the 
air and water. Tuckey found its risings to take place both in the wet and dry seasoBi 
commonly to twelve feet of elevation in the wet, and seven feet in the dry season. 
From the latter increase, he considered the northern origin of the Zaire as demon- 
strated, f Going towards the south is the river Atnbrizy where there is a small rofid. 
The port itself, within a bank of sand, can only receive two vessels.^ The river 
Mapoula is still farther to the south. Tessels do not go thither, on account of the 
exactions of the Portuguese, whose last stations are found in this neighbourhood. 

The country of Congo is extremely fertile, and produces two crops I Frodnee. 
within the year, the one during the month of April, and the other in I)ecember.§ 
Besides palm trees, which are very fine, there are forests of jasmine, and wild cinna- 
mon trees in great numbers. Hogs, sheep, birds, fowls, Hsh, and the tortoise, are 
in abunclance. 

The Portuguese, whose missionaries have been active since 1482, in | Otfretmneiic. 
preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of Congo, have succeeded in bringing this^ 
kingdom under their sovereignty ; but whether owing to weakness or negligence, 
they leave it a prey to intestine revolutions. In order to familiarise the negroes witli 
the forms of European civilization, they have rhade the nobles adopt, instead of the 
eminent title of niani or seigneur, || tlic titles of duke, count, and marquis, and have 
divided the kingdom into six provinces, viz. Sogno, Pcmba, Batta, Pango, Bamba, 
and Sandi. Sometimes they reckon only five : San Salvador, the residence of the 
king ; Bamba, Sandi, Pemba^ and Sogno. Bamba and Sandi are dutchies, Sogno, 
a county, and Pemba, a marquisate; Each of these provinces has a banza, or resi- 
dence for the chief.lT 

The capital of Congo, called by the Portuguese St. Salvador, forms, 
with its precincts, a particular district, under the immediate government 
of the king, and is bounded by Sogno, Sandi, and Pemba; It is situa 
in the interior, upon a high mountain containing mines of iron. Its position is ex- 
tolled as one of the most healthy in the world.** 

Its streets are wide, with many' squares symmetrically planted with palm trees, 
whose perpetual verdure forms a pleasing contrast with the whiteness of the houses, 
which are washed with lime both within and without. Its population is subject to 
great variation, in consequence of the revolutionary tumulU which are inseparable 
from the accession of a new king. At the beginning of the 18th century, when Zuc- 
chelli visited the city, it presented a heap of ruins, ft On the summit of the moun- 
tain there is a fort, which was built by the Portuguese soon aflcr their arrival, and 
which now encloses the* king's palace with its. dependencies. There are still some 
remains of churches formerly built by them. Th^ dispersed Europeans, estimated 
at forty thousand persons, have established themselves in other situations, diffusing 
among the natives necessary and useful arts. 

The province of Sogno or Sonho, to the west of St. Salvador, between 
tho Za'ire, Ambriz, and the sea, is a sandy and dry soil, very favourdble, 
however, to the growth of palms. It has good salt pits along the sea-shore, which 
are very productive to its prince.* Times of scarcity, which frequently occur, do not 
diminish th^miturtil ^iety of the inliabitants. This scarcity, joined to a superabun- 
dant population, 1ms forced many to quit the country and to establish themselves in 
Cacongo, on the north side of the Zaire. M. do Grandpre deseribes them as quar- 

* Labat, p. 22« f p. 223, 342, 343. i De Gmndpr^, ii. p. 41 et soiv. 

§ I^abat, V. p. 160. FalconUndge'f Account, etc. p. SS, I Lopez^p. 34. 

t Labat, v. p. 129^. Carli, p. 36. L(^ez,p. 39.* ** Wadslram, Efisay on ColomzatioD. 
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relflome, morose, cunning, and cowardly : one thing miiy be considered as certaiii 
that they are very ill-disposed towards Kiiropeans of every description.* il 

ProrioM of I Bamba, also situated on the coast, lies between the rivers Ambriz and 
Buita. I Loz, to the south of Sogno, and east of Pomba, is one of the great ana 

fertile provinces of the kingdom. It has large salt pits, and fisheries of cowries.f 
Its mountains, rich in metals, extend as far as Angolai.;]; I 

The province of P«m6o, situated in the centre of the empire, is watered 

and fertilized by the rivers Lelunda, Kai, and Ambriz. Its proximity to 
the capital gives stimulus to activity and industry, and renders the inhabitants securel 
fiora those persecutions to which the other provinces are subject from their gover- 
nors. ' 
p^^y^jn^ ^ I Baita, situated to the east of Pemba, and north of the burning moun- 1 
B*'^*- I tains, is of considerable extent. It is asserted that the inhabitants, gene- 
rally called Mo8ambi,§ have, from the natural goodness of their disposition, ado|>te<] ' 
the Christian religion with more zeal than all the other Congos. Nevertheless, and 
probably on account of these sentiments, they are generally at war with the neigh- 
bouring districts, particularly with the formidable Giagas. Their governor, however, 
has the sole permission of maintaining soldiers taken from among the natives, whilv 
all the ether governors of provinces are compelled to employ the Portuguese troops. 
The Mosombi can raise from sixty to eighty thousand men. 

The province of Pmif^a, is bounded on the west by Batta, on the south 

by Dembo and the mountains of the Sun, on the east by the river Bar- 
boli, and on the north by Sandt. 

Sandi, to the north of St. Salvador, is bounded on the north by the 

river Zaire, on the south-east by the provinces of Batta and Panga, on 
the north-cast by the kingdom of Macoco and the Crystalme hills, at the foot of whicL 
the Bancoar empties itself into the Zaire. The country is well watered and rich in 
metals, particularly iron. The mountains to the north of the Zaire, near the groat 
water-fall, where the Dukes of Sandi exercise a precarious authority, contain mine^ 
of yellow copper, which is sold at Loanda. The tranquillity of this province is fre- 
quently disturbed by the insubordination of the district chiefs, who revolt against thi 
Duke. The Giagas and other savage tribes, by their frequent inroads, keep up the 
ferocity of tlieir habits. Merchants, however, carry on a profitable trade by bringing 
salt, cowries, as well as Indian and European goods, in exchange for ivory, 6kin^, 
and stuffs. 

vtrioai pio. I Besides these six provinces, there are others more or less important, 
▼inoes. I viz. Zttiona, Znia^-Maxondo, JS^Damboj J>r^Su9so, J^SellOj Juvay Alam- 

bo, J>rZoh, K^Zanga^ Marsinga, Morlondo, these are in a great measure unculti- 
vated, deserted, or occupied by savage nations, who lead a wandering life in the midst 
of forests, or in the narrow passes of inaccessible mountains. 

The province of Ovando, on the confines of Angola, was formerly subject to the 
King of Congo, but the chiefs have withdrawn themselves from the authority of their 
lawful sovereign, to place themselves under the protection of the Portuguese, who 
honeur them with the title of Duke. The Dombi have also been influenced by this 
example, and by the arts of the missionaries. 

The different meanings attached to the name of Angola, have caufreil 

some confusion in tlie accounts of travellers in Low Guinea. Thianajiic 
is frequently given to the country situated between Cape Lopez Gousalvo and St. 
PhiHp de Benguela^ viz. from 0° 44' to 12° 14' of southern latitude. The Portu- 
guese, however^ ever jealous of their colony Loanda- San-Paolo, donotreaddy allow 
access to strangers, who, consequently, scarcely advance towards the south, beyond 
Ambriz in 7** 20' of latitude ; it is the coast therefore, from this port to Cape Lopez, 
to which the name of Angola is generally given in comoierce.lT 
The kingdom of Dongo, Angola, or N'Gola, of geographers, is bounded on the 

• Libftt, i. p. 29. De Grandpr^, u. p. SS. + t «bat, i. p. 26. 
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north by the river Danda, on (he east by Matemb^, on the south by Benguela, and on 
the west by the sea. Before its conquest by the Portuguese, its boundaries extendea 
from 6^ 30' to 16^ of south latitude.* It is a very mountainous country, and httle 
cultivated. From May to the end of October, no rain falls. Its dry and phniMi ind 
stoi^ mountains have no springs ; fresh water, therefore, is very scarce. I'oiiticai lute. 
The idea of making cisterns is beyond the narrow understandings of the natives ; the 
industry of the more provident among them, is confined to the boring of troughs in 
the trunks of trees, in which they preserve rain-water. The Portuguese having been 
uuable to convert these people to Christianity, content themselves with enrolling 
them for militajfy service. The garrisons of tlie greater number of their forts con- 
sist of Angolese, who, however, they do not instruct in the use of fire-arms. With 
the view of attaching them, they have given to the natives some privileges, the most 
important of which is, the appointment of their governors or viceroys. Salt, wax, 
and hoBey, are the principal productions of the country. 

Quiiama holds the first rank among its provinces. It is situated at | Provincct. 
the mouth of the Coanza, a rapid and deep river, which vessels may ascend to the 
extent of forty leagues* It aboimds with the hippopotamus. Sumbi, the second pro- 
viace, is watered by the rivers Nice, Coiba, and Catacombole. Fine pasture grogmds 
are seen occupied by serpents and ^ild beasts. Some islands, situated at tltc mouth 
of the Catacombole, are cultivated and populous. They breed numerous herds of 
horned cattle*! 

From the north, along the coast of Angola, we arrive at the city of 
Loauda-Sai^ Paolo, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in the west 
of Africa. It is situated at the bottom of a gulf, at the mouth of the river Bengo, and 
iias a good fort, defended by batteries and by a garrison of malefactors. The city is 
built partly upon the sea-shore, and partly on an eminence which commands the coun- 
try. Regular sea-breezes moderate the summer heats. According to Baynal, its 
population is from seven to- eight hundred whites, and three thousand negroes or free 
mulattoes. Alore ancient and probable accounts, estimate the number of whites and 
free men of colour at three thousand, without determining the number of black slaves, 
ivho form the principal wealth of the inhabitants ; one proprietor often has more th^i 
a hundred in his service. Almost every slave understanding some trade, they work 
for the profit of their masters.;]; There is a tribunal of the inquisition, a bishop, many 
convents, and churches in every respect worthy of the devout Portuguese. Nothing 
can equal the magnificence with which the saints' days are celebrated. The rich 
inhabitants have built elegant country houses on the banks of the Coanza, the 
Bengo, and the Donda, which diversify the prospect over a circumference of forty 
leagues^ 

The island of Loanda shelters the port, and supplies the city with good water. It 
IS rendered remarkable, by the fine brown, brilliant and much esteemed cowries, 
which are here fished at the expense of the king of Portugal. In other respects the 
suspicious jealousy of the Portuguese conceals, under an impenetrable veil, the 
commerce and industry of this place. It appears, from positive data, that Loanda 
communicates by land with Mozambique, by means of caravans, which coast along 
the river Zambesa.§ 

^ Benguela, althoogh equally subject to the Portuguese government, has 
retained the title of kingdom, and some insignificant privileges. It ex- 
tends-from the rivers Cubegi and Coanza, as fiu- as cape Negro. Its eastern limit 
is formed by the river Cumeni. Its interior, liilly luid rugged, conoeals prodigious 
numbers of elephants, rhinocerosses, zebras, and antelopes. The oxen and sheep 
are of an extraordinary size ; but the extreme droughts, and the incursions of the 
Giagas, have considerably diminished their number. i?here are excellent salt pits 
in Benguela. 

The province of Ijubolo, on the confines of Quissama, abounds in | Provincet. 
palm treesy numerous herds of anteUpes feed under their shade. || It sometimes 

• Uruns, Afrjka, iv. p. 156i t '-al^at, i, p. 59. * Idem, v. p. 124. 

§ Ve Grandpr^^ i. p. 22J. (See her^tei- the urtide Mozambique.) I Labftt» i. p. 66. 
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giToa its namo to the whole territoiy comprocd within the rirers Congo nd doa 

The province of Rmha^ abounds in eoniy and has good fiaheriea. Scda^ to the west 
of Bamba, ia a hilly and well-watered country, rich in paaturage, and has excellent 
iron. The mountain rocks support, on their summits, many fields well cidtivatod, 
where the inhabitants breathe a pure and wholesome air.* 

The provinces of Upper and Lower Bemba^ abound in homed cattle, tame as well 
as wild; the river Latanoy called by the Portuguese GtUMWt*o, or Bio San Francisco^ 
which runs through them, abounds in iish, crocodiles, serpents, and the hippopotamos. 
iniuOiitnti of I The idiom of the people of Bemba is peculiar, and very difficult. They 
^'°^ are prone to idolatry and superstition. The skins of animals and serpents, 

pierced with a hole for their heads, serve them for clothing. 

TambOf bounded on the east by Bamba, is a country intersected with rivers and 
marshes. Jwpolangas, and impanguas,'\ are found there in considerable quantity. 
The source of tho Congo, it is said, is at the bottom of a rock, surmounted by a 
Portuguese fort, which commands the province. The country of fVacco^ consists 
of hills and fruitful valleys. Cabt^zo abounds in metals, particularly in iron. 

The Portuguese establishment of S, Philippe de Btnfj^uelay on the river of that 
name, in a very unhealthy situation, is defended by a garrison of two hundred trans- 
ported convicts;;]; and contains only houses built with mud and 8traw.§ Old Ben- 
guela, is a post still more insignificant. 

Kncdom oT [ The kingdom of Maiamboy Ues between the limits of Congo and Ben- 
MaMBba. | g^^la; towards the east, it is surrounded by very high mountains and 
thick fojresU) the air is temperate, and the soil fertiUzed by the overflowing of the 
rivers. The chiefs of Matamba, formerly tributary to tho kings of Congo, are at 
present independent. The borders of the coast, with the islands of Coaogo and 
Coanza, are the only cultivated parts of the country. The natives have little in- 
dustry. They extract tho ircm of their territory, without knowing properly how to 
work it ; for they purchase from strangers their implements of agriculture. Unwrought 
mines of- gold are supposed to exist in the mountains* 

Such is the account of those countries of southern Guinea hitherto known, and 
in some measure civilized ; or, at least, inhabited by tribes. We will now ccmsider 
the physical, moral, and political condition of these people. . 

Tho negroes of Congo s^pear to be inferior in understanding to many 
other African tribes. They possess, however, a very good memory ; 
their sentiments, instincts, and desires are gross } their pussions quick 
and fierce ; their manners, customs, and general mode of life, in the rustic or primi- 
tive state, approach so near to animality, that it is not surprising they should, have 
considered monkeys as belonging to their own species. Their stupidity is such, that 
they liave never been able to comprehend the advantage of a mill. The women, 
who alone perform all the work, are obliged to pound the com in a wooden mortar, 
and then to grind it in a hollow stone, by turning about another stone with the hand, ij 
They have not the least idea of writing ; their time is divided into day and night, 
and the day into three parts. They do not, howevfr, understand the period of a 
year, and reckon by lunations. Their navigation is confined to fishing, for which 
they make use of boats made of the trunks of trees hollowed out by fire, without 
any form on the outside. Their nets, which they have attempted to form after tho 
European manner, are equally bad. The coast fortunately abounds in fish. They 
are equally inexpert in hunting ; have no trained dogs, and cau'only proceed by the 
eye. The sportsman is some time adjusting his piece, turns his head and fires, 
drops his piece, runs off as quickly as possible, returns some time after to fetch his 
gun, which he approaches with trepidation, and if he finds the game,' carries it ofi* in 
triumph. Their courage is not more conspicuous in the wars which they wage 
among themselves. AE army of two hundred men is considered a large and very 

* Tuckey, 352. f Described page 38, among the gazelles of Con»>. 

t Zucchelli, J). 124. f iuabat, t. v. p. 119. 

'^•nuis Afrika, t. iv. p. 57, 
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uncomnum. armameDt* Bom in a state of bnttkh ignorance, at the I tm •» 
same time puffed up with pride and vanity, these degraded beings are, | ^^' 
of all masten, the most severe, barbarous, and capricious ; the slaves i^proach tliem 
on their knees, and the greatt who alone wear slippers, treat the people with an ex- 
treme haughtiness ; they are compelled to bow their servile faces in the dust All 
the people look up to their kings as the greatest monarchs of the globe ; these arc 
proud of their prerogatives to wear boots when they can procure them, and are often 
ludicrously dressed in some wom-dut European uniform, which barely cover their 
disgusting nakedness. They consider their country, which is disputed with them 
by wild beasts, as the most beautiful, delightful, and highly favoured in the world. 
The most unrestrained polygamy exists in Congo, and the whole in- | PdygtBy. 
iluence of the Christian religion has been confined to the discouragement of inces- 
tuous marriages. The holy state of marriage, the mutual affection of man and 
wife, and the enjoyments of domestic happiness, are foreign to the ideas of a Congoo ; 
surrounded by a nmnerous pregeny, he feels no attachment to his children, t Drunk- 
enness, noisy music, indecent dances, and sleep, are. his enjoyments. Useful works 
are performed by females, and numberless slaves. A rich man some- | stngQiircvt- 
times gives a vingarif or public dinner to the whole village ; on those | ^""^ 
occasions they dnnk lately of vulaffOf or palm wine* Their dress is highly fantas- 
tical ; the princes and lords of Congo, Batta, and Sogno, are proud of dressing in a 
black hat The great of Lidiola attach small bells to their dress. The inhabitants 
of the countries watered by the Coango and the Coarif file their teeth until they 
become as pointed as those of the dog. Some have four of them drawn. In the 
kingdom of Malamba they universally retain the ancient custom of making incisions 
into their flesh. 

Among the singular customs in Congo, may be remarked that of bus- | RnitaMU. 
bands going to bad when their wives are deUvered. Zuchelli mentions this circum- 
stance. It 18^ moreover, singular, that this custom should be found among so many 
dififerent nations ; modems have observed it in B^am, in Tartary, India, and a con- 
siderable part of America.| The ancients attest its existence among the Canta- 
brians,$ the Corsicans,[| and the nations near the Euxine sea.ir It is difficult to 
explain how the same custom should have been carried to nations so- far separated, 
and such complete strang«:s to each other. On the contrary, it is easy to explain 
its origin, by observing the general character of savage nations. The birUi of a 
child 10 a happy event, and the friends of the parenls generally wish them joy on. the 
occasion. In civSized countries, it is the mother who receives the congratulations, 
in a bed-chamber highly decorated. Among savage nations,* where the woman is 
only a slave, these congratulations are addressed to the husband. For the purpose 
of receiving these with due solemnity, he reclines either on his hammock or on his 
bed ; he continues there as long as the visits last, and, from idleness, some days 
longer. That he may not die of hunger, it is necessary that his wife should feed 
and take oare of him.** 

The King of Congo's court is a wretched imitation of the ancient 
court of Lisbon : the monaroh, as in Europe, sitting on his throne, is 
attended by black counts and marquisses attired in coarse imitations of the Euro- 
pean costume and orders. The Pagan kings have retained the barbarism of tlieir 
indigenous pomp. The King of Loango in former times, once a-year> ^o^7,ninH 
and with great ceremony, went oyt to meet the whole nation, to give a ci«:«. 
solemn order to the rain to water the earth. It sometimes happened that the clouds 
obeyed ; the people then returned well convinced of the power of their prince.'} t 
The |>eople having now, however, become less docile, the king has ceased to order 

* De Grsadpr^, i. 130. and teq. f Cvnzzi and Labat, t. ii. p. 427. 

^ TiBOf de Indiae utriusque re naturali, I. i. p. 14. Pauw, Uecherches philosophiqucs sur 
lea Ani^ricains, ii. 232. § Strab. dog. ill. 250. (Alzn^lov.) 

I Diod. Sic. I. V. p. 350, (Wesscl.) 
^ ApoUon. Rhod. tom. ii. v. 1013. Valer. Flaccus, torn. V. v. 150. 

* * IJeckmann^ Boulanger, Pauw. Set our Annalea des Voyagea, ii. p. 366. 
tt l^pec, p. 14. Battel, p. 980. 
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rain and fino weather. One of his minitters at present performs this duty; hut that 
he may shelter, in some measure, his responsibihly, he carefully defers ordering the 
rain until it has fairly begun. The Congos say, their coimtry once formed a mighty 
empire, the chief of which divided it amongst his three sons, giving to one both 
sides of the «/iper part of the river as far as Sangtfila; to the second, the left or 
northern bank, Blmdy^ Congo; to the third, the right bank, Bonze Jf^Yonga, The 
two latter are still considered as separate vicerojalties. The English, in 1816, 
found Congo divided into a number of petty states, or chenooships, held as a kind of 
fiefs under some real or imaginary personage Uving in the interior, nobody knows 
exactly where. Tuckey* could only learn that the paramount sovereign was desig- 
nated Blindy N'Congo, and resided at Banza in the interior, named Congo, six days 
journey south from the river, where the Portuguese had an establishment, and where 
there were soldiers and white women. This place is no doubt the San Salvador! of the 
Portuguese ; and whether or not this prince, as is stated, l>e quite independent, all 
the other kings of the provinces situated between Cape Lopez and the river Zaire, 
do homage to the king of Loango, and pay him a tribute in women. In other re- 
spects they are despotic, without opposition : in fits of ill-humour they sell their 
prime ministers to Europeans, and crouch before their vassals when their power is 
dreaded. They dispose of the liberty and lives of all their subjects, and tax them 
as they please. A black weis fined exorbitantly for having once taken a fancy to use a 
sedan chair given him by a captain.;]; These kings thus indemnify- themselves for 
particular privations enjoined on them by a fundamental law of the state. They are 
obliged, at least in public, to forego the sweet enjoyment of brandy, since they are 
not allowed to receive, wear, or even totich any foreign production ; metals, arms, 
and works in wood, are excepted. Their dotnain consists of all the land not occu- 
Hereditarr. | pied, and of some villages. The throne is every where hereditary, ex- 
cept in Loango, to which the princes of many dependent states may aspire, dejpend- 
sfeeavv. I ing on the choice of an electoral body, composed of the seven principal 
ofRcers of the crown, including two neighbouring lords ; which, in the interim, forms 
a provisional government. By this very ancient arrangement, the complicated nature 
of which produces some legislator or conqueror, more sagacious than the ordinary 
inhabitants, the' feudatories have a lively interest in the support of a throne to which 
they may aspire ; and these ties will not be easily dissolved. To be prince-bom, he 
must be the issue of a princess : it is the mother, and not the father, by whom he is 
ennobled ; the latter cannot be certainly known. The princesses also have a right 
to choose their husbands, and to repudiate them at pleasure, by inviting another to 
the honour of their bed. The princes may do the same, but their children, who are 
not the offspring of princesses, have no rank, and may be sold by such of their bro- 
thers and sisters as enjoy this advantage. The husband of a princess has the rank 
of prince during the period of his living with her, and retains his rank forever if she 
dies during this interval. If a prince is married to a pfincess, they lose the po^'or 
of beiiig divorced. Princes in general enjoy great privileges : they cannot^ however, 
hold any office under the government. 

Gnat offlcen At Loango, the principal ofiicers of government, next to the king, are 
4)f lUte. ^jjg Chreai Ccmtainj§ first minister and chief justice; the Mafook^ minis- 

ter of commerce ; the Juaquimbe^ inspector-general of the coast, or captain of the 
port; the Monibanze, ministei; Of finance; the Monibele, messenger of state; the ^ug 
Soldier, generalissimo of the army, and grand executioner. In the other states, the 
presumptive heir to the crown is the second personage; he is called Mambook, His 
situation is in many respects more agreeable than that of the king himself. AAer 
him comes the Macage, prime minister, who is under the authority of the Mtanbfxtkj 
and the princes-bom; the Mafook^ the Mctquimbey the Monibanze, the MonibeU^ the 
Great Captain, who here enjoys the same authority as the Soldier King of Loaii«ro; 
then the governors, and the lords paramount. || 

• Tuckey, 196. f Tuckey, 350. * Dc Grarnpre, i. 190 el suiv. 

^ In Portuguese capUano-mer^ whence, by a gallicisiDj French imvcUcr^ have made lilat ** Ic 
^^taine mort ///** 
^e Grandprd, i. 182. 
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The ranks of sooietyy without regard to office, are thus arranged:— I ciMNona. 
the king and his family, the princes-born, the husbands of princesses, | ^^^^^i^ 
the lords paramount, brokers, merchants, slaves, and vassals. These lost constitute 
the mass of the people. Tliey are obliged to serve, follow, and defend their master, 
who, on his part, lodges, clothes, and protects them. The merchants compose that 
immense body who traverse the whole of Africa in search of captives, whom they 
transfer to Europeans through the medium of brokers. These, although belonging 
to all tlie classes, are in high repute, on account of the distinction with which men 
so useful are treated by Europeans. The lords paramount are land proprietors, not 
attached to the soil, although serfs of the king and the princes-bom.* 

The king is supreme judge; but as the lords make every endeavour I Admmiitni; 
to obtain justice for their vassals, their complaints seldom reach the | (^"^ii^sii^ 
throne. The lords of the complainants and defendants are the first judges. Ac- 
cording' to circumstances, the decision of the Mafooky or Mfiqwrnbty or a GatemoTy 
or even of the whole body of magistrates, is necessary. The court is public. The 
spectators, without arms, if the suit is not criminal, range themselves in a circle round 
a carpet, upon which are placed, dlPthe expense of the parties, bottles of brandy pro- 
portioned to the number of assistants ; for, no brandy, no triaLt Every person has 
a right to harangue, and each pleading is accompanied with libations mingled witli 
songs. As soon as the sentence is pronounced, the bottles are emptied. 

Institutions and usages are substituted for written laws. The only * i^^ ^^^ ^^ 
capital crimes are stated by Tuckey to be those of murder and adultery, (^mm* 
Considering the alacrity with which, from the prince to the Focmoo^ or private gen- 
tlemen, they all prostitute their wives and daughters to Europeans, and the resent- 
ment expressed by the latter, on the occasional refusal of their favours, the capital 
punishment of adultery might with some reason be disputed ; but the English in the 
Congo expedition, were in one instance witnesses to its actual execution.^ The 
criminal was, however^ first offered for sale, and the probability is, that the great 
demand opened by the slave trade, has commuted many capital punishments of for- 
mer times into the more profitable infliction of foreign slavery. The son of a clunooj 
or chief, however, cannot compromise his honour; he is held bound to kill the 
aggressor; and, should he escape, may take the life of the first relation of the adul- 
terer he meets. The reaction produced from tlds unjust revenge upon relations, 
which extends even' to poisoning and theft, is one of the grand causes of the constant 
animosities subsisting between neighbouring villages. Poisoning (the only kind- of 
private murder among them) is so frequent, that the master of a slave always makes 
him taste his cooked victuals before he ventures to eat of them himself; it is well 
known that the husbands of princesses, who though chosen against their wills, are 
by law subject to divorce or slavery, at the pleasure of the latter, frequently rid them- 
selves by this means of their wives and their fears at the same instant, in general, 
if the offender has committed a theft, he must refund ; if the debt amounts to the 
valuo of a slave, he becomes one himself^ in default of payment; if he has com- 
mitted adultery, he must pay to the outraged husband the value of a slave ; if he has 
shed blood, he must either give a slave, or the value of one, in order to prevent his 
being sold himself; if he has fraudulently sold a black, to whose person he had no 
claim, oi: committed a homicide, he is immediately rent in pieces by the people, and 
his body left to bo devoured by birds of prey. Thanks to the universal slavery, 
here, every man has equal rights. The princes-born alone cannot be sold; the lords 
paramount, when condemned, are allowed to deliver up one of their vassals in their 
stead. 

When the criminality of the accused is not sufficiently manifest, he is subjected 
to the trial of poison and of fire, which is directed by the priests. It is probable that 
these jugglers have some means of rendering the potion presented to the accused 
either mortal or harmless, according to thei)* pleasure, and of managing the heated 

\ • De Gmndpre, r. 104, Also Tuckey, 366, who aamte them ** Foomoo't, in fact, the yeomen 
of the country'." 
t Idem, i* 124. et luiv. ^ Tuckey, 372, 
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iron in such a maimer that it may touch and not bum the skiu of their friends.^ 
sinnhrov- I ^^^ ®^ ^^® ^^^ singular proofs consists in obliging the two parties to 
SbF I drink the infusion of a root called imbondo, which has a twofold opera- 

tion; since this potion either acts by evacuation and secretion of urine, or exerts its 
influence upon the brain as a narcotic. The people wait to see which of these efiects 
will be produced; the individual soonest aflected by it is proclaimed victor; end his 
unfortunate antagonist, who, after some time, not being able to return it, is seized 
with vertigo, is considered guilty. ^' He does not evacuate!'' cries the mob, and 
immediately they assail him with blows until he dies.^ 

It oflen appears singular to find among illiterate nations, idioms, in 
which syntax and grammatical arrangement, ingeniously and artfully 
combined, indicate a meditative mind, at variance with the habitual state of these peo- 
ple. Are these the remains of an extinct civilization, and of which every other 
trace has disappeared 1 Are they the efforts of some legislators superior to the rest 
of their country? Are they the remains of ancient sacred languages, used by the 
people at large after the destruction of the tribes of priests, between whom they 
formed the bond of communication? In whatever manner it may have arisen, tlie 
language of Congo, of which those of Loango and Angola appear to be dialects, is 
distinguished by very copious and complicated forms. The different articles added 
to the termination of the substantive whose meaning it determines, the regular forma- 
tion of derivatives, the numerous modifications of the pronouns, the great variety of 
moods and tenses of vei^bs, by which every thing relating to person and locality is 
expressed, the astonishing number of derivative verbs,;]; the numerous sounding 
vowels, the absence of hard sounding consonants, and the softness of the pronun- 
ciation, conspire to make this language of an illiterate people one of the finest in tlio 
world. § Apparently without any sufficient reason, and without seeming to know 
that the structures of his own tongue was most perfect when the nation was still in- 
volved in bariaarism, the peculiar elegance and flexibility of the Congo language has 
been called in question by the editor of Tuckey's narrative. The affair, however, 
lies between him and the Congo grammarians we have quoted ; our readers will be 
much more interested to know, that from a comparison of the works of the latter, 
with a pretty extensive vocabulary collected by Captain Tuckey, it appears, — 1. 
That the languages of Angola, Congo, and Loango, are radically the same: S. That 
they are nearly the same as those of the Mandcmgo and Combo natjons. — 3. That 
all these are allied to the language of the nations on the coast of Mozambique, and 
to the dialect of the Caffres and Yetjaanas. It follows irresistibly from these con- 
clusions, that southern Africa has been originally peopled from one tribe ; or, at least, 
that a constant and more or less intimate connexion subsists between its most dis- 
tant nations. || 

Anas. I The weapons of the Congos consist of an absurd mixture of bows, 

sabres made of hard wood, and some bad musketoons. They understand the mode 
of poisoning their arrows ; their battle-axes have the form of a scythe, and must he 
formidable when wielded by a powerful arm. Some cover themselves with a shield, 
others with the skins of animals; there are some also who endeavour to give them- 
selves a terrific appearance by painting their bodies with the figures of serpents, and 
other formidable animals.lT The people of Loango, when marching to battle, paint 
the whole of their body with a red colour. 

• Zuchelli, p. 215. Oldendorp, 296. 

t Battel, 983. Sse hereafter^ in the article Madagascar, a description of the ordeal of the 
Tanguin. 

i For example, in the dialect c^ Loango, we have SaUUh to facilitate a. work ; Saiista, to 
work with one ; SaUtHa, to work for the profit of some one ; SaUHoma^ to work the one fbr 
the other; Salangana^ Xo^ be an able worker, &c &c. 

§ Hyacinthi Bruaciettl a Vetralia regulx pro Congensiem idiomatus captii, etc.; Komc, 1659. 
Gentilus Angola: instructus ^ P. Coacto ; Rome, 1661. Mithridstcs, by Adelung and Vater, t. 
iii. p. 207—234. 

I Maraden, in Tuckey, 3»B8, 389. \ Carazzi, ii. 7. 
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Tke indigenouB superstitions ^f" the Congos arc 4oo nuiftctous to be I R^Keton. 
all enumerated, l^hey believe in the eayatcncc of some divinitios called \ ^i^""*""* • 
ZambL ■ The good priticiplo is named Zamba MTooiiga ; a^d the evil prinotpley 
which is opposed to him, Caddee IVPPeemba, they are - said* to have some obscure 
notion of it future st9te; wherein they shall all be happy. The images of these di^ 
vinitietf they denominate mokissoy' and keep them in their temples.* The common 
objects, hotvcver» of their devotion, ore diifercnt kmds of fetiches, or idols, supposed 
to posses^ a divine power. This is sometimes a bird's feather, a shark's tooth; 
occasienaUy a tree, a serpent, or toad ; the horn, the liooi^ the hairi the teeth of all 
manner of quadrupeds; the beaks, claws, skulls, and bones of birds, heads and skins 
of snakes, 'shellsi and iins of fiskes; pieces of old iro% copper, wood, seeds of 
plantSy^nd sometlmee a mixture of all or most of' them strung to'getfier. The 
vilest things in nature serve for a negro's feliclie ; like the witches' oolBron in Euro- 
pean superstition, they are Si compound of every abomiualion. in the choice of 
these th&y consult cerfaia persons Qallcd fctiche-me% who fgsiQ a Mnd of prienthood. 
The fetiche, however, is not merely an amulet ; prayers, abstinence, and penftnoes 
are enjoined to its worshippers. The fbtiche-man, it S(rems, can give anothci^moro 
propitious fetiche in exchange of- that which is too insensible to tho intereits of its 
worshippers ; and he has the lucrative power of rendering sacred, or fettchiHg, as it 
is named in Africa, any part of any man's property he pleases. This power isin all 
respects simUaf to the tabbao of the South Sea Isfends^ and hot unlike the once ter- 
rible interdict of the Roman Pontiff. In a wdtd, the fetiche is an amulet, a ddSty, 
and a guardian genius ; and the rudest sculptures or cariing which' refer to it aro 
held sacred* Hence the famous fetiche-rock, a huge mass of stone on the bank^ 
of the Congo^ covered with miserable attempts at sculptm-e, is held in pr^at venera- 
tion. | Fetichism is doubtless one great cause of the ignorance and immorality of 
the Aftieans. The Capnchin missionaries saw them worship a goat, which their 
pious zeal caused to be killed ; but the negroes although converted, wire, neverthe- 
less, alarmed on seeii^ the Capuchins roast and eat a divinity.;|; The priests are 
called gangaa; their chief ChttamS, is supposed to possess a divine { WcOm. 
authority; he receives as a sacrifice the tirst-fruits, and a sacred fire is constantly 
kept in liis inviblable abode ; hi the event of his becoming ill, his successor is ap- 
pointed, who immediately kills him with a dub, to prevent his dying a natifral death ; 
which would sifford a bad omen. Many other subaltern priests work upon the credu- 
lity of the ne^oes ; one heals all diseases, another commands both wind and rain ;' 
others understand bewitching the waters, or preserving the harvest Drought ii^the 
inherent vice of the climate of Africa, and the frequent destniction of tlie hopes of 
the husbandman wliich occurs from this cause, might have given origin id the func- 
tion of <^ Rainmaker^" among a les^ superstitious population. Mr. Campbell, an 
intolhgent missionary, met with several men of this profession in the Betjuana coun- 
try, where they aro in high esteem, that district being very subject to drought. They 
are generaUy the best informed men of the community, and this explains wlw their 
lucrative office is frequently forced upon them, though protesting all the whSe that' 
they are incapable of producing rain. Others seem seriously to believe that they 
possess this power. 

To procure rain, an ox is killed; the fat of it is chopped and mixed with different 
kinds of wood and leaves of trees; the whole are then burned. The secret of tho 
business is to gain time by various artifices, until the rain maker sees clouds arising in' 
that direction from which rain generally comes. His reward is very considerable. The 
JV'Qttti* are members of a sacred fraternity, who celebrate dreadful mysterious rites, 
accompanied with lascivious dances, in the deep recesses of forests. One I Rjiising tht 
order of magicians, called Atombalaj pretend to the power of raising the p ***** 
dead; their juggles practised upon a dead body, in the presence of the missionaries, 
so far imposed upon them, that they imagined they saw the dead move, and believed 
they heard some inarticulate sounds proceed from his mouth, which they attributed 
to the power of infernal spirits. May not this have been a galvanic operation? The 

* Oldendorp, 320. f Tiickey. « Zucchelli, 323. 
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monstrous superstitions, - There wns a tone, when the apostles of the 
faitfi beasted of reckoning among their flock all the princes of Lower Gkihiea, par- 
ticularly thoseof CongOt and of having likewisA^ aaeembled round the sign <yf the cross 
all theii subjects. The negroes, in fact, naturally fond of imitation, easily confonn to 
the exaoiple of their chiefpi^ They embrace the religion^nrhich they are •onimaiKfed to 
follow; but abandon it as readily whenever Ihe iN-ince, ^equally mconstant as the 
people, returns to hiafovmer mode of worship.* SogRO attracted the favour of the 
^ostolic missionaries, and perfecdyr justified the confidence entertained of its ii^abi- 
tants. Accordmg to some accounts, they oH embraced Christianity, and their exam- 
ple was followed by the whole of Congo-t Faithful to the new religiob, they £tiD 
continued to abihor idolatiy in 1776* Tbey transmitted the Christian mysteties from 
father to. son, and as&ipmbied regularly on Sunday to sing ppalmsi although theiv chil- 
dren were not cdlowed by the priests to be baptized^ nor thei^selves ta celebrate the 
holy sacraments. ' ^ 

In 1816, Tu<^y foun4 ^ha Christian religkm nearly e^itinct on the banks of the 
Congo. At Noki, the crucifixes lefl by the missionaries were strangely mixed with 
native fetiches, and no traoe of the Portuguese missions appeared on its northern 
bank« E^n at Shark Point, in the centre of Sogno, the number of idojnters seemed 
to predominate. The few who professed Christianity came on board, loaded with 
crucifixes, and satchels coniaming the relics of aainte. One Sogno was a |>riest, 
having a diploma from the capuchins of Loanda. He and another njian hod learned 
fa write their own names, and that of Saint Anthony, aad could also r9qd the litany 
in Latin* He had. one wife and five coi:icubineB,-*-a proof (h^t the Portuguese mis- 
fiionaries have found- it necessary to relax on a [loint which was one great cause of 
their former failures. This barefooted apostle contended, that Saint Peter, in' confin- 
ing him to one .wife, did not prohibit him from as many concubines as he pteased.^ 
In 1813, the Sognos killed several of the missionaiies, and cut off a Portuguese 
trading pinnace, — a fact which aufficiently confirms the testimony of M. Granidpre, 
given below. § Perhaps the Koman Catholic religion is in itself not well adapted to 
0pr4^ the light of civilization: yet we find that, \niere its missionaries have had the 
education and habits of gentlemen^ they have sddom wanted success. The Jesuits 
of China and Paraguay may be cited as examples, and the failure in Congo may fairly 
Ae^atM)«ted.to th^ rude ignorance and bigotry of the clergy, chiefly monks, who 
were employed m the mission. May they afford a warning to other more liberal 
/chmrches, engaged in the same noble, but difficult pursuit! 

vrendi I suspecting the conntries situated to the north of the ZEure, the French 

miMUMiAries. | miagionaries, who proceeded from Nantes to preach Christianity in Loan- 
go in 1768, jGnally made choice of Cacongo for the principal residence of their 
ministry. They immediately endeavoured to gain the chiefs, and were well received, 
•fitreng in the protection of ihe king, who lodged them in his palace, they established 
■a chapel, and had the satisfaction to witness the negroes of Sogno, whom trade had 
brought to Kingale, come to assist at mass. Sickness, however, obUged'these priests, 
in 1770, to quit the country. Three years afller, others arrived from France, who 
fixed- tiieir abode in a plain near the village of Kilonga. In 1775, they discovered, 
in th^ir n^U)Ourhood, a Christian community from Sogno, whose inhabitants had 
/>btained permission from the lung of Cacongo to settle in his states, where they put 
a desert country into a state of cultivation. This colony formed a small province, 
containing four thousand Christians. Manguenzo was the principal village. The 
•French priests baptized many children, and were well paid in yacca-root, maize, peas, 
and she-goats. Their intention then was to establish a seminary of negroes. Don 
Juan, the diief of the colony, was about to build two churches. They were in want 
of sacred vessels, and other objects of the first necessity. To fill up the measure 
of their misfortunes, many members of the mission died, and others found them- 
selves loaded with infirmities, towards the year 1776, when the last reports were 

♦ Labftt, t i. p. 37. f Proyart, 210- 

Tuckey. 80. 277. 369. ' § Tuckcy, 110. 
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traiuvnitiid t^ Eiii^of^. !l modem traveller, hpwever^ ^otiadicts these k cwtndkioty 
flattering accounts, aiid positively asserts,* that the Sognese have, not in | •*•*»■•* 
any degree mainlaine^ tjbe 2eal thf^ formerly showed for their conversion ;* accord- 
ing to lum, iiiG^e savages, naluraDy 4reacherous and cowardly, liavo4>ecome notorious 
by the poisoning and assassination of the miasfoiieries; and their universal character 
for perfidy has sometimes caused them to be loaded with irons when sold to Euro- 
peau^. A Fr^ch priest, sftya M. de 6randpr6, in another place,t was zealous in 
the performance of his 4uty ; hot the picture of eternal hfoi however brilliant he 
might paint it^ did not attract the Congoos. The abodes of paradise appeared to 
themthe )ess desirable, fron^^ their being denied the use of brandy; they complained 
inuch>of this, and preferred a vc^age to France, where Aey mi^t enjoy that4>rec!ous 
liquor; and thus ij^e misstontry was vnable to mak^ proselytes. At length, one of 
them, overcome by the* entreaties of the priest, consented to -compromise, and en- 
gaged to go to paradise ; inquinog at the same time, bow much merchandise he should 
gain by it. ^^None, whatever/' answered tlie priest. '^ Let us understand each 
other," replied ji^e black ; '** I ask you. how nmeh merchandise yoa will give me for 
perfocDfiing the voyage which you propose." The miasioaary, with mildneaa, repeated 
his answer ia. the negative, adding, at the same time^ every thing that he could to 
persuadoibim* ■ vThe other replied in his bad French:.'^ Hold you th^re! Think that 
I will go ali tha^ wo^ for nothing? Gi«^e me goods for it." The missionary insisted 
at least upon his being baptized, but he cbuld obtain no Qther answer than'*'<3rive 
good% give brandy." This, continues M. de Grandpr6, is not the only instance ef 
fruitle^ missions. ^ He was witness to one which arvved from Rochelle, in 1777 ; 
it was composed of four Italian priests^JuH of aseal, who introduced themselves into 
the district of the Sognese, well loaded with presents, 'and evety thing which might 
insure success; in fact, two of fhem succeeded in introducing themselves, and wrote 
to the two others, requiring them also to come aind join them*' In the course of ten 
days, say^ our author, I saw them return, quite alarmed, even doubting thieir owa 
existence; they were many days in recovering from their fright; and we'leamt that, 
on their .arrival, they had found fiieir two former companions prisoners, dead, and 
buried. Theyjexpeeted to have met with the same fate, and one of them, Wholly re« 
signed, tiiought only 9f administering to himself spiritual contfort; tile other, however, 
})eing Yfyuj^eTf more spirited,ifmd tenacious of life, continued to deceive the blacks, 
by persuading them that bk had left behind Jiim the greatest part of the^'presents in- 
tended for them, whieh would not be delivered, except to the two missionaries in 
person. The n^oes, thou|^ determined upon poisoning theip in their tunf| at th^ 
same time were anxious to be in possession of the presents, and famiahed them with 
hammocks to return to the coast Thus ended thi^ mission. In a climate, howevery 
which is naturally so hostile to European oonatitutions, the fate of these newly arri- 
ved missionaries may readily W explained, without having recourse to poisoning, of 
which the known frequency, could not but alarm the terrified and ignorant imaginations 
of the two survivors* 

In duj^ considering these circumstances, the blacks are not probably | neaert^mig 
so much to blame, as, at first sight, might appear; the missionaries often brought 
upoA the^iselv^s an unfortunate termination of their ministry; had they permitted the 
fathers of families to fini^ their career in their own way, and had appued themselves 
solely fo the conversion of the young, success might in time have rewarded their 
zeal. This was not the case; they were able to speak only a v^ few ^ords of the 
language of these people, and could, therefore, neither explain uot reason with theoi 
upon any subject; they nevertheless began by imposiug upon them the most sensible 
privafionsy'by wishing to subject them at once to all th^ pecidiaritie8X>f the inost rigid 
worship. Polygamy is generally prevalent in a burning chmate/'where the tempera* 
men,t of the iphabitants renders physical enjoyments necessary. Many missionaries 
have been known to employ fotce to deprive them of their wives;. and as persons in 
power generally dfoid examples for others, it was upon these that ihiy first attempt- 
ed !o- exercise their apostolic authority. What attachmt^t ceuld they expect from 

* De Gnadpf6, t. fi.^p. 37. t ^^ Grandpr^ t i. p. 9l. 
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men gnUled hy simple imtore, who comidered them as persont merelf^^^riie to tor- 
ment theffn, to impose upon tliem iM^^itsiof slavery; wko only addressed them in the 
langsage of reproaehy'imd were even willing to bring down ttpon their families trou- 
ble and confusion, by compelling them to repudiate their wives, and deprive their 
children of mothets. 

It now remams for us to make a few observations on the tribes alto- 
gether ilHteralo, whiob are to be Ibmid on the borders of Congo. 

To the north of Loango, ancient travellers place a nation of dwarfs, 
called Matembatj or Buke-Bake, They are, by them, said to be of the 
size of children of twelve years old, but very stout ; to live in the interior of tinfre- 
quented forests, where they hunt elephants, the teetti of which they pay as a tribute 
to a prince called Mann Kesoch^ who lives about eight days' journey lowards the east 
of-Mayomba. Their women go into the woods to kill the great pongo monkeys with 
Country of I poisoncd arrows** lu tho interior, and more towards the cast, is the 
Anziko. I country of AnzUcOy or Anzikana, f^kka or Great Jlngeca,'\ rick in metab 
and sandal-weod, but particularly famed for the uncivilized state of its inhabitants. 
According to accounts probably fabulous, or at least exaggerated, of this distant and 
little hnowB country, the Anziquns or Asziquoisy deliver tneir sick prisoners tobutch- 
Anthrotw* I ^^^ ^^^ cxposc their flesh for sale in the public markets. The natives, 
pfaagi. I when tired of their fives, or misled by a false point of honour, are said 

sometimes to offer themselves for slaughter. ' E vcn'parwis and children devour each 
other. M. de Grandpre would appear (u doubt this report ; ho even denies that there 
are in Africa any Anth^pophn^i. '' If the travels of Mnngo Park,in coimtriesr where 
IMahometanism Imsr reached^ do not altogether refute tbe ii^putation of cannibalinn, 
thrown out a^^ainst the Africans, what can be said against the testimony of Levoiilant, 
-whose steps have been dii«ccted towards nations altogether bairbnreus, entire stran- 
gers to eveiy species of civiiization, and among "whom ho has not found any tUbg to 
justify an accusation so unjust ? 1 can certify, for niy own pait, that the report of 
the blacks of Congo eating human ilcsln is ^se ; these people arc mild, timid, and 
indolent ; they, in general, have a horror at tlio shedding of blood, and any man 
among them who wounds another to tiiii extent, is eondeamed either t<^ give a slave, 
or its value in merchandise ; and if the aggsessor has not Ae means, he is him* 
pelf sold r't 

udmen of I '^^ Anziquas are excellent arohers, and handle the battle-axe in a 
the Anziqij^a. | superior manner. They axe very nimble, courageous, and intrepid. 
They are considered faithful in their transactions with others. They sometimes 
carry^for sale to the coast fine stuffs made of palm leaves, and other thin^ fkbcieatcd 
by them, also ivoiy and riavcs, cither procured in their own country or ia Nubia. 
The merchandise whieh they take in return consists «f cowries and other shells with 
which they ornament themselves, saH, silk stuf&, Hnen, glass ware, and otlier Euro- 
pean manufactures. Gircumoision is performed on both «oxeS| and they cut their 
faces as ah ornament. The .women afe covered from head to foot ; the great wear 
either robes of sflk, or eoats of cloth ; the upper pavt of the body, among file com- 
mon people, is naked, and their hair braided. Their language is harsh, imd appears 
to be merely a iielect of the common idtom found throughout tho whole of lower 
Guinea.§ ' . = - 

cities ad pio* ' "^^ extent and situation of Anziko, has been so indicated as rather to 
vinees. cxcito the curiosity of die geographer than to satisfy it. Dapper places 

Monsolf the capital, three hundred leagues from the coast, and describes the country 
as bordering on Gingh-o, which is near Abyssinia. Pigafetta makes a aver called 
Vmhrej which really enters the Congo, to flow into the Anziko ; he places -towards 
the east or north-east the kingdom of fVangaj in which one might be templed to dis- 
cover Wangara. The king of Anziko is called Mdkoko ; under his government are 
thirteen vassal kings, among wham may be remarked the king of Fungenij because 

♦ Battel, p. 983. • f Battel, p. 981 ; Dapper, 553 ; Proyart, 8. 

* Uc Graadpr^, t. i. p. 211. § Lopez, p. 14. 
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this name recala to the mind tiie Fangi of Nubia, who, according to their own tra- 
diliondy originally came from the southern parts of Africa. 

. The missionary Oldendorp, from inquiries made of the negroes of the West Indies^ 
learned tlie existence of a nation called Mokkoj bordering on the Ihhos^ \ Mokko. 
which may be identical with the inhabitants of Anziko, subjects of Makoko. 

This nation lives in perpetual hostility with the EieoSj who appear to be the same 
as the £t)i9, of whoso existence Mr. Salt heard accounts at Mosambique, as inhabit- 
ing a country nearer the Atlantic than the Indian sea. 
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The coast which extends from Cape Negro to the mouth of the united 
Orange and Fiach rivers, 150 miles S.£. of Ahgra Pequena, is little 
known, of dangerous access, and scarcely inhabited. The Portuguese, proceeding 
from Brazil to Benguela, observed Cape Negro, and upon its point have erected a 
marble column bearing the arms of Portugal. To the south of the Cape, the river 
Bemba-Roughe, half a league wide, empties itself into the sea; both its banks arc 
inhabited. Cape Rui-Pirez still bears the surname daa Neves or of snows; this epi- 
thet, however, has originated from hillocks of white sand. Cape Frto, or cold, VJin^ 
gra Frioy or cold point; also la Parya das Neves^ or region of snows, owe their names 
to illusions or impressions of the moment. The high mountains terminate at cape 
Sentu Many peaks of small elevation line the bay Walvrisch, or the bay of Whales, 
which is the same as the Jlngra do Ilheo of the Portuguese. Little more is known 
of the small gulf of St. Thomas. The whole of this coast was visited in detail, more 
than twenty years ago, by an English expedition, with a view of selecting a place for 
transportation; they did not find one spot favourable for cultivation, or which did not 
appear too wretched even for criminals. Water that can be drank is very scarce ; 
the rivers at their mouths have nothing but brackish water; and traces of verdure are 
only to be seen in partial situations.* 

Behind this inhospitable coast is marked the wandering horde of Cim- \ inhtbitaDtt. 
bebaSf whose prince is called Mataman, and that of Macasses^ or rather Makossesj 
visited by a French traveller, whose narrative is very scarce.| The existence even 
of tha,. Qimbebas rests upon very doubtful authority. They appear, 
however, Jto be known by the Makosses, under the name o^ Maquennanes. 
The country of the Makosses has an extent of 30 leagues ; hares are 
merous thai Ihey, may be killed by a stick. Homed cattle constitute the riches of 
these wanderers, who generally change the pasturage every two years, and who have 
no other clothing than the hide of an ox. j; They are circumcised at the age of 
eigUfcen, do not eat fish, and believe in magicians, in poisoners, and in an evil genius, 
who sendjs them rain, thunder, and storms. The sweet seeds of a plant which grows 
rapidly to the height df ten or twelve feet, is used by them to make a sort of cake; 

* Nolei communicated by Sir Home Popham to M. Correa de Serra. Notes of Wood* in the 
Nautical Instructions of Dsdzel. 

j; Lajardi^re, German tranaUtion in Bhrmann, Bibltoth^que des Voyages et de G^ograpbie, 
t iii. 11. Boucher, de la Richardidre says, in his Bibliotheque des voyages, that he has not 
been able to find the original^we have not been more successful. 

* Ehrmann, iii. 560, 
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a sent of grain supplies them with an inebriating drink. The Macasses am>ear to 
enjoy the conveniencies of life, those who have two or three thousand head of cattle 
are not considered rich. Theft is punished by them very severely. There is^reat 
decency in their external appearance. Every thing leads us to conclude that this 
tribe is a branch of the Betjuanas, or of the Cafire Koussas, who inhabit the eastern 
'^'^thT I c^^^* Having passed the common opening of the Fisck and Orange 
SipL I River, we enter the country of the Hottentots, comprehended between 

the Orange and Koussie River ; which, together with the territory of the colony of 
.the Cape, forms only one pkysieal region. The territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope has for its limits to the north and north-east, a vast chain of mountains, called 
the Nieuweldt, and Roggeweldt, which separate it from the Betjuanas, Buslmien, 
and other independent tribes ; to the east, the Great Fisch river, the Rio d'lofiuite 
of the Portuguese, which separates it from Caffiaria; to the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean, from the mouth of Koussie River, to the promontory of the Cape, or more 
properly to Cape Laguillas, about thirty miles farther south ; and from hence agaia 
to the Great Fisch river, its southern boundary is fixed by the waters of the South 
Sea. Such were the limits assumed at the cession of this country to the English 
l^ the Dutch in 1806 ; but it appears that some circumstances connected with the 
attacks of the Cafires have occasioned the eastern boundary of the British settle- 
ment to be advanced to the river Keiskamma,t about thirty*two miles to the N.E. 
of the Great Fisch. We design, however, under the physical region marked by the 
mouths of the Orange and Great Fisch rivers, to comprehend also the description of 
the interior, as far as is known ; and what we are about to deliver may probably apply, 
not only to all the countries south of Congo and Monomotapa, but abo to the whole 
plateau of Mocaranga and the deserts of the Jagas ; further observation must decide 
this question. 

Rtfwi. I The parts of this north region of the Cape, more or less known, axe 

watered by two large rivers, the lesser Fischj and the Gariev^ or Orange. The 
Orange may be said to commence at CaavphdVa Dorpy 600 miles directly east from 
its mouth ; being formed there by the confluence of the Yellow JBtvcr, which arises 
among the mountains at Khmg and Yaitahay two sources, at least 350 miles to the 
N.E. of Campbell's Dorp, and 800 miles from the mouth of the Orange ; — the Ar- 
rowwiithy or Malalareen river, the Alexander^ the CraddocL Formerly the Kroo- 
man river fell into the Orange 360 miles nearer its mouth ; but it is now a dry bed. 
Mr. Campbell, in 1S20, met with natives who remembered its flowing much farther 
into the desert. The free Hottentot country between the south bank of the Orange, 
and the Koussie, is called Little J>tamaqua territory, whilst the region adjacent to its 
north bank, named the Great Namaqua territory, gives origin to the Konup f.or Fisch 
river, by many tributary streams which issue from its Copper MotaUains. The course 
IB nearly south ; it has been traced about 300 miles north from the point where it 
falls into the Orange, to the country of the Dammaras. The rivers Elephant (from 
the west) and Berg take the same direction, but they issue from sloping declivities 
brought nearer to each other on the western side. Some other rivers, which run 
from north to south, issue from the sides of sloping declivities ; tho^r couc^e is not 
long; the great Fisch River {Groote Viach) terminates the territory of the Cape. 
All these rivers, swelled by the periodical rains, carry along much mud and sand ; 
forced back by the sea, those matters form im|)ediroents at their meuth ; or, in the 
dry season, the rivers, reduced to a small body of water, are lost ia the sands^ or 
among the rocks.;]; Cascades, but little picturesque, interrupt the cousse of these 
rivers ; they are useful in fertilizing, by their inundations, a part of their banks. 
DsieripiioB of I Between the sloping declivities, improperly denominated ehalns of 
Ike Kamn. j mountains, are extended plains destitute of running water, called Kar- 
roos, These plains are not wholly barren deserts, as represented by inaccurate tra- 
vellers. Of these KarrooB^ the one best known, which is bounded on the qpt by 

■ 

* See hereafter. Book LXXf • t Campbeirs lisp, second journey into Africa. 

4 Uchtenstein* Voyage to the Cape, i. passim. 
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the bills of Gamdeboy hius been described by two aceurate observers, Patterson,* 
and Lichtenstein»t The soil of the Karroo is a bed of clay and sand, having the 
colour of yellow ochre from particles of iron : at the depth of one or two feet is 
found solid rock, of which this bed appears to be a decomposition. During the dry 
season, the rays of the son reduce the soil nearly to the hardness of brick ; fig- 
tnarygolds, and other fleshy plants, alone retain the remains of verdure ; the roots of 
gorterioj star-wort, berckheyaj as well as those of lilies, defended by an almost lig- 
neous covering, scarcely survive under this sun-scorched crust These roots, nou- 
rished by the rain in the wet season, swell under the earth ; the young shoots develop 
themselves, and rise all at once, covering the plain, a ^ort time only before so diy, 
with a bright verdure ; very soon the lilies and marygolds display their brilliant co- 
lours, and fill the air with the most exquisite perfumes. At that time the nimble 
antelope and the ostrich descend from the neighbouring mountains in great nambers. 
The colonists lead down their herds from all points, which acquire new vigour in this 
rich pasturage. The possession of these natural meadows is not disputed ; they are 
sufiicientlf extensive ft>r the purposes of every one. The cdonists, indeed, seek 
the conversation of their companions, and endeavour to draw closer the bonds of 
friendship and affinity 4a> families from whom they are separated at other seasons by 
immense distances. The life of the Karroo^ is a representation of the 
golden age for the people of the Cape. Only slight labour interrupts its 
uniformity, and renders it more lucrative ; the children of the slaves collect the 
branches of twb shrubs, called channa^^ from which potash is extracted.* The adults 
are employed in taiming hides for clothing and shoes. The beauty, however, of the 
Karroo lasts only one month, unless some lingering showers continue to protract 
vegetable life. The sun's rays^ during the month of August, on account of the 
increasing length of the day, have a destructive influence: the plants become dried up, 
the soil is hardened, and on all sides the desert reappears. Men and animals soon 
abandon these* situations, henceforth uninhabitable. Such vegetables as the ArtipUx 
idbicaiMy and the PolygalaSy which resist its influence, become covered with a grey 
crust ; a powder of the same colour ia spread over the fleshy plants, which continue 
to benourUt^ed by the air. Every where is seen a soil burnt up, covered with a black- 
ish dust, the only remains of vegetables dried up. It is thus that life and death suc- 
ceed each other here in eternal rotation. 

The mountains of this extremity of Uie Afriean continent, are, as has 
already been observed, enormous declivities : they are the sections of 
those terraces by which the central plateau descends towards the sea. The direction 
of these mountains is generally from north-west to south-east : their termination is 
more abrupt towards the west and south thaii towards the east, where, being con- 
tinued under the waters of the o^ean, they form dangerous rocka These moun- 
tains constitute the leading features of the Cape territory» They consist of thiee 
successive ranges, parallel to each other, and nearly so to the southern coast, which 
trends to the north. The first range, Lange Kloof j or Long Pass, at the distance of 
twenty to sixty miles, runs parallel to the coast, widening as it proceeds towards the 
west. The second, named ZwarteBtrg^ or Black Mountain, is considerably higher 
and more rugged, consisting* oflen of double, or even triple ranges. The belt of 
land interposed between this ridge and the former is nearly equal to that between the 
former and the sea ; at an average from twenty to sixty miles. It is, however, of 
considerably greater elevation. Beyond, namely to the N.W. of the Zwarte Bergy 
at an intervtd of 80 or 100 miles, soars the lofly Nieuveldt's Gebirge, the highest 
range of southern Africa, the summits of which, as it is said, are generally covered . 
with snow. It must be confessed, however, that the intense light of this climate, 
reflected from the whit^ clouds that oflen crown these distant summits, may fre- 
quently b^Ame a source of error. § The greatest height of the Nieuveldt's Ge- 
birge has not been measured, but has been supposed not less than 10,000 feet. 
The belt or plain between this, the New-land Mountain, and the Black Mountain, is 

• 

* Pfttterson, voyage trad, de Forster, 40. f Lichtenatein* Voyage to the Cape L 19? 

i Salaob apbylla and Salicomia fruticeaa. ^ Campbell's Second Journey. 
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considerably higher than the two above described, and hence we have said- that 
Southern Africa presents a succession of tcrraccsi from which its rivers descend to 
the sea. The pUiin next the latter is covered with a deep and fertile soil, watcreti 
by numerous rivulets, well clothed with grass, and a beautiful variety of trees aod 
shrubs. Rains are frequent, and from this circumstance, the irrigation of its rivuletfs 
abundant vegetation, and proximity to the sea, it enjoys a more mild and cqualile 
temperature than the other plateaus of the colony* The second pass, or terrace, 
contains a considerable proportion of well watered and fertile lands ; but these are 
mixed with large tracts of arid desert, called Karoo. The third belt is named the 
Great Karoo ; because, like the smaller, its soil is of the hard impenetrable texture 
we have just described; a vast plain, 300 miles long, and nearly 100 in breadth* 
without almost a trace of vegetation. Gi-anitc, which, on the western side, is oidy 
found at the height of one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea, is foumi 
on the banks of the river Kaiman at fifty feet : flinty slate, which is wrought at the 
height of two hundred and fifty feet near the Gape, is continued into the sea on the 
shores of the bays of Plcttenberg and Algoa.* The grey sand-stone forms chains 
of great extent, among others the Piquet MoutUaimj in which tlie most elevated 
beds having been broken and cut asunder by some physical revolution, gives an ap- 
TkUe Mbmi- | pearance of towers and embattled wdls. The shore of Table-Ray, 
^"^ I upon which the mountain of that name rises to the height of 3d62 feet, 

by a declivity so gentle that it has been ascended on horseback from the south, i:; 
supported by a bed of ferruginous schistus, in parallel furrows, in a direction from 
south-east to north-west, which interrupt veins of granite and quartz. On the sur- 
face of the schistus is a stratum of ochrous clay, containing patches of brbwn mud: 
this proceeds from the decomposition of granite, wliich is found contained in im- 
mense blocks, five hundred feet above the level of the sea ; then commence strati- 
fied rocks composed of various kinds of free*stone, traversed by veins of hematite. 
These beds qf sand-stone support a mass of quartz a thousand feet high, greyish, 
shinmg, reduced into powder, or degenerating into free-stone, according to the 
exposure. The mountain has no trace of shells, impressions, or petri^ctions.t 
Mioenit. I No lime-stbac has hitherto been found. An ore of iron is found in 
many places,;^ but it has not been worked. Since the year 1685, rich ores of cop- 
per have been foimd, little worked, by the Hottentots-Dammaras, who have given 
their nameto the copper mmmiavM,^ Springs of petroleum are frequent ; the richest 
lands are oflcn so much impregnated with nitrous salts, and so muc^ covered by a 
crust from the efHorescence of these salts, gs to be rendered unfit for cultivation. || 
Conunon salt, also abundant, is more useful to the inhabitants ; tliey call the basiu 
wherein the briny waters are collected, salt pans, (soti<-^».) 

In tlie interior of the colony are found various niineral waters, of which the most 
esteemed are those called the hot-baths ; these are found near the Black Mountains, 
thirty leagues from the city. A spacious building has lately been constructed for the 
convenience of those who use the baths ; it is divided into two parts, the one set 
apart for the whites and the other for the negroes^lT Another is descqbed to the 
north of Orange River.** 

^JjJJJ^JJlJ'*' j The country whose soil we have just described enjoys the mildest 
seaseat. | temperature in respect to heat, Fahrenheit's thermometer seldom rising 
above the hundredth degree. In a meteorological r6gister,tt hept at Cape Town, from 
September iSlS, to September 1821, embracing a period of three years, the highest 
heat marked is 96^, the lowest 45^ Fahrenheit. The mean, annual temperature 
scarcely 68** — Of winter 61'', of summer 89^. Of the warmest month 79«>, of the 
coldest 57^^ Fahrenheit. In'short it corresponds as nearly to Funchal, the capital 
of Madeira, in climate, as it does in latitude and longitude, though in an opposite 

■ 

* lichtenstein, t. i. p. 327. (In the text there is 1502.500 feet; but this must be a nujitake. 
See hereafter Barrow.) t Barrow, t i. chap» i. 

# Thunbergy t. p. 129. 157; ii. 86. trad, allein.: Spannann, 124. 601, trad, ailexn. 
§ Patterson, 66. 123. trad, de Forster. I Lichteostein, 1. 108. 

H Manuacript Notice of the Cape, by M. Epidariste Collin, of the Isle of France. 
* CampbeU'a Map, second journey. ff Colebrooke's State of the Gape in 1822, p. o70. 
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direction. The mean annual temperature is the same ; only the winters are some- 
thing colder, tind the summers warmer at the Cape than in Madeira.* Hence the 
Cape has, with great propriety, been named the Madeira of the southern hemisphere, 
and is a celebrated resort for the invalids of India, who frequently retire from this 
salubrious climate, with full renovation of their health and vigour. It may be doubted 
if so exact a correspondence between the isothermal curve, and the identical parallel 
of latitude in opposite hemispheres, is to be found any where else without the tropics. 
The barometer ranges from 29.6 to 30.54. — mean 30.18. ; but the winds produce 
very disagreeable ejects. The season which is *here called summer, continues from 
the month of September until the end of March : the wind blows from the south- 
east, and oflen mth great violence. Nothing can be secured from the sands which 
it drives before it ; they penetrate the closest apartments, and the best closed trunks. 
At this time it is not prudent to go out without spectacles, lest the eyes should be 
injuriid. These winds begin soon after the Table Mountain is observed to be co- 
vered with a mist, which is called^its mantle ; they generally last four or live succes- 
sive days, and are very distressing. From March to September the north-west wind 
j)revails, it is accompanied by pleasant weather, or rains, which are almost constant 
during the months of June and July. In different parts of the country the meteoro- 
logical phenomena are much varied, according to the direction and height of the moun- 
tains of the interior. The higher chains of mountains attracts the clouds, f In the 
country of Houtiniqua, on the south-east coast, during the month of October storms 
of rain are frequent, accompanied with dreadful peals of thunder.;}; 

The enthusiasm of botanists, added to the great number of new plants 
furnished by the Cape, has represented the vegetation of this country in 
brilliant colours. The philosopher, it must be admitted, finds more wonders to admire 
in this, than in -any other country ; it is from hence that we have received the most 
magnificent plants that adorn our greenhouses and gardens ; many others, how- 
ever, not less beautiful, continue strangers to European culture. The class of bul- 
bous plants may be considered as one of the most characteristic of the flowers of 
the Cape; since no where else are they to be found so numerous, so various, and so 
beautiful. The botanist may here admire the numberless varieties of Ixia^ their 
brilliant colours, and exquisite scent ; he will find it difficult to count the superb spe- 
cies of the iris ; the morell, the comflag, amaryllis, the H(tmanthu3,§ the pancraiiumf 
which, afler tfa^ autumnal rains, are to be seen covering the fields and the ]foot of the 
mountains. During the other seasons, the Gnaphaliumy the Xeranthemum\\ display 
their red, blue, or silky white flowers ; the sweet smelling Geranium, and a thousand 
other plants and heaths vary this rich scene. Even in the midst of stony deserts are 
seen fleshy plants, the stapelia, the mesembryanthemum, euphorbia, crassula, the coty- 
ledon and aloe. Some attain the height of trees, which, together with the weeping 
willow, or the different species of Mimosa, shade the banks of torrents produced or 
enlarged by the rains. The silver leaved protea imparts to the groves Groves and 
of the Cape a metallic splendour, while one of the numerous species of ^^'^ 
heath,ir gives the appear ance of a carpet of hair. The Cape olive-tree, and the 
.sophora, a tree like the ash,** furnish some wood for joinery, but they are in want of 
building and fire wood. " Nevertheless," says a Frenchman who has | oaki. 
visited the Cape four times successively, " forests of magnificent oaks exist in the 
cast of False Bay, in that part called Hottentot-Holland. The English builder- 
general at the Cape, and my friend Camille Roquefeuil, from whom I have received 
this account, have examined this wood with minute attention, and consider it the 
same as the Albanian oak, which, as is well known, is the best for building, on ac- 
count of its quality and hardness. If at some future period they should cut down 
these forests, the Cape will readily find a market for its woods ; our islands will no 
doubt avail themselves of it for building and repairing ships."tt ^^ ^^ towards the 

* Humboldt's Isothermal Table. f Masson, Philos. Transactions for 1766, p. 296. 

t Thunberg. t. i. 165. § Ilxmanthius coccineus et puniceus, Thunberg, i. 255. 

i Xeranthemam fulgidura et specionssimum. ]. \ Ericatomehtosa, Matson, p. 299. 

** fekeber^ia capensis, Thunberg, t. ii. 53. 95. 
ft ManuBcnpt Notice of H Epidariste Collin, of the Isle of France. 
Vol- HI.— H . 
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east in particular, on the frontiers of the establishment, that fbrests are found. They 
have not yet been accurately examined. They furnish iron and hassagay wood, yel- 
low wood, some species of zamia or the palm sago ;* the gayac with scarlet flowers; 
the atrditzia reginne of incomparable beauty. 

Such are the vegetable beauties of the Cape* It is true that the visit 
of every naturalist enriches the science with some new species of shrub, 
or plant; and the researches of M. Lalande in 1819, 1820, at the expense of the 
French government, are expected to add an immense catalogue to the individuals 
already known ;f it must, however, be frankly acknowledged, that the vegetation of 
this African country does not satisfy either the eye or the ideas of an European. 
Rocks and sand every where prevail. The fields are separated by deserts? the 
green turf, scattered and thin, no where presents a close bed of verdure ; the forests, 
filled with pointed trees, possess neither a delicious coolness, nor a solemn darkness. 
Nature is here more imposing than beautiful; she has more caprices than charms; 
and a plant, however elegant, when arranged neatly in the green houses of Europe, 
cuts a very different figure on a solitary mass of sand and clay, the general soil of 
the Karroo. Nature is said to divide her favours ; and for the elegance of colour 
and structure which she has lavished on the Flora of the Cape, to have withheld that 
sweetness whoso aroma fills the gardens of Europe. Hence it is a common sayiiig,;^ 
^' that in South Africa flowers have no smell, birds no song, rivers no fish ;*' the latter 
part of the remark is not quite correct; but it explains why the Dutch have bestowed 
the appellative of Fishy and Great Fiahj on the two rivers which bound the territory. 
May not this inadequacy of the Cape sun to sublime the volatile and aromatic juices 
of vegetables, explain in some measure the acknowledged general inferiority of Cape 
raisins, wine, and brandy 1 The singular gratefulness of Constantia wine is almost 
solely referable to a favourable peculiarity of situation.§ 

It is to be lamented that the English government at the Cape have suflered the 
fine Botanic garden, and menagerie, established there by the Dutch, to fall into total 
decay. By encouraging the indigenous botany of South Africa, inestimable advan- 
tages might accrue to tiie agriculturists of the Cape, and the useful knowledge re- 
flected from it to the mother country would amply repay her, should thb rich colony 
be found unable or unwilling to support the establishment. 

cohaicu I Culture has introduced many European plants. The vine, which was 
vincyatdi. originally brought from Madeira, produces here an excellent wine. The 
pkmts of the muscadel vine brought from Uie South of France thrive well; the 
Frontignac and Lavelle wines procured from the Cape, are nearly equal in flavour to 
those from which they originate; finally, the famous Constantia, which is produced 
from plants originally brought from Chiraz in Persia, possesses a flavour not found 
in any of our wines. The pontac of Constantia is pure ambrosia ; it is far superior 
to the French pontac, which our connoisseurs nevertiieless admire. || If the inha- 
bitants of the Cape better understood their interest, and would abandon their beaten 
tracks, they would much increase the high character of their wines, and this colony, 
agreeable to Bank's plan, might become the great vineyard of England. 
' The Constantia wine, already so exquisite, does not seem susceptible of much 
improvement, but the other varieties, sold in England to the amount of 5000 pipes 
per aniiinn, under the appellations of Cape tcincj and Cape Madeira^ have an earthy 
taste, a dilute flavour of muscadel, and in most instances, an undisguised taste of 
bhuidy. The first fauH is said to be derived from the argillaceous soil on which the 
vine stocks grow, and with which the grapes may occasionally come in contact. It 
is never met with in wine produced from a soil of decomposed feltspar, and most 
probably is proportionate to the quantity of clay in the soil of the vineyard; but the 
sole cause of this, and the other vices, being found $o generaUy in these wines, is the 
avarice or mismanagement of the Cape merchants, who vainly endeavour to correct 
them by mingling up all sorts together with a large addition of their wretched brandy. 

• Cycas capensis, TJiunberg, Acta Societ. Upsal, ii. p. 283. t Colebrooke, p. 2. 

i Colebrooke, 158. § Ibid. 510. 

Manuscript Notes of M. £. Collin. i 
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So great' has been the depreciation of these wines from this cause, combined with 
over production^ that the 6909 pipes of wine, which wore the annual produce of 
1806 for exportation, were actually worth more than the 10,000 pipes of 1821. The 
whole colony is computed to grow 22,400,100 bearing vines, equivalent to 21,333 
pipes, and to be easily capable of producing double this quantity: but as the colony 
alone consumes above 6500^ annually, and the population has increased above one 
half since 1806, namely from 75,145, to 116,044, the present dismay of wine mer- 
chants and planters, from the low prices, must speedily be removed, by the rectify« 
ing influence of a demand increasing so much faster than the supply. That over 
production is the chief cause of the present depression, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by Constantia wine having fallen nearly ,in the same ratio (from 200 to 150 rix dol- 
lars, the nineteen gallon cask,) as the other and faulty wines of the Cape. Of these 
there are no less than 150 varieties known, though all proceeding from no more than, 
eleven different species of the vine. 

It is pleasant to observe, among the numerous gardens surrounding | Fmktteea. 
the city, the fruits of .Europe growing by the side of the fruits of Asia ; the chesnul, 
the apple, and other fruits of the coldest countries, with the banana, the jambosade, 
and many other trees of the torrid zone. The learned M. Poivre mentions having 
seen at the Cape the palm and camphor tree of Borneo ; he even speaks of these 
trees having been propagated there ; we are assured, however, that none exists there 
now, yet without being told whether their culture has been tried. The fruits of 
Europe, such as cherries and apples, have somewhat degenerated ; but figs, apricots, 
almonds, and oranges, are here as d^icious as in France. The fruits of India are 
more rare ; the maraka and the pine-apple are wholly unknown. Vegetables grow 
well ; all those of Europe are to be found, and even the artichoke, although Levail- 
lant declares he had never seen it; wheat, barley, and oats are suecessfully cultivated ; 
rice does not grow. Its cultivation was formerly tried in the environs of the Bay of 
8t. Helena ; but the attempt was fruitless ; the yacca root is also unknown. 

Olive trees have been transported to the Cape ; tliey did not imme- wflfemrt m. 
diately thrive, and the inhabitants have not made any further attempts, tm^^ 
The cultivation of the cotton tree has been tried ; the south-east winds, however, 
cause the sand to penetrate even the interior, and give it a yellow colour. Two 
species of wild indigo are found at the Cape ; they appear never to have attempted 
its manipulation ; the cultivation of that of Benzuela was tried and abandoned. Flax 
yields two crops in the year, and hemp is abundant ; but they have not yet been able 
to make either Knen or cordage. The Dutch East India Company had attemptad. 
latterly the culture of tea, and had tolerably succeeded ; the English, it is said, have 
destroyed all the shrubs, to prevent their commerce with China being injured. Late 
authors again advise its cultivation.t 

Here, as in all other situations, the wild beasts have retired before | AniiMaf. 
man ; lions only are seen near Stmday River; the deserts, however, even in the 
vicinity 6f the Cape, resound with the roaring of wolves and hyeenas. The jackal 
of the Capet and the tyger-cat§ are also common. A particular species of badger 
is observed. II The mangust of the Capelf and the gerbois** are scattered through 
all these countries. The hunters of \he Cape pursue the numerous species of ante- 
lopes. The most beautiful of them all, the pygargj is so common near the Fi^ 
river, that herds of more than two thousand may sometimes bo seen together. The 
blue antelopett is ^^^y the gazeUe^ properly so called,'^]; is one of the most common: 
-the pasanis found in the north-east part of the colony ; the gnoo, the antelope of 
the wood, the condoma§§ and others. In the forests of the interior are found many 
species of baboons. Among the animals of this country may be observed the 
oryclerops or die Myrmecophaga capenaia of Gmelin, named by the Dutch earth-pig ; 

* Colebrobke, p. 115. 

t Charpentler Cossign. p. 64. CI. Abel. p. 223. Colebroke's State of Cape, 352, 353. 
i Canis inesoroelas. § F^fia capensis. I Hirax Capenaia. 

1 Hyatriz criatata. •• Dipuscafer. ff Antelope, leiicophcea. PaUat* 

H A. Dorcafi. It is the harte-beest of the Dutch. %% A. strepsiceros; 
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this animal feeds entirely on ants, is larger than the ant-caters of America, from 
which it differs sufficiently to consitute a difierent genus. Zebras, and qua^g^^ 
larger and stronger than zebras, move in separate troops ; they are two distinct spi- 
cies, that never mix promiscuously. They are become very rare in the colony. Tbf 
elephants have also forsaken the countries inhabited by Europeans, except the can- 
ton of Sitzikamma : the tow-homed rhinoceros shows itself still less, and the gentle 
giraffe seeks the more secluded deserts. 

Oxen of the "^^^ ^^*^^ buffalocs are hunted by the Hottentots and the Caffires, whos? 

cap«* herds are in a great measiu'e composed of tame buffaloes and Barbary 

sheep and goats ; the cattle are small and bad. Sparrmann first recognised a parti- 
cular species in the ox or buffiilo of the Cape, which he called bos arfer; it is distin- 
guished by enormous horns, small head, a natural ferocity, and other characters ; ii 
is probably widely dispersed in the interior of Africa. In Abyssinia a breed of oxen 
with very large horns is known.* The savage nature of the Caffire ox reeak to nund 
the carnivorous bulU^ which all the ancients, since the time of Agatharcides, have 
placed in Ethiopia ; and their horns, oflen singularly twisted, reminds us of the oxen 
of the Garamantes, described by Herodotus and Alexander of Myndus, as compeliec 
to walk backwards while feeding, on account of their horns turned towards the earth. 
The wild boar of this country is Uke that of the whole interior of the south of Africa, 
the Stu JEthiopicus. 

Biidi. I The ostrich is found in the deserts of the interior, and sometimes 

comes in troops to lay waste the fields of com. M. Barrow states his having killed 
a very large condor. The flamingos display their scarlet plumage in many direc- 
tions. Wo must further enumerate the loxise, which construct their nests with won- 
derful art, and the Cuculus indicatory which points out to man the concealed asjlun 
of the laborious bee. We shall not detain our readers with M. Le Yaillant's account 
of birds, because it is considered as the mere effect of imagination. The poultry, 
hogs, and other European animals which abound in this colony, have been imported 
by the Dutch. The horses, also, which are at present very common, have likewise 
been transported by them from Persia. This country partakes, with the rest of Afri- 
ca, the inconvenience of being exposed to the invasion of locusts. The south wind 
drives away these destructive visitants. 

The Hottentots, the original inhabitants of this country, appear to be 
a race distinct both from the negro and cafire. A deep brown, or yellow- 
brown colour, covers their whole body, but does not tinge their eyes, which ate of a 
pure white ; their head is small ; the face, very wide above, ends in a point ; their 
cheek bones are very prominent ; their eyes sunk ; the nose flat ; the lips thick ; 
teeth very white ; the hand and foot small in proportion to the rest of the body ; they 
are straight, well made, and tall ; their hair black, and either curled or woolly ; they 
have scarcely any beard. In many tribes, the hair does not cover the whole surface 
of the scalp, but rises in small tufls, at certain distances from each other, resemblinsr 
the pencils or teeth of a hard shoe-brush, only it is curled and twisted into. little xound 
lumps. Suffered to grow, it hangs in small tassels, like fringe. The women actu- 
ally have tho deformity known by the name of the apron, already described by an 
eminent traveller, whose authority is very unjustly doubted. t In some of tlieir ex- 
ternal characters they resemble the Mongolian race more than any other koown 
African nation. The Hottentot language, unfortunately little studied, 
has furnished us with some affinities very remarkable to the small aura* 
ber of MongoUan and Kalmuck words which we have seen.;|; 
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* Ludolf, Comm. lib. L c. 10, et Hb, iii. c. 11. 

t Kolben» p. 51, edit of 1745. Comp. de Memoir of M. Peron. 

i Heaven ...... Inga, in Hottentot. TYiifrt, in Mongol. 

Man /I'JToLi) JS^ufnun^in Kalmuck. 

Man, (male) . • • JCouh XovAn, idem. 

Child ....... i'ljob Xab^nit son, youth. 

Force, (empire) • Kouquectoa • • • . . JCouicfdnf idem. 

Father ^boob Magai^ (according to "Witsen.) 

Sun S^rri Sovri^ in the Akouscha lanp^ge 

H«ad Bigua Bek^ in three Caucasian idioms. 
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' Thicrunexpeetedancl.fiurprifling observation, might lead to very singular conjcc' 
lures. Mr. Barrow, as well as M. do Grandpr^, having observed in the Hottentot 
the Chinese or Mongolian eyes, immediately conceived they might be a colony of 
Chinese. It is necessaiy, however, before forming any conjecture, that the tribes 
of the central plateau of Southern Africa should be well known, as among them may 
be found a race similar to that which we are now engaged in describing. 

The Hottentots are divided into several tribes. The Dammaras oc- 1 Tribes of tbe 
cupy the most northern part. This country begins beyond the Copper \ "•»««««■• 
inourUamSj and reaches to the 21st degree of latitude, or as far as the country of tho 
Makosses.* The Great ^amaquaSy reunited under the patriarchal authority of the 
raissiooary Anderson, have ascended the banks of the Orange river, in a north-east- 
cm direction. The lAlUe ^cmaqwu ai^ found to' the south of the same river, on 
the banks of which, shaded by mimosas, elephants, lions, and giraffes, are found in 
considerable numbers. f The Kahohiqwis and Gretmi^tMif, appear to be branches of 
die Namaquas. The Kcrancts^ or Kora-HoUentoU^X occupy a central | TheKonmu. 
country, of great extent, and rich in pjastorage ; less filthy than the other tribes, 
they show in their buildings and dress some tendency to ci^ization. A vast desert 
or karroUy protects their independence from £uropeans.§ The Koranas have a 
great predilection to follow the course of the Orange river, and their chief towns arc 
to be found, says Mr. Campbell, along its banks. Towards the S.tl. on the eastern 
limits of the colony, lived the now extinct GtmaquaSjOr ChannaqtMs, a tribe distin- 
guished by very handsome features, and a more enlarged understanding. Many 
otlier tribes, named with precision by ancient observers,]] have disappeared in pro- ' 
portion as the colony has invaded their cantons. The descendants of these extinct 
tribes live among- the Dutch in a sort of slavery, more or less mild, according to the 
caprice of their masters. 

Covered by the skin of the sheep, the antelope, or lion, and besmeared 
vidth grease of a black or red colour, and armed with a short club, the 
savage Hottentot, singing and dancing, wanders about in the middle o 
which form his riches. Their primitive manners are somewhat changed, from their 
proximity to Europeans^ Thus We may believe, with Eolben, that formerly all the 
Hottentots deprived their children of a testicle,ir although, at present, this custom 
appears to exist only among the Koranas and Bushmen.^* If Kolben has exagge- 
rated in accusing them of eating those disgusting insects with which their hair is 
filled, it nevertheless appears that they are fond of eating a similar insect, which is 
found among the hairs of horses and oxen. If ^^^ ™<>b^ whimsical custom men- 
tioned by the first historian of the Hottentots, is the ceremony by which a magician 
or juggler sanctifies the union of new married persons, by sprinkling them with a 
warm and impure water ;|;[ its truth is avowed by modem observers of the greatest 
credit ;§§ it is by the same operation that a youth of eighteen years of age is initiated 
into the society of his elders.' The temperament of the Hottentots estranges them 
from polygamy ; they have a horror of incest and adultery. The widow who wishes 
to many again, is obliged to lose a joint of one of her fingers. |||| They are said not 
to have any idea of a divinity ; they nevertheless, deliver themselves up to the ope- 
rations of sorcery, and look upon a species of mantislTIT as a sacred animal or even 
as a god. 

The Boschmen^ or Bushmen, Ivho by the Koranas are called by the 
indigenous name of Saabs, appear to be a branch very anciently sepa- 
rated from tbe Hottentots. 
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* lichtenstein, in the Archives ethnogrraphiques de Vater et Bertucb, t. i. p. 286. (Spite 
of every attention, tbe position of this tribe is laid down too narrow in our chart of Southern 
AfViea.) t Patterson, 62. 

^ Probably theKoraques of Vullant. 

i Barrow, Voyage k la Cochinchine, t. i. p. 271 et niiv. trad. Francaise. 

I Kolben, 60. Y Idem, 147. 

** Tmtter, chez. Barrow» voyage k la Codiiiichine, i. 271. 287. ; trad, franc 

It Hentzel, Description of the Cape, (in Germ.) ii. 497. ^t Kolben, p. 12.'>. 

\\ Thunberg, ii. 171 ; Sparmann» 319t and the note of Forster. 

II MentacI, Description of the Cape, t. ii. p. 506. 15 Mantis fausta. 
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' The Saabs arc incontestibly found in the last extreme of degradation to wbirfi 
human nature can be brought ; a wild, unsteady, sinister aspect ; <;oiiiu8ed, bian<K 
and insidious manners, a visible embarrassment in their manner of acting when m 
the presence of other men, announce, at first sight, the depravity of their mind. 
Their excessive leanness renders the proper characters of the Hottentot race vrrr 
conspicuous in their whole figure. The natural yellow colour of their skin is ol> 
scrvable only under their eyes, where the tears, excited by the smoke of the fire, 
round which they like to squat, sometimes wipes off the coating of soot and ashe.^ 
which cover the whole body. Nevertheless, compared with the women the men 
may in some measure be considered handsome : flabby breasts, hanging and elon- 
gated, a back hollow, almost excavated, and lean like the rest of the body, contrasted 
with the hips, which are swelled, and so prominent that, like the African sheep, al! 
the fat of the body appears there concentrated, concur, with the ugliness of their face, 
and their general form to render these women absolute objects of horror to Euro- 
peans.^ The amputation of the first joint of the little finger is considered either as a 
remedy or a Useful charmf against diseases and misfbrtunes. The sting of the 
scorpion, very dangerous in this country to every other person, has no cflcct ob 
these savages. Arrayed generally wifh a bow, a quiver full of arrows, a hat and 
belt, leather sandals, a sheep's fleece, a gourd, or the shell of an ostriches egg tc 
carry water, with two or three grass mats, which when extended upon sticks, form 
their tents, and sometimes followed by spaniels, these unfortunate beings lead a mo.^ 
deplorable life, rambling alone, or in small parties, in the burning deserts that bound 
the colony on the north. They there chiefly live on roots, berries, ant-eggs, larva?, 
grasshoppers, mice, toads, lizards, and the refuse of the chase lefl by the colonists. 
Their arrows are always poisoned. The strongest poison used by them is taken 
from the bags which contain it under the lower jaw of the yellow serpent. The sul*- 
stance thus obtained soon hardens ; it is pounded with the red stone used to paint 
their bodies, and when the juice of the Uliteris bulb has been added, with the com- 
pound they prepare their arrows.^ It is not necessarily, though of\en, fatal. § 

Sometimes beggars, at other times thieves and brigands, always cow- 
ardly and cruel, without a fixed habitation, without control, without f^o- 
ciety, without any sort of common interest, .and living only from day to day, eveiy 
attempt to soften their savage habits has hitherto failed ;|| the hatred of the neigh- 
bouring tribes also was very much excited against them lofig before the arrival of 
Europeans. These last, far from hunting them down, as some have supposed, en- 
courage the contrary, and give to such of the Saabs as roam* in the neighbourhood 
of the colony presents of beasts, poultry, tobacco, brandy, coral, and buttons, to in- 
cline them to habits of peace. Very recently the inhabitants of the northern districts 
united in distributing to one particular troop of Saabs thirty oxen and 1600 ew^s, 
that they might have something for their subsistence ; in a short time not a vestige of 
these remained, from the concourse of distant hordes that joined the party, and did 
not separate until the whole was consumed. It is the most civilized tribes of the Hot- 
tentots, and particularly the Caflres who wage a deadly war against them, — even the 
sight of a Saab puts them in a rage.lf A CafTre, deputed by a small horde of his 
nation, being, in 1804, at the Cape, perceived in the government-house, amon^ 
the other domestics, a Saab, eleven years of age ; suddenly he darted upon biia 
with an intention to transfix him with his hassagay. The Saabs are the only people 
of Southern Africa who make use of poisoned arrows ; it is with this weapon that 
they lay in wait for passengers in the karroos^ by hiding themselves behind the ferru- 
ginous rocks, from which they are with difficulty distinguished. Often, after having 
received the sort of tribute which the colonists are forced to pay them, they come 
during the night to their habitations, plunder them of their cattle, and save themselveit 
by flying with the greatest rapidity to their inaccessible mountains. If overtaken in 
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their flighty they do not Aandon their booty without cither killing or maiimng tlie plun- 
dered cattfo; they sometimes even massacre every thing they find inlhe fold — ^horses, 
oxen, sheep, dogs, and shepherd, without deriving the least advantage from it.* Like 
the hysBoa, the sight of blood, and the smell of dead bodies, is said to afford them 
pleasurable sensations* Still the poor Bushman is capable of being reclaimed from. 
the degraded condition we have attempted to delineate, ai\er the testimony of tra- 
vellers. Far in the interior they are found to inhabit small villages, and to have 
made some progress in the arts of life. M. Smit, a boor at whose house Campbell 
halted* had fifly of them, of all conditions, employed on his farm. <' They appeared 
to be all in good spirits, free from care, and depending entirely on Mynheer for their 
support* M. Sinit had always fbund, if be committed any thing to their care, that 
they were faithful to their trust ; but whatever was locked up, and not committed to 
their charge, they would steal if they could." Hence, though M. Smit did not re- 
quire so many assistants, he judged it better to retain them in his service, than to be 
surrounded with such a number of thieves, and to be obliged to shoot them as others 
Imd done.t When taken young and well treated, they become excellent servants, 
and show great activity, talents, and fidelity, j! 

Savage tribes are continually changing their idioms; eveiy new chief 1 lAMugeor * 
wishes to introduce some newforms of speech; hence arises an instability | *^H»^<«nt<^>' 
and multiplication of dialects, which perplexes cntical study. This is a general phe- 
nomenon both in Asia and America; it is particularly tlie case in the instance of the 
different Hottentot idioms; they are continually varying. The words introduced by 
the ancient travellers no longer strike the ear of the modem observer: and each 
tribe, perhaps even each family, introduces terms which end in forming a jargon 
unintelligible to their neighbours. 

According to M. Lichtenstein, the language of the Hottentots is in general re- 
markable for numerous rapid harsh shrill sounds, emitted from the bottom of the chest 
with strong asjHrations, and modified in the mouth by a singular motion of Uie tongue. 
The dipthongs eoUf €uu>^ and ouou predominate, and the phrase frequently ends with 
fmal ingj pronounced in a musical tone, of voice. In this motion of the ^"^][i|]J'^ 
tongue there appear to be three progressive sounds, produced by the t<mgue. 
manner in which the back of the tongue is withdrawn from the upper part of the pa- 
late, or the point of the tongue either from the incisor teeth or the upper grinders. 
The peculiar construction of the organs in this race facilitates much the formation of 
these sounds, which in others would be very diflkult. The bony pieirt of their palate 
is in general narrower, shorter, and proportionally less naked in the back part than 
ihat of Europeans and Asiatics. 

The language of all the Hottentot tribes, including that of the Bushmen, is the 
same; it is a fact at present established, by the singularities which they have in com- 
mon, and by the resemblance of many of the words. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the idiom of the Bushmen offers more striking differences than is observed be- 
tween the different dialects of the Hottentots, and even sufficiently strong to prevent 
the two races of people from communicating with each other except by signs. Be- 
sides that the clacking sound of the Bushmen idiom is stronger and more frequent, 
the harsh sounds clearer, and the ends of th.e sentences a great deal more drawling. 

The Colony of the Cape, spread over an extent of 120,000* square 
miles, nearly equal to that of Great Britain, contained, by the census in 
1821, a population of 114,903; .but as it does not comprise sojourners, nor troops in 
garrison, crews of ships, nor unsettled inhabitants, or Hottentots, which arc estimated 
at 5000 more, the whole population may be safely affirmed to exceed 120,000 in 
1822.§ Since 1798, the progress of the census has been as follows: — 
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Or, the population of the Cape has been increased by one-half in suteeiit and do 
bled in twenty-four years. Of these 47,978 are free; namely 24,977 males, a 
23,001 females; 14,291 male, and 14,544 female Hottentots; 918 male, and 4 
female prize slaves, formerly released from illegal slave traders, and now indentut < 
as apprentices for fourteen years; lastly, 19,164 male, and 13,024 female slav< 
According to estimates on the spot, the Hottentots double theii* number in twenty 
five years, the slaves in thirty-three years; and it is observed that, owing to cminri 
tion, the population of the eastern division of the colony increases much faster th:i 
the west, though even this nearly doubles its population in twenty-four years. Tlioi 
is now, therefore, an individual to every square mile, or forty persons to every turn 
the total amount of those in the colony being about 3000, though very unequal i 
CoiMiiii. I point of extent. The white people are descendants of English, ii*i 
mans, French, but chiefly of Dutch. The district Ttdbagh lies farthest towards ti 
north, and is best known. The second, which includes the whole eastern pai t : 
the colony, derives its name from the petty village of Stdlenboscli, The most sou; 
em part, washed by the sea, is called HoiterUoi Holland; it is a country as fine a> } 
is fertile in com and wine. The most remote eastern district is called Graaf Rein 
It is here that the inhabitants, all, either shepherds or hunters, live in a state qin i 
patriarchal; the men are gigantic; the women have a peculiarly fresh complexion nr. 
majestic figure. The bay of Algoa has a small fortification. The district Zwelh 
dam ranges along the southern side, and includes the cantons of Siizikanuna ai 
HoutmiqutLy with the bays of Plettenberg and MosscL 

Throughout the whole colony nothing but enclosed farms are to I 

seen. The farmers, called in Dutch, boors, or peasants, carry the $ - 
perfluous produce of their harvests to Cape Town, on heavy carriages, drawn bv 
great number of oxen. Their hospitality to travellers, the necessary result of uii. 
of inns, is sometimes interested, and yielded often with a bad grace. Since the ]^' 
riod of the residence of the English, their manners have become more polished. Ti 
colonists have been too much calumniated by certain travellers, who accuse them • 
inhumanity towards their slaves: in fact, the account wc have just given of that pn 
of the population doubling itself in thirty years, is a sufficient answer to this anti(]i^ 
ed reproach. Though the Cape Dutch are proverbially fond of gain, the number i 
emancipated slaves is always considerable; in the course of the year-1820 it amtMii: 
od to six male, and twenty-six female slaves ; probably more than in all the slave < • 
lonies of the world besides, it must be owned, however, that before tlie supprc- { 
sion of the slave trade, the waste of life in this unfortunate class was much groai' 
than now. It weis rated by Barrow at 3 per cent.; it is now less than 2 in males, . 
females scarcely 1 i ; while births are 4 per cent. 

The people of colour are estimated at a tenth part of the free pojnil 

tion. The remaining black population are Malays, negro slaves, in- 
dented negroes, Hottentot and Bushmen servants, Malays, and free Hottent«.»t*. 
The negroes were brought from Madagascar and Mozambique, and are chielly L- 
bourcrs; the Malays are artizans, their females house servants; and are as remark- 
able at the Cape as in the east for a sinister and dangerous activity of chamctcr. 
Tlic number of them who have by their economy purchased their freedom is vtr 
considerable. The last and most valuable class of slaves is the J^fncantlcr — ih 
African born slave, the produce of an European or Cape Dutchman, and of a hluv 
girl. They are not much darker than Europeans, and are the confidential servaub 
of their masters, highly esteemed. 

Cape Tbirn. | Capo Towu, the Capital of the colony, reaches from the level of the sea t« 
the foot of the Table and Lion mountains, along the banks of Table Bay ; this bay isdcr?* 
but the sea is often rough, and the anchorage unsafe. Vessels enter it only from tht 
month of September to the middle of April ; during the rest of the year they put iut" 
False Bay, where they are sheltered from the north-west winds. This, which is al<<' 
called Sinwn^s Bay, becomes in its turn unsafe during the opposite season, when the 
winds blow from the south-east; so that the Cape, situated between two bays and tni> 
seas, has not a real port. All the streets are built at right angles; and, in only one oi 
m, a canal brings Holland to our recollection. The houses, built cither wilh siyiK 
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r brick, are adorned with statues ; ^e roofs are generally interfaces.* The^jHiMie 
lildings have little beauty : the Calvinistic church, in its interior, has many armo- 
al bearings, epitaphs, and escutcheons, in relief and in painting, of foroier dignita* 
cs of the Dutch church and state, but the last member of Dutch titled nobility is 
tely dead.t The Lutheran chapel is also admired for its elegance ; and« during 
ic government of Lord Somerset, the English built an elegant commercial hall, of 
nple dimensioDS. Other, public. buildings are the castle, the great barracks, the 
ranary, the oiislom<^onse, the cliib-foom or society house, and the colonial office 
jilding. The latter contains the library lat^y erected by the government, or rather 
li^rafled upon' the Dessinian library, heretofore under the management of the minis- 
y of the Calvinist church. The fiumder was a German emigrant, a man of some 
arning and great benevolence ; when alive, he was secretary to the Orphan iasti* 
ition, and by the manumission of all his slaves, embalmed his memory at his death* 
*he library is now a noble collection, contained in two spacious halls, besides other 
partments and apparatus for chemical experiments. The only thing >vanting is 
waders; reading is not an African passion*; and a few years ago some Frenchmi^n, 
'ho, with M. Collin, wished to see it^ were obliged to give several da^s' notice to 
ic keeper of this neglected depot. ' 

Cape Town, founded in 1652 by Yan-Riebeck, was peopled by bad 
haracters exiled from Holland, by soldiers who had obtained their dis- 
harges, tkkd hy sailors who, having saved some property at Batavia, were enabled 
3 disengage themselves from Bervite, -At the time of the revocation of the edict of 
<fantz, many unfortunate |>*rencbmen, whom a barbarous mother rejected from .her 
osom, were hospitably received in Holland. Many of thekse Frenchmen established 
iieniselves at the Cape ; they even peopled a smalhcauton called the Coin FrangaiSf 
ihich is still inhabited by their descendants'; they have only preserved French names 
nuch disiignred. The language is almost forgotten, and their customs are those of 
he Dutch. Cape Town possessed, in 1S21, a population of 9761 free inhabitantsi 
»661 Hottentots, apprentices, and slaves, in ail 19,422 ; in 1798, the census only 
imounted to 5500, in other words, the population of the town increased nearly twioe 
Ls fast as'tliat o£the colony. The number of houses is 1478, so there are more than 
hirteen to a family. Education is -much neglected by the Dutch at the | sdumtioD. . 
Jape ; the young speak French and EngUsh tolerably well. There is indeed one 
colonial establishment for classical and school education ; but the master is the cole- 
lial chaplain, with a salary of 1600 rix dollars per annum besides his cure. In other 
cspccts little informed, they all excel in the arts of es^ercise ; although good horse- 
ncn, and doxterous hunters, tVu-ee parts of their life are passed in smoking ; they 
3vcn sleep with the pipe in their mouths, are continually drinking tea, eofiee, and gin. 
^The women, until the age of twenty or twenty-five, continue very hand- | women. 
>otne ; their blue eyes, hair of a clear chesuut colour, a rosy complexion, and extreme 
neatness, lead one to overlook their manners, which are far from elegant; after this age 
they generally lose the lightness of their figure, become very fat, and more worthy 
of their husbands, whose phlegm, mean appearance, and awkward gait, little corre- 
sponded before with their delicacy. Women are found at the Cape of great simpli- 
city of exterior, who are at the same time very amiable and well informed." These 
are the words of AI. •Collin^ a Frenchman. The EngUsh author of the '' State of 
the Gape," 1822,| says, ** Very frequent marriages take place.between English gen- 
tlemen aAd Cape ladies ; but the pleasing and engaging manners of the Cape Dutch 
girls, and their vivacity, less forward than that of the French, but enough so to sub- 
due En^iah coldness, is quite at variance with the obtrusive presumption of the 
younger part of the other sex, and in ihem it is not to be denied, that abundant mate- 
rials exist, which, when properly worked, form a totally different roan. Ignorant of 
tiio gradationiR of society, and with all the chances against him, from the natural good 
reelings of the mind> the individual generally turns out a respectable character as he 

*Epid. CoUin, ManuMript Nottti of th« Cape, 
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advancea in life." Mr. Barrow, no friend to the Dutch of the Cape, bears a 

testimony to the engaging sweetness of these ladies. 
BciwoD. ] The established religion of the Capo is Calvinistic ; the people de- 
V9ut and attentive to its duties.* The young are catechised weekly, and pay the 
strictest attention to their teacliers. Besides a Calvanistic church in each of the 
twelve districts, at 2000 rix dollars, or J^150 per annum, with house and farm from 
the colonial government, two missionaries for Chinniel and Gafiraria, at ^75 per 
annum, with free farm, there arc two English chaplains, receiving i8700 and j£350 
Sterling, a Lutheran clergyman, at ^i3 a year, from the revenue of the colony. 
The English, who receive between them nearly as much salary as all the rest, are 
the .only clergy complained of for neglect of duty. A Roman Catholic chapel u 
now building by subscription. There are sixteen missionaries of the London so- 
piety, six Wesleyan, and three Moravian missionaries. The latter, by making 
industry and religion twin si;>ter3, have not only made great progress themselves, but 
suggested improvements to those of other sects. ^ The Malays, amount- 
ing to 3000, carry on their devotion in rooms, or halls, occasioDally 
iathe town quarriesj under a learned imam, who chants the* Koran with great taste. 
Mahometanism make^ aniazing progress among the lower orders at thv Capo. Slave 
owners are impressed with an erroneous notion that a. slave once baptized becomes 
free, and are, therefore, adverse to the Christian instruction or baptism of their slaves. 
Hence the stave is forced to become mussulman, because he cannot become a 
Christian. The above prejudice, howcver,43 daily wearing away, and there are now 
a few free schoob at the Cape, where slaves are taught to read and write oq the plan 
pf Dr. Bell ; the total number of scholars being from three to four hundred. The 
p^sence of the English at the Cape has produced a great change in its maoDers. 
Definitively placed under the £nglish government, it must, by degrees, lose the cba- 
facter of a Dutch colony. 

This colony is susceptible of great improvemeBt. Situated in the 
route from Europe to India,' vessels tliat traverse these seas stop here 
for refreshment, and with a view of imparting fresh vigour to their crews, weakened 
|>y a long voyage. Its fertile soil producing every thing that is necessary for the 
irants of civilized man, may, strictly speaking, completely supply herself. Under 
an enlightened government, population will increase, commerce will find an easy 
maricet for its indigenous products, the culture of which will be improved by their 
interests being now better understood. It requires oidy an active superintendence 
to unite the Cape with the central parts of Africa, by well directed expeditions of 
discovery, and thus to draw fVom it unknown riches. During a period of war, the 
Cape is the centre of a maritime station, which commands the navigation of the 
East Indies. It is a central emporium to the trade of the eastern and western world; 
their relations to it, expressed in tonnage, are as 10,326 to 10,673 respectively. The 
Cape is rapidly growing into consequence, though its emigrants complain. Still 
there are circumstances which seem to set natural limits to its prosperity ; the chief 
of which are the unequal distribution of water and rain, and the inadequacy of the 
soil to produce a quantity of wheat sufficient to supply the increase of inhabitants* 
The latter, however, is no weighty obstacle, since the supply of barley is abundant. 
Maize also may be well suited to the climate. 

Next to the agriculture and wines, which are still the staple com* 
modity at the Cape, the whale and seal fishery must be ranked. Immense 
numbers of the finest fish swarm in the vicinity of the Cape, and considerable quan- 
tities are taken by whale boats, affording exports to the amount of 24,760 rix dollars. 
Aloes, hides, barilla, ivory, ostrich feathers, fruits dried in the sun for the Indian 
market, and horses, are the other products for exportation. The breed of the latter 
has become extremely valuable since the arrival of the English, and tt^e consequent 
encouragement given to horse-racing. About 200 horses, value 56^980 rix dollars, 
were in 1821, exported to India. The whole amount of exportatiens exceeds two 

* Colebrooke, p. 61. 63. f The ChinniquoM^ cr GmnaqwUf lately extinct 
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millions of rix dollars. Thc^internad cominerce of the Cape is chiefly 
maintained by hawkers, by a few shops in the small towns, and most of; 
all by the visits of the boors to Cape Town, often after a journey of 500 miles, over 
deserts whichr* detain them several weeks, and by the fairs which are established at 
difierent points of the colony. Itt the months from September to February, when 
wine and corn is brought in, a line of wagons, each drawn by six, ten or twelve 
oxen, will make its appearance from the country at day-break, extending some miles. 
After an abundant harvest, 189 have i>een counted in one morning — the^ average of 
the month of January, 1822, was pixty daily. The boor travels in a horse wagon*, 
in which- he -overtakes one or two ox wagons, sent forward on the roa«l. His wife 
and children accompany him, and after laying in a' stock of necessaries suftieienft for 
himself, family, and slaves^ until n«xt yearly or half yearly visit, he returns in a few 
days to the interior. The eastern parts of the colony are supplied by coasting ves.- 
sels. The tonnage employed in this trade, in 1821, amounted to 1962 tons, in the 
coasting trade in general to 4507 tons, and the whole amount of tonnage in Table 
Bay, exclusive of men of« war, 66,447 tons. For the defence of this great resort of 
shipping, from the S.E. monsoons, it is in contemplation to carry a mole on' the &.¥,, 
of the bay to the extent of 2000 yards. Under commercial advantages of the Cape, 
ought to be enumerated thor annual disbursements of the Indian invalids at the Cape, 
which &re ascertained to amount to 700,000 rix dollars per annum. The | GoTenunoiu 
executive authority is vested in the governor of the colony, and from him, or from 
British acts of Parliament, or orders in council, emanate all the chases which take 
place in the state. 'There is no legislative assembly here, as in the West Indies; 
The law, however, is well administered, with open " doors, and is founded on the 
" statutes of India," proclaimed here by the Dutch of 1715 ; where deficient, tW 
civil and Dutch law are successively resorted to. The court consists of one Chtef 
Justice, and eight ordinary Justices, and these decide causes by a majority, the Chi^f 
Justice having a casting voice. There are no juries here. An appeal cad be made 
from these nine judges to the Court of Appeal, consisting of thfc governor and an 
assessor, who is a barrister in criminal cases, but in civil.bases, the secretary of the 
court. Unfortunately the judges are not for life, but removeable at pleasure. It is 
evident that great courage in the lawyers, and integrity in the governor, can alone 
preserve *so improper a collasion of interests in a state of purity. Though the peo- 
ple are abundantly litigious, crime is not -frequent, the heterogeneous | Cnmct. 
elements of Cape population being considered. In 1621, the number committed watf 
ninety-one, of whom eight were females; and of tiiese, six were sentenced to trans^ 
portation for theft, and eight condemned to death. Tlie total number of capital' 
condemnations for 1820 and 1821, all of which were for murder, amounted to seven- 
teen ; namely, nine Hottentots, one Bushman, one priae oegro, one European, and 
five slaves. Three of these were remitted ; the European suffered. On the fbur^ 
of March, 1822, there was only one person confmed for debt; eleven appears to be 
the ihaximum. Justice is admiiiistered to the seven country districts by the htanddm 
rosty who is a kind of sheriff of the district, assisted by six Heemradeny as assessors^ 
The heemraden are 'selected from the wealthiest and most respectable of the burgh-- 
ers, and seem to be the only t)opalar part of the political machine. In every other 
respect the govemmeni of the colony ia absolute, even tb the censorship of the 
press and public journals. It is peculiar to the law of the Cape, to allow of matri- 
monial separation on the sole ground of mutual dislike; and to take on itself in a' 
most beneficial manner the protection of orphans. An Orphan Chamber 
is established, which takes charge of the estates of all those who die in- 
testate, or leave children mbors; the chamber realises the estate; plits out the 
amount to interest on land, at the colonial rate of six per cent., paj^able every six 
months, making an allowaiiee to heirA suitable to their con^on and edocation tiQ 
Uiey come of age. Every method is taken for the discovery of heirs. This excel* 
lent institution is the result of a beautiful trait in the character of the Cape Dutch. 
" No surer proof of tiieir kind disposition can be offered, than the frequent adoption 
of children of persons not related to them, whose parents may be dead or may have 
met with misfortune* They find protectors and friends, and hj custom a godfath 
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Of i^odmetber think it their bonoden doty to provide for. the children of their dead or 
unfortuQate friends."* A married couple saying in a shop, they knew not what to 
do with their new-born infant, the master submissrvely asked to be allowed to take 
the child; mnd sending attendants with a sedan chair to receive it;-wafl mortally 
offended when it returned empty, from the parents refusing to confirm the gif). 
There can therefore be no difficulty, except the present enormous exchange (of 195,) 
in the goods 0f those dying intestate at the Cape bekig transo^tted to their £uro- 
pean heirtf. ' 

Bank wmokj, | The ftboTc singular depreeiation of the paper mpney of the-Cajie, has 
arisen chiefly from nn over issue ef that artide, without any guarantee ibr its value. 
The rix-doltar should be worth nearly four shilUngs, at present it scarcely equals one 
shilling and sixpences Gold and silver have consequently long disappeared; and the 
only metallic currency of the Cape consists of English penny pieces. The distress 
a!nd aoDoyanco proceeding from this circumstance is incalculable, and can onlj be 
remedied, it is stated, by an issue of money representing actucd value. Ai^present, 
three millions of papqr dolKirs circulate williout this guarantee, although the wbolc 
prdduco^oea not exceed nine millions; while it is known that one-tenth'f of the 
amount of the annual produce is genemlly sufHciont for the medium of its circulation 
in any country. The evil cannot but be aggravated in a country whose imports are 
thi^e times as laige as the exports, the former being two millions, the latter six mil- 
lions of rix^doUaYs, in 1821. 

This cause/ ao common in all new coimtrica, and so little attended to by their go- 
vernments; the occurrence of three successive seasons of draaght; thaarrival of 
shoals of emigrants, apparently removed from Britain widiout any proper measures 
being previously taken ibr their establishment, or without a single functionary in the 
cok>n|r having been consulted,! have thrown a gloom for the present over the other- 
wise flourishing colony of Southern Africa. Yet, as vicissitude is the great law of 
nature in. her operations, an early recurrence of droughts, these terrible precursors oi 
fanorhie, cannot reasonably be dreaded; and when we compare the other two e\\\n 
with the mighty powers of tompensation possessed by thp mother country, the Cape 
may soon be expected to raise its head, the finest, and not the least flonrishiiig or 
importaot settlement of the British empire. . 
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The most recent observations have shown that the peoj^e scattered 
along the south-eastern side of Africa, from the Bay of Algoa as far as 
Quiloa, and perhaps farther, resemble each other in physical characters, that distin- 
guish them from the negro race. The head of these people, like that'of Europeans, 
presents a raised arch ; the nose, far from being flat, approaches the hooked form ; 
they have, however, the negro's thick lips, and the large buttockk of the Hottentot; 
their frizzled hair is less wooUy than that of the negro; their beard stronger than the 
Hottentot's; a brown or iron-grey complexion appears to separate them again from 
the negro. § The idioms of these people, although little known, have points of i«- 

• state of the Cape, p. 168, t Wealth of Natioos, ii. 32. 

i State of the Cape, p. 179. 

§ LichtenBtein, YoyHges, t i. p. 406» Thonbergi u 188. Barrow, &c ■ 
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semblaace. The slaves of Mozambique understand many words of the Betjouana 
language. The iidiabitants of the environs of Quiloa designate the divinity by the 
same oame as the B^youanas. .In all these dialects, words may be discovered bor- 
rowed from the Arabian. The custom of circumcision is equally prevalent among 
all these nations, who appear to have received their civilization from Abyssinia and 
Arabia. 

By what name is this race to be designated] Chance has rendered clfiv^ST^^ 
common to a considerable number of these people an arbitrary name. Cftfiniia. 
The Portuguese navigators, afler doubling the Cape of Good Hope, found the inha- 
bitants of the eastern coast of Africa more advanced in civilization as they approached 
the north, wh^re the Arabs had introduced their own manners and religious .belief. 
These Mahometans designatedi under the vage name of Caffres or hereticsy all the 
natives of those countries into which the Mussulman religion had not been introduced. 
Under the name Cafarahj or Caffrarioy the Arabian geographers comprehended the 
whole interior of Africa. CaiTraria might thus reach to Nigritia,* line the Indian 
ocean from Zeila as far as Brava,! and again extend to the borders of the sea to the 
south of Sofala.| In proportion as the specific names of kingdoms and people be- 
came known to Europeans, the extent of Caffraria diminished on the maps, and had 
nearly become extinct. Nevertheless when the Dutch at the Cape, while extending 
by degrees the limits of their colony towards the east, found it necessary^to make 
their neighbours better known, otherwise almost forgotten, they adopted the Arabic 
name, transmitted by the Portuguese writers, with a view of appljring it particularly 
to the tribe with whom they were in immediate contact, the true name of which is 
Koussa* 

We conceive that the term Caffre may be provisionally employed for designating 
the predominant and probably the indigenous race of eastern Africa, while, at the 
same time, it would be inconvenient to apply it to ^fiy particular colony. 

The Caffre nati(»i6 inhabit a region less known than any on the globe. 
We there see, behind a marshy, unhealthy, but fertile coast, chains of 
mountains arise that have been very imperfectly examined, which appear to be in a 
parallel dkrectiQU with the coast, that is from south-west to north-east. Do these 
interrupted chains, traversed by several rivers, proceed from a plaieaUy or from a 
central chain t Do the rivers Zambese, CoavcLy QuiZtmanct, derive their sources from 
amongst rocks, precipiees, perhaps even from the midst of snows and ice, or are 
they formed in vast sandy plains, like those from the plateau of central Asia, or from 
verdant savannas, similar to. these of America? There is nothing to assist us in re- 
solving these questions. The burning winds that proceed from &e interior seem to 
argue against the existence of this central chain, which, under the apocryphal 
name of iMpata^ or Spine <^ the worlds is traced at random on our 
charts. The Portuguese historians speak of them only as of a thick 
forest, interspersed with great rocks«§ The great lakes, of the existence of which 
little is distinctly known, may^ with as much probability, have formed their basins in 
the plains of sand as among rocks and glaciers. Px>rtuguese merchants, in tra- 
versing Mocaranga, to the west of the state of Mpnomotapa, only observed small 
hills covered with copses of thorny shrubs. || The interior of Ajan, to judge by its 
productions and animais, ought to be a dry plateau. In short, the mountains of Abys- 
sinia do not present any fixed direction, and consequently do not indicate a great 
chain well marked. 

In this absence of every positive informadon, let ns abstain from those vain and 
presumptuous general opinions, by whi^h certain geographers attempt to give proof 
of their geniys ; let us only sjmply describe the di&rent countries in rotation. The 
JVo/oi^coast, extqpding from the great Fish riyeF) near the colony of 
tiie Cape, as. far asihe bay of Louren9o-Marquez or Lagoa, is watered 
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* Bdrisi, Africa, edit. Hartmann, 141. f Idem. 98, 99. 

i Barrow, Decadas, passim. Thomanii^ Voyage et Biograpbie, 55 — 57. 
§ Jean do8. Santos, la Hiute-Bthiopie^ Liv. ii. cb. 2. (It is iMptxra in the French trattslation. 
We have n« access to the original.). 
II Notes of II, Qorr^a de Serra et de H. Conitan^io. 
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by many rivers, covered with wood, and intersected by fields or magnificent sa* 
vannas ;* there is no port safe, and sufficiently deep, to affi>rd shelter to large ships. 
None of these rivers have a long course. In the interior are chains of mountaini 
that appear to be of a calcareous nature, as the natives hollow caverns in tbem, in 
which they live with their herds. The kolcua, maize, and cattle, constitute the wealth 
of the inhabitants. They obtain a species of silk from a plant like the aaclepias ot 
Syria. Jacob Franck, the traveller, about the environs of the- bay of Lagoa, saw 
lemon, cotton-trees, sugar canes, a seed called pom6e, which is used to make an 
inebriating drfok.! The animals, probably more numerous than the men, roam in 
large troops ; the most remarkable are elephants, antelopes, the rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus. 

OP the exHC- It has recently been asserted that the unicorn, or monoceros of the an- 

Unicorn. cicuts, has been found here ; which, if proved, would make this regtoa 

very interesting. A respectable author, of the sixteenth century, has stated that the 
first Portuguese navigators saw, between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Cor- 
rientes, an animal having the head and mane of a horse, with one moveable hom.| 
It is precisely in this same region that two good modern observers h^ve seen seve- 
ral representations of a one-horned animal ; all the rocks of Camdebo and Bambo 
are covered with them ;§ the Dutch colonists affirm that they havp seen these ani- 
mals aliv^, and had killed some of them ; they resemble the quagga, or wild horse : 
the horn adhered only to the skin. || These positive testimonies, unfortunately of 
illiterate witnesses, are nevertheless corroborated by the account of Barthema (or 
Yarteman,) who, in the fifleenth century, saw at Mecca, two unicoms like antelopes; 
they had been brought from Ethiopia. IT The ancients have undeubtedly given a 
fabulous and vague account of this monoceros ; they nevertheless unanimously com- 
pare it to a horse in the form of its body, with the head of a stag ;^^ which proves 
their having seen an animal diffiving much from the rhinoceros. Besides thra um- 
com resembling a horse, the ancients distinctly name the unicom aas, of a great size, 
a horn striped with white, black, and brown, great swiilness, and fond* of a solitarr 
life :ft they describe it as soliped^ like the unicom horse, a circumstance coinciding 
with the systematic observation of anatomists, drawn from an analogy of animals 
with divided hoofs, who all have two horns. In other respects, this objection of our 
infallible philosophers is not always a solid one, as there are antelopes in w^^h the 
two horns arise from a common base, raised two inches above the bend ;%'l how thea 
can nature be prevented extending this union from the base to the point? Besides, 
the accounts of those among the modems who pretend to have s^en the unicom, 
remove this difficulty by representing the horn as attached only to the skin, similar 
to that of. the rhinoceros. j . . . 

The existence then of the unicom is not impossible^* as has-been said, but neither 
is it proved, nor even likely ; this genus, like many others, may have become eiKinct ; 
whether, however, this animal exists or rxot, .its representation upon the rocks of 
Southern Africa is not a less curious circumstance ;* it concurs in proving the an- 
cient connection of Caffitiria with Asia; for the figure, of tbe uoicorv was, among 
the Persians and Hebrews, the symbol of kingly power ; it is with this meaning de- 
lineated on the monuments of Fersepolis. At Masbow, a town in the territory of 
the Tamabas, an animal of the rhinoceros kind was killed in 1921,§§ haoing^a horn 
frojeoHng three feet from the foreheofif arising about ten inches above the tip of the 
noae< A ^^w indies of a small second horn, behind, did net affect its unicorm^pear* 

• Dampier'fl vQyag« round the world, vol. if. 14t— 186, 

f Ehrmann, Bibliotlieque des Voyages, t iii. p. 113, etc. etc. 

4 Garciasy Hist. Arom, i. cap. 14. 

§ Sparitiann, Voyage to the Cape« ' Barrow, Voyage tb Goehmchina. Travels In South 
Africa, 2d edit. i. 269. 

I Cloete, proprietor o£ Conitantia, nefar the Cape, in Voigt's Physical Joumftl, 1796^ (ia 
Qenn.) Y Barthema, lib. i. de Arabia, c. 18. 

** Onencrit. ap. Strab. t. zv, p. 489, edit. Casaub. Plin. vHi. cap. 21. etc. 

ft Cteaias, p. 16, ap.'Hefody edit Stepb. Arist Hist. Anim. ii. cap, 1, part iiK cap. 2. Plin. 
Ti.37— 46. H Barrow, 1.0. 

4 Sea delineation in Campbell's Second Joumay, i. p. 295. chap, zxxix. 
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ance. The head measured three feet from the mouth to the ear. It ia at present 
deposited in the British Museum. The origin, figure, position, and magnitude of the 
horn correspond exactly with the above-mentioned representation of the unicorn in 
the Busliman caves of Bambo, as delineated by Barrow,* and not the smallest doubt 
can remain that Mr. Campbell's animal is identical with the Bushmait original, as far 
down as the neck. The country in which it was killed, lies directly north from that 
assigned to the Unicorn by Barrow, namely, behind the Bamba mountains, where the 
animal found by Campbell is so far from b6ing rare, ^' that the natives hardly took 
the smallest notice of the head, but treated it as a thing familiar to them." They 
make from one horn, four handles for their battle axes. Another creature of the 
same kind was seen, and wounded at the same time. The unicorn then, or a quad- 
ruped with one long projecting horn, is found, but it would be endless to attempt to 
reconcile Ibe jarring accounts of remote antiquity, and modem ignorance, with the 
present interesting disc9lrery. 

The tribe that first presents itself, in tracing the coast from south to 
north, is. that of the Kousaaa, We have been made acquainted with it 
by two recent travell^s, Lichtenstein and Alberti.'t' The country of the Kowbos is 
bounded on the east by the river Key, on the west by the great Fish river, on the 
south by the sea, and on the north by a great chain of- mountains. Crossing from 
west to east, dividing it from the territory of the Bushmen. It is traversed by the 
rivers Keyskamma and Buffalo : die last alone furnishes good water. It is not now 
the Great Fish, but the Key^amma river which is considered to form their western 
boundary.;]; The territory between the Great Fish and the Keyskamma, including 
a parallel^ogram of 2000 square' miles§ of the finest land in Cafiraria, fertile, well wa- 
tered, abounding in luxurious pastures, has lately been ceded by the friendly chief of 
the Cafires, Gaika, for the. purpose of constituting it a neutral ground between the 
British colony and Cafiraria. But the real object to which it has been applied, is the 
accommodation of the emigrants who sailed from England in 1820. It forms a new 
district under the name of Albany. || 

The soil is a black earth, rich, and extremely fertile. If The banks of the rivers 
and the low hills are covered with mimosas, aloes, epphorbias, and other high trees, 
or with thick bushes almost impenetrable. Among the vegetables is a species of 
reed well 'suited to quench thirst, although growing in brackish water. The Downs, 
at the mouth of the Key, produce wild pisang in great abundance. It is not rare to 
find trwies of honey among the clefts of the mountains, in the hollows of trees, and 
in deserted ant holes. Between the Fish and the Keyskamma rivers, there is ex- ' 
cellent pasturage, both for large and small cattle. The grass that grows to the east 
of Keyskamma contains^too much acid, and hardens in ripening. Many species 'of 
antelope are fed on the western banks, also an incredible number of chamois, nume- 
rous herds of roe-bucks, elks, and other specie's of antelopes, wild horses, wild boars,, 
ostriches, peacocks, speckled hens, geese and other aquatic birds. These peace- 
able anim&ls are pursued by lions, panthers, wolves, jackals, and many birds of prey.: 
On the eastern bank, on the contrary, as fhr as the river Lagoa, a few elks only and 
horses are to bo'seen. The elephant and hippopotamus appear to inhabit this spot inp 
prefereiice. * - ' 

The winter is not generally do rainy as at the Cape; 'Fahrenheit's | TemiMnitare* 
thermometer-seldom rises higher than 70 degrees, and seldom falls below 50; during 
the rest df the year^ it varies from 70 to 90 degrees; nevertheless, in the height of 
summer, storms are sometimes preceded by blasts of burning winds, which cause 
the thermometer to rise suddenly to 100 and more degrees. 

* CtmpbeH'a Second Journey, i. 369. 

t Alberti's Description of the Caffres. Ani8terdsm» 1811. Lichtenstein, Voysge dans I'Af- 
rique Australe j Berlin, 1811. 
t Campbell's Map, State of the Cape» p. 377. 
§ Barrow, i. passim. 

I Governor Donkin'a Proclamatieo, May 35» 1821, State of the Cap^ p. 316. and 188. 
1 Patterson's Voyage to the Cape» p. 88. 
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The Koussas are generallj tall, with a handsome head, regular ibalures, 
an easy light figure, sinewy arms, all the limhs perfectly developed, noble 
carriage, vigorous attitude, and a firm resolute step. The colour of their sldn is a 
blackish grey, or like iron recently forged, which is only unpleasant at first sight. 
But, with a view of heightening the effects of nature, they not only paint the face, 
but the whole body, by rubbing themselves with a red pigment diluted with water, to 
which the women often add the juice of some odoriferous plant. The better to fix 
this application,* they again apply a layer of grease or marrow, as soon as it is dry, 
which attaches it more closely to the skin, and renders the latter more pliant. Re<l 
in generaf, is the favourite colour of the Oafires. Their hair is black, short, wooUj, 
hard to the touch, and united into thick meshes. ' It is uncommon to see one of these 
Caffres with a full beard; the chin alone is generally covered with a few tofts of 
down ; it is the same with the other parts of the body. 

Tbdr wonen. | The Women are much smaller, and rarely attain the height of a well- 
made European female; but with this difference, they are as well formed as the men. 
All the limbs of a young CaflTre woman have the rounded and elegant form eo much 
admired in antiques. Their breasts are well formed; contentment and cheerfulness 
is depicted in their countenances. The two sexes have a smooth and perfectly 
healthy skin. The same phenomenon discovered among the Hottentots, and whicii 
has given rise to so many absurd accounts, exists among the women of CaSfiraria; 
oply the prolongation of the membrane is much smaller. Owing to their simple and 
natural mode of life, the Oaffres are neither ill-shaped nor deformed. Numerous 
herds of cows furnish an abundance of milk, which is their principal food. They 
always eat it in the state of curd, and keep it in rush baskets of admirable woiianan- 
ship. Their other aliments are meat, generally roasted, millet, maize, and water- 
Thdrfood. | melous, which they prepare in various ways. They have no salt, nor 
do they substitute any other seasoning. Water is their only drink. It is only now 
and then that they make an intoxicating drink with the meal of millet fermented 
They cannot be persuaded to eat the flesh of tame hogs, hares, geese, or ducks, nor 
any kind of fish. When asked the cause of their disUke, they answer, that hogs are 
fed with every sort of filth; that after having eaten hare they become mad, that gee^e 
and ducks have a disagreeable voice, resembling toads, and in short, that all fish be- 
long to the race of serpents. They are all passionately fond of tobaceo. The Ham- 
bounas, on the contrary, near Rio de Lagoa, never smoke; but, in return, they take 
a great deal of snuff.* 

The Koussas are very active. It is not uncommon, for example, that a party viU 
continue to pursue an elephant several days together, even at the hazard of th^ir lives; 
yet they do not eat the flesh, and the teeth, which are the most precious of the spoil. 
are the property of the chief of the horde, and are therefore presented to him. * They 
have a particular taste for long journeys, which they^ often undertake for 
the sole purpose of seeing their friends, or even lAerely for the sake of 
the j6uraey, and of having something to do. After a journey of thirty or forty 
leagues, peribrmed in the shortest possible time, they do not show any appearance 
of extraordinary lassitude, and a small present is sufficient to induce them to dance 
af\er this fatigue. • - . ■ . 

Their clothes are made of the skin of sheep, which they prepare with 
much art; they hang down to the calf of the leg. Ivory rings, worn ou 
the left arm, are their principal ornaments. All the women have their back, arms;, 
and the middle pf the breast, furrowed with parallel lines, at equal distances. These 
incisions, which, in their opinion, add beauty to their persons, are made by introducins^ 
a bodkin, like a bistoury, under the skin, which is totn as they turn up the point. 
They are very orderly in their f^ilies. Plurality of wives is permitted, diose only, 
however, who are in easy circumstances, have two, and seldom more. The weme^, 
in general, are 'very fruitful; yet more children are found among those who do not 
share their husband's company with another, nor does polygamy favour population so 
much as is generally supposed* The dwelling of each family consists of a circular 

• Albert!, p. 12. 
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eabm very.low; ita^eoitoMctibiLid the work of thb mothDr and datighterit The 
cattle h c€ first iint)ortance to the Gaffre; th^y may be said to constitute | FMWdtMM, 
the chier object of his thoughts aiid tfflfeptions. The Gafires are 4he true Areadtaas 
of Tbeocrilua.«- Soiiietimes the peottiiar lowing of a cow is so delightful to the -ear 
of a CuS^ that he canhot rest until he has purchased it, and to have it he pays often 
a great deal more than the real vahie. The best trained dog does not more rigidly 
obey hi» master, than these homed cattle the voice of their coDductow. A sudden 
whistle will stop a large droue of oxen; another whistle will be sufficient to put them 
again in motion. Cultivation of the land also provides the Cafires with a part o( 
their subsistence; the women perform the labour. At the age of twelve | PMe 
years, the children of both sexes receive a sort of education from the 
chief of the h<»Ddek They are divided into companies that ase educated according 
to the exigency of the service. The boys are appointed to the care of the cattle; 
at the same time the pubUc officers exerpise Uiem in the use of the javelin and dub. 
The girls are taught,4inder the inspection of the chieTs wives, to make clothes, pre- 
pare ibod, and, u> ^ WQ(d> to perform the work <^ the hot and garden. 

Circumcision is in general use among the Caffres ; it is performed | cimimeMkn. 
when the young man approaches the age of puberty, nor is there any ireligious idea 
attached.to4t* 

The children are very dutiful to their parents, and during their whole liwis treat 
them with great respect. Women do not generally take any part in the 
deliberations which have for their object the general interests of the 
horde ; but, in time of fear, when the lives of ambassadors might be in dangef, 
women are deputed to carry the proposals of peace to the enemy, it being perfectly 
certain that no ill will befal them. . 

A universal sentiment of kindness unites all Caffires, aad every individual consi- 
ders an injury done to another as if it were his own : they interfere in the afiair with 
the greatest earnestness* Although very self-interestedt they exhibit the most per- 
fect good faith in their commerciid dealings. Hospitality is in their eyes a sacred 
duty, which they discharge widi the most earnest alacrity ; every stranger is received 
and welcomed $ they even go so far as to provide him with a companion for the 
night 

Far from being a warlike nation, the Koussas have a decided prefer- I Anmorthd 
eace fbr peaceful habits and a pastoral life ; they do not, however, hesi- | ^"""^ 
tate to have reoonrse to arms, whenever they are called upon to defend their rights, 
either real or imaginary. Their arms consist of the hassagay, the shield and the 
club, whfa)h they handle with great dexterity ; they are always very bad marksmen. 
A late traveUerf cites an example. After having distributed branny to a body of 
Caffires a board was erected at the distance of sixty paces, and a red cotton handker- 
chief offered as a reward to any one who could hit it They laboured a very lopg time 
before any of them got the prize. But the iron point of the hassagay pierced the 
board in different parts, although an inch in thickness. This shows how dangerous 
a weapon it is in tiie hands of a resolute man. The Caffre holds in hid left hand a 
bundle oChassagays, which he darts one after the other from his right, at the same 
time running upon his adversaiy; he grasps the last in his hand, in order to strike 
in close combat " Having finished this f^rst exercise," continues M. Lichten^tein, 
*^ they gave us, of their own accord, a representation of &eir manner of fighting. 
They placed themselves in line, and imitated with violent and animated I MmmroT 
efforts, the action of throwing the javelin, and, at the same time avoiding | "s^*^* 
the enemies' aims. For this puipose, they continually change their position, jumping 
from ri^t to left with loud cries, throwing themselves for an instant on the ground, 
and lising suddenly with great vigour to take a new aim. The agility and swiftness 
of their movements, the variety and rapid succession of the finest attitudes, the 
graceful, noble figure of the naked combatants, rendered the sight both new and 
interesting.'^ ]^vious to the commencement of hostilities, the aggressor sends to 
his jidvetsaiyjieralds of arms, carrying before them a lion's tail ; that emblem indicat- 

• Albert!, p. 71. « t Lichtcnstein,L p. 354^et soiv. 
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Sng.their ofike, and the aature of the mesaage of-ivbieh tk6|r*ar&ihetieareK8% As soon 
lawBofwar. | as the army of the one who has declared war cones near the enemy's 
camp it halts, and heralds are again sent to announce iU approach. If the latter has 
not yet assembled all his'fbrces, it informs his adversary, whais obligedto wak unIjA 
he has collected his people and is ready to fight. The Bushmens, who axe their 
neighbours towards the north-west, are the only people with whom they wai^ per- 
petual war ; .they treat these brigands like' wild beasts, follow them by the track to 
discover their haunts, and massacre without mercy those who fall into their baiuls, 
making no distinction of age or sex. 

They are very fond of the chase, to which they set out in numerous poitieB; the 
married and unmarried women oflen attend these expeditions, which last two or even 
LioDhMnc I three months. To subdue a Uon, they begin by forming a circla round 
him, and by approaching him- gradually towards the centre. The wounded animal 
immediately attacks one of tlie hunters, who avoids him by suddenly throwing him- 
self on the ground covered by hb shield, while the others run and pierce him with 
their hassagays. The conqueror re-enters his village in triumph. Haunting lite ele- 
phant is most laborious. The Cafires are seldom able to inflict the woOnd suffi- 
ciently deep to render it mortal, 

i^oeiogi ma- Their most favourite diversion is a dance very regular, stiff, and lidi- 
**^' culous;* accompanied with a most disagreeable air. The only musical 

instrument seen among them consisted of a stick, upon which was extended a chord 
of.catrgut; it is peculiar to the Hottentot Gonaquaa^ the ancient inhabitants of the 
Bouthern promontory of Africa, who, since the enlargement of the European colony, 
have ceased to constitute a tribe, and are at present dispersed over Cai!raria.t 

•£ach horde of Cafifres h^ ordinarily its hereditary chief, called tnJtcMW- 
sie. Whenever many hordes are assembled in the same canton^ they 
have at their head a supreme chief, esteemed the sovereign of the canton. Tue 
chiefs exercise an absolute power; but in cases of injustice or usurpation, the council 
remonstrates in the name of the people. 

The right of the strongest does not exist among the Gaffres; no one is allowed to 
be his own judge excepting where a man surprises his wife in the act of adultery. 
Unfortunately, the example of European corruption already exerts its influence on 
the manners of .this pastoral people. The arrogance of the colonists, frauds com* 
mitted in commerce, and abuse of force, joined to the instigations of some bad cha- 
racters of the colony and of revolted Hottentots, have brought on .disaatrous wars 
betwoen the Koussas and the colonists, wars which have left behind them revenge- 
ful sentiments; nothing, ho\vever, is more easy than treating with these people, by 
appealing to their natural equity. Mr. Barrow's former embassy to Gaika, who is 
still their chief, was not productive of any lasting effects. The colonists, with peace 
in their mouths, secretly excited the Caffre rebels to acts of aggression. A war 
broke Out again in 1818, which terminated, as we have seen, (in 1821,) by the Bri- 
tish depriving -them of their best territory, now named Albany. A line of military is 
posted along the Keyskamma, and the Caflre sovereign has consented to receive 
missionaries into his territory, and to celebrate fairs on the boundaries, for the pur- 
pose of commercial intercourse, which had been interrupted by the war, Driven 
from their most fertile lands into a desert too barren for their support, this interesting 
and once happy people seem destined to the extinction so lately suflbred by their 
neighbours, the 6onaquas,.or tlie still more degraded fate of the wretched Bushmen. 
Want infallibly produces despair; the frontier colonists, instead of being secured by 
this precipitate advance of their boundary, or by unheeded proclamations for the pre- 
servation of peace and amity with the Caflres, may possibly yet have cause to regret 
that cupidity which has added the impulse of hunger to the thirst of vengeance. 
Aritbmetie. [ ^^® arithmetic of the Eoussaa is confined to addition, which is per- 
chroooionr. | formed by counting on the fingers ; they are without signs for decimal 
notation. Their longest measure of time is the lunar month ; an addition soon re- 
sults that surpasses the bounds of their arithmetic ; they are unable to determioe a 

• Lichtcnstein, p. 356. f Alberti, p. 165. Barrow, 2d edit i. 
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very toconsrideFable period of time, of the past as well aft the future ; they succeed 
better in marMog with precision tfae^iotlr of the day ; this is effected by extending 
the am towards the poibt ^here the sun at the time is seen on the horizon. To this 
ignorance of calculation, and total want of chronology ^ence resultittg, must be at- 
tributed their deficient information respecting the origin and the History of their na- 
tion ; every thing known by them on the subject may be reduced to this :— '^ In the 
country lirhere the sun rises was another cbuntry whence the fiwt Caffres have come, 
and in general, all the inhabita/its, as well as animals of the globe ; at the same time 
both sun and moon appeared to give light to the earth, as well as treeHi grass, and 
other vegetables, for the nonrishment of men and cettie." 

Afler passing the river ^ey, 6t its tributary streams the Zomo'^and 
Bassah, you enter the.coantry of the Tarabookas; Ae tnje name of 
which, according to a modern traveller, is Ma-Thwiba. It is from these people that 
the Koussas derive their songs, composed less of words than of syllables unintelli- 
gible .to themselves.* They possess iron and copper mixed with silver ; at least 
their ring^ are composed of a similar metal.t On the other side of the Nabagana 
are the Hambounas ; their identity with the MambookaSy supported by | ^he Rambou' 
LichteHstein, is not altogether incontestible. The first name is that given ™»* 
by the Gonaquas to a colony bordering on the Tambookas ; the second is the name 
that the tiaveller Yaxv>Reenen| heard given in the country, a name also known to 
Sparmann. Accoiding to Lichtenstein, the Koussas call them Jmmbo. " They can- 
not be distkiguished among these obscure and uncertain denominations. cAmong the 
colonies remote from the coast are the Abbaiqima and Maduana, 

The^^oaat of Natal is terminated by the bay of liorenso-Marquez, to 
which a maritime lake, situated on the northern border, has caused to 
be given the Portuguese name of da Lagoa^ th^t is the 3ay«of the Smal 
has sometimes been confounded with the bay of Algoa, situatcder^t degrees farther 
south. The fertile borders of this beautiful atid large bay have oflen tempted the 
ambition of Eurepeans ; the establishment which could there be formed might export 
great quantities oC ivory. The rivers Mafumo and Maquinis) or &aint-£spnt} which 
there emi^y themselves, are still traced according to ancient charts, and have not 
been explored by a^y known travekller. 

In ascending the on» or the Q](her of these r rivers, will be &und the I TheBeOou. 
numerous tribes of the nation of the Betjouanas, that have been visited | "**^ 
by travellers from, the Cape. This nation is called Briquas bf the Hottentots, from 
whom they are separated by the inhospitable desert of the Bushmen. M, Barrow, 
in writing this name Bu^h/ufcmaj ha9 scarcely cc^mitted a serious enor, because the 
dtffiotiUy of expressing the precise sounds of Africail idioms oughjt to make us even 
doubt the orthography given witli the greatest appearance of accuracy. We are told 
that it also takes the name of MmUitjouanas and Sitjotumaa. In order to depide 
which of these names is the true patronymic of the nation^ its etymology ought to be 
known. 

The. countiy of this people, situated between the twentieth and I Anpeannceor 
twenty-fiflh degrees of latitude, has a very ajgreeabie and varied aspect; | ** «>«n»nr« 
forests of mimosa are intermixed with fine pasturage. The Betjouanas are divided 
into several tribes : on entering the country from the south, that of Maijaptngg^ on 
the river Kuruma»ay is first met with ; it is the least powerful. One | NuneaoTtba 
degree farther north, on the river S6tabi, are found the Mwruhng$; \ ^^^ 
their number amounts to ten thousand. Some years have now elapsed since these 
two tribes, then united at the source Takoon, constituted the renowned city of X#a(a- 
kooy of which Barrow has left so brilUant a picture. Though shifted from its former 
site, it is still as large as the nev> city of the same name, fifty-six miles to the 
south-ward, at the source of the Krooman river. § The MaUaroquasy to the 
west, on the lower confines of Eurumana, border upon the Hottentot Dam- 

• Lksbtenitein, p. 417. t Sparmann, p.45^. - 

t Van-Reenen quoted by Bruns, Afrika, iii. 70. 
i Campbell's Second Journey, i. Map, and passim. 
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VUBXM. To tfie north o^ Murulong aie the ' Wtut k etutt. The DamitikahaBj olbe^ 
wise called red Briquoi^ a very namerotm eolon^y eccQp]r several villages to the 
tit>rth-ea8t of Matjapmga^ to the south-east of the Manflongs, akd nortb of tbe 
Khammankeys, a tribe of Hdttentot-Coranas, with whom they Uye in most perftct 
harmony, frequently uniting in maniage, with. a view of rendecin^ their friendahip 
more intimate. The people of Khofa$^ to the north-east of the preceding, are aim 
very numerous, but little known. Three days journey to the north-east of Wanket- 
«ee8» and due north of the Khojas, are stationed the Mnkhuruns^ under a chief re> 
THbe of dm | nowned for his bravery. Lastly^ to the north-east of these inhahit the 
Maqiiaii. J j^atfUiwisj the most powerful and rich of the Betjouanas tribes. A Mat- 
japing who ha^ Waited them, assured M. Licht^steilk, that they werenomberleM, 
like the sand. It is they who furnish to the others, knives, needles, ear-rings, and 
Waoelets of iron and copper, which traveUen have been so much astonished to fiad 
unong these savages. They extract the metal from a chain of mountains lying be- 
tween theiQ and the Mnkhardxis, Campbell in 1821, penetrated as &r as £are- 
ehanee, the capital of the Marootzees, and was favourably received. They han 
made considerable progress in the arts, and understand the art of woriting iron and 
copper, with the first of which their country abounds. Their country lies on the 
Iwenty-fodrth parallel of south latitude. Though not in immediate contact with tke 
last Portuguese posts of Monomotapa, they occasionally tfaivel down^to-these set* 
dements ; and it wes by their accounts that the ether Beyouanas beeancie at all 
acquainted with the existence of white men, of which the greatest part of thsa 
doubted uatd they had seen the Dutch among them. The Mahalaseeh^ to the north- 
east, who use elephants as heasts of burden, sell beffds, and live naar t^e great 
water : the Matteeveylai to the east, who live near the great water, and have long 
hair ; the lioyaquanis, who live to the north-east, and bring beads to the Bouqnains; 
&e Malchaquam, eight days journey to the east ; lastly, the Bouquains and Waa- 
ketzees,' are the immediate neighbours of the Marootzees. Beads with them are 
the great medium of circulation. The art of inoculation for small-pox is knows ■ 
and praetised at Kumchanee.* The populaten is estimated at hB,000| thatof each 
of the Latakees, 4000« 

MtnaerMTtbc I Thesedifierentstates,underlhegoveramentofparticularchiefa,wiioar« 
Be^outRM. I q(^q engaged in war, are nevertheless united h}^anguage, manners, and 
customs. Being gpreat travellera, the Betjouanas^all know each ^er well; the eons 
of good families, and {>rinctpally of the chiefs who aspire to the succession, are con- 
stiained to make long joameys, for the sake of forming #iendly connexions and 
idliances usefbl-to their tribe, in case.of necessity. 

TheirpiiTricil ^^^ ^^ ^"^ ^® Caffires, and as well proportioned, their Ibnn is 
ncnue. even more elegant; the brown tint of their skin is between the shining 

black of the negro and Hie yellow ground of tiie Hottentot; tbe form of their fac^ 
Qjcactly resembles that of the CaffireiB (Eoussas); excepting that the nese is more 
frequently arched, and the lips like those of the European; the expression of their 
eyes, and a certain something^bout the mouth, often gives them an-appearance of men 
possessing great sensibility without refinement; the free and harmonious play of their 
countenance, of their gestures, and of all their muscles, reflect^ as fr^m a roiror, the 
im^ga»wt. I movements of their minds; their language is sonorous, rich in vowels 
and emirates, and well accented; an elocution approaching to chanting, joined to 
greal-eweetness, gives it all the charm of the Italian.t 

Desirous of information, they assail strangers with questions; and the excess 
of their curiosity is often troublesome. They inquire concenung every thing 
new to them, however UtUe it may concern them; yet a refusal does not offeod, 
and a look only, or gesture, is sufficient to put a stop to their importunities. The 
goodness of their menioty is shown by. the facility with which they retain all the 
Dutdi names, and even entire phrases, which they pronounce better than the 
Hottentots bom^in the colony* At a much greater distance from the state of 
nature than the Caffres, they are masters of the art of dissunulationt and un- 

• CsmpbelU i. 2S7. 
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deratand the mode of forwarding their perMxiai tntereats with address. Always 
active and in motion, ever without a settled occupation, the'y sleep little during 
the daj; during tiie full moon, they often even pass the night in dancing and sing- 
ing. Of moderate desires, they inure themselves to fatigue hy running whole days 
without requiring any other food than that which is presented to them in the uncuT* 
tivated and naked plains of their parched countries. At home they live | vml 
chiefly on the curds of milk. Meats furnished by the chase are most agreeable to 
them, they seldom kill cattle. They, eat the flesh of the hy»na, the wolf, fox, cat, 
rhinoceros, and swan; they even become, it is said, in certain circumstances, anthro* 
pophagi; they have, however, an unconquerable aversion to fish, nor will the greatest 
hunger force them to eat it. The ashes in which they roast their meat are substi- 
tuted for salt, which is entirely wanting in their country. They drink water only in 
the greatest extremity; they do not even nse it for washing themselves. They do 
not understand, like the Koussas, the process by which a fermented liquor is ex- 
tracted from seeds; but th^ immediately and gladly accept wine and brandy given 
them by Europeans. The use of certain herbs, both in the form of smoke and of 
powder, was ftiniliar to them long before the arrival of the Europeans; they have 
also given to tobacco the particular name of monftotdka, while the Hottentot tribes, 
who also smoke wild herbs, especially dakha (Phimm Uoneerui) have adopted, in 
their language, the shortened word liodb.* The Marotzees cultivate tobacco, both 
for trade and home consumption. Their clothes are neat, and made of | brm. 
the skins of d^erent animate, such as civets^ jackals, wild cats, and antelopes. The 
men ecMiced their nakedness under a leathern bandage, like the Jagas, and the wo- 
men wear several aprons,, one over the other; they eiao cover with care* the breast, 
leaving the belly uncovered. 

Among their ornaments may be observed rings made of yellow copper, six or 
eight of which hang from eaK^ ear; elastic bracelets ateo of the same metal, and 
large ivory rings surrounding the lower part of the arm. Not having saws, they 
aoftea the ivory in milk, and then «ut it with considerable difficulty with a knife* 
They appear to possess the art of making brafe»-wire ; for the fine copper thread 
which they very ingeniously wind round t^ tail of a gimfle to make their bracelets, 
is quite a peculiar metal, and this kind of merchandise does not form an object of 
mcchange whh European vessete esaployed in African commerce. Yet M. Lichten- 
atein counted seventy-two of these bracelets on the arms of one woman. They are 
manufactured at Kurechanee. The construction of their houses and | namm, 
stables is very superior to that of the other inhabitants of Southern Africa; but the 
women have alone the merit of it. The form of their houses is generally circular ; 
the arrangement of the parts appears to vary according to the situation and season: 
the interior is light, dean, and well ventilated. Pottery is ateo another kind of 
industry reserved for the wom^n; they use, in its formation, the same fermigi- 
nous clay, mixed with mica, Uiat serves them for anointing their bodies. The 
veesete are exactly hemispherical^ and without feet; and, notwithstand- 
ing their want of thickness, are very strong. They also make pitchers 
very narrow at the bottom, in which milk may be kept fresh a considerable time.f 
The Betjouanas also show much clevemes*s in smith work. Their instruments are 
hanmi^rs and piiicers of the same form as ours, only a little more .clumsy ; a laige 
atone serves them as an anvil. They understand tempering iron, and the making of 
steel; and, although badly furnished with tools, undertook to repaii" the carriages and 
iran tools of the Dutch who came to see them. They highly valued the saws, files, 
acissars, and nails shown to them, and immediately understood their use. The bark 
of several tree% and Ae threads of several species of rush, furnishes them with ma- 
terials for makiiig strong packthread. The art with which they cut figures on the 
aheaths of their knives, hun^ round their necks, on their hassagays, spoons, and 
other wooden utensils, proves that they do not want genius for sculpture. In some 

* liohtenstein, Relation aar les Betiouanas, Ann. dea Voyages, torn. V. 
I Lichtenstein, Annales dea Voyagef» t v. p. 358. Barro w» Namtive of a Journey amongst 
the Boushooanaib after the Yoysge to Cochin-Cbina. 
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houses at Kurechaneey there are figures, piliarsi &c carved or moulded in hard clar, 
and painted in different colours, that would not disgrace European workmen. They 
know how to paint and to glaze their pottery. Ivoiy, rushes, leather, wood, claj, 
stone, are all ingeniously wrought. Their iron is remarkably fine. 

The Betjouanas have an idea of a soul, the seat of which they place 
in the heart: they say of an honest man, that his heart is white. In the 
same manner, they associate the ideas of wicked and black. Honesty, loyalty, and 
courage, are with them principal virtues; but the rights of property are not held by 
them very sacred. They believe in an invisible master of nature, supreme distiibti- 
tor of good and evil, whom they call motirtmo, analogous to mofffimio, king or lord: 
the sentiment held towards him appears to he nearer allied to fear than love. The 
high priest who presides over religious ceremonies, is the second personage acHer the 
king. Their ceremonies are chiefly the circumcision of boys, and the consecratioD 
of cattle. The priests are also employed in the observation of the stars, and the 
arrangement of the calendar: they divide the year into thirteen lunar months, and 
distinguish the planets from the other stars. Venus, Sinus, Achamar, and some 
others, have particular names, known to few. To religious ideas may be undoubt* 
cdly referred the^ folly of the Betjouanas in prognosticating future events by means 
of dice, of a pyramidal form, made with the hooft of antelopes. Their 
conversion to Christianity was long attempted in vain: they appeared to 
laugh at our doctrines, and to jeer at our mode of worship. When spoken to coo- 
ceming the God of peace, they answered, he m^ be as augry as he pleasest we can- 
not give up going to war. Of five missionaries, there was only one to whom they 
showed any civility or attachment, and that was on account of his having made 
known to them the use of the plough. Of late, however, they have all escpreased 
the greatest willingness to be converted. There is a mission at New Latakoo, in 
the very heart of their territory; and every one of the princes visited by Mr. Camp- 
bell expressed a wish to have missionaries settled amongst their people. There is 
another at Griqua Town, and both are most carefully attended by the nativee. In- 
deed, pre-occupied by no other creed, and impressed with ideas of the superiority of 
Europeans, whom they call gods^ the open curious mind of the Betjuana cannot be 
supposed to be obstinate against conviction. The missionaries complain chiefly of 
their feeble reasoning powers; but, af^er all, these perhaps differ little from other 
nations in the same stage of civilization. Wherever the missionaries have settled, 
the people have become better clothed, more industrious, and have left off the pre- 
datory c(HnnumdOf which indeed is nothing but an expedition undertaken to deprive 
the inhabitants of some neighbouring village of their lives and cattle; but to which 
all the false glory of war is attached in the ideas of these simple men. The chie& 
of the Griquas, Tammakas, and many other tribes, now attend with solemn r^ula- 
rity on the preaching of the Gospel : even the wild, persecuted, but not ungrateful 
Bushman, Ustens with delight and thankfulness to the messengers of peace. Com- 
munities of Bushmen, to the extent of many hundreds, have been reclaimed from the 
precarious life of the desert to the blessings of civilized life, and are highly spoken 
of by their benefactors, the missionaries, for devout and regular conduct. In this 
direction, where there is no poUtical jealousy, Christianity now makes a rapid and 
steady progress. 

Their arms differ little from those of the Caffrea, and consist of the hassagay and 
the club. M. Lichtenstein does not mention the shield ; but many of the tribes 
use it.* For some years past, they have also employed against the Bu^mens the 
same poisoned arrows that they seize from these implacable brigands ; for they are 
unacquainted with the mode of making them. The population, instead of being di- 
minished by the frequent wars in which they are engaged, is increased among the 
victorious tribes, in consequence of the number of women and young children v^om 
they take prisoners. Without knowing at present the trade of slaves, the Betjouans 
appear to conceive the profit they n^ght make by the sale of their prisoners. They 

* Campbell, vol. i. 
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offered to exchange widi U. Licht6nstein*s companions, children of ten years old, 
for sheep.. 

The disproportion between the number of men and women, which is 
general throughout the countries bordering on the tropic, has given rise 
to, and perpetuated polygamy, at the same time that it retains the women in a certain 
state of servility. As soon as a young man can think of establishing himself, he 
lays out a part of his property ifi the purchase of a wife, who generally costs from 
ten to twelve oxen. The firs^business of the new married woman is to build a house, 
for which she mast herself fell the necessaiDry quantity of wood: in this work she is 
sometimes assisted by her mother and sisters. The building of a stable for cattle, 
the cultivation of the fields, and all the household woi^, equally forms a part of the 
servile duties of a Betjouana woman. 

As soon as the cattle are increased in number, the Betjouana thinks of increasing 
his family by purchasing a second wife, who is equally obliged to build a house with 
stable and garden. Thus the riches of a man ard estimated by the* number of his 
wives. The women are very fruitful, and a Betjouana, surrounded by a numerous 
family, resembles much one of the patriarchs delineated in the Scripture.* The 
Barroloos live at the distance of twelve days journey north of the Bet- ] TiieBttniiooi. 
jouanas ;'(' they live in large cities ; imderstand casting iron and copper ; can engrave 
with taste on wood and ivory ; their soil is fertile, shaded by trees, and watered 
by rivers. This is the account giVen by the Betjouanas to European travellers; and 
it is c<mfnrmed by the late researches of Mr. Campbell. The Wanketzeens, Ma- 
rotzees, Mashows, Yattabas, and Bouquains^ though they speak a dialect of the 
Betjuana language, are not called Betjuanas, but Boroolongs. The above particu- 
lars then apply perfectly, as we have seen, to those nations of the Betjuan territory 
comprehended under the term Boroolongs. The country is well supplied with wood 
and water, and very lertile ; and they both possess considerable acquaintance \nth 
the arts, and trade with nations to the east, having direct communication with the 
Portuguese. 

From the travels of Campbell it appears that the farthest country to 
the north-west, known to the Betjouanas or Boroolongs, is named il/om- 
poor. The Kediyharry are a people living a month's journey to the 
north-west <^ Latakoo, from whom the latter procure the skins of the wild cat. 
North of the Orange river lies the country of the Great Namaquas, which, to about 
lat. 26*^ south, and long. 19^ west, is watered by the tributary streams of the Fish 
and Orange rivers, and therefore tolerably fertile, but to the east and north of this 
lies the great southern Zahara, or desert, extending probably to the equator, and in- 
habited only by wandering Bushmen. This vast region of sand, studded here and 
there by trees, is bounded on the eastern side by the Betjouans, Marotzees, and by 
other tribes, which they denominate as follows :| — ^north of Kurechanee, the Moquana, 
Bamangwatoo; north-east, the Macallaka; east, Bapalangye, Massoona; east by 
south, Bahatja; south-east, Bassetza, Booropolongs, Maribana, Babooklola, Bamoo- 
hopa,Bapoohene; south south-east, Bapo,'Bammatow, Balicana, Bahooba, Bapeeree, 
Buklokla, Moolehe, Moohoobeloo, Moomanyanna, Mobawpee, Bommaleetee, Peeree. 
Besides these tribes, or nations, to the south south-east, Barrow and Campbell ascer- 
tained, that great hordes of both native and Betjuana Bushmen inhabit the countiy 
south-east of Latakoo, immediately behind the Tambookas, and in a line drawn from 
Port Natal to Latakoo. These Bushmen possess herds of cattle. The Wanketzees 
are situated to the west of the Marotzees, from whom they are divided by a chain of 
mountains passing from north-east to south-east; they are commanded by a trea- 
cherous prince called Makabba, and at present bear the worst character of all the 
southern tribes exoept the Bushmen. TravelUng from sun-rise to sunset, | ifBapoor. 
MampooTy situated on the sea-side, is two moons journey from Lattakoo, and three 
moons when the travellers are encumbered with cattle, the plunder of Uiese being 
the obj^t of this distant march. The desert beyond Kallyharry bears mimosa trees, 

* Lichtensteii^ 1. c. f Barrov, compare with Lichtensteia. 
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and others, mdcnown to the Latakooo, flomewhal retembUag the nfllow. The mr- 
faoe of this great desert, which reaches ffom the Namaquas to Long Moimtam aad 
the Wanketzees, extending 1000 miles to Uie north, and 600 to the west of Liatakoo, 
is not perfectly level, and though generally covered with sand, has tuAs of withered 
grass in the hollows. The water-melon is pretty copious; water is extremely scaroa 
There is a nation at its farthest extremity called Quabee, (or Grass fijiee*)* The 
extent of this desert, as obtained from natives, hrings.it to the 10th degree of Soothen 
latitude; in short, into the country of the Giagas or Jagas of Congo; who, it is en- 
dent, are nothing but the wandering Busmen of the desert, and the desolatiiig «xni- 
mandos of the Betjuanas and Booroolongs. By such inquiries the benevolent laboun 
of the nusaonaries expand the boundaries of science; but we have to resoaie the 
subject of central Afirica in the course of the next Book. 

iBfcamtoHfe I In resuming the description of the maritime countries, we shall pass 
over in haste JaAambafw, extending from Lagoa bay, as fiur as Gape Conientet, 
where a fort built by the Portuguese points out the southern limit of the posaeasioDi 
claimed by this nation. Cape Delgado is the northern frontier* This whole ext«it 
of coast is called the Crwemmml of SenOf or Moxambique, The coast of Inhambane, 
is covered with pasturage and destitute of wood^f Each village has its independeot 
Tiwigs'on chief.| The country of Sabia contains nothing remarkable. The 
Bouwga. ^ kingdom of Botonga is often called Sofahi, or Seplmla, the latter appeais 
to be only the maritime part of it; the name of Sofala denotes in the Hebrew sod 
Arabic languages, Low cofmtry.§ Four hundred executioners constantly precede 
the king of this country, who assumes the titles of CrroiMUfforcerer, and wamd-ro^ 
ber. These words perhaps excite in the mind of an African, ideas equally just sod 
liberal, as the phrases appUed to the paternal wisdom and august magnificence of 
our sovereigns excite in the mind of an European courtier. Four ministers tiwene 
the. kingdom yearly, one represents the person of the monarch, a second hie eyes, 
a third his mouth, and a fourth his ears. 

The golden treasures of this country have become quite a common place amoof 
the Arabian geographers; this precious metal, however, undoubtedly comes from the 
interior. The soil is fertile, the climate tolerable. The approaches to the coast are 
dreaded on account of the numberiess reefs and banks of sand. It is asserted that 
among the inhabitants there is a race of gigantic form, who deliver up their priaooers 
of war to a nation in the interior, to be devoured. || Those residing on the coast hate 
embraced the Mahometan religion, and in some measure the Arabic language. Thej 
are ignorant of the art of dyeing their cotton stuffs. 

The state of Jlfoaowiofapa, situated behind Sofala, is, like the latter, 
watered by the ZanUteze^ one of the great rivers of Africa, diat empties 
itself into the sea by four mouths or branches; namely, in proceeding from the north 
to the south, the QmlUane^ the Cuamoj which^appears to be the principal, the Jbrnabo^ 
and the LitahoiL The natives say that this river originates from a great lake, and 
receives its name from a village not far from its source. It is very rapid, and in 
some places a league in breadth. It ascends as far as tiie kingdom of SieamUtiy 
above T£te, where there is a cataract of an astonishing height, and constant falls 
for the space of twenty leagues, as far as the kimgdom of Chicova, where are found 
mines of silver. The Zmnbe$e inundates the country in the same manner as the 
Nile; but in the month of April. In sailing upon thb river, it is very hazardous to 
plunge the arm or foot into the water, on account of the numerous and daring cro* 
TmiMikm. \ codiles.ir Monomotapa abounds in rice, maize, fruits, and beasts; it is 
cultivated along the rivers, but the rest of the land, although uncidtivated, appears 
fertile, since vast forests are found there inhabited by elephants, rhinoceroses, wild 
oxen called meroos, tigers strong enough to carry off a calf, zebras, antelopes, and 
monkeys.** The hippopotamus and tortoise attain an enormous size. The Portv- 

• Cimpbell^ il p. 120. t Rsnuuio, Gollestion des Vofsgei, t^ i. p. 3^ 

^ Bocquoy, Voysee, trtd. allem. p. 23. 

4 Hartmiuiiu, Bdnu AMca, p. 109 ; ReUtnd Palestins, p. 372. 

I Boequoy, p. 4 and 5. f Thomann, Voyget p. 133. 
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guese have b»ed a few horned cattle; but horses are altogether wanting*, Uhe ipv- 
neral kiflgdom appears interesting. Grold dust every where abounds ; the Portuguese 
collect i^ in the eiivtit>ns of Tieie, the aalives in the province of Maoica; in addition 
to these are enumerated ihe gold mines of Baro and QtMrficutf,. where lina precioua 
metal lies imbedded in a rock. 

The kingdom of Buiua is considered the richest in gold. Masses of native silyer 
have been met withv^ The natives diligently work some iron minea. 

The name of Manomoiapa signiiieSj according to some authors, the I B^noagj^ 
king of Motapa; it is. written by others Bemh-M&iapa, which, ^cordingj ^'^^ ^ 
to aa ingenious obsetvationi appears to signify in Arabic *' a people of mercenary 
soldiers,^' and eonsequently only an appellative given to these nations bf the Arabs, 
who have conquered the sea-coasts.* However it may be, the sovereign, toVliom 
the title of emperor is given by the Portuguese, formerly extended his dominion over. 
a great number <^ vassal kings: he is now, say they, ouq of the most powefful frin^^es 
of Africa. The great edifices of Butua, covered >with inscriptions in an | UMit^nenu. 
unknoite language, appei^r to be silen^ evidences of ancient civilieatioci extingui^ed 
during the presence of civil wars, or which may have disappeared with the nation, 
greait hoth in commerce and arms, of which these monuments appear to Ue erec- 
tions. " ,^ 

The provinces and cities of the empire of Monomotapa are not better 1 
knowtt'than they were in the sixteenth century. Zimhaot is ^e collep- | ^<>^ 
ti vo name of eve^^ great city^ like/cm in Cina. It is the name of the emperor's re$i^ 
dcnce, which' is sixty leagues from the sea, is a very p£i£ulous liity, sgid sttuatpd on 
the banks of the great river; 'TttU and ^etxr.are two x^oriuguese forts ; the f\^\y 
also called SanrltagOy is distant ope bundled, and twenty league$ ei^t of the ^reat 
cataract. The Postuguese still possess oi^ this river the po^t qf Chicora and Mfls-- 
8apa^ near the gfAA mountains of mount Fura, The. post of Zumbv, where the Bar 
nians tpanufacture gold plate, has heen seiased from the Portuguese by the niatives.f . 
The people of this country go pearly jpaked, like those of the western coa$t f they 
are superstitieiis, and believe in magic end enchantmesits.^ According to r^mrts 
which seem doubt^l, the king, .on days of oereiaony, carries su»pen4ffd «t biaside a 
small spade as- an embfem. of agriculture. The children of the great men are retained 
at court as hostages ; and 4he king sends every year an officer into the ptfOfAiiccs.' 
It is at that time the custom for the people to tostify Uieir loyalty by putting out their 
fires, and rehghting th#m by fire ^aken &om tlie ofHccr's torch. It is said that the 
emperor's guard consists of a squadron of women tightly anncd. Afl^ sdl, is iU 
ascertained whether this, lamons n^Hiarch exists at present, na .an- indep^d^it 
sovereign ? 

A more interesting question for a ttaVelle^ is. the possibility of crossing ^fm^tmnA 
the unknown country between Monon^otapa an^ Congo. The Portu- 
guese and African slave merchants have already, oflen conducted con- 
voys of negroes from Angola to Senna, and from Senna to Angola. The two posts 
of PedroB^negraSj in the interior of Congo, and of Chicova, in the interior of Mono- 
motapa, are the respective points of departure ; the distance is three hondred and 
twenty-five leagues, and its performanee occupies a whole season : wandering horde's 
are frequently met^ and elevated plateaus are crossed where gold in powder is c^- 
lected. The reports received from Portuguese exiles residing at Serma, and trans- 
mitted by two learned men, M. Correa de Serra,. and M. Cohstancio,| leave no 
room for reasonable dbubts. The (Ejection drawn from the declaration of the go* 
vernor of Mozambique, who declares himself ignorant of these journeys, loses its 
weight, when it is considered, that it is not at Mozambique, hut at Chicova) or at 
least at Senna, that information of the fact must be collected. Moreover, the go- 
vernor consulted by M. Sak, appeared to have scarcely any idea of the circumstances 
generally known concerning the geography of Monomotapa. 

* liichtensteiny Archives Cthnogrtph. t. }. p. 395. 

t Report of Oofninican Missionaries, cited in the DmrSo di Resna» February, tBiii 

i Observador Portu^cz, Pcriodicid CollecUon, No. IV. 

Vol. 111.— L 
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Rqiidaei from the inteiior, our curioai^ nuist rapidly mxntj the remaimog part of 
the westein coasts goveiped by the Pertuguese. 

coMc oPMtt I '^^^ coast of Mozambique eveiy where preseata dangerous reefe and 
amiiiqiM^ I rfioals, interspersed with a great number of small islands. The rivers, 
although vary wide at their.mouthy come not frcmi a great distance ; they take their 
rise from the foot of a long and high chain of mountains, to which, on account of 
their spliiatered peaks, has been given the Portuguese Aame-ofJPtca* Fr^giosoe. 
City of tiw The port of the Isle of Mozambique, although of difficult Mitrance,* 

Mme ittm^ j^ y^^ good, and can afford secure shelter to many vessela. The Per* 
tuguese have a fort very well built, and hold under their jurisdiction the inhabitaDts, 
who are Moors, and are governed by a Sheertf. The Portuguese shipsy on their 
voyage to India, enter and remain in the port of Mozambique during a month ; for- 
merly, among other merchandise, they took in slaves, which they carried to India : 
but King Joseph the second, under the ministry of Pombal, forbad this comdnerce, 
and the present Queen has enforced the order. The principal objects of exporta- 
tion at present are gold and elephants' teeth ; these last are very abundant ; they are 
kept in spacious magazines,! and are shipped off during the month of August every 
year for 66a. There is also considerable trade carried on between this place and 
Madagascar ; and all the commerce of these countries appears to be in the hands 
and at the charge of government. 

Th^\mhealtby state of Mozambique has induced the inhabitants to buil4 at the 
bottom of the l>ay the agveeable and large village of Mesurilt at this time more po- 
puloua than the city4 "^^^ governor's palace raises itse^f majestically above a 
m^the Mop! I ^^^^^ ®^ cocoa, coshow, and mango trees. The principal nation on 
tryorvMcin*. | this coast is that ef Macouag; the Monjous^ also the MuzinU}€Sj live^in 
the interior. The name of the first of these nations appears to merit every attention 
of geographers. It appears to furnish the solution of an ancient geographical pro- 
hlera. The territory of Vidcvaky or Wakymk extends, according to Uie A^biaas, 
from Zaxiguebar as far as Sofala ; it is precisely the situation of the oountry of the 
Mapoui^ : are not the two names identical? A slight alteration of orthography may 
have confounded these names in the Aiabie.§ Such is the conclusion to n^ch a 
rational etymology would seem to lead us. The truth is, that Maeou^ in the dialects 
of southern Africa, merely signifies a white man, and is applied by the inhabitants 
of the iaterfot, indifferently to the Dutch and English at the Cape of Good Hope, 
of to the Arabs and Portuguese on the shores of Mozambique. || Aociendy, Wak- 
wcdc may have had the. same signification, so rapidly do the dialects of Africa dege- 
neimte : and the Makasses of the west coast,ir north of the Orange, probably derive 
their nqme from a similar origin. 

TWeout I The northern part of the government of Mozambique derives ita 
^^^'''*"^ I name of Qjaenmhe from a small island where the Portuguese have a 

fort, aad where they allow the French to trade.** O160 is another of their posts. The 
islands of this coast are under the government of an Arab sheik, a vassal of Portu- 
^, whose possessions terminate at Cape Delgado. 

* Thomann, p. 54, 55, 

t Collin, Notices respecting Mozambique, in Annalea des Voyages, t. is. p. 313. 
i Salt, Second Toyag^e. 
• * ^f »| (ouakouak.) ^fj^, (ro»kouak.) 

I Campbell, ii. p. 358. ^ Above p. 53. 

Blancaid, Commerce dea Indes Orientales, p. 30. 
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AFRICA. 

» 

Coniinuation of the description of Africa, — Eastern coast, or Zangtiehar and •Qjan,-^ 

Remarks on the Interior of Southern Africa, 

Those regions which are least known attract more particularly &o attention of 
writers who are anxious to satisfy the curiosity of their philosophical readere. We shall, 
therefore, devote a whole hook to the description of countries, which both English 
and French compilers of geography generally despatch in two or three pages.^ 

Cape Delgado determines the southern limit of Zanguebary or tha I Zangueter 
coast of ZangueSf Zingues, Zindges, for the name given by the Arabians | tbTiuiilSaiM. 
to the inhabitants* is written in these three ways. The Arabian accounts are those 
only which appear to embrace the whole of continental Zanguebar. A great riVer^ 
filled with crocodiles, sandy deserts, a burning climate, leopards of a large citzc, 
innumerable elephants, giraflles, and wild asses or zebras, mines of iron, from which 
the natives derive their ^vourite ornaments ; the dourah and banana, as aKmentary 
plants; as beasts of burden, oxen, which are also used in war; such are the remarks 
of physical geography which can be collected from the writings of Ibn-al-Wardi,f 
Massottdi,;]; Edrisi,^ and Bakoui. || The countiy of Zingues, or Zindges, extends, 
according to the Arabians, from Abyssinia as far as the territory of Oiiakouak, that 
is to say, to the country of Makonas, or the coast of Mozambique, [t is in length 
seven hundred farsangs, by which are probably nreant Asiatic nules, for there ai}d 
just seven hundred from Cape Delgado to Madagoxo, otherwise the whole coast 
from the straits of Babel-Mandcl to Sofala must be included. The capital is Kabila^ 
a name in which Quiloa may be recognized. The people live without law, and with- 
out any definite form of religion. Every one worships the object of his fancy — a 
plant, an animal, or a piece of iron ; they, nevertheless, acknowledge a supreme 
God, whom they call MaklandiloUy a word which calls to mind the Molango of the 
inhabitants of Sofala, and which thus attaches the Zingues to the racie of Cafires. 
The king, who is said to assume the title of '* Wakliman, or Son of the Supreme 
Lord,"ir marches at the head of 800,000 troops mounted on oxeo* The Zingues 
conquered, during the third age of the Hegira, a part of Eastern AriEd>ia and of Irac. 

Europeans have visited only the island and some maritime places of | Kunpem 
Zanguebar; we will follow them by ascending from south to north* The 
island of QuUoay with the city of the same name, is situated opposite a 
peninsula, formed by two great rivers, the most important of which is called Coa»o» 
This situation gives it three safe ports, spacious, and independent of each other. 
The banks of Uie rivers are ornamented by large trees, with villages interspersed, 
subject to the authority of the king of Quiloa. The island, accessible at all times, 

* The British government has lately employed well appointed expeditions for the purpose 
of exploring the eastern coast of Africa. It is understood that very great errors have been 
detected in the charts heretofore made. The exploration is completed, but the official 
accounts are not yet published. Should they be received in season, the necessary information 
to be obtained from them will be inserted in the appedix to this work.-— [PAiZ J&of.] 

t Notices and Extracts from Manuscripts, ii. 38. 

i Etienne Quatrem^re, M^m. sur I'Egypte, &c. vol. ii. 181. 

% Hartroann, Edrisi Africa, 101—104. I Notices, &c. ii. 395. 

\ The word WakUman^ qooted after Maasoudi by Quatrem^re, appears to be Arabian. fVakil^ 
is a governor, or viceroy. Imanf the name of the Arab sovereigns of Yemen, M ascate, and 
Adel. The pretended king of the Zingues may be only a vassal, former or present^ of th<^ 
Imm ci Adf I or Mascate. 
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is dke nmit for Ihe trade of slaveB of the whole coast of Zanguebar. The contiiieiit 
pr6dQCes n species of teak-wood, as durable as that frsin Surety of the greatest beaot\% 
and lit for ^ building of ships. The sugar'-caney cotton tree, and indigo, are its 
itatund products. The baobab, the tamarind tree, the cedar, the tree that produees 
tb6 gttm copal, and the coffee plant of Madagascar, are also found here. Game, 
aad herdi»"Qf every species of animal, particularly the wild ox, as wall as TVfer and 
sea-fi£^, are here abundant. Elephants, rhinoceroses, panthers, lions, leopanki, 
wild ^i^es, or zebras, are oflen seen coming to the banks of the two rivera to quench 
their thirst. Fruits and vegetables are scarce. Millet forms the principal food of 
the natives. 

Thekivg is a negro, and receives much respect, but is under the guardianslitp of 
a Mtw>rish fisier, called MaUindanB^ who governs supremely in the name of tbis titu- 
lar monyoh, whom he may even depose by conferring the dignity on another of his 
own choice.* This vizier appears to be a governor sent by the powerAil sheik of the 
Island of Zanzibar. *' The inhabitants of this island," says a learned author, ** saw 
with concern that Quiloa alone had all the trade of the coast ; they invaded this city 
in 1787. The king of Qkiiloa ceded to that of Zanzibar half the profits annualiy 
received from the trade of slaves. For the better observance of this treaty the aove- 
reign of the latter island has stationed a representative .at Quiloa. Many Freorii 
trading vessels resort thither every year.'^f The women cultivate millet and pots- 
toes-from custom and necessity ; the men are employed either in fishing, hunting, «r 
sleeping ; some women also make mats and coarse stuffs for theh' own use^;^ 
lAnd of I "^^0 island of Mot\fia, governed by a sheik in the lime of Ramuats, is 
^'"'^^ I at this time only inhabited by wild axen^ whish tho mhabitaiKBof Quiloi 
come here to hunt. 

Zanzibar is the largest of all these islands; it is twenty-five leagues 
in length and Hve in breadth. It is said to have an ex^ltent harbour. 
Orange and lemep trees display their ^okLen fruits, by the side of-' the cocoa and 
banana. Vegetables and rice are abundatiti The inhabitants, like those of tbe 
ifcnghboining islands, are 'Mahooietans, and governed by a system of laws. Tbe 
cities ere adorned with mosques. The namber of inhabitants is computed at 60,000, 
of which 300 are Arabs, and tbe rest a mixed race. The sheik communicates with 
the princes of Arabia $ he.is.said to have expressed a wish to be placed under tbe 
protection of £ngland.§ The exports consist of slaves, gum, ivory, antimotiy, and 
blue vitrioL » 

blind br, I P^m^is still more fertile, in fruits and .com. The inhabitants, a 
Pente. ' I timul people; are dressed iu stufik of silk and cotton brooght from India. 
Like the other islanders they sail ia their frail barks to MeUnda and Madagascar. 
Ofwbistnd I yi^re ends altogether mpdera information. The interesting descrip- 
quettions. I tions of Lobo, Barros, and Gonta, are already three centuries old. || Is 
the city of. Mombaza^ Stunted in an island formed by two branches of a river, 
still in the possession of the Arabs of Mascate, who, in 1696, drove out the 
Portuguese 1 Are the seventeen churches that adorned this city, well fortified by 
nature and art^ still mosques ? With whom do the inhabitants of these fertile and 
healthy places at present trade? Does the large and beautiful city of Mdinda still 
continue the pride of its banks t Does she still sec in her gardens the most delicious 
oranges? Do the Arabs, who now possess it, array themselves in silk and purple ? Is 
the king always carried on the shoulders of I^s courtiers, and received by a choir of 
priests and young women, who offer him incense and flowers? Who now reigns in 
Lamoy a country famous for the large asses it produces? Over Patej whence the 
Arabs of Mascate drove out Earopean traders in 1692? Over Juho and its coast, 
infested by serpents? Over Brava^ or £ertia, a small aristocratic republic, the inha- 
bitants of which worshipped stones* anointed with the oil offish? 

* Cosrigny, Moyen d'Am^liorer ]«t ColoAieSt t. iii. p. 247 et suiv. 
f B4ancard, Commerce des Indes Orientalei, p. 21. ^ Cossigny, ibid. iii. 266. 

' S«)t, 8e6o»d journey into Abyssinia, he, 
"^nea Ike present work, voK ii. p. 34^ «nd seq« 
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These are queetions that would have been reeolVed by the learned and intrepid 
Seetzen, if an enemy'a hand had not cut the thread of a life so precious; for at the 
moment in which this tntveller died) poisoned by the order of the Iman of Yemen, 
he was preparing to visit Mellnda, and to collect among the Arabs of that city tra- 
ditions and manuscripts relative to their knowledge of Africa. 

Nevertheless, the principal features of its geography are incapable of having been 
changed* 

The cities of Melinda, Lrnno, and Pate, appear to be situated in the 
delta of a great river, called QuUinumcyf which appears to be the same 
as tliat which, under the name of Zebde^ descends from the mountains of Abyssinia. 
The banks of the river, inundated and enriched by its waters, perhaps may colre- 
spond with the lively descriptions of the Portuguese ; farther on the moving suids, 
according to an Arabian author, have destroyed the city of Lamo,'^ 

Behind these maritime and civilized states are- noticed the savage 
tribes of MosegueyoSy rich in cattle, who, during infancy, have their heads 
covered with clay in the fomi of a hat. Is not the name by which this nation is de- 
signated, Arabic t it would then only signify men armed with javelins, f Farther 
north are the Manteatea^ a people less rude, and having a good exterior. I x^ ibnoi. 
They observe the ceremony of circumcision. The girls preserve the | <^ 
treasure of their innocence by means of a suture, which the husband alone has a 
right to undo.| 

The accounts of the kingdom of Magadoxa or Makiidschot^ are more 
recent. A lascar or Indian sailor, named Isuf, who has resided there 
sixteen years, has furnished the principal parts of the following account.§ The coun- 
try, watered by a large river, abounds in com, rice^ fruits, cattle, red-haired sheep, 
horses and camels. The extensive forests hatbour hears! lions, panthers, leopards, 
and ostriches. The pyon is a bird ten feet in height. The description of an amphi- 
bious animal, denominated fio^er, calls to mind the omUhmynehiu of New Holland. 
The population consists of a muEture of white, olive-coloured and black men, who have 
pretty generally adopted the idiom of their masters, the Arabs. The king and great 
men are covered from the breast to the feet; the common people go nearly naked ; the 
queen, by way of distinction, wears green silk, and her hair is ornamented with 
feathers of duferent colours. The king holds a court of justice in public, assisted 
by some counsellors. Criminals are either exposed to wild beasts, or despatched 
with a club. The king is attended by a suite only during journeys ; at other times 
he has neither court nor guards, nor does any one salute him. The Mahometan 
religion, which prevails, appears allied to paganism ; for different idols are seen both 
in ^e temples, and houses. The violence exercised by the Portuguese in former 
times on this coast, who came for the purpose of procuring slaves, has left a deep 
impression, and Europeans ye no longer received but with mistrust and muck 
reserve. 

The capital, which takes the name of the country, is a large end fine 
city, built at a short distance from the seai-shore. It contains the king's 
palace, several mosques and houses of stone painted in fresco, with terraced flat 
roofs. In the burial place of the royal iaroily, near the city, the tombs are of black 
and white mnrble, each adorned with a cupola surmounting a magnificent pyramid. 
The urns enclosing the ashes of (he kings and^incens are all of gold, and surrounded 
by lampe of the same inietal. . > - 

It is probable that the Maehidas^ mentioned "by the Abyssiniaq histories, .are no 
others than the Makadaehofh 

The coast of Jtjan presents to the eye of the navigator, only a deso- f coMtofigui. 
late mass of rocks and sands^ where oceasionaMy, nay be seen a wandering ostrich. 
In proceeding round Cape Ghtardajuif the eastern poipkt of Africa, the coast puts on 

* Abonl-Mahssen, in Gt. Quafrem^re,!. e. p. 188. 

t <fUA^ (mosssg^) javelot. f Lobo, Vo^^'age^ t. i. p. 282. 

§ NamtWe of th« Lascar Tsu^ in Ghritmiln, Biblioth^qnc of Voya|^,jmd Geographical Mr- 
UMMra, uh T5, anA^eq. fkk German.) " . j 
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a less bnreR vppmnnee. The port of FMtf the ule of BarhmUf fhe eommercn] 
city of ZeUa^ in a countiy produeiiig firuiia and coniy are little frecpiented by Kuro- 
rhyfcfuf I peane. The kiDgdom of Adel is the principal state of thiscoast, its capi- 
^^ I tal is caUeddAfi^a-OiirvJy and die soToreignv like that of Yenien, assumes 

the title of Iman.* The inhabitants of this coast, called JBar&tfM by the Arsbiaa 
geogiaphers, have an c^re colour, long hair, and do not in the least lesemble the 
Gaffies. The horns of the cows, are as large as those of the stag; the sheep abo 
have some peouliaritiea; according to Hamihouyt they are whitish, with a heaud of a 
shining black colour, small ears, large body, and juicy flesh ; at the end of their tad, 
as large as their buttocks, and from six lo eight inches long, is an appendage 
also^ about six inches in length, very like the tail of a hog. Hamilton's assertion is 
in some deg]ree confirmed by Barthema,! who stales hw having there seen sheqi 
whose tail weighed from twenty^five to twenty*six pounds ; their head and neck 
black, the rest of the body white ;. others, entirely white, had a tail an ell in length, 
turned like a vine tendril, and the neck swelled with a kind of dewlap hanging to the 
ground, which they have in common with the Angora sheep, and some oth^r varie- 
ties. M. Wakskenaer, has justly remarked its identity with a ram of antique niarble,§ 
the Uving type of which is said to exist in the Alps ; it appears to us, however, that 
the artist must rather have seen its model in Asia Minor. The sheep of Adel, ia- 
stead of wool, is covered with hair as coarse as the bristles of a hog. The same 
effect is pr^^duced by the climate of Guinea and Barbery. || The ancients were wei 
acquainted with these Ethiopian sheep, as they called ^em.1f Our European breed, 
after having been transported to South America, has changed its wool for hair.** 
These facts appear to diminish, in a great degree, the importance commonly attached 
to slight varieties of form, in a species so subject to the influence of climate. 

Among the exports of the country of Adel, some Greek and Romao 
authors of the first and second ages, name myrrh, frankincense, cassia, 
and canella.tt The testimony of the ancients, repeated by Barthema, has also beeo 
copied by Bruce. It is not improbable that the forests or groves, overspreading the 
interior mountains of Adel and Ajan, produce medicinal gums, odoriferous resins, 
and aromatic barks. We have seen, in the description of Guinea, that even the 
western coast of Africa produces some aromatic vegetables* We regard the great 
resemblance between the Flora of Africa and that of Arabia and India, as a probe* 
ble result, not only of the similitude of the climates, but of the commercial com- 
munications of the inhabitants. Have not some plants from Braxil flourished in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, the seeds of which had been transported by Portuguese 
vessels to Lisbon, and thence to England ? Are not the vegetables of €rerniany diP 
fused in the same manner over the coasts of Berghen in Norway IXt ^^ v^^st be'ccm- 
fessed, however, that Bruce's assertions do not afford a sufficient evidence for admit- 
ting the canella, cassia, or even the cofiee-tree, into the numbec of vegetables of the 
central region of Adel and Ajan. Myrrh only is at this time carried from the ports 
of Abyssinia to those of Moluu§§ 

It now remains for us to go more deeply into the interior of the t^ontinent* Un- 
fortunately a few lines will be sufiicient to include the vague traditions that have 
reached Europeans. 

fl^eSiwon I '^^^ GiagtUj occupy to the east of Congo immense deserts. It is 
the iaiMior« | asserted, that these Tutars of the torrid zone, after their reunion at 
Mbu^^imhes^ have appeared as devastatijig conquerors on the side of Quiioa. On 
&e other hand, the name of Mou^aco, brought by Battel and Dapper very far from 

* Ludolf« App* ad Hiitor. JEthiop. 39. f Htmilton, RcUtien des Tndef Ortentales. 

# Kamntf 8, i. p. 121, 193. % IPabwni, del ariate gattur«to,irlorence, 1793. 
f Shaw's Travels, 241 ; Adanaon, Hist. Kator. du Senegal, 57. 

t Strabo. lib. xvn p. 1177 ; Almal. Biod. Sicol. lii. p. 8 ; Oppian, de Venat ii. 326. 379. 

** Catesb/a Nutifi^ Ifitft. of Carolina, preface; Brown'a Natural History of Jamaica, p. 
488 f Sleane's Natural Hlttory of Mnaica, H. p.328; Bancroft'! Natuval History of Guinea, 
p. 121* ' ' ' ft <3*!en, Bioscor. Pfio. cited by BQcbart,Pha]eg. i. ii. p. 23. 

i^ Notes «f M. Qorr6a de Sarra, and of the late lf» WaU^oommunicaladto the author. 

^§ Blaneard» Qommeree d^ Indea Orient. ^. ^ 
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the noitfi»e«it of Congo, appears to wAoi out a t^nporaiy estebGehineiit of the 6i* 
agas* It appeani to us thi^ the Ziumt^ or Mon-Zimbee, must be identical with the 
OmhthoBy wanderem to the west of the Betjouaoaa. Again, the ilfon-GoAot or 
Mo9i^€hUa»i on the coast of Qotloa, appear to be an emigration of the Gallas bor- 
dering on Abyssinia. It is from these data that the interior of Southern Africa ap-^ 
pears to us an -extensive plateau, where wandering hordes are dispersed without 
control, without laws, or any regular employment. This hypothesis appears con* 
finned by the two according testimonies that we are about to cite* 

The accounts of the slave merchants of Mozambique, collected by | ^gS^ ^^ 
Mr. Salt, inform us, that the two nations, called the £e«t and ilfsrovt, | way. 
are situated nine hundred miles at least from the eastern coast, and consequently in 
the middle of the continent :' these nations, eomposed of white men, (dive-coloured 
are undoubtedly meant,) are concerned in the slave trade on the western coast* 
Seven months are reqtnred to go from Mozambique into their country, where a great 
lake of fresh water is to be found. This testimony merits greater attention^ aa the 
Cnglish traveller, in reporting it, endeavours to throw out doubts on the subject* 

According to M. Morice, of the Isle of France, who concluded in .1776,^ in his 
own private name, for one hundred years, a treaty of alliance and commerce with 
the Moors of Quiloa, a caravan of Africans every year leaves this city to go into the 
interior of the country on the western side of Africa, and return by the same road. 
They feed on the vegetaUes and roots found on the road,t and particularly on the 
tamarind. At the distance of some days' journey from Quiloa, a great lake is oIh 
served, designated as a fresh water sea ; it is undoubtedly the lake Maravi. It is 
crossed on pieces of wood, and a halt is made on an iale found in the middle. The 
Africana assert that ^e termination of their journey is ^* a lake'' of salt water. Ves- 
sels, similar to our own, are found there, and Europeans, to whom the slaves are 
aold. This account has been confirmed to M. Morice, in all the voyages made to 
Quiloa, by many inhabitants who bad perfohned the journey ; and the coincidence 
of their reports does not admit a doubt of its truth. 

From these reports, it may be presumed, that at present there are no considerable 
districts, even half-civilized in the southern interior of Africa. This idea is farther 
confirmed by what is known concerning the mamiers of some tribes. 

Immediately to the east of Congo j are the regions where are found the I M^men or 
wandering and uncivilized tribes, called Jagaa^ Gimgws^ or SchaggUy \ the ^n^ 
by travellers, and who give themselves the name of Agaghi.'l These people do not 
cultivate the land, and possess only such cattle as they take in war : they invade the 
fertile countries of* their neighbours, consume the produce, and, after having laid 
every thing waste, search after other booty. The Giagas devour their prisoners ; 
they rub their generatissimo with human fat ; he also wears a belt of ostrich eggs, 
and a sort of copper ring in the nose and ears. The women of the Giagas bury 
their children idive ; the nation continues its existence only by rearing the children 
of neighbouring nations, torn from their parents at twelve years of age. The gene* 
ralissbao, during the great sacrifices, kills vrith his own hand nine human victims* 
It is asSetted that, at a certain fite, this chief orders a furious and hungry lion to be 
let loose in the middle of his subjects. The Jagas, far from avoiding it, consider it 
an honour to b» Killed by his murderous teeth. Old men, and the sick, are aban» 
doned without pity. The dead are buried in vaulted tombs, dressed in their richest 
clothes, and have, as companions, two of their wives, who are buried alive. The 
Giagas, who have no horses, fight on foot with great intrepidity ; they entrench their 
camp with diligenoe. This hideous nation has had its Alexander and its h^,,^ i„^ 
Semiramis. Under the command of Zmt6o, they overran the interior of ktteinM. 
Southern Afnca, and^same down to lay waste Quiloa and besiege Mozambique. On 
its arrival before Melinda, the army of Zimbo suffered a total defeat, which was fol* 
lowed by the dissolutloQ of l)is empire ; but Temba^^damba^ youngest daughter of 



' satic, Becona voyige. 

f Cosstgnjr, Moyens, d'atn^ltorer lerColonies, t iii. p. 246. 250, 269. 
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one of hifl generals, endeaToured bj her laws or fumUet to mxpfoti the pour* of the 
itation. With a view of enforcing submission to her inhuman commands, she seized 
her young son, threw him into a mortar, broke and pounded him, and then extracted 
from his wretched remains an ointment, of which she ap[died to her body sotne drops 
on every day of battle. The Jagas have preserved this ointment ; and their ohiefd, 
when anointed with it, consider themselves invincible. 

iiw Bocorat. I The BoraroBy to the north of Monomotapa, are a less uncivilised peo- 
ple. Those who inhabit the sides of the lake Maravi, and who have considerable 
cities, are subjects of the empire of Bororos. Among the names of these tribe?, 
those of AfoMn and Rwngtu are the moat remarkable: the one recalls the ancient 
Massyli or Massasytians; the other appears identical with Dnr^Bungay sitoated fo 
the south of Darfour, since this last people use an idiom quite different to thmt of iu 
neighbours, and appears, therefore, to be a colony come from a great distanee.. 
ManoJfinMBL | The name of Mono^Emu'gif or, according to a more authentic ortho- 
graphy, Movh^migi, designates an empire, or rather an oasis, to the north of the 
lake Maravi. It is said to be populous, mountainous, and rich in gold mines.* 
These mines are found in the province of Goragua; it is also known, from M. Seet- 
sen, that in the Dar-Bergon, a dialect is known, called the Gottroegofi, which ap* 
pears to indicate a province of the same name. The sovereign of Mou-Nimigi hss 
the title of aeeque^ which is like the word amaxeaghf lord. Thus some scattered 
rays every where show a connexion between the nations of the southern intmor, and 
those of Atlas and Nigritia. The MavhJStmigiam are said to be white, undoubtedlj 
only as compared to negroes. 

oingira- | Only ono part of this interior region has been visited by Earopeans: 
it is the small state of Gingiro. Some particulars concerning it are known, fomish- 
ed by the Jesuit Anton-Fernandez, who attempted, in 1613, to pass from Abyssima 
to Melinda, with an embassy, designed for King Philip the second of 8pain.f This 
Riw zebeeb | country is situated on the banks of Zebee, that has its source in Bm- 
€ham, a district of the kingdom of Narea,;]; and opens for itself a passage with force 
across the mountains, dividing the two countries. 

This river, which moves along a greater volume of water than the Nile, after bnv- 
ing nearly surrounded Gingiro, which becomes in this manner a sort of peainsuia, 

(ursues its course, without intermission, to the sea, into which it empties itself near 
[elinda. To cross it in their country, the Girgtrians kill a cow. They enclose the 
baggage in the skin, and fill it with air by blowing into it with force. Thej thco 
fasten to it two poles, in the form of shafts, hang upon each side by pairs, to keep 
the machine balanced, which a good swimmer, placed at the head, draws f^j-wnetins 
of fi rope, while two others push it on from behind. Their colour is of a less deef 
black than that of the negroes. Their features are as fine and regular as the Abys- 
sinians and Europeans. The whole nation are slaves; every thing is theabsaliite 
property of the king. When he wishes to obtain any thing tekiaUe 
brought by the merchants, he gives them in exchange tho'tiiimber of 
slaves requved. For this purpose, he uniformly orders as many sons and daughters 
of the inhabitants as he wishes to be taken away. It is a right of tl^e throge, conse- 
crated by time; and wo to the person who is suspected to ^sapprove in the least of 
this barbarity, he will be immediately put to death. At bis uudience x>£ leave, the 
king offered Father Anton Fernandez the daughter of one of the first families of the 
kingdom as a slave, and on his refusal, gave him a male slave and a mule. The 
crown is hereditary in the same family, but not in* the order of primogeniture. The 
successor is appointed by force, at the peril of the electors' lives, -who pass for great 
sorcerers, and appear to be a tribe of priests. Aftjir jenauguration, the new king or- 
ders all the favourites of his predecessor to appear before hini, end ordeisihem to be 
sent after their beloved master into the olfier wotld.. The house of the dead king is 
burnt, with every thing contained in it. The same is done after the death of an in- 

* Jemn dos Santos, la Havte-EthiopS* liv. IHnch. 1. 

t See Tellez, Hiatoria general de EtMbpia a aka Coipibra, 166Q, m fbllO, )». 312« o29. 

i ** The Zebee i« probaMy tli^ ffitiU Jtorchoj ^htch, accordhi^ i« Mijiruef^ coiif lUuics the 
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dividual; even the trees and vegetables found in the neighbourhood are burnt, lest 
death, habituated to this spot, should be tempted to renew his operations. Before 
felling a tree, chosen to make the pillar intended as a support to the throne in the 
king's new dwelling, they cut off the head of the first man they meet belonging to a 
certain family of the kingdom, which, from that circumstance, is exempt from all 
other expense, and many envy this honour. When the king goes to be installed in 
his palace, one or two other men of the same privileged family, according to the 
number of gates, are killed, that the threshold and posts may be dyed with their blood. 
On the day of his assuming the reins of government, his first act is giving orders for 
discovering throughout the whole of his kingdom all the men and women who are 
affected with scald-head, in order to prevent the propagation of the disease, which 
might terminate in affecting his majesty. The whole are cured by bemg sent beyond 
the Zebee, where death awaits them all. 

The king is seated on his throne, which is like a balloon, fixed in the 
manner of a cage at the top of the house, dressed in a robe of white 
silk of Indian frabric. Father Anton Fernandez says that gingiro means a monkey, 
and that the attitudes and grimaces of the king in his cage very znuch resemble this 
animal, adding, that, similar to what monkeys do, the king, wounded in battle, is 
immediately killed by those who surround him, or in default df that by his relations, 
that he may not die by an enemy's hand. He is looked upon as a divine being, 
rival to the sun and his devouring influence. He goes out only in the morning, at 
break of day. If the sun has risen before him, he continues in the interior of the 
house the whole day, and neither goes up into his cage, nor transacts any business; 
for, say the Gingirians, two siins cannot shine at the same time, and when the other 
has taken the lead, the dignity of the king would be compromised, if he so far hum- 
bled himself as to follow. 

Afler death, the body of the king, dressed in the richest stuffs, and enclosed in 
the skin of a calf, is drawn along the fields to the buVial place of the sovereigns, and 
deposited in a ditch lefl open ; earth is not considered worthy of covering the remains 
of a rival of the sun, who can only have the tent of heaven as a mausoleum. The 
body is inundated with the blood of a great number of cows killed at the edge of the 
tomb; and afterwards, one is killed every day, until the death of the king then 
reigning; the blood flows into the tomb, and the flesh is the pi'operty of the priests 
who perform the saciiflce. 

Among other ceremonies of the inauguration, too long for description, the new 
king is obliged to crush between his teeth a certain worm brought to him, and which 
is supposed to have come from the nose of his predecessor. 

Such are the unciviUzed and extravagant manners of the population of Central 
Africa. They afford little hope of interesting discoveries for history ; neither, how- 
ever, can it be supposed that a small number of men, well armed, would experience 
many obstacles in traversing these barbarous kingdoms. 
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Canlifiualion of the Descripiion of Africa, — The .Eastern African Islands — Socotora, 

Aladagaacar. 

On quitting the continent of Africa at its eastern point, the island of | soeocon. 
Socotora immediately comes into view ; its soil is dry, strong, and almost destitute 
of water and vegetation ; the dust of the shore is carried by the wind even to the 
summit of the central chain of mountains. Nevertheless, in the shei- | *— ^-^ — 
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lered Talleyit, the be^t aloes, as well as a great quantity of dates, are prodneed. It 
abounds in goats and poultry, but there are very few oxen. Besides the mosvnbrm, 
or gum extracted from the aloe, cinnabar and dragon's blood are exported fpom the 
island.* George Andersen, an unenlightened traveller, mentions his having there 
seen the cassowary* Amber is thrown up from the sea. Coral is very common, anJ 
the houses of Tarnarida^ the principal city, are constructed with it The island has 
no perfectly secure harbour. It is governed by a sheik, who i& subject to the Iman 
of Muscat or Arabia. The population of this island might furnish a subject for 
lengthened discussions. Philostorges, £drisi, and Hamdoullah, speak of 
a colony sent hither by Alexander the Great During the time of Philos- 
torges, the colonists spoke the Syriac language. Marco Polo assigns an archbishq) 
to the Christians of Socotora. The Portuguese found there some Moni^bjsite 
Christians, whose prayer-book appeared to be written in the Chaldean language. 
Again, in 1593, there was a Jacobite bishop in the island;! but the sect of !Ne$- 
iorians also had followers under a separate bishop.^ Thomas Roe, ^mong modens 
travellers, gives the most particular details of the inhabitants, and divides them into 
four classes — the Arabians, rulers of the country ;. their Mussulman subjects, or 
slaves; the Bediognes, ancient inhabitants confined to the mountains, who profess the 
doctrine of the Jacobite Christians ; and lastly, a savage tribe, who live in the woods, 
without either clothes or houses. Its real inhabitants appear to be ignorant of the 
use of the musket, but, in commercial and other interested transactions, appear to 
partake of the vices of civilized nations. 

This island, which even in periods of antiquity served as a station for merchants, 
might even now become an important one, to any nation wishing to explore Arabia 
and Eastern Africa. Yet, since the sixteenth century, it has continued to be disre- 
garded by Europeans. 

Aimiraiite ^^ ^^^ distance of three hundred marine leagues south of Socotoni, 

laiuMb* are a great number of small archipelagos, discovered by the Portuguese, 

which, even at this period, are not well defined. On the charts prior to the Chimid 
J^eptune of M. d'Apres de Mannevillette, the general name of Almiranie Islands 
comprehended all those small islands situated between the 4th and 6th degrees of 
south latitude, and of longitude from 50th to 54th degrees E. of Paris. WitfaiD 
forty yearS) many French navigators have made more observations, and have changed 
their nomenclature; they have applied the name of Almirante to the more westers 
group, composed of. thirteen flat islands, furnished with fresh water^ abounding i& 
cocoa trees, and tortoises, oflen readily taken by the hand of travellers. A more 
2Jj^JJ^«**«i*« I eastern group has got the name of the Seychelle Islands. The largest. 
Mdie. I the isle of Mahe^ is remarkable on account of the establishment formed 

there by the French, - wherein they cultivated with success the nutmeg and clove 
trees. An excellent port renders this island important to navigation ; the English od 
this account have been anxious to have it ceded to them. It was to this spot that 
Napoleon, when first consul, exiled some turbulent friends of liberty, falsely accused 
as accomplipes with the contrivers of the infernal machine. A quarrel with the in- 
habitants, probably on the subject of politics, was the cause of these unfortunate 
persons being agam exiled. Some of them foundered on the Comora Islands and 
were lost, others gained the African continent, where they probably suffered a slower 
and more painful death; at last, destiny also conveyed to an African island the man 
by whose orders so ]:nany victims had been exiled to the centre of the Seychelle 
islands. 

Me of FiioM. The hie of Pidms, in this archipelago, is distinguished by a peculiar 

production, a species of palm, producing a fruit called the MaldiviawU, 
or Coco de mer. In this fruit there is nothing particular, except its form, 
which presents ah appearance of two thighs. The stone, lijce that of the cocoa, 
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has a bitter and aatringeDt taate.* As the tree grows near the sea, the nuts when 
they fall off, drop into the water, and are carried by the current as far as the Mid- 
dives islands, whence they are carried to India. Very singular medical virtues were 
formerly ascribed to its fruit; it was sold at a very high price. The Emperor Ro- 
dolphus the Second, could not procure one at the price of 4000 florins. The learned 
formed different hypothesis on the origin of this nut, and Rumphius considered it 
the production of a sub-marine tree. The palm tree producing it has only been 
found in this island; but as the sea carries it as far as Sumatra and Java on one' 
side,! and Zanguebar on the other,| it probably grows in many other islands of the 
Indian ocean. The French and English having in a short time diffused a great many 
of th^m through India, this fruit lost its mysterious fame. It has, however, been 
found profitable to cultivate it in the Isle of France, 

Many small islands little known, among which are the Seven Brothers^ | smidi iihndi. 
Diego Garcia, Adu and Candu, reach from the east of the Seychelles to the Mal- 
dives, and even beyond the meridian of the Isle of Ceylon, in the direction of Su- 
xnatra* . They are all inhabited. To the south-east of the Seychelles Islands, a«e 
also observed many small islands and extensive rocks uniting this archipelago to 
. Madagascar and Africa. Thus, that part of the Indian ocean that extends from the 
coast of Zanguebar to that of Malabar, and from Arabia to the Seychelles and Mal- 
dives, forms a kind of separate sea, or, if it may be so called, a mediterranean sea. 

The usual entry to this sea is the Channel of Mozambique, between | Comom Um 
Madagascar and Africa. To the north of this channel, interspersed with shoals and 
rock^, is the archipelago of the Comora isles. They are four in number. That of 
Jinjouan, or. Joanna, properly Hinzouan, has a great advantage over the 
others in its commodious roads and watering places of easy access. It 
has a very picturesque appearance ; mountains, shaded with trees and fine verdure, 
varied by glens and intersected with deep valleys, majestically raise their heads one 
above anotiier to a height of five or sL\ hundred toises, and terminate by a peak more 
lofly, covered with eternal vegetation. The isle appears to have undergone the ac- 
tion of a considerable volcano ; traces of the violence of fire are every where to be 
met with. It may contain about six or seven thousand inhabitants. The bay of 
JSIachadou, the usual place of disembarkment for European vessels, is on the north 
side. The city is about half a league from the anchorage, is surrounded by walls 
fifleen feet high, and flanked by square turrets. § The city of Johanna, situated in 
a handsome bay in the eastern part of the isle, was destroyed by the Malgaches in 
1790. 

n^ngaeijOy or great Comora, situated twenty-five leagues to the north- 
\vest of Anjouan, is a vast assemblage of mountains, the different groups 
of which have their bases very near the sea^oast, and all re-unite in a common 
summit, of from twelve to thirteen hundred toises in height It has no road, but 
many villages. 

Mot^Ule, or MaUde, five leagues west-south-west of Anjouan, is encompassed 
with a chain of rocky shelves. It has two small towns. 

The isle of MayoUe, the smallest of the four, seven leagues south-south-west of 
Hinzouan, affords only one bad anchorage. Its population is reduced to twelve or 
fifteen hundred individu^. 

Situated under a fine sky, the Comora isles enjoy a very healthy cli- 
mate. The champaign country every where exhibits the appearance of 
a luxurious vegetation. At Hinzouan, every defile is a garden watered by a limpid 
stream. The summit of each eminence is covered with wood, its foot is shaded by 
groves of cocoa trees, tufts of bananas, mangoes, orange and lemon trees, that inter* 
sect fields of potatoes and yams. The Indian purging nut, the guiava, the tamarind, 

* Sonneraty Voy«ge k la Nouvelle-Guin^e, p. 4. 

f Marsden's Sumatra, p. 17. first edition ; Rumpfa. Herbar. Amboinente. 
i Lobo, Voyage to Abyminia, i. p. 53. 

4 Annates des Voyages, t. ziii. p. 136. (Essai sur les Qomores, par Gapmartin et Bpidtf. Co* 
Un.) Notice on Hinzouan, by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic Researches, t ii. 
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and other trees leas known, adorn the sides of the hills ; wild indigo and the sugar 
cane are abundant. 

The principal domestic animals are the goat and zebra. In the fields are IbmHl 
pintados and quails, as well as several species of turtle-doves : among these is one 
very beautiful ; its plumage is ash-grey, shaded with blue, green, and white ; its neck 
and legs are extremely long, its bill is yellow and much pointed. The brown maki 
appears to be the only inhi^itant of the forests. 

Numerous flocks of a species of hawk fly near the surface of the sea. This bird, 
in its tail and plumage, resembles the French hawk; it is so far peculiar as to hve 
only near the coast, feeds only on fish, and yet is not possessed of any of the cha- 
racters thjat distinguish aquatic birds ; its feet are not even half-webbed. The yvaten 
of* this archipelago are not very well supplied with fish. 

In the Comora isles none of those troublesome insects are found that desolate 
India, the coast of Africa, and the island of Madagascfcr; but the fields swarm with 
small mice. * 

lohabituiti. The population is composed of negroes intermixed with Arahs, who, 

Tbeir origiii. at the period of their numerous emigrations about the twelfUi centuiy, 
established themselves in these islands as well as on the coasts of Africa and at 
Madagascar. 

Large lips and prominent cheek-bones designate the lower classes of the blacks 
of Mozambique ; the sultaq and nobles have retained the fine and expressive coun- 
tenance of their Arabian ancestors; large eyes, an aquiline nose, and a well«ibnned 
mouth, are features common to them all, and among them are observed heads of a 
Uncoage. | striking character. The common idiom is a mixture of Arabic and of 
the language of Zanguebar.f 

The Comorans are, in general, mild, honest, hospitable, very afifable, 
and have already attained a degree of civilization not to be found in the | 
inhabitants of that part of the continent, or of the great island to which thej are 
neighbours. They have much politeness in their manners, good sen^, cultivated 
understanding, and a certain poetic turn, that imparts to their conversation an eastern 
grace. Tet although many among them can read and write, they keep no register 
either of public or private occurrences, and, whenever disputes arise, the truth of 
the facts, and of their date, are decided by the oldest persons among them. £uropeaos 
shipwrecked on these idles have always experienced the most generous treatment 
Some Arabs engage in agriculture, and possess large estates in the interior of the 
island. Others are employed in the mechanical arts, weaving, working in gold, && 
Their skill in working is as wonderful as the badness of the tools which thej make 
use of. 'Others apply themselves to navigation, and undertake voyages as far as 
Bombay and Surat The natives, however, are generally very bad soldiers, cowardly 
and pusillanimous. The Madecasses frequently make descents on the islets, carry 
off cattle, and reduce men, women, and children to slavery. 

HboMt. I Their houses are simple and even miserable. The women's apart- 
ments are separated from the body of the house by a small inner court, inaccessible 
to strangers. The only appearance of luxury among them is the immoderate use 
of musk, the sfhell of which completely infects the houses ; they have also the 
eastern custom of tinging their nails of an orange colour, §xtracted from heunoy so 
much celebrated by the poets of the east. There is nothing remarkable in the dress 
of the men. The dress of a woman of rank, whom M. Collin, of the isle of France, 
saw on the terrace of one of. the houses, appeared very similar to that of the Indians 
on the coast of Malabar. She wore several necklaces and bracelets of coral, long 
ear-rings, and a ring passed through the cartilage of the nose ; her hair was covered 
with ornaments. She appeared handsome, but her colour was very brown. 
RdiKioii. I Mahometanism is the religion of the country, but the common people 
worahip Fetiches, as well as attend the mosques. 

* Aniudes dei Voyages, t. ziii. p. 141. 

t Grosse's Voyage to India, 43. (Germ.) BniiiB, in his Africt, conjectures that Cannouab, 
in Edriaiy is Comora ; and that in place of Saneh, the reading is Zaneh / that is to say, SSwmth, 
^0 of the names given to the islaad of Hiniouan. 
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The sway which the sultan of Anjouan exercised, formerly oyer the | Mttiaii 
Comora Isles, has ceased, on account of the weakness to which the state has been 
reduced, by the wars waged by the Madecasses since the time of Beniowsky. The 
nobles have a share in the government, are engaged in commerce, and are the pur^ 
veyors to European vessels. Little more is known of the constitution and laws of 
this country. TheA is punished by the loss of a hand, and a second offence by 
that of the other hand.* 

We shall pass on, in a summary way, to the account of one of the largest islands 
of the world, and of a country more interesting from the variety of curious objects it 
presents, than from its extent, and from the importance it might possess in the hands 
of an active nation. The island of Madagascar^ the indigenous name of | vadacuar. 
which is asserted to be Madecasse, can claim its share among the tradi- M^ •*»«>▼««> 
tions handed down to the Qreeka and Romans, concerning the immense T^robane^ 
which, according to the accounts of the natives, was extended so far to the south, 
that neither the constellation of the Bear nor Pleiades were visible, and ^' the sun 
appeared to rise from the led." These particulars, as well as its dimensions, and 
the great lake situated in the centre of the island, agree with Madagascar, while the 
latitudes marked by Ptolemy apply to Sumatra, and aU the dther circumstances lead 
us to Ceylon. In the island Phebolj so named in a writing attributed to Aristotle, . 
may be recognized the Arabic name of Phambalou, given to this island. The Ara- 
bians probably visited it in their earliest voyages to India, and long before the time 
of Mahomet The first certain idea of it was transmitted to us by Marco-Polo, the 
Portuguese, who discovered it in 1506, under the command of Lorenzo Ahneida, and 
gave it the name of Saint-Laurent; the French called it Daupkine. 

This island is more than 340 leagues in length, and in breadth, in ( ssteBt. 
some places, 120, giving it 2S,000 square leagues of surface.! Although almost 
wholly comprised within the torrid zone, it affords, on account of the elevation of its 
soils, the moBt agreeable variety of the seasons, and enjoys, in some degree, all the 
advantages of temperate climates. A double chain of mountains, from | Moantaim. 
twelve to eighteen hundred toises high, traverses it from north to south, enclosing, in 
ail probability, a sort of central plateau, and separating the two maritime parts almost 
equally, giving rise to several rivers containing fish, and subject to periodical inunda- 
tions. The most considerable are the Murwidava on the western side, | BiTen. 
the Mananzari and Manangara on the 'eastern. The Andevourante is navigable for 
canoes to the distance of thirty-five leagues. The JVfangtiru, one of the finest, rises 
from the lake Antaianaxey twenty-five leagues in circumference. Four other lakes, 
Rassai'Bey Bassai-Maasfu'ey Iranguej and JVoMt-JSe, extend along the eastern side, 
communicating with each other; the latter, in particular, would make an excellent 
harboui", if the tongue of land separating it from the sea could be cut. The sea, 
however, it might be feared, would soon form another impediment These stagnant 
lakes render the climate unhealthy. 

Many bays and roads, in different parts, upon the same coast, have 
oflen attracted the attention of the French government^ since the time of 
Henry I Y. who first entertained the design of occupying the south-east part, by erect- 
ing in the small bay DaUphine thefort Dauphin, at present in ruins. During the last 
century, Cossigny, and afler him Beniowsky, have attempted to form establishments 
to the north-east of the island, in the fine bay ofAnlongily enclosing port Choiseol. 
Sainte'Luce bay, to the north of Dauphine bay, was again explored in 1787 by M. 
Lisle t Geoffrey, j: Foulpoint and Tamatava, situated nearly in the centre of the coast, 
has always been frequented by the French, who thence obtained many articles of the 
first necessity, for the use of their colonies in the Isle of France and of Bourbon. 
English ships generally put into Saint-AugusUn bay on the western coast Louques 
harbour, between the bay of Antongil and Gape Ambre, is negleeted; it is, however, 
considered good, and capable of receiving whole fleets. 

* Annales de» Voyages, toYn. ziiL p. 163. 

t Hap of Midagascar, in the Annalea deaVo^agetb t. x1. , 

i Annalea dea Voyagea^ t ii. p. 40. 
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Upon the whoI^, the situaticHi of MadagascM' at the entrance of the 
Indian Ocean, and opposite the south-east coast of Africa; its feitilitj« 
progressive elevation, and the varied nature of its soil ; the difierent modifications of 
the air which, in an extent of fourteen degrees from north to south, is favourable to the 
cultivation of all vegetables peculiar to hot and temperate climates ; in a word, every 
thing tends to make this island one of the most important in the world, in r^ard to 
colonization and commerce.^ Its possession is become still more important since the 
loss of thelsle of France, which on the other hand, would never have answered lor 
a great marine establishment, indispensable to every power wishing to establish it- 
self in India on an advantageous and firm footing. Moreover, Madagascar abounds 
in convenient anchorages, in timber, and all kinds of provisions. 
Minenu. | This fine island is so rich in productions, that a long time would be 
required to become acquainted with them all. It is strewed with rock-crystal ; pieces 
of the greatest beauty are found, even twenty feet in circumference ; the sands of 
this island, the remains only of this rock, would make very white glass ; granite, 
very fine black agates, and many other less precious stones are also found. The 
mountains contain tin and lead, but particularly iron, mines of which were formerlr 
worked by the natives.' There appears also to be copper, pale gold, and other 
metals. I In the western part, banks of mineral salt are also found, 
vegetabiet. | The whole shore is rich in wood. The ravifiale grows in the marshes 
and along the rivulets : k resembles the palm-tree in its trunk, and the banana in its 
leaves. These provide the Ma4ccasses with napkins, table-cloths, dishes, plates, 
and spoons ; if cut into, when they first appear, a water fit to drink is procured, the | 
wood is used for the- building of houses. In the fields and forests are found maaj 
trees and shrubs, useful both in the arts and for the purposes of fife : such are the 
hazomUy a tree of the sliape of a poplar, the fruit of which afibrds the resin focfl* 
mmhaca ;\ the ianoma^ another resinojis tree ; the aagou tree, producing the alimeo- 
tary and pectoral substance called 8€LgoUy the leaves of which are used to noanufao 
ture stufiTs in high repute; ' the pyramidal badam tree; the aromatib bachi-'bacfu ; the 
Aronutics. | nujUao-manghity producing a nutmeg ; the rharha'horac^ two species of 
coffu'tree ; the ravtne-^ara, or clove canella, a valuable tree, the nuts and leaves ^ 
which have an exquisite perfume ; an essence and oil is procured from it, more es- 
teemed than that of the clove ; the voae, or voaene shrub, afibrding elastic gum ; 
many varieties of the cotton-tree, particularly that known as the largest species ; the 
malgache indigo plant, in sandy situations ; nUmosasj among others the mimosa-leb- 
bek, called black-wood ; it yields a sort of gum copal, the greater part of which b 
lost under the trees. Among the plants are the ginger, pepper, the curcuma, or 
Indian saffron, tobacco, in high estimation^ rice, and yams of several sorts; the 
sanga-fangaj which has a great analogy with the papyrus of the ancients. This 
country also furnishes some costly woods, such as sandal, black and white 
ebony, green and white spotted. The vine flourishes here ; and the 
sugar cane grows spontaneously. M. Cossigny§ ^ives a detailed list of more than 
one hundred indigenous vegetables' of Madagascar, that merit being transplanted 
into the other French colonies ; and M. Milbert describes one hundred and sixty- 
seven brought by M. Rochon to the Isle of France, in 1768. 
Airimait. | The animal kingdom, as in all the islands, ofiers less variety. The 
elephant and lion are unicnown, but the imtamba appears to be a species of leopard. 
The farassa redembles the jackal. The oxen of Madagascar are all zebus, or oxen 
with bunches of fat; some weigh from seven to eight hundred pounds. Some are 
enfirely^without horns; others have horns attached oxdy to the skin, move- 
able apd hanging. This last species, called in question by ignorant scep- 
ticism, has been observed by Flaccourt|| and Bucquoy.lT 

* Annales de Voyage, t. x't. p. 5. Lescalier, M^m. de I'lnstitut, Sciences Mor. et PoL iv. 3. 
Bory de Saint- Vincent, Hi'. 271.et6i^v. Tombe, L 91. et suiv. Coaaigny,i. 233. ct suiv. Bhn* 
card, zxiv. introduction. 

f Annalea des Voyages, ii.^8. ; xi. 12. etc etc. 

% Milbert, Voyage a TUe-de-France, t. ii. p. 135 et 131. Annalesdes Voyagea, i. 53. 

% Coisigny, Moyen d'am^liorerlea Colonies, iii. 123. 

I Flaccourt, Hiatoire de Madagilcar, p. 151. '^Cattle which have koma pendant, and merely 

iched to the skin of the hes4. ' ' y Bucquoy, p. 104. 
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It is again found, according to other tedtiinomes, in the kingdom of Siam,* and 
in Paraguay.'!' Many Crreek and Roman writers have described them in the clear- 
est manner, so that this kind of ox either must have hved formerly in those countries 
known to the ancients, or must have been brought tkither from Madagascar or Siam.;{; 
The simultaneous existence of this animal in our island, and in the Indo-Chinese 
countries, may be considered as an additional proof of the emigrsltiou of the Malays 
to Madagascar. The other remarkable animals are wild asses, with enormous ears; 
wild boars, said to have horns; goats, extremely fruitful; sheep, with large tails; the 
sandree^ species of hedgehog, proper for eating; the greaf bat, whose flesh is very 
delicate ; the tiuiki and at, an animal only found in this island. Flaccourt adds to 
these, '' the brek^ or the one-homed goat." The forests harbour fowls, pintados, 
pheasants, wood-pigeons, geese, ducks, and parrots. Flaccourt enumerates mofe 
than sixty birds little known. Locusts sometimes darken the air, and are considered 
dainty food by the natives. Four species of sftk-worm are found* here, that suspehd 
their cords to the trees. ' The waters of Madagascar swarm with fish, and the flat 
shore abounds in difierent sorts of crustaceous aniihals and shells, which attract the 
passenger^s attention. Sitting under a lemo^ree near the sef^-shore, during the 
reflux, Mandelsloh made an excellent meal by seasoning the oysters taken at his feet 
with the juice of lemons that hung 'over his head. The whales that frequent this 
part of the sea during the rainy season, are a particular species :§ it is that of the In- 
dian ocean, found as far as the coast of Brazil. Important fisheries might be here 
established. II Shark fishing might also be profitable.ir 

We shall now describe, principaHy in the manner of the Memoirs pub- | choropnipbT. 
lished in our Annalts des Voyages^ the difierent provinces or countries into which this 
island is divided, beginning with the eastern coast, then passing to the districts of the 
centre, and terminating with the western coast. ' 

The country of the ^^niavariSy that is to say, " People of Thunder," 
because storms generally proceed from their coast, reaches from Cape 
Ambre to within a few leagues of Foulpoint, and comprehends the great bays of Vo- 
hemare and Antongil, as well as Isle St. Mary, called in the country Mssi-ibrahim, 
It is well cultivated, and. particularly abounding in rice, of which 3,000,000 pounds, 
might be exported every year. The Antavarts manufacture very fine cotton cloths, 
much esteemed in commerce, and make fr^uent excursions to the Como'ra Islands, 
to seize slaves, since Beniowsky showed them the way. They understand the use 
of fire-arms, and are formidable enemies.^* Some have considered them descendants 
of the Jews. They certainly preserve traditions concerning Noah, Abraham, of 
Ibrahim, Moses, and David ; practise circumci^on ; celebrate the Sabbath ; and sa- 
criiice animals. • 

The province of Bestimessaras, or BttsimicarracSy or united people, 
formed by the union of the Zaphu'Dzabais, Ihe Zaphi'Dieunisoisy the 
Antaint9icane8, the Anterouibais, and others, is the most frequented by Europeans. 
They buy here a great quantity of rice, and much cattle. There are two excellent 
roads, Foulpoint, where the French Had an establishment, and Tamatave, which per- 
haps is a more advantageous one. The Bestimessaras, governed by Malates, or chiefs 
of white extraction, who tyrannize over them, are the handsomest nilen in Madagas- 
car, but dissembling, drunken, cowardly, and addicted to thefl. M. Chapelier,|t who 

• Vincent Leblanc, Voyage, etc. edition de Bergeron, t. i. p. 121 and 210. " Horns attach- 
ed to the skin, and not to the top'of the head, having their motion like the ears." 

t Fischer, apanische Mtscellan. p. 86, (Berlin, 1803.) 

i Arist. Uistor. Anim. t. iii. 9, p. 324, edit. Scalig. "in Phvygia, and other parts, are oxen 
uhich move their horns like ears " Oppian, Cyneg'et, ii. 90 — 98. Ue observes, that they havjc 
bunches of fat: B^iUtt J^ttv^m ra^;. Antigon. Caryts. Hist, mirab. cap. 81, p. 12V. Agatharch. 
ap. Phot. p. 1363. Diod. Sic. Bibltoth. hist. t. iii. 35, p. 201. Plin. Hist, mundi, viii. 21, (in 
Ethiopia) ; xi. 37, (in Phrygia). iElian. Solin. etc. etc. Beckmann, (Litt. des Voyasfes, i. 566,) 
conjectures, according to a verse of Claudian, that the Apis, or sacred ox of Egypt, was of this 
variety. 

§ Cossigny, t. iii. p. 171, et suiv. 

I Conquest of Bourbon, p. 32, London, 1811. ^ Cossigny, iii. 186. 

• • Fressanges, dans lea Annalea des Voyages, t, ii. p. 12. ft Ibidem, adv. t. ii. 59. 
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describes thorn in this unfavourable light, neyerthelees adds, that they are yrerj in- 
dustrious and susceptible of civilization. 

Farther on we meet with the Betemimemsj or people of the Red-land, otherwise 
Sicouas, bounded on the west by theDezonzons, and on the south by the Antaximes ; 
governed by the natives of the country, they enjoy great tranquillity. It is the finest, 
most fertile, and most popqlous among the provinces on the sea-coast, and its inha* 
bitants are the most mtid and most sociable of the whole island, it is generally 
traversed to visit the interior, because it is more clear of wood than the others. The 
traveller every where finds a good reception, and his eye is continually delighted by 
a variety of agreeable situations, as far as the majectic mountains of lake Nosstvee 
and Besoure, which terminate the landscape. The land owes its fertility partly to 
the river Andevourante, named afler the capital of the Betanimenes, which is also 
the largest town of Madagascar. It cmi furnish 10,000 armed men. 

The Antaximes, or people of the south, are represented as poor, uncivilized Im- 
gands,* without industry or commerc^. They ever negledt the cultivation of their 
land, watered by the two finest rivers of Madagascar, the Mangourou, and the Ma- 
nanzari. The air is much more heathy than in the - northern part, but there is no 
good harbour, so that Europeans avoid this inhospitable coast. 

The islanders of this part are of a very black colour, with frizzled hair. They use 
a shield, which is not the case with the other Malgaches. 

The Antwn- { The country of the Antambasses reaches to the south-easterD extre- 
^^"^ mity of the island, from the Bay of Saint Lucia as far as the extremitr 

of the valley of Amboule, a distance of about twenty-five leagues, and as far from 
the north as the south. Siangowrih is its capital. The men are tali, robust, always 
cheerful, mild, and generous, but idle to excess, and live in the greatest wretched- 
ness. The women do not in general attain the natural height ; as in other parts, 
they are generally ugly, and very debauched. The small cr^ek Dauphine is on this 

coast, t 

Wanti chalybeate springs are found in the valley of Amboule, excel- 
lent pasturage,' and fine rivers, but little wood : the mountains surround- 
ing it are burnt up as far as a third of their height. From, seven to eight hundred 
oxen, and from twelve to fifleen thousand weight of rice may be procured yearly. 
The ikntinot- | The Jlntonosses on the south, atid the Taisaambea on the west, fonneriv 
"^ united in one nation with the Antambasses, are at this time governed by 

the same Arabian family which at that time was in possession of the whole soathem 
part of Madagascar. V 

Tbe Antam- I We will uow pass Rito the interior. The AntambamvouteSy or Am- 
banivoukf. | bauivoules, that is, the inhabitants ef the land of bamboos, less corrupted 
than the people of the sea-shore, kre considered by these as uncultivated. Shepherds 
and husbandmen, if they are without intercourse, they at least avoid its vices. They 
lead a very frugal and laborious life, and are very hospitable. They sell to their 
neighbours, particularly to the Bestimacaracs, who would otherwise perish of ^want, 
rice, poultry, honey and foe, a drink made with* the fermented juice of the banana 
and of the sugar-cane.! 

The Aiitiift> The Antsionakes inhabit Ae district between the soutces of the Manan- 

■■*'*• goura, and the confines of the land of the Aritavarts. They were con- 

sidered robbers, because they refused admission into their territory to the white rob- 
bers, but peaceable travellers have lately visited their villages, well regulated and 
tolerably well built, their plantations of rice, and their mountains, whence, it appears, 
they obtain silver. The salubrity of the air of this country would render it particu- 
larly favourable for the residence of a European colony, who would find positions 
easy of defence. Indian merchants enter it from the country of the Seclaves, situ- 
ated to the north-west. § 

* Fresansres Annftles, tom.ii. p. ir. 

t Lislet Geoffroy, in the Annales des Voyages, torn. ii. p. 51. 

i Chapelier, Annales des Voyages, torn. xiv. p. 60, Bp. CoUin. ibid. 88. Fressanges, ibid. 

11. p. lo. 

i Du Haine, ibid. xi. p. 46. and 49. 
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The province of the Btzonzom or Btzomhsons^ comprehends fourteen [ ^^^ vi>aa^ 
villages, situated in a valley encompassed by high mountains, that divide »»^ 
them to the ekst ^rom the Betaiiimenes^ and towards the west from the Antancayes. 
The traveller is surprised, in crossing these mountains, to see at his feet well culti- 
vated plainis, watered by many streams, and to find an assemblage of men perfectly 
isolated, living peaceably, enjoying the pleasures of life without dreading its vicissi- 
tudes, and anxious to share them with him. * 

Undl now, handsome, black, and well-made men only have been seen ; here the 
features are sensibly altered; and announce a mixed people, and at the same time 
mark a line of distinction between the different races. 
' The difference is still more strikingly marked in the Aniancaytn^*^ who 
exactly resemble the Malays in their features, in the ta^ny colour of 
their skin, their straight and rough hair, low stature, in their dress, language, and 
manners. Like the Malays, they consider their beauty to consist in having l^Iack 
teeth ; they pluck out the beard, lengthen their ears by piercing them with great 
holes, and rub the body with suet, which makes them very dirty. They are deceitful 
and perfidious, like the Malays. Their chiefs are cruel and despotic, having the 
power of life and death over their subjects, a custom unknown in other parts of Ma- 
dagascar, where the criminal is tried in n general assembly. 

The province of •AntancAye is a plain eighty leagues in length, fifleen in breadth, 
bounded on the east by the mountains of Befour, and on* the west by the province of 
Mangourou, that washes the foot of the mountains of Ancova. This immense plain 
is covered with innumerable herds of cattle. A sort of red and highly nutritious rice 
is grown here. 

The towns, placed 6n the top of the highest mountains, arc well fortified and almost 
impregnable. ' 

The province of. Ancova, bounded on the east by the Mangourou, 
touches at its western part the country of the quceH of Bombctoc, and 
the province of St. Augustin bay. It is subdivided into two parts, the northern and 
southern, is governed by separate chiefs, who, although relations, are continually at 
war. This country enjoys a pure and wholesome air, but cold. It is much in want 
of wood, and the inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to stubble, to the dung of 
oxen, and to a red earth, hardened by the sun, to bake their food, and warm them- 
selves. The population is prodigious ; the plains and tops of mountains are covered 
with villages. Tmtanc'Jlrriwmy the capital of the most powerful of the two chiefs, 
may contain twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; it is situated on a very high mountain, 
and has the appearance 6nly of a labyrinth surrounded by ditches.l 

The inhabitants of Ancoviti called Hovasy or Ambolana, are very un- 
happy under their tyrants. Letters, however, from the Isle of France, 
inform us that their king has lately ceded all the territory to the north of his kingdom, 
as far as the bay of Louquez. They have a few oxen, but possess a great many 
sheep with large tails; rice, manioc, potatoes, pistachios, yams, beans, and the line, 
are the principal vegetables cultivated for their subsistence. They resemble much 
the Antancayes; but they are whiter, tall and well made, although with somewhat 
slender bodies. Their hair is soft and long, nose aquiline, and the lips small, like 
those of the Indians;^ 

Of all the tribes^ dispersed over the surface of Madagascar, that of I ^^ pj^* 
the Hovas is the only one that comes near to us in Uieir knowledge of \ alru. 
the arts. They extract from the bowels of the earth many kinds of iron and lead 
ore; this last mineral is used to give a varnish to their earthen ware, each piece of 
which is usually made in the form of a jug more or less large, mounted on a pedestal. 
They work in metal as well as the Europeans, and imitate with great care most of 
the objects of foreign manufacture shown to them. I have seen, says M. Chapclier, 
knives, scales, a spring movement, the polish of which surprised me not less than 

* Fressang^es, Annalea des Voyages, t. ii. p. 20. 

f Chapelier, Annales des Voyages, t. xiv. p. 61. et suiv. 

i Idem» Freasanges, ibid. ii. p. 32 — 24. 
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the pains these islanders had taken to imttate their modbls. Thefknitete piastres 
80 well that manj merchants have been decoiredi by them. They understand making 
many fine and very durable stuffs : it is they who furnish those wdlM of calico so 
highly valued, which are sold in Madagascar at a slave a-piece. It is a staff of a 
blue ground, on the sides of which are small bits of tin, very artfully worked, so as 
to be continuous- and closely united into one with the woof, which is always of silk 
and cotton. In the middle of this tissue are many fine flowers, embossed with tin, 
which produce a brilliant effect Their stufik in general are very close and strong, 
an advantage not possessed by those brought to them from Europe; in consequence, 
the inhabitants for the most part are not anxious to acquire the latter. In other 
respects they are deceitful, treacherous, and cunning; even selling each other. A 
European,* while treating for slaves in this province, after having bought a Certain 
number from an accredited merchant, was much astonished on the following day to 
see another who wished to sell him one that formed part of his former purchase. 
Tke Andim- 1 The Hovas also make slaves of the Andrantsayes, a tribe of shep- 
""^^ I herds, uncivilised, and cowardly, who join them on the sooth, and who 

are in the habit of purchasing peace by offering their enemies herds of cattle as a 
tribute* Every thing concurs to establish the opinion, that this is^ the nation of Qw- 
mo9 of which Commerson, the Abb^ Rochon, and Raynal, make mention, and which 
they place exactly in the same spot M. Fressanges, having had an opportunity of 
seeing a dwarf slave of this province, took the greatest pains to ascertain this ^ct 
The seller told him that these deformed beings were really not very unconunon anions; 
the Andrantsayes, but all the slave merchants assured him that in no part did there 
exist a colony of dwarfs ; nevertheless these merchants ought to be well acquainted 
with M^agasear, as they traverse the island in all directions. Having inquired of 
the dwarf whether his father and mother were also as small as himself, he answered 
positively in the negative, and that it was on account of his being so small that he 
had been sold* M. Fressanges has not even heard the word Quimos pronounced 
throughout the whole of Madagascar, and when, by the sports of nature, a dwwf is 
borO) they call it xaiw couU cofUe^ or man child. 

We shall now take a view of the southern end western coast. AAer 
the country of the Ankmasswj or the province C(irc-*^fio«M, termiimted 
hy the rivers Mandrereij three others are observed along the coast, that of Ampa* 
Ins, the MakoioUeSf and the Caremlnmlea^ neither of them well cultivated, but rich 
in wood and pasturage. The hogs and wild oxen appear to be masters of tfata 
country. The tree Anadzaku acquires a gigantic height. In the interior live the 
Maehiewu. 

Tiie eoontrr I T^^ P^^ called by navigators, the pnmnet of the hay of StrnMi^Am- 
•TthaBaq^Mi j gugtmy is uot Well known. It would appear that the coast at least, 
which is low and sandy, has the indigenous name of Siveh. The inhabitants are 
oalled Baque$. Their king resides at T\dcar. Shipwrecked Europeans have expe- 
rienced here the -most humane attentions; their property has not only been respected, 
liut the natives have assisted them in building their huts, and have provided them 
abundantly with eatables.f This last circumstance does not coincide with the 
account given by other travellers concerning the barrenness of the country, which, 
according to them, produces only tamarind trees, and some roots, the ordinary food 
of the natives, with the addition of the milk of their cattle.;)^ The Yon^geiah^ 
which runs into Saint Augustin's Bay, descends from mountains where gold, topazes, 
rubies, and other precious stones are found. 

The bay of Mouroundaoa receives a great river of the same namoi which is also 
called Jlfenobe, and in the ancient accounts Manaiaire. This river receives, from 
the north and south, many considerable streams. In the valleys, watered by these 
Pio uuit Mi I branches, are several nations known; among these the Erindi'anau arc 
tMM. I the most powerful. The VokUa^Anghombe, who are placed near the 

sources of the Menabe, appear to us to be identical with the inhabitants of Ancova. 

* Annales des Voyagei,t. iL p. 33. 

f Shipwreck of the Wtnterton, in the Gentleman's Magazine« p. 377 ; April, 1794. 

# Miftkiatosk's VoyageB» fcc. lett TO. 
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The whole . eoasty from MouroundaTa on the sooth, to Ancoeak on | nMSedtm. 
the north, belongs al^resent to the kingcloni of the iSeclomt, who, at least in several 
parts, arcT continued into the interior as far as the chain of ^imtral moimtaito. This 
country, made up of plains and fields, feeds a prodigious number of cattle.* The 
land?, generally of an indifiefent nature, particulariy slong the coast, are traiwrsed 
by regular roads, guarded by picqyets of soldiers. The livers have no fish, but the 
forests abound in game, and Uie coast ia covered withbanks of pearl-oysters. The 
government in 1791, was under the authonty of a queen, vHio resided st BambUoe^ 
or Jmpampdoca^ « Tery populpus city, although built in the form of a village. 

Momangatye^ a weU regulated city, with a population of 30,000 souls, I city off mmk 
among whom are 6000 Arabs and Indians, appears to be under the sole | aMf*r^ 
protection of the queen. The port was frequented by vessels from Sorat, which 
brought linen in exchange for gold dustt There are mosque^ houses for educa- 
tion, and workmen of every kind. The Seclaves, oppressed by despotism, ^xe less 
warlike than the eastern Madecasses, although they possess the s^e religious and 
moral ideas. 

In the northern extremity of Madagascar, volcanoes are said to be in a state of 
activity, but these ^pantons have not yet been examined in detaiL 

The entire population of Madagascar amounts to one million and a 
half, accerdiug to those who es^mate H at the lowest, and to four mil- 
liens, according to those who estiipate it at. the h^heat point It is made up of many 
.races. Some tribes, or rather castes less numerous, ase evidently of 
Arabic origin» .The Zafft'Rammi tr^ce their descent from Imina, the 
mother of Mahomet. The chief of thb family was formerly the acknowledged 
sovereign of the greatest part of the* island, but the direct line of these princes is 
extinct. The Rhoandriana are thetr nearest descendants, and bom withofut any 
mixture. The Anacandriaru and the Ondzasaisy are the offspring of an intercourse 
with*\^ natives. The olive colour of these descendants of the Arabians, accords 
to them the title of white, or nuUdttj, The Zafftlhrahimy of whom >w^ have already 
spoken, sre descendants either of Jews or of Arabians, who lefl their country before 
the time of Mahomed In the district of Mataiaae, a third caste, less warlike, but 
learned, and of a gooifr form, came to establish themselves here at a more recent 
period. They are caUed Kam^ambouj and by the natives •^n/o-./Vfa&ourt, which, 
according to M. Collin, signifies inhabitants of the land of the Moors. Their 
colour, moi^ allied to black, and the woolfy nature of their short -hair, point out the 
Arabic colonies of Zanguebar as their native places All the consider- 
able tribes, however, who .constitute the great majority of the inhabitants, 
have either a tawny complexion and the smooth hair of the Indians, or a black skin 
and tlie ftizzled hair of the Gaifres. It appears that this island was peopled by very 
ancient emjigrations both from Gaffiraria and Malabar, Jhat its position is nearest to 
AfHca, but that the periodical winds and a chain of islands connect it to Asia. The 
name of MalegackeSy assumed by tHe ancient inhabitants, that of MeU'DiveSj of 
MaU^BoTf and others, point out this descent, which, as far as regards the Asiatic 
emigration, is still more completely demonstrated by the composition of the prevail- 
ing language of MadagascS^. 

This language aflbrds some Arabic words, and others more nearly re- 
sembling the idioms of the CaiTres ; but its principal roots may be traced 
in the Malay, or in the dialects derived from that language, and spoken at Java, at 
Timor, jn the Philippines, in the Marian isles, and in all the archipelagos of north 
and south Polynesia. The most remarkable natural objects, at least the greater 
number of them, and the days of the week, have the same names in the two lan- 
guages. J 

* Du Maine, in the Annalea des Voyages, t. xi. p. 29. dmi j^ i / jL' ±^ 

t Idem. zi. 26. 

I The heavens, danghiui or lan^hit^ Jtfad. ; langidt, Marian and Philippine islands ; Handchit 
Friendly islands. The earth, ^oru?, Mac). ; tana, Malay, Tagal. The moon, twulau, Msd. ; vfow 
lau, Javan. Star, tpiisitan^. Mad.; tintan^f Malay. Fife, afe. Mad ; q^, Mai.; Ta|p]. Isl' 
m»»a, Mm\. ; ?ioi/«fa, l*imor. Mountain, voMu, Mad. ; vfoukiVf high Javaneae. Pay, unt 
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There is the same want of declensioiui and flexions, the saine mod^ of miilui|i: 
words, the seme abundance of vowels. Notwithstanding what has been adYanced 
by the leimed contanuatpr of the German MUhridaie9y we can aflirm that the Made- 
casse appears intimately connected with the Malay language, and particularly with 
the Javanese and Timorian. In what proportion w^ the Caffre and Zanguebar 
words? Are they sufficiently numerous to induce us to consider the primitive popu- 
lation as an African colony, subjugated and civilized by the Malays] What influ- 
ence must be attributed to Uie Arabs, and from what period? These are questions 
which the present state of our knowledge do not allow us to solve. 
PdUiqa itM» I The Madecasses, or Malegaches, live for the most part in a state of 
unbridled liberty. The Seclaves, the Autancayes, and the Hovas, groan under the 
yoke of a tyrannical government. Independently of these states, the MLadecasse 
acknowledges no supreme authority except the cabares, or public assembhea ; it is in 
these that public affairs are decided, and that law*suits are tried. The speeches 
there made often evince a natural and energetic eloquence. Among many of the 
ca«n. I tribes, hereditary classes are acknowledged, the privileges of which are 

not well defined. The Voadrisiy are the native sovereign lords, subjugated in some 
cantons by the Arabians. The LohavohiiSj are lords who govern in their villages. The 
Oudzoa^ constitute the people. There are .besides numerous slaves. Similar to 
what takes place in the South Sea Islands, the right to kill certain a nim alg , and to 
eat certain meats, are confined to the higher classes. 

The deplorable superstitions to which the Madecasses are subjected, are mingled 
with some notions respecting good and bad angels, borrowed from the Arabians. 
MMMid I The priests, called Ombiaa^ practise medicine, and sorcery ; they also 
*****'**■' I possess some books in the Madeeasse language, written in Arabic cha- 
racters. IV o ceremony is mentioned which can be considered as forming part of a 
public worship. 

ciNQiMiaioii. I Circumcision is in use throughout the whole island, although the Ma- 
legaches are not acquainted with the religion of Mahomet. It is also performed 
with particular ceremonies, giving no indication of Arabic tradition. On the day set 
apart for this f6te» all work ceases in the village. Parents ^ring, laden with a great 
quantity of strong Uquors, as many oxen as they have children to circumcise« After 
having slaughtered the oxen, they place their horns on notched posts. Dances, feasts, 
and sham'-fights announce Uie opening of the ceremony. The empanangumy armed 
with the fatal knife, demands his victims. Then the sports cease, fathers hasten to 
present their children, and while ihey amuse these innocents, the empananguin cuts 
off what he considers superfluous, places the strips upon a board, and applies astrin- 
gent powders to stop the bleeding of the wounded part. Guns are loaded with a 
portion of the skin cut off, instead of ball, and a geneml discharge is made. The 
ancient custom obliged the empananguin to swallow the strips. Feasts and dancing 
recommence, and do not cease until there is no longer any strong liquor left. The 

* 

amvUf MmxL ; ani, Mai. ; ao. Friendly litends. Fftther, baba, and arnprgi^ Maii ; BapOi Mai. ; 
omai, Tagal. Mother, nenCf Mad. s nene, Mai, ScMif ana^ or zoau. Mad. ; onaxt MaL Man^ 
uunntn and oulowi. Mad. ; orang, Mai. Husband, UUce, Mad.; tanaugt Jav. Woman, vuyax^^ 
Mad. 2 vabtd, Mai. Head, loha^ Mad. ; holo, Javan ; olot Tagal. £ye, mMtoUf Mad. ; matUx^ 
JaTan. Nose, onm^,, Mad.; hiroungt Jkv, Tongtie, /r/a, Mai. ^ Wa, Javan. Hand, ran^Aam, 
Mad.; taugan, Javan. Tooth, m^, Mad.; nipfun, Marian islands. Drink^ miitum. Mad.; 
flmnom, Mai. 

On^, UtCf or eMOtf, Mad. ; ma,. Timor. Two, ror/o. Mad.; noua, Timor. Three telho and 
touUo, Mad.; /tf/ou, high Javan ; toUa, low Javan. Your, ejfatt. Mad.; opat, Jav. Five, lint. 
Mad.; A'fna, Mai. Javan ; rt'ma, Polynes. Six, e/i^m, Mad. ; minam, high Javan. Seven, ^lov. 
Mad.; i/ov, Timor; peti^ high Javan. Eight, valov. Mad.; wo^o, high Javan. Nine, nru^ 
Mad. : tenaw, Timor. Ten, peulout Mad. ; sapoiiioy. Mat. ; Javan, &e. Days of the week, com* 
mencing at Monday, in Malay, tenene, teltMth robo^ cam99e,xoumaf taplout loKati ; in Msdecaasc, 
mnirte, to/a/e, roubia, cami99e, zouma, saboutti, lahadL 

This list is taken, for the Madagascar, from Flahault, M^giser ; from the Madagascar Cate> 
chism ; and from the MS. Notes df M. Collin, Chapelier, fro. It is founded, in respect 6f the 
Javanese and Timorian words, upon some Tocsbularies printed at Datavia. 
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ordeal bj poismi, or die tan§:mnj is one of the most atrocious supers^- 
tioD» of this people. The tree that fumi^es the ton^tn, is very wide- 
ly diifused throughout Madagascar ; birds aroid its foliage, reptiles dread its shade ^ 
one species only of crab approaches it. It is the nut* of the fruit, which, taken in a 
certain quantity, produces death in less than an hour, if the unfortunate victim is not 
saved by a violent evacuation ; even -then he is afBicted during the rest of his life 
with violent pains. This terrible punishment is inflicted on those whom hatred oi; 
popular jealousy accuse of having caused the death of one of their companions* It 
is considered a sort of judgment ofGod^ to whom is remitted the decision of a 
criminal process. The cahare, or assembly of the people, is consulted before thej 
go to this extreme ; the relations and friends both of the person dead and the person 
accused, superintend the ceremonies tliat precede and accompany the operation of 
the tanguiu. If the accused survives, (which happens in about one case in five,) the 
accusers become his slaves.^ 

The Dme is an imprecation, in the form of an oath, invoked upon the I skngahn in- 
head of one, or several chiefs. The formula of this oath consists in | pnntMo. 
these words : ^^ I swear that I am not guilty of that of which I am accused. If I 
speak false, may such a chief be destroyed by thunder^ or changed into such and tueh 
an animal, by the power of the Supreme Being." The accused being impeached and 
convicted of perfuiy, is condemned to slavery by the chief towards whom he directed 
his oath. 

A custom more worthy of human nature, is the oath of bloody or 
solemn alliance contracted between two persons, who bind themselves 
to perform to each other every sort of ^ood service, and hence acquire a 
of relationship. For the purpose of celebrating this ceremony, the principal persons 
of the place are'assembled. The new friends wound themselves slightly in the pit 
of tho' stomach ; then soak tivo pieces of ginger in the blood that flows, and each eata 
the piece moistened with the blood of the other. The person appointed to perform the 
ceremony, mixes in a cup some fresh water, salt water, rice, silver, and dust ; it is 
called tl^ witness of the oath ; he dips two lances in that mixture, and, striking them 
with the instrument by which the wound was made, he pronounces terrible impreca- 
tions, generally couched in these t^rms : '^ Great God ! master of men and of the 
earth, we invoke thee as a witness to the oath we have sworn ; may the first idio 
breaks it be destroyed by thunder ; may the mother who conceived him be devoured 
by dogs 1" then, driving away the evil genius, whom they alwi^s believe ready to 
oppose good intentions, they dart their javelins towards the four cardinal points. 
They call to witness the earth, the sun, and moon, and drink of a beverage prepared 
by the master of the ceremony, exhorting all the powers to convert it into poison for 
him who does not take the oath with sincerity; 

In sailing^ one hundred and eighty leagues eastward from Madagascar,. [ j^ T^uoh 
the M[a9carenha isles come in view ; for by this name must be called col- >«»>» <*>b^ 
lectively, after the person who discovered them, the isle of Bourbon or Jnascarenha, 
properly so called ; the Isle of Franct^ called Cemt by the Portuguese, and Mauri- 
tius by the Dutch ; the isle of Uodrigo^ and Cargadoe, which complete this archi** 
pelago. 

The whole Isle of Bourbon seems coihposed of two volcanic moun- 
tains, the origin of which, says M. Bory de St. Vincent, is undoubtedly 
at two periods very distant from each other. In the southern part, which 
is the smallest, the subterranean fires still commit ravages ; that of the north is much 
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* Xhe tanguin (Pentandriamwiy^^ynia.) Flowers terminal and pannicled ; coroUae infundi* 
bttliform, with finet oblique rosaceous petals $ tube closed by five scales, furnished with a whitish 
down ; tube vtry long, channelled within, villous, stamina sessile ; antherae suf)ported upon 
threads which adhere to the tube of the corolla, and have at their summit a projection in the 
form of a hook, on which the stigma is supported ; the style slender, equal with the corolla, 
with a villous stigma at its top. Calyx witn five whitish divisions pointed; the three exterior 
large, the two interior smaller, the footstalk long and green ; each bifuroition of the pannicle 
enveloped at its base by a concave and whitish bractea. Leaves thick, petiolatcd, oblong, en- 
tire, and bordered by cartilages. (MS. Note of M. Chapelier.) 
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hffger; die vokanie eruptioiiB .thai forroeriy iMide great deyastations^ are now m 
longer in action : species of basins or little TaUej% rapid rtrers^ hemmed in bj per* 
pendicular ramparts, Uttle mountsiBs tfarpwn into these vattajs, hj which tbeir coone 
is impeded ; basaltic prisms, often disposed, as in the island of Stafia, in ragulnr co> 
luinns ; beds ef lava m great variety ; deep fissures, that inctieate a general eonvvl- 
sion, all attest ancient and dreadful physical revplutions. The aanow flat ahon, 
inteirupted in several places, is composed only, as. at Teneriflb, of basaltic pebblM 
or other nmaing lavas; these stones are washed .into the sea by the rains; trueaands 
are no where to be found ; what is improperly called by thai name ia compoaed ti 
eakareous rubbiBh and of marine bodies thrown upon the shore by the wavest when 
may be seen in miniature a collection of all the lavas of the island,, whicii the motioa 
of the tides have reduced to very snail round pieoes, of a bluish sla^ BpBe8^ 

What is called the Windward part, comes into view on proeeedmg finm 
Saint Denis by sea : that called Leeward, is considered the most loxa- 
riant ; but it is somewhat arid ; springs are scarce. The former, more evea, arisiii^ 
from the sea to the point of the isle, by an easy ascent, tempered by eondnsftl 
breezes, and cultivated with care, often recalls an idea of- Europe, and paiticulailT 
of Languedoc, while at a distance the nature of the vegetation Is not diatinguudied. 
Plantations of clove trees, resembling pleasure groves, immense coffee trees, and 
golden fields of com, agitated by a continual waving motion, adorn this country, of 
which they coastitute the wealth. 

The place of disembarkation, from the isle of Reunion to Saint Dtmrn^ alone 
affords an access vito this island; it is an open road. The mole, eonstmcted by tlw 
orders of M. de la Bourdonnaye, has been carried away by the waves. Saint-Beob 
S iii Pw i t . I is not properly a city; it is literally a country town, the* streets of wfaidi 
are enclosed by pallisade» or walls resembling county highways. There was a 
|t*rench establishment in this isle as far. back as 1654. M. Poivre, author of die 
Voyage of a Philosopher, was governor of these islands in 1776 and introduced the 
cultivation of the dove with great success. They are also partly indebted to hia 
for the bread-fruit tree, the nutmeg, and canella. The soil of the isle is, in genenl, 
excdlent ; but as Jt is con^osed almost entirely of one great mountain^ the rains 
attracted by it carry along towards its base the light particles of the soil that ove 
their existence to animal and vegetable deposits, so that the summit of the mountaia 
is merely a naked and desolate rock, at the same time that the land becomes better 
as it approaches (he sea-shore. The cantons situated on the leeward coasts enjoy a 
climate and temperature very favourable to the perfection of the coffee-tree ; but 
unfortunately this very effect contributes to the multiplied growth of insects that 
destroy the plants. Its produce is estimated at 73,200 bales, of about a quintal. 

The culture of cloves, on account of its extent, is next to that of coffee 
in importance; but the cultivator can never reckon >upon its produce 
with certainty; it is very abundant one year, and very deficient another. In the 
present state of its Culture, the produce is estimated, in an abundant year, at one 
million and a half of pounds, t Cotton is at present less cultivated than it was for- 
merly, particularly since a disease ruined the plantations. This disease, the nature 
of which has not been made out, does not affect the vigour of the plant, but prevenU^ 
the development of the seed, and reduces the product to a mere nullityi This in- 
convenience, in addition to long commercial interruption, has induced the planters to 
convert their lands imperceptibly into plantations of corn and coffee. The produce 
of corn is about 14 millions of pounds weight. It formed the principal 
resource of the Isle of France, for the Isle of Bourbon does net con3ume 
more than two millions of pounds in the year. Maize and potatoes are also culti- 
vated. Their total product is valued at 7,100,000 francs. 

In the Isle of Bourbon, the divisions of land are very vaguely deter- 
mined* Instead of fixing the extent by a given measure, they merely 
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• Bory de St. Vincent, Voyage aux Isles d'Afriqtie, t. i. p. 264 : ii. 37? j iii. 147. 
t Conquest of the Isle of Bourbon, m 8vo. London, 1811. 
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spectfyy thait'laiids sitiwted between eoch and euoh rhrers or nyiAeiy and Iboee that 
are eztemM from the sea, as far ai iSbe decltvify of the mooolaifiy are the property 
of such a one. These rhretSy however, which, during the rainy season, are Uahle 
to change their bed, oAen ruin by their inundations a considerable part of the lands, 
and produce, by this disorder, a considerable depreciation of the former. To appre* 
ciate the utility of an exact limit, it must be observed, that each lands as have been 
surveyed, and enclosed by land-marks indicating their liroitB, have always produced 
double, treble, and even four times more than Uiey had done before this operation. 

The revenue raised by government in this isle, arises from acapitationj n<T«B«» 
tax laid on the negroes, and from direct taxes upon carriages, palanquins, and horsee^ 
registers, and stamps, and from licenses for the sale of arrack.i* The tax on the 
importation and exj>ortation of merchandise is not productive. The ^ole ptdi>lic 
revenue may be estimated at 1,150,000 francs. The ro3ral domains are of consider- 
able extent, but in a great measure in the hands of runaway or rebel negroes. There 
is also a considerable part on the coast, consisting of lands of v^ry good quality* 
In 1811, the popidation amounted to nearly 80,350 inhabitants; of these | r ^ti m i rt wi. 
16,400 are whites^ Europeans or Creoles; 3496 free negroes, and 60,454 slaves. 
The armed force amoants to 4493, composed of 573 troops of the line, 417 Creole 
sharp-shooters, 900 nationd guards, 2800 Creole militia, and 145 pieces of artillery. 

The Ide of France^ less fertile, and of less extent than that of Bour* | MeornuMCk 
bon, is indebted to its harbours and roads for a greater commercial and military im- 
portance. It wa^ the centre of the French navigation in the East Indies. It was 
the point from whence issued those indefatigable privateers, the terror of die opu- 
lent English. Conquered at length by a formidable English army, this rich and 
warlike island has been iefl in the hands of ii power, which will, no doubt, appreciate 
the value of the public spirit and talents of this^ little nation. 

The Portuguese looked on this island in no other way than as a water- | ciSiifMkiw 
ing place. The Dutch, who established themselves here in 1639, understood its 
fertility ;t having been attracted, however, to the Cape by a prospect of greater gain» 
the inhabitants abandoned it in 1712. It was only towards the year 1734, under the 
government of M. de la Bourdonnaye, that the French establishment began to be of 
some importance. There are two harvests annuaUy of wheat and Indian com ; they 
are not, however, sufficient for its consumption. The coffee is of an excellent 
quality ; the clove retains all its perfume ; the cotton and indigo trees find many fa* 
vourable spots for growth; but the fickle nature of its inhalutants, always looking 
out for novelty and profit, induces them to pass rapidly from one kind of culture to 
another. 

There are in this island many of the smaUer breed of monkeys, who do a great 
deal of harm to the plantations. The jacquier and the rima, another tree rather dif- 
ferent in form, are here cultivated under the name of the bnad-fmit tree^ but the 
true bread-fruit tree, so much celebrated by navigators, has only recently been intro- 
duced into the colony. It is still scarce, because its growth is slow. 

The form of this isle, according to M. Bory de St Vincent, is an irre- 
gular oval : it-is rather more than eleven leagues in its greatest length, 
which extends from north-east to south-west, and rather more than eight leagues in 
its greatest breadth, ^Hiich is from east to west. The shoals render disembarkation 
in general dangerous. By following its different windings, its ciroumference is found 
to be about forty-five leagues. The land rises gradually from the coast. The cen- 
tre of the isle is a wooded hillock of from 200 to 250 toises high. In the centre 
of this plateau rises a conical and very pointed mountain ; its situation has given it 
the name of PiUm du milieu da T/Ze, or Central Spike, which is 302 toises in height. 
Among the other mountains that of the Black river is 424 toises high ; that of Ptefar- 
Both has on its conical summit a mass like a cap, which seems to threaten the sur- 
rounding country with its fall. 

From the top of Pouco may be distinguiahed volcanic isles, that qipear to form a 

* See the pamphlet quoted above. 

t Valentyn» Oatindien, t viii. Kaapache Zoakent p. 155. 
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(Mui of a sub-marine crater. Between these rocks and the moonlain is^n extensive 
low terel plain, where are found nothing but some fragments of lara which belonfretl 
to ancient currents ; all the rest is calcareous ; these are onlj madrepores and shells 
formed at the bottomof the sea.* 

CidM. I Port North-westf or Port Louis, (the name of the city situated at the 

point of debarkation,) may contain 4000 whites, or free blacks, and double that num- 
ber of slaves. The houses are almost all built of wood,' but elegant in their fomut. 
The public buildings are of a very good architecture. The principal streetB are 
planted with black-wood, a handsome tree of the genus of nUnuuoBy the flower tufts 
of idiich, in the spring, fonn an agreeable contrast, by their white, yellow, and deli- 
cate rose colours, with the new and dense Tordure ; but this tree soon lasem in 
leaves, and becomes loaded with dried husks.t This city is not without its scientific 
and Uterary institutions ; the SoeieU d^Emulaiiony which is formed here, has enricbod 
our Annates dts Voyages with very interesting memoirs. 

Pietnmqne ' la traversing the interior, to go to Port-Boarbon^ the second city, the 
beftaiav. ^^ passes through a delighUful country, where the dwellings of the 

colonists ^re so many temples raised to gaiety and hospitality ;• in a sboftt time the 
traveller is immersed in humid forests, decked with mosses ; he makes his way over 
the rapid and foaming torrent, by leaping from rock to rock ; he takes his rest by tiie 
noise of cascades, by the murmur of zephyrs perfiimed with the sweetest odoun: : 
he enjoys those pastoral scenes so eloquently traced by the pen of the author of 
Paul and Virginia, assisted by the ingenious pencil of M. Milbert. In a northeni 
direction, the romantic tUstrici of PampUmoasses presents to the lovers of botaoy 
the celebrated Jardin de VEtat^ where the vegetable riches of the whole east flourish. 
These details, however, are too well known to appear in this work ; we must oelj 
point out to our readers the chart of the island, by M. Hubert Bru6,]; as the most 
accurate, in which they may follow, in their excursions, the numerous travellers who 
have described this colony, for a long time the subject of *so much pride to the 
French, at this day the subject of so much regret. Let us terminate this sketch by 
Popoktioii. I some statistical descriptions. The population of the isle consisted m 
1806, according to a recent account, of thirteen thousand nine hundred and fifly-two 
free persons, and sixty thousand six hundred and forty*six slaves ; total seventy-four 
thousand six hundred and eighteen. It is conjectured that, at the moment of con- 
quest, it had reached the number of ninety thousand souls. The revenue was vahitd, 
for the year 1810, at a million, and from 6 to 700,000 francs. It arose chiefly froin 
custom-house duties. Among the principal expenses paid out of the revenue, wa^ 
that for the purchase of corn and flour. § 

Uaiudfi* I The Isle of Dicf^o Rodriguez^ which supplies the Isle of France with 
■*^ I many thousands of turtle, has lately received some inhabitants. Befon: 

that time an incredible number of crabs formed its sole population. || 

In a course directed to the south-east of this island, towards those oT 
St. Paul and Amsterdam, the navigator might perhaps reach the famous 
island of Juan de Lisbooj the doubtful existence of which has so much 
occupied the attention of navigators and geographers ; nor have they hitherto, bj 
their researches, made out any thing satisfactory. 

Hugues de Linschoij1i{ in his chart of the Indian seas, published Id 
1638, delineates two islands, at this day unknown, the one to tlie south 
of the Mascarenhas, in the 26° of southern latitude, called Juan de Lisboa, and ilx 
other to tlie south-east of Rodriguez, in tlie 28° of latitude, which he calls the i^laitt) 
dos Romeiros : they are distant from each other about two hundred and forty fea^c>. 

• Bory de St. Vincent, t. i. p. 211, etc. etc. Compt Bailly, in the Voyage of Milbert. iL 9-: 
t Milbertj Voyage to the Iste of France, torn. i. p. 129. 

# In the Atlas des Voyages, de M. Milbert. § Milbert, t. ii. p. 231—241. 
I Leguat, Voyage des Indes. 
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The chart of Robert Dudley y author of the Arctmo Ad Mare^ pfiblished in 1674, 
notices in the south- west of Maurizioj two islands, the one' called Santa ApoUinia^ 
the other Dascaienhas^ and in the east, at a distance of from 3 to 4°, two other small 
ones, marked simply as English discoveries. No island is marked in that part of 
the sea where Juan de Lisboa is looked for ; but this note is found : The longitude 
of the ietand Romeros de Castelhanas (reckoning from the point of the Azores) is 98^ 
and a half, and the latitude 28"" 20'. 

Texeira^e chart, printed in 1649, points out to the south of Mascarenhas, in the 
26^ of latitude, the Island dos Romeirps dos CastelhanoSf and to the south-east of 
Diego Rodriguez, another island called dos Romeiros^ distant one from the other 
more than 290 leagues. 

Fitter Gossy in the chart published by Van Keulen in 1680, places the island of 
Juan de Lisboa to the south of Mascarenhas, in 26.° and a half of latitude, and the 
island dos Romeiros dos Castelhaiios, in 28** and a half «f latitude, and 15° to the east 
of the meridian of Mascarenhas. But in another chart of Von Keulen^ much more 
modem, the island dos Romeiros only is marked, situated in the 28^ of latitude, and 
11° and a half to the east of the meridian of Mascarenhas or Bourbon.^ 

The various conjectures of later hydrographers, being founded entirely upon indi- 
vidual opinion, afford less interest. » 

P'Anville, in 1727, unites the two islands Juan deXisboa, and Ro- 
meiros into one, and places it immediately*to the south of Bourbon, 
under the name of the Island dos Romeiros dos Gastelhanos, or of Juan de Lisboa; 
but rejects it altogether in 1749. Dapr'h de ManneviUette makes no. farther mention 
of it in his eastern Neptune. » ... 

Thus, after having during. nearly a century, prolpnged its uncertain ^JIS*©??! 
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and wandering existence in the <fharts, at one time alone, at another in 
company with one or twoislanda^ under the name of dos Romeiros, the island Juan ' 
de Lisboa appeared to be oveiVhelmed in the depths of the ocean, like the supposed 
southern continent.! Nevertheles, a tradition of its. existence, preserved among 
some descendants of pirates, eetablished in the isle of Bourbda, 'gave it new interest 
about fifty years a^. In the IsFe of France were handed about, notes and extracts 
of obscure, incoherel)t, and contradictory journals, to which) however, some import- 
ance was given. by the oOmments of European gdographers. These notes, added 
to a memoir on the isle of Bo<irbot^, presented to the general committee of the India 
Company, on the 11th of February, 1771, esfal^lish.edaA a principle, <Hhat the island 
of Juan de Lisboa appeared imaginavy to thosb navigators only who had not found 
it out." As a proof of this, they declare ^' that a buc£V|)ier had disembarked on it, 
7wt more than six years agOy and had lolled^ according to. his. own ^iunt, twelve or 
Hfieen oxen in less than two hours !" They farther bring fbwvard the tes- voyage of 
timony of a certain M. 5oyrio.t^ who *^ assures us that he h^ seen and ^^^"^ 
sailed round it towards the end of the year 1-707, in returning from the Isle ofBourbon 
to Fondicherry.'^ How is it possible to doubt his veracity^inoe he has the' modesty to 
assert, that " he is indebted for this discovery to some bncaniers at that time on board 
his ship, and takes care to tell us that, by passing to the south of Madagascar, he 
very much shortened his passage," akhougti the assertion is in direct opposition to all 
that is known concerning the winds and currents in the channel of Mozamique. Far- 
ther, this companion of bucaniers observed this island exactly as Texeira represents 
that of Romeiros, and yet he had not seen the chart of 'this Portuguese, nor that of Van 
Keulen, when, in conversation, he was spoken to about the island of Juan de Lisbon. 
^^ This circumstance renders it credible," adds the note, '^ that what M. Boynot 
asserts is true, we being convinced that he would not willingly have imposed upon 
lliem." 

More reliance is to be placed upon the *^ authentic discovery" made 
by Captain Somin, in passing from the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle 
of Franco. This happened on the 1st of May, 1772, in south latitude 26° 30', and 
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* Memoir of M. Buache^ amongst those of the Institute, Sciences Mor. et. Polit. torn. ir. p. 
9. et suiv. f Compare Book VII. p. 76, 
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63* 50' east of Paris. *' From day-light to noon/' says the extiact from hi9 joumai 
''the winds had made the round of the compass, with hail, rain, thunder, and light* 
ning ; the sea very high, the air much heated.^' At ten o'clock in the morning, ht 
sees land very distinctly in the north-west. He immediately tacks to reconnoitre H, 
is satisfied of it at eleven o'clock, tacks about with the wind a*stem, runs toward<> 
the east, conceiving " that it might be the southern point of Madagascarj and on tin 
12th puts into Rodriguez, where he finds three leagues difference to the east, and 
supposes that this land, according to his reckoning, '* is placed in the S. S* E. of 
Rodriguez, at a distance of one hundred and forty-two leagues. '* What confusion! 
How is it possible in this account of a ship tossed about in a storm to find a coc- 
firmation of the existence of Saint Juan de Lisboa) Vice- Admiral Thevenard, nho 
appears to give credit to it,* relies on Captain Donjon, lieutenant of a ship not named, 
which is really, however, that of Captain Somin. According to this officer's joumai 
he saw land on the 27th of April, 1T72, at half-past nine in the morning, ^* in a verr 
violent storm, with much rain, thunder, and lightning," at a distance of from ten to 
twelve leagues in the west, in east longitude 76^ ^4' and south latitude 27^ 26', ub- 
served at noon. He did not lose sight of the land from eleven o'clock till night, con- 
tinuing the tack of east^south-east, and arrived on the twelflh'day at Rodriguez, with 
forty-scven leagues difference to the east, Which made him think that this land exists 
on that part of the sea between 76"^ to 80'' of longitude, and in 27^ 30' of latitude. 
But in a private letter to M. Entrecasteaux, with an extract of his joumai, and a 
view of the land. Captain Donjon, after having undoubtedly completed his obsem- 
tions in his closet, fixed the estimated longitude of his pretended discovery to 73^ 
36', which, from that time, he does not hesitate lo designate by the name of Saint 
Juan de Lisboa-f 

However frivolous and unsatisfactory these accounts are, the govern- 
ing authorities of the Isle of France have nevertheless oden ordered 
thoir official verification. The researches of M. de St. Felix, in 1773, and of M. 
Corval de Grenvflle, in 1782 and 1783, ha vfe been fruitless ; but it would appear tb&i 
they have not been sufficiently extended towards the east, within the space that sepa- 
rates Saint Paul from the Maldives Islands. M. Rochon adds, at the end of an ei- 
t^act of M. Sornin's journal, inserted in his'voyage to the East Indies : " In return- 
ing from Madagascar, we thought at one time that we perceived the inland of Saiot 
Juan de Lisboa, but' the illusion was caused by clouds, to which the most expen- 
cnccd mariners are too otlen exposed." Kerguelen and Marion have also searched 
for it in vain. J Notwithstanding all these negative testimonies j many trading cap- 
tains have recently maintained their having visited Juan de Lisboa; 

This island th%n is a true haunting-spirit. It appears as a phantom to a certain 
8 jlcct few, and disappears from the sight of th6 profane as soon as they approach it. 
HypoihMii of A new hypothesis has been proposed by M. Coltin : he believes that 
coinn. "'* the name of Juan de Lisboa, in the ancient charts, was orig'mally that of 
the Isle of France. 

Nevertheless, the* secretary of the government of Mozambique has assured him 
that, in the charts deposited ' in the archives, exists the proces-verbal of the evacua- 
tion of the Portuguese colony of Juan de Lisboa ; as well as an inventory of effects 
transported from this island to the coast of Africa. All the efforts of M. Collin, to 
procure a sight of it, have proved fruitless. It is not known whether it was a per- 
manent establishment, a post, or a mere attempt at settlmg. The year, and even 
the age is unknown ; moreover, the side of the island is unknown which at the time 
bore a name not considered by the Portuguese Texeira worthy of being introduced 
into his chart. ' It appears certain that it could not have been the Isle of France, then 
well known by the name of Ceme.§ 

• Memoires, relatifs i la Marine, t iv. p. 428. f M^molre de M. Buache, p. 296— 30S, 

i Collin, Mem. surJuaii de fJsboa, Annalesdes Voyages, torn. z. p. 364. 
% Yet Cerne was rather applied to Madagascar. The old maps have both Mauritius and 
Bourbon without names. In 1598, Maurithis received its present name. Magln. Ptol. 25. Cluv. 
■"ogr. p. 412. ttob. Nav. Intr. p. 27. and p. 450 above. 
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We conceive that the island of Juan de Lisboa is identical with that of B4>meiros, 
and that it may, notwithstanding all doubts on the subject, really exist, but that it 
ought to be looked for in the meridians to the cast of the isles of Saint Paul and Am- 
sterdam, which, with the land of Kerguclen, appear to us to indicate a submarine 
chain, both in the direction of Cape Comorin and Gape Leuwin. 

The I^anda of Saint Paul and Saint Peter^ the last of which has also 
been called Amsterdam^ have been objects of singular confusion. Ac- 
cording to the navigator who first examined thejm with care, that of Am- 
sterdam, or Saint Peter, is* the most northern. It consists of a conical mountain, the 
summit of which appears to be the chimney of an extinct crater. A layer 
of turf three feet in height covers the pumice stone, or ancient lava. 
Thick groves render access to the interior very difficult; but the trees, not being 
able to push their roots far under ground, remain small. Lizards, and the trace of 
a fox are supposed to have been seen. The island Saint Paul, the most southern, 
is in shape a circular mountain, hollowed in the centre in the form of a crater; the 
sea, in consequence of the falling in of one of its sides, has penetrated into this 
basin. The pond or lake filling up the bottom, contains an immense quantity of 
fish, particularly excellent perch. Hot and chalybeate springs flow between the 
lavas, interspersed with patches of fine green turf.* This description, confution on 
so satisfactory and so worthy of the ingenious observer to whom we are iu, uiJSS 
indebted, has been aet aside by the presumptuous caprices of some modem naviga^ 
tors. Mr. Barrow, ndsled by the author of the charts of Cook's voyage, has de- 
scribed at length the island Saint Paul, by the name of Amsterdam, and appears as- 
tonished at the pretended changes he thinks he has observed, and which he attributes 
to physical revolutions.! M. Beautems Beaup'r6, in the atlas of the Entrecasteaux, 
has gone farther: he has given six views of the' p]:e tended isle of Amsterdam, which 
is really only that of Saint Paul, proved by comparing die designs found in the work of 
Yalentyn. At the moment of the French passing the island, the volcano was emitting 
both flame ^d sftioke ; they were, however, able to ascerttun the form of every part of 
it, not excepting the isolated rcft:k, which, according to Barrow, is basalt. M* Ros- 
sel, compiler of the voyage, discusses its grdographical portion with precision, with- 
out having perceived the .confusion of names, which is proved by the latitude in 
which he places the island.^ 

Ten degrees farther south, Kerf^elm^s Landy called Island of Descn | ^^^ of 
laiian by Captain Cook, presents its barren rocks, surrounded by masses | xei^wieib 
of ice, and inhabited by seals. The almost total want of vegetation on thb consi- 
derable island cannot alone be occasioned by rigour of Climate; it is owing to the total 
want of earth sufficiently copious to develop within itself the power of vegetation. 
Many excellent harbours might render this station useful to enterprising whalers. 
More to the west* the Manan hits, and those of Prince Edward, in like 1 Marian ai«d 
manner present only the wretched nakedness of a rock devoid\>f vegetation. | ^^td wa» 

We have now terminated the description of the Eastern African Isl- 
lands ; for those marked in several charts under the names of Dina and 
Jkfarseveenj do not exist. * No account or description of these isles can be found. It 
is not known at what epoch, or by whom they were discovered; no one has seen 
them. In later times, they h^vc escaped the researches of -Marian and Cook. It 
has been said, that the Dutch at the Cape are acquainted with them, and even go 
there in search of wood; but neither Yalentyn, nor Mentzel, in their prolix accounts 
of the Cape, make mention, of them. What motive could the Dutch have in 
concealing from Europe the situation of these two insignificant islands, since they 
have given the greatest publicity to all theM* other discoveries, much more important 
in themselves, and which might indeed have excited the envy of powers jealous of 
their commerce? It is more natural to suppose, with M. Buache, that these isles 
have crept into our charts, like many others that have for sometime occupied, and do 
still in part» t>ccupy, a place which sound criticism docs not allow them. 

• Van VlanTinp, in Valentyft, Ostindien, iii*. partie, ou t. iv. sect. 2, p. 68 — 70, 

t Voyage to Cochinchina, etc. t D'£ntreca8tcaux> voyage, t. i. p. 44. 
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In dlamining an ancient chart of JiteoloB Camerioy a Genoese, necessarily made 
a sh(^ time aAer the first voyages of Europeans to the Indies and America, lbs 
philosopher was struck with the name of Ditia Margahin^ applied to an isle situa- 
ted in the same tract of the ocean now assi^ed to the isles of Dina and Ma^s^ 
veen.* Carnerio's chart represents with sufficient minuteness and precision the 
western and southern coasts of Africa, as far as Melinda ; but the rest is tracd 
in an uncertain and slovenly manner. The Island of Madagascar there extesds 
from 30^ to 40^ of south latitude ; the Comora Isles, discoverable under tlit 
names of Jana and Cailenzuarij are found in the 18° to the east of the nortberc 
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point of Madagascar. Three other islands, named Dina Mor^aln^ 
Dina Morale, and Dina Arohi, and placed to the east of the soutii- 
em point of Madagascar, in the same latitude assigned to the two last islaod^, 
can be no other .than the Isles of Bourbon, Rodriguez, and France, or Mauritius. 
Without enumerating all the reasons militating in favour of this opinion, we shail 
merely observe here that Dina Margabin, the most western, the nearest to Mada- 
gascar, and the largest, has a golden colouring that distinguishes it from the rest a 
the principal of the group. The name of Margabin is very analogous to the iniif 
word Mogrebin, that signifies western; as to the word dina, joined to each of the 
three names, this can only be a generic name, very like, at least in the manuschpLs 
to the Arabic word, diva, which signifies an island, and is discernible in theuaisej 
of Diu, Malidivesp &c. Thus, i>t)ui Mantcteny is only one and the same name^ 
corrupted and afterwards divided into two' by travellers or superficial geograpliers, 
who perhaps knew the existence of several islands in the environs of Dina Margabin. 
forgetting at the same time that they were more generally designated by the name 
of the principal among them. The difierence of the position of the Mascareuha 
isles, in Carneiro's chart, and their real situation, proves nothing against their ideo* 
tity, since the great island of Madagascar has incontestibly tended to set them ail 
towards the east, particularly at a period when these seas were known only from 
the accounts of the Arabians, witlrwhom the Portuguese .communicated on the south- 
east coast of Africa. The would-be geographers, or copiers of charts, on obser^in? 
the Mascarenha isles more exactly marked, and called by other names, thought i: 
right to retain or replace a little more to the west the names of Dina Margabin, 
Marseveen, or even Dina and Marseveen, in order that no void space might be left. 
The Ephemerides of Coimb^'a, of 180Y; place the island of Denia, or Dina, in 40* 
32' South, and of 18° 49' 7", East of Paris. 

obKrvatioas We have carefully endeavoured to discover if any thing were in oppo- 

hrpothoii. sition to the adoption of this ingenious hypothesis. One fact only has 
presented itself; it is the existence of a vessel belonging to Dutch India, bearing 
the precise name of Marseveen, during the very period that these isles first began to 
appear upon the charts.*}* ' This circumstance, however trifling it may appear, might 
render farther researched into the Dutch acchives necessaiy, before admitting M' 
Buache's hypotiiesis. Even supposing, -however, that the island Marseveen exists 
it is probably identical with Gough, or Gouzalo-Alvarez island^ situated much further 
towards the west. 

• * 

• Buache, M^m. sur dina ct Marseveen, in the M^moinet de PInstitui. Sciences Morales «^ 
Pditiqaes, t. iv. p. 367. 
t Valentyn, Ostindien, t. i. p. 236. List of vessels. 
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BOOK LXXIV. 

» 

AFRICA. 

Continuation of the Description of Africa, — The Western African Islands. ' 

To the west of the Cape of Good Hope extends tko southern AtTantic | African tea. 
Ocean, which ought perhaps to be called the African Ocean, since the epithet Ethi- 
opean gives a false idea of it. South America bounds it on the west ; Cape Saint 
Koch and Cape Taguin on the north-west. — The Gvlfof Guinea forms its most an- 
terior hollow towards the north-east Almost without islands, this part of the ocean 
is influenced very regularly by the trade winds, and by the general current causing 
both the air and waters to move towards the west. The trade wind, however, ceases 
to blow at one or two degrees nortli of the equator, where it is succeeded by west 
and south-west winds, which retain vessels in the Gulf of Guinea, to the great dread 
of navigators. 

The first island to the west of the Cape of Good Hope is that of Cir- 
cumcision, discovered in 1739 by Captain Bouvet, and again found by 
two English vessels in 1808. Since Captain Cook's fruitless search, it had been 
supposed that Captain Bouvet had only seen a mass of ice.* Under a milder cli- 
mate are found the islands Diego-^lvarez and Gough, apparently the same as Gon- 
zalo ^Ivarez. This last is 4380 feet high : fine cascades here water a soil covered 
w ith green turf, where several shrubs grow among the rocks, f The Tris- 
tan d'Acunha islands are Jaetter known, they are four in number. The 
principal island shows its round head at a distance, 8326 feet in height, clothed with 
verdure half way up, and covered with snow during many months of the year. Shrubs 
of tlie genus Phyllica shade the limpid streams with their thick fohage.| An Ameri- 
can has taken possession of these isles, and has successfully planted cotton and corn; 
he purposes forming an establishment for the refreshment of ships on their way to 
the Indies. 

An immense aquatic desert extends from these isles to that of Saint 
Helena. An imperceptible point in the Atlantic Ocean, this rock is nine 
leagues in its greatest circumference. Steep shores form for it a natural and nearly 
impregnable rampart. It is divided into two unequal parts by a chain of mountains 
intersected by deep valleys. The peak of Diana, at the eastern extre- 
mity of the great chain, ia 2G92 feet above the level of the sea. Basalt 
constitutes the base of the island ; and a great quantity of lava and scoriae attest its 
volcanic nature. There is lin\e of excellent quality, stones that admit of a very fine 
polish, and clays of difierent colours. Gold and copper were supposed to exist, as 
well as mines of iron, which the want of combustible matter will not prevent their 
working, if it be true that beds of pit-coal exist. The land, generally rich and deep, 
contains many saline particles. The coast is very barren in appearance, but a rich 
verdure covers the interior of the island, even to the tops of the mountains, from 
which springs of wholesome and clear water exude from every side. The sandy 
valley is not the only picturesque scene that has employed the pencil of the artist. 
Besides about tea indigenous trees or shrubs, at present not well known, among 
which are three species of gum trees, the finest flowers of Europe and Africa may* 
be seen displaying their beautit ui colours by the side of antiscorbutic plants, extolled 
by mariners. The cultivation of almost all the fruits and commodities of Europe and 

• Oriental Navigator, London, 1816. See the Table of Positions following, 
t Hey wood, quoted in I'Oricnt. Navig. p. 18. 

i Du Petit-Thouaps, Description of Uic Isles of Tristan-d'Acunha, pamphUt in Svo. with f 
chart; Heywood; Patten, etc. 
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Asia succeeds here. The pasturage feeds a great many oxen, sheep and goats, a 
resource highly valued by navigators. 

It has a population of about two thousand persons^ of which five handred an 
citj. I whites, and 1500 are negroes, the garrison not included. Jamestown, 

on the north-west coast, is the only city and port of Saint Helena. The approaches 
are defended by good fortifications. It being the ordinary place of refreshment for 
ships returning from India, it ceases from being a spot of agreeable solitude once 
during the year, to become a noisy market place. At the time of its discoveiy ia 
1502, the interior was only one large forest, and the gum-tree even grew on the 

edgQs of the rocks suspended over the sea. Fernando Lopez, a PortiH 

guese renegade, who in 1513 obtained the favour of living in exile here. 
first stored it with she-goats, hogs, pintadoes, turkeys, partridges, pheasants, pet 
cocks, and other species of birds ; he planted roots of vegetables and fruit-trees. 
The Portuguese having in time deserted it for their establishments on the south-east 
coast of Africa, it was taken possession of by the Dutch, and abiandoned by them 
in 1651 for the Cape of Gt>od Hope. The £nghsh aflerwards established theot- 
selves here. From that time, until the period of their getting possession in their 
turn of the Cape of Good Hope, it was the only resting place possessed by the 
English East India Company for the refreshment of their ships in the Atlantic 
Ocean. At the present day, associated with the destinies of the earth, this soni 
island, which, during life, was the prison, is still the sole repository of the ashes of 
him whose genius, but a little before, shook the foundations of the civilized world.* 

Ascension Island, a rock without water, and nearly without vegetatioo, 

is an attraction to navigators from the immense quantity of turtles th«t 
come to repose themselves on it^ shores, which are covered with lavas and volcanic 
scoriae. 

At the bottom of the Gulf of Guinea, a cluster of islands appears to 

indicate the continuation of some chain of mountains of the neighbour* 
ing continent. 

The island of Femando'Poj or more properly Femao-cfe-Po, situated twelve 
leagues to the south of Bacxasey Point, derives its name from a gentleman in the 
service* of King Alphonsq the- FiAh of Portugal, who discovered it in 1472, and 
called it Formosa, or "beautiful island. It is eight leagues long, from north-^ast to 
south-east, and about three wide. It is represented as very high, woody, frequenth 
covered with clouds, very fertile in sugar-canes, cotton, tobacco, manioc, potatoes. 
fruits, and other commodities bartered here for bars and iron ware. Portugal, afWr 
having previously abandoned it, ceded it in 1773 to Spain ; .its population is a mtx- 
ture of mulattoes and negroes, who have npt a very good character. Dalzel saj^ 
that the Spaniards have been driven by the natives from the fort they attempted to 
construct during the American want It appears, however, that their colony is in a 
flourishing state, as Wadstrom relates that all the ships of Camerones, of Del-Rej, 
and Calabar, constantly find here an ample store of all kinds of provisions.;]; The 
ordinary anchorage, where ships take in wood a^d water, is only an opea road on the 
northern side. 

Prince Island. | Prince Island or Rha do Prtncipe^iwenty^eight leagues distant to 
the S. S. W. of Fernando-Po, is nearly eight leaguesiong, and six broad. It is the 
ordinary rendezvous of the Guineamen, the harbours being considered the best in 
this group of islands. The air is healthy and agreeable: the water excellent. Many 
fresh and clear streams descend to the coast ; a small lake occupies the summit ot 
a high mountain in the middle of the island. It abounds in wo6d, cocoa-nuts, mai», 
manioc, tame animals, and poultry. The city, built near the north-east point, con- 
* tains two hundred houses of one story, two churches, and a convent ;§ there an* 
about fifly whites, the remaining population consists of mulattoes and free negroes, 

* Brookes's Description of the Island of St. Helena: London, 180$. trad, franc, par M . 
Cohen, avcc des Notes par M. Malte-Brun. Voyage of Forster, Valentia, etc. 
-{- Dalzel, Nautical Instructions for the coast of Africa. 
Wadttrom'i Essay on the Colonics. § Marchais, torn. ill. p. SO. 
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who maintain a great many slaves. A small fort, guarded by Portuguese exiles, 
defends the entry of the harbour. 

At twenty leagues distance south-west of Prince's Island, und^r the 
equator, is the island of Saint Thomas : it is twelve leagues in length, 
and seven in its greatest breadth, with fiAeen thousand inhabitants, the greater part 
negroes or mulattoes.* The northern part is composed of high mountains, terr 
minating in peaks, always. enveloped in clouds, which, at a distance, look like smoke, 
and what voyagers have taken for perpetual snow. Moreover, the great | ciioate. 
and continual heat of the climate raises in the valleys thick and fetid fogs, that fre- 
quently envelop the whole island, and become, particularly during the months of 
December, January, and February, the cause pf nvftnecous diseases* In July and 
August,, the south-east and south-west winds revive the debilitated habits of Euro- 
peans, but they are very pernicious to the natives. Nevertheless, it is asserted that 
the people of colour, and the blacks, oflen live to the age of an hundred or more, 
while the white inhabitants scarcely attain fifly or sixty years. | However it may be, 
the astonishing fertility of the soil braves every inconvenience, of the climate. The 
produce in raw sugar may be estimated at three millions of pounds | Pioduccion. 
weight in the year. The vine has been cultivated with success. Maize, millet, 
manioc, potatoes, yams, cocoa-nuts, bananas, oraiiges, lemons, dates, and melons, 
abound in every part Cassava is eaten instead of bread. The cinnamon tree has 
been recently discovered there.| The flesh of (;he sheep and she-goats is excellent; 
but the oxen are smaller, and less fat than in Europe. Hogs are bred in considera- 
ble numbers, €Uid fattened with the sugar-cane, ground in mills. Poultry is very 
productive, and the rivers swarm with fish. Saint Thomas or Panoasan,$ the capital, 
has 500 houses, principally of wood, two or three churches, and two convents : it is 
defended by a fort built upon a tongue of land. The road serves as a place of re- 
freshment to vessels that have been prevented reaching Prince's Island, on account 
of contrary winds. || . All kinds of provision can be procured for old clothes and old 
linen. The island of Saint Thomas is under the command of a mulatto I poiitiMiMid 
governor; and its administration is conducted by a council of twelve | mortiitate. 
native Every thing breathes pleasure and luxury. The slaves do not feel the 
efiects of slavery, and scarcely work two or three days in the week. Black priests 
perform the duty of the churches or chapels dispersed about the island, in number 
eight or nine. IT The greater number of them cannot even read; but they have each 
two or three concubines. ^^ Some white or mi)latto capuchins, living in a small 
convent, are not more rigid in their conduct. Bishops have been sent at difierent 
periods by the court of Lisbon, to reestablish reUgious discipline, but they generally 
died in a few days. 

Among the islands in the vicinity of Saint Thomas, that of Rqhs is about two 
leagues in length. 

Jbmabona or Bqnarmo island, discoverBd by the Portuguese on the 
first day of the year 1743, has been ceded to Spain with that of Fernando- 
Po. It is about twenty-nine leagues south-west of Rolas, and may be about seven 
or eight leagues ih circumference.tt The land i^ high,- the climate healthy, and it 
is intersected by rich valleys^ bordered by mountains covered with a rich verdure, 
and covered with mistsjiot unravourable to health. Delicious and very large oranges, 
cotton, tamarinds, pomegranates, and all the commodities of the three preceding 
islands, may be procured in return for salt and old clothe^. The population is from 
eight to nine hundred inhabitants, who are the descendants of slaves thrown upon 
this island during a voytige to Biasil. Dalzell states, that at the moment of taking 
possession, the Spaniards were repulsed by the natives, already not well disposed 
towards the Pxnrtuguese. The only anchorage is on the northern side, and is very 
indifferent. 

* Pomegorg^e, Descript. de la Nigritie, p. 249. f Marchais, iii. 3. t Wadstrom, p. 241. 
§ Perhaps Panoasan is merely a corruption of Povoapao^ which sig^nlfies acity in Portuguese. 
I Uxmer. p. 280. ; Bosnian, p. 443. 1 Ramsay's Inquiry, etc. p. 38. 

•• Bruns ct Dalzel. ft Tuckey's Voyage up the Congo, 1816, 
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We shall not inquire concerning Saint Maithew*i Island, the 8tluatir>fi 
of which no modern navigator has been able to find. It is probably tin 
of Anna-Bona, placed in a false longitude. The question, bowev.er, mustremU' 
undecid ed. 

On leaving the Gulf of Guinea, and bearing up direct to the Cape-Verd Islands 
^ong the meridians of these very islands, that part of the ocean must be traveri^e':. 
so fatal to navigators, where long calms detain the ships under a sky charged wiil 
Sea of L electric clouds, pouring down by turns torrents of rain and of fire. Thi- 

Thander. j g^a of thunder, being a focus of mortal diseases, is avoided as much ai 
possible, both in approaching the coasts of Africa, and in seeking those of A mem a. 

The archipelago of the Cape-Verd hlands, belonging to tlie Poriu- 
guese, comprehends ten islands, besides islets and rocks. The principal 
one is San-lago. At first sight the eye is offended by the appearance 
of barrenness ; it looks as if it had just suffered from a great fire. Naked rucks 
heaped in disorder one over the other, cut off and rent l|y fantastic fractures, x\mim\ 
the bottom of the sea, and extend themselves aloft to the clouds.* On shore, iti« 
deplorable state of the inhabitants, grieves the soul ; their colour is so deep, tliat t! j 
do not appear to have the least mixture of European blood circulating in their tcion 
even though they themselves boast of being Portuguese.t The clergy is compo><<i 
of men of colour, and even of negroes. The general misery arises, partly fromtlie 
bad government, and partly from the droughts that sometimes visit the islands during 
several successive years. The principal production is salt, the exclusive sale oi 
which for Brasil is the profit of the government. Along the hillocks^ and in the^^- 
leys, where the dew and moisture of the sea-air support vegetation, cocoa trees, ba- 
nana trees, papaws, covered with an eternal verdure, dislay their wholesome fniis. 
Prodaetipns. | The tamarind and the Adansonia afford a Considerable shade. Notlui^ 
can equal the beauty of the oranges and lemons of the country. The guiavas, ^p 
the sweet potatoes, gourds, and water-melonS| are of an e?ccellent quaUty* The vine 
and sugar cane grow. Indigo and cotton trees, although left to themselves, thnve 
exceedingly. The silky downs of the asclepias, which are observed ixi flower w 
every direction, serves to stuff pillows and mattrasses. Rice and maize constitute 
the ordinary food of the people ; but when the periodical rains fail, the soil, calcium'*! 
by a devouring sun, resists the spade, and the poor are in danger of staniug; '''' 
Fahrenheit's thermometer seldom descends below 80°, and often rises above 90. 
Moanttini. | The mountains of the island are filled with goats and small yout;£ 
bulls. The peasants chase Guinea birds, wood pigeons, turtle doves, and other wW 
fowls. The only tolerable sea fish is a species of mullet ; but the land-tortoises, tlia> 
swarm in the valleys, furnish a delicious food. Good water for drinking is scarce. 
It would be wroQg, however, to judge of the island from the state of the city oi l^ 
City. I ertO'Praya, where navigators land. It consistsof tworowsof lowrii^t^*^ 

houses, intermixed with huts of a still more miserable appearance. A redoubt, la|'^ 
into ruins, affords a weak protection to the anchorage. But San-IagOf the ancitfli 
capital, and Ribeira-'Ghrande, the residence of the governors, have a better &p^^' 
ance, and even contain some tolerably large buildings. 

jj Fuego, Mayo island, well furnished with cattle and cotton, the island otFvf^'^' 
&c (of Fire) which, notwithstanding its very active vplcano, produces ^^^^ 

fruits, and the island Brava, or Saint John, which produces excellent wine and sal* 
petre, form a chain, with that of San-Iago, in a direction from east to west. 

The island Boa^ Vista, (Bonne Vue) remarkable for a less elevated soil, very lerti' 
in cotton and indigo, forms, with the island o£ Set, or do Sal,*B. line north ^"^J^"! ' 

The four remaining islands form part of a chain in a direction of S. E. to PJ* •' 
biands St. ^^^ succocd each other in the following order. St, Nicholas, one of Jiit 
vioccnt, &c largest, and best governed of the whole archipelago, includes a city or 
same name, where very good cotton stuff? are manufactured. The soil of the vi^ 

• Wurmb, Voyage aux Indes, p. 58. 
t Barrow's Voyage to Cochla China. 
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is hilly and fertile in fruits, but they only make a very sour wine. Santa Lucia^ high 
and wooded, has only brackish water, San Vincente is inhabited, and, like the for- 
mer, abounds in wood and tortoises. San^Jlntpnioy the mountains of which are said 
to equal in height the Peak of Teneriffe, produces in its well-wiEitered valleys, the 
indigo plant, the dragon, the orange and lemon trees. 

In spite of the droughts to which these islands arc subject, their natural produce 
in cotton, indigo, fruits, salt, goat skins, and turtle oil, might give them a considerable 
value under a more intelligent government. Their actual population is estimated at 
forty-two thousand souls. 

To the north of the Cape Verd Islands, the waters of the ocean disap- JJJy^ ^ 
pear under a thick t)e'd of sea-weed, which, like a floating meadow, is ex- sargtno. 
tended as far as the twenty-fifth parallel, and occupies a space of 60,000 square 
leagues; ships disengage themselves from it with difficulty. Other masses of sea- 
weed are also seen in parts of the sea more to the north-west, almost under the meri- 
dian of Cuervo, and FloreSj islands of the Azores, between the twenty-third and 
thirty-fifth northern parallels. The ancients were acquainted with these parts of the 
sea, exhibiting the appearance of fields. ** Some Phoenician ships," says Aristotle,* 
" driven by an cast wind, arrived, after a sail of thirty days, into a situation where the 
sea was covered with reeds and sea-weed." Some'persons have conqeived that this 
abundance of sea-weed, was a phenomenon proving the ancient existence of an At- 
lantis since swallowed up. It appears, that these facts were forgotten in the time 
of Christopher Columbus, for his companions were seized with terror oh seeing this 
part of the sea, so abundant in plants, which the Portuguese called Mar de Sargasso. 
The sea, covered with sea-weed, in the environs of Cape Verd Islands, is also 
described in the Periplus of Scylax.| ** The sea beyond Cenie is no longer navi- 
gable, on account of its shallowness, swamps, and sea-weed. The sea-weed is a 
cubit in thickness, and its superior extremity is pointed and sharp." 

These passages of the ancients appear to demonstrate that their navigations ter- 
minated only at Cape Blanco, as' we have already admitted, and riot at Cape Boya- 
dor, as the learned M. Gosselin supposes. For the situation of the Sea of Sargasso 
could not have changed considerably, seeing (hat it depends oh the winds and cur- 
rents, eternal agents of immutable nature. At the most, the limits of 'these banks 
of marine plants may have formerly been a little less extensive. 

The celebrated archipelago of the Canary Islands, conducts us towards 
the empire of civilization. It forms almost a part of Europe. What 
has not been written oh the soft temperature of these islands, and on the pleasant 
landscapes contained within the compass of these rocks ! Lancerota \ Lancerota. 
on the east commences the chain. Stripped of its forests, it experiences, like the 
neighbouring continent, most destructive droughts ; camels are, nevertheless, main- 
tained in great numbers, and corn, barley, and vegetables are exported. The vine 
grows with strength among the volcanic ashes. J Teguisa is ita capital. This isle 
possesses the two best ports of the archipelago ; it is called by the natives Titeroygo- 
touy and it is much more advanced in civilization than the isles situated more to the 
west. The inhabitants lived in houses built of free-stone, at the time 
when the Guanches of Teneriffe were lodged in caverns.- Here is found 
the singular custom also existing in Tibet, which allows a woman to have several hus- 
banda.§ These traces of manners appear to add considerable weight to our opinion, 
according to which the isles of Lancerota and Fortaventura were those only known 
by the ancient civilized world. 

Fortaventura, the indigenous name of which was Erbemia, has nearly | FoitiTentuM. 
the same soil as Lancerota. The inhabitants are furnished with water from cisterns 
only. Nevertheless in good years they export both corn and barley. They also 
collect barilla, cotton, and wine of a middling quality. Beiancuria, the principal 
town, retains the name of the first modern conqueror of the Canaries. 

• Ari«tot. de Mirabilibus, p. 1157.; cd. of Duval; Paris. t E<J- Gronovii,p. 126. . 

i Tessier, Etat de I'agriculture aux ilea Canariea, dans lea M^moirea de rinatitut, sciences 
pbys. an 6. t. i. 
§ Viera de Clavijo, Notlcias di la HtstorU de las islas Canarias, t. i. p. 150. 171, etc. 
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Orotava. ^* In June, 1799,'' says M. de Humboldt, '^ when we had climbed up the 
Peak of Teneriffe, we found that this enormous vegetable measured forty-five feet in 
circumference a little above the root. "IT Sir 6. Staunton asserts that at the hcigiit 

* Vuyero univetMJf de P. Bstala, t. xi. p. 207. Bory de Saint- Vincent, Essai sur les lies 
Fortuneesy t v. 

f Accomling to Borda, Pinf^re and Cordier. The ancient estimates raise it hij^her. •r\c- 
cordin^ to Cassioi, it is 3634 toises ; to Heberden» 2409 ( to Feiiill^e, 2213 ; to Bouguer, 
2062. A Spaniard, D. Manuel Hernandez, brings it down to 1742. These measures are is 
French feet 

# A. de Humboldt, Voyage : Relation Historique, t* i. liv. i. ch. 2. 

•^ Ledni, Voyage i Tencriffe, etc. t. i. p. 129. | Labillardicrc, Voyage, i. S— 21. 

Tableau de U Nature, i. p. 109 ; trad, franc, de. M. Eyries. 
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Oicat GuHOT. I The four islands of Crreat-Cananff Teneriffef Gomeroy and Pahnaj com* 
pose a chain of very high mountains, in a direction from east to westi Canary having a 
very fertile soil, watered by dear streams, and enjoying a moderate temperature, 
would be the most important of this archipelago, if it had a better road, and if one 
hundred and fifty estates formed itito majoraia did not remain uncultivated.* It pro- 
duces maize, corn, barley, wine, sugar much esteen^ed, oHves and silk. The city of 
Las-Palmasy is the seat of the ecclesiastica> authorities. The village of GtuUdar 
consists of grottos, cut in the rocks by the ancient natives. On mount Dtirenuuy 
the perfume of the groves, the murmuring of the waters, and the song of ca- 
nary birds, recal to the mind every thing written by the poets concerning the For- 
tunate Isles. 

TcDerifle. | Tent^rt/fe, the largest and most populous of these islands, had amonc 
the natives the name of Chinerife, The basaltic mountains of which itd mass is 
formed, are in general six hundred toises above the level of the sea. The soutb- 
Thepcak. | em part includes the famous Peak of Teyde, or more accurately of 
EcheydCf that is, of Hell. It also bore among the Guanches the name of Ava- 
Dyrma; it is perhaps, of all the volcanic mountains, that which has most occupied 
the attention of the moderns. Nevertheless, its elevation has only lately been de- 
itfbdgbt. I termined with precision, which is nineteen hundred and four toises, or 
eleven thousand four hundred and twenty-four feet-f Two-thirds of the cone fonned 
by this mountain, are covered with a fine vegetation, in the middle of which fev 
modem lavas are seen; one may traverse groves of bay trees, often surrounded bv 
clouds. After having passed the region of clouds, the dry and desert soil begins to 
be covered with pumicd stones, and obsidian, or vitreous lavas. This barren region 
occupies a space of ten square leagues of surface.]; A vast and deep reservoir 
contains water, which is frozen in the month of September. - The volcanic cone, 
properly called, has so steep a* declivity, that it is only possible to mount it by follow- 
ing an ancient torrent of lava. The crater occasionally emits smoke, and the sur- 
rounding surface is in many places sufficiently heated to burn the shoes of travellers 
in walking. This volcano appears, however, to act more from the sides than the 
summit; enormous lateral eraptions have attested, within twenty years, the con- 
tinued violence of subterranean fire. Many appearances prove that there are 
considerable depots of water in the interior caverns of the Peak, that exhale in 
vapours through different channels; the two most remarkable bear the name of 
narines. 

rtadaetMM ot I At the foot of this ignivomous mountain is expanded one of the finest 
AeisiuMi. I countries of the world. The small hills, cultivated in many places wiili 
as much attention as a garden, produce the most delicious fmits, and the highest fla- ! 
voured wines. Tenerifie wine is of two kinds, malvoisin and vidogne ; twenty thou- I 
sand pipes are made in abundant years.§ The flora of Teneriffe may give an idea 
of that of all the Canaries. The banana-tree, the papaw, and the magnificent Po- 
inciana, adom the gardens ; the trichomanes of the Canaries, a handsome iem, 
covers the walls. | The cactus, cacalia, and euphorbia, recal to the mind by their 
stiff and pointed forms the vegetable aspect of Africa. The sugar of Tenerifie is 
from a grass peculiar to this archipelago. The orchil of this island is esteemed. 
traefrS? Every traveller has admired a Pterocarpus {Sanguis draiionisy) of sigan- 
tic dimensions, that is preserved in a garden of the charming town oC 
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of ten feet, it is twdve feet in diameter* Tradition reports that this dragon*tree was 
revered by the Guanches, like the ash of Ephesus by the Greeks ; and that in 1402, 
at the time of the first expedition of Bethencour, it was as large and as hollow as at 
present. Considering that the dragon-tree, in every situation, is of slow growth, 
we may conclude that that >of Orotavais extremely old. It appears, with reason, 
singular to M. Humboldt, that the dragon-tree has been cultivated from the earliest 
times in the Canary islands, as well as in those of Madeira and Porto-Santo, although 
they come originally from India. This fact appears to contradict the assertion of 
those who represent the Guanches as a race of men altogether isolated, and having 
had no connexion with the other people of Asia and Africa. 

The towns of Teneriffe, the inns of navigators, have been twenty 
times described with more precision than most European countries.^ 
Santii'Cruzj the principal, containing 10,000 inhabitants, is the seat of government 
of the Canaries. Lagunay the a^ncient capital, boasts its delicious climate, and OrO' 
lava rivals the most beautiful situations in the world. In the botanic garden, esta- 
blished near this town, the plants of the old and new world intermix their foliage. 

Gomera, a small, very fertile, and well watered island, can almost oomen 
maintain itself. The mountains of granite and micaceous schistusl are '*'*°^ 
covered with forests, and intersected by beautiful valleys in which the laurel, the 
date, the lemon, the fig, the walnut, and mulberry flourish. , Vegetables, com, fmiis, 
greenhouse-pears, potatoes, yams, wine, honey, oxen and sheep, mules, poultry, and 
game, are found in abundance.;]; 

Saint'^Sebiutiany the chief town, has a good port, where Christopher Columbus re- 
fitted his ships in 1492, before proceeding to the discovery of a new world. It has 
a woollen manufactory and a sugar-house. 

The soil of Palma is more elevated than Teneriffe, hilly, and filled | PainwUairf. 
with cavoms : volcanic, and very barren in its southern partj it is generally fertile and 
populous only on its coasts, where are cultivated vegetables, good wine, a great deal 
of sugar, used principally in preserving fmits, in which the island abounds, and a 
^reat quantity of almonds. The produce in com is not sufficient for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants. In years of scarcity, the people live on the roots of (em^ as 
at Gomera. According to Clavijo, there are neither fallow-deer, partridges, nor 
hares ; but rabbits are very numerous, and destroy the trunks of young trees on the 
sides of the mountains : the regions of clouds only is richly wooded, and gives the 
island, seen at a distance^ the appearance of .a forest. A sort of wood of aloes is 
found here.§ Santa^Cruz de las PalmaSj the capital, has a good port. 

Hierroy or FerrOy the most western of the seven Canaries, has a vol- | Fenoitiftiid. 
canio soil, and little fertile. After having climbed a declivity of more than a league, 
that rises from the sea shore, we come to flowery fields, where numberless bees col- 
lect honey. Vaherdej is the chief town of this island. It has few springs ; but the 
moisture of the soil is maintained by frequent fogs, and has induced the Canarians 
to surname it Black Land, Little com is cultivated ; much orchil ; and from 80 to 
100,000 reals of brandy is made here annually, extracted from wine and figs.|| The 
pastures feed a great number of cattle, (he flesh of which is very good, and the forests 
contain harts and roe-bucks. The holy tree of Ferro Island, an object | Boiy tree, 
of so many fabulous tales, appears to have been a Laurvs indica; it did not furnish 
the whole island with water, but the vapotn's condensed by its leaves afiforded a con- 
siderable quantity, which, in times of drought, was a real resource. This tree, pre- 
served with care, was destroyed in 1612 by a dreadful hurricane. Its existence, 
in vain called in question by the celebrated critic Feyjou, has been ^ juridically veri- 
fied.1T The observations, that would have rendered this topography of the Canaries 
too dry, have been condensed in the following table. 

* Bory de St. Vincent, Essai aur ks lies Fortun^es, 330. Ledru, i. ST^ Mtcartney ; Banow, 
Milbert, etc. 

t Broaaaonet, cit^ par A. de Humboldt, Voyage i. 168. 

i According to Milbert, torn. i. p. 96, it is the only island of the Canarica in which deeF«nd 
goats, brought hither from Ferro by Ledru, are to be found. 

^ Viagero Universal, xi. 211. 

I Ledru, torn, i, p. 40. 1 Viagero Universal di P. Eatals, torn. xi. p. 139—1^' 
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- 89,556 

- 150,000 
. 70,653 
. 44,350 
. 155,461 

- 13,770 

7,000 



270 S. leagues.202,900 inhab. 530^790 fan. 

spwiUh I The inhabitants of the Canaries, known by the name of Menos (the 

w!*^*'*™- I islanders) emigrate in great numbers to the coast of Caraccas, and t-^ 
the Philippines. Quick and ingenious, like the Mdalusians, they are fond of instruc- 
tion and labour hke the Biscayans ; they pronounce the Spanish language with a 
peculiar sweetness. § Philosophers, like Clavijo, — poets, such as Yriarte, have 
adorned this people, who still reckon among them some estimable learned m«K 
among whom good French books are very well known. The Canaries, the Cajit, 
and the Isle of France, constitute in Africa almost the whole domain of civUizatioo. 
The feudal rights, the majorats, and the great extent of fallow lands, arrest the pro- 
gress of cultivation and the public prosperity in the Canaries. 
The outn. What has become of the Guanches, whose mummies alone, buried in 

^^^ caverns, have escaped destruction? In the 15th century, some commer- 

cial nations, especially the Spaniards and Portuguese, came in search of leaves to 
the Canary Islands, as they aflerwards did to the coast of Guinea. Under the 
Guanches, the Archipelago of the Canaries was divided into several small states, 
hostile to each other, aAd the interest of Europeans kept up their intestine wars, for 
the sake of purchasing the prisoners ; many of them preferred death to slavery, and 
killed themselves and their children* It is in this manner that the population of the 
Canaries had suffered considerably by the commerce of slaves, by the rapine of 
pirates, and particularly by a continued slaughter at the time that Alonzo de Lug» 
made a conquest of them. Such of the Guanches as remained, perished in 1494, 
in the famous plague called modorraj which was attributed to the number of dead 
bodies left by the Spaniards exposed tp the air after the battle of Laguna. This fioe 
nation of Guanches was almost extinct at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century ;. a few old men only were found at Candelaria and Guimar. * At this time 
there does not exist throughout the Archipelago one native of the pure race. Soioe 
Canarian families boast of their relationship to the last shepherd king of Guimar; but 
^ese pretensions do not rest on very solid foundatidns ; they are occasionally re- 
newed, whenever a man more tawny than his neighbours is anxious to dolicit the 
rank of officer in the service of the king of Spain. || 

Manaenof I The Guauches, celebrated, for their tall figure, and often conspicuous 
this people. | f^^^ g^^ £*^ y^^^^ Ikove fumished excellent subjects for the pen of histo- 
rians discontented with the age ; and a short time after the discovery of America, 
they were fond of celebrating the generous virtues of the Guanches, as they have 
in our time extolled the innocent m&dness of the islanders of Otaheite, or as Tacitus 
has traced his seducing account of the Germans. In fact, if the Guanches ofe 
some physical analogy with the colossal aborigines of ancient Germany, they appear 
to have resembled, in some respects, the Otaheitans. We see them all oppressed 
by the yoke of a feudal government. Among the Guanches, this institution, which 
facilitates and perpetuates wars, was sanctioned by religion. The priests said to the 
people — ''The great spirit, Achamasy first created the nobles, the Achimenceysy'^ to 

* Heaiured after the charts of Borda and Varela, by M. Oltmans. 
t Note communicated by M. Marchena. 

i Official Reports quoted by. Ledru. The fanega is 100 pounds in weight. 
i Yiagero, Universal, torn, xi, p. 227. • | A. de Humboldt, Voyage, torn. i. p. 190. 

Y Or Achamanacres. The word recals to our memory the family of the Ach^menides in 
^erna» and the Atamans, or chiefs of the Tartar hordes. 
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whom he has given all the she-goats existing in the world. He aftefrwards created 
the common people, the ^hiccucnaa; this younger race had the insolence also to 
demand she-goats, hut the Supreme Being answered that the people were designed 
to serve the nobles, and that they had no occasion for any property." The faycasy or 
great priest, exercised the Tight of ennobling; and one law provided, that every 
Achimencey who should demean himself by milking a'goat with his own hands, should 
lose his titles of nobility. This law does not savour much of the simplicity of man- 
ners of the Homeric age. 

Tte. mummies of this nation, seen in the cabinets of Europe, ar/s 
brought from sepulchral caverns cut in the rock, on the eastern declivity 
of the Peak of Tenerifie. The ancient Guanches, ailer having deposi 
catacombs a sufficient number of bodies, took the precaution of shutting the entrance; 
and it is asserted that the knowledge of these burial places was a secret transmitted 
exclusively to certain families.* These mummies, at present very rare in the Ca- 
naries themselves, are in so extraordinary a state of dryness, that' the entire body, 
covered with its' integuments, does not oilen weigh more than six or seven pounds; 
that is, a third less than the skeleton, of an individual of the sJEune size, recently 
cleared of its muscles.. The cranium, in its form, has some resemblance to that of 
the w;bite race of the ancient Egyptians; and the incisor teeth are blunted among 
the Guanches, as in the mummies found on the borders of the Nile. But this form 
of teeth is due to art alone; and, on a careful examination of the physiognomy of 
the ancient Canarians, skilful anatomists^ have observed in the zygomatic bones, 
and in tiie lower jaw, very sensible differences from the Egyptian mummies.* On 
opening those of the Guanches, remains of aromatic plants are found, among which 
is constantly observed the Chenopodium ambrosidides : the bodies are often orna- 
mented with fillets, to which. are. suspenjied small disks of baked earth, that appear 
to have been used as numerical signs, and resemble the quippoa of the Peruvians, 
Mexicans, and Chinese.J 

The sole remains likely to throw some light on the origin of the 
Guanches, is their language ; but unfortunately, not more than one 
hundred and fifly words remain^ many of which express the same objects, according 
to the dialect of different islands. Besides these words, many precious fragments 
exist in the denominations of a great number of hamlets, hills, and valleys. 

It was long thought that the language of the Guanches did not present any analogy 
with the living languages ; but sin^e the voyage of Homemaqn, and the ingenious 
researches of MM. Marsden, and Venture, have fixed the attention of learned men 
on the Berbers or ShiUouksy .who occupy an immense tract of land in Northern Africa, 
many Xruanche words have been, discovered having roots common with the chilla and 
gebali dialects.§ 

If this analogy does not prove a common origin, it at least points out some ancient 
connexion between the Guanches and the Berbers, in whom they find restored tlie 
Numidians, Getuhans,.and Garamantes. 

To the west of the Canary Islands, a tradition much propagated, but 
very obscure, places an island caUed Saint Brandon. or Saint Barondon^ 
It is even pretended that it was visible from, the shores of the Isle Palma. A holy 
bishop had conducted thither a colony of Christians, at the. time of the irruption of 
the Moors into Spain. These traditions may be the consequence of those pptical 
illusions, by which the image of one coast re-appears in the clouds. Perhaps, also, 
some sub-marine volcano, existing to the west of the Canaries, occasionally causes 
the sides of its crate^ to appear and disappear. 

In passing before the group of rocks called Uie SakageSy or Savage 
Isles, we arrive, afler a sail of eighty marine leagues, at the Island of 
Madeira, which, with that of Porto-Santo, and some other desert islets, forms a dis- 
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* Milbert, t. i. p. 59. f Blumenbach, Decas Cranior, t v. p. 7. 

i Viera y Clayijo/ noticias, t. i. p. 175. 

§ The following are a few examples : TY^ o, heaven ; in Berbee„%of. Mo^ milk ; in B. aeko. 
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tinct group. The Portuguese, who pre masters of it, not long ago gave to England 
the right of garrisoning it.* 

Moantaini. | The mountainous land of Madeira rises from every part * towards a 
chain of mountains, the summit of which is called Pico RuivOf 6068 feet in height 
On the summit is a cavity, called by the inhabitants Vol, which appears to be tiie 
mouth of an ancient crater ; and this is an idea confirmed by the lavas, for the most 
part light, and of abluish colour, dispfersed in various directions, broken pieces oT 
which the sea occasionally carried into the southern bays ; but , no pumice-stone is 
found ; and there is no other trace in the island of any thing volcanic. It is, however, 
frequently subject to earthquakes. The constituent parts of the mountains are prin- 
cipally quartz and granular schistus ; the clefts contain iron and ochre. M. Rathke, 
a Danish naturalist, brought from this island some native lead, enclosed in a soil lavs. 
The coast is generally steep and difiicidt of access ; the waves dash against it with 
violence. 

The climate is soft, temperate, and very agreeable ; there is almost 
perpetual spring. During the cold season the thermometer is generalW 
from 65® to 60** of Fahrenheit ;t it seldom falls to 55**'. During summer it is gene- 
rally between 66° and 76^. The hot winds blowing from the coast of Africa, gene- 
rally raise it from 90^ to 95®. This high degree of heat soon gives way, and Is suc- 
ceeded by storms. The north-east wind prevails in the interior of the island. On the 
southern coast, there is a soft breeze from' the east in the morning, during nine months 
of X\\e year, which shifts -to the west towards noon. In the evening and during the 
night, it is succeeded by a land wind or by calms. The autumnal equinox brings with 
it strong southerly winds, which afterwards alternate till the end of the year with west 
winds often stormy. The rains that fall between the month of November and the 
end of February, are neither violent nor considerable : in the course of seven year?, 
there were 462 rainy days.| The> natural moisture of the earth is maintained by the 
snow, which covers the highest mountains during a considerable part' of the year, oik] 
by the clouds that envelop the tops during the day,' and descend into the valleys at 
sun-set, disappearmg again at day-break. 

The island abounds in springs, and is watered by several small rivers descendio;: 
from the mountains, and often forming in the clefts very picturesque cascades : wa- 
ter is poured by those over the stony soil of the gardens and vineyards, by means of 
dikes and pits, under the inspection of particular ofRcers. 

Treet. .| The abundance of wood with which it was formerly covered gave ii 

the name of JVfadetra (timber.) To facilitate its extirpation, it was set on fire, an^ 
continued * to burn during a period of seven years. At this time, the gardens and 
orchards display a great variety of fruit trees, European as well as those from the 
tropics* • But the forests, consisting chiefly of chcshut and walnut trees, are onlj 
found on the higher sides of the mountains. The cedar, cypress, ironwood, and seve- 
ral species of laurel, are found here ; among the latter may be enumerated the Ltontw 
indicOf affording the mahogany of Madeira. Higher up pines grow ; but the highest 
points present only stunted shrubs and bramble bushes, that supply the want of wood 
for fuel. The fields are covered with broom, cytisus, myrtles, Indian 6g, euphor- 
bias, rasp .bushes, rose-trees, jasmin, water lcmon,§ mock privet, and dragon- 
trees. II 

sagar amet. | The augOT of Madeira was formerly much esteemed for its violet odour 
and aromatic flavour ; at the present period, they prepare only a small quantity of 
molasses and syrup. The cultivation of the sugar cane has given way altogether to 
that of the vine, which in fact constitutes the wealth of the iskmd. The vineyards, 
for the watering of which much industry has been used, rise on the s:outhem sides of 
the mountains, to the height of nearly, two leagues. The grapes ripen in the shade 
of the vines, and are gathered when half dried. The precious Malmsey wine is pro- 
duced from plants brought originally from Candia. According to Staunton, five 

* Comp. A. Humboldt's Isothermal table. f In 1801, tnd 1807. 

t Heberden, Pbtlos. Tnuis. voL xlvii. p. 357, S58. vol. xlviii. p. 617. 

' Pflsaiflora Isurifolia, L« I Sloone, p. 9'— 14*. Banks^ Fonter. 
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hundred pipes are made annually. The other and most abundant kind, is known by the 
name of dry Madeira. The produce varies annually from between fifteen and twenty- 
five thousand pipes ; the exportation amounts to twelve or fifteen thousand. Five 
thousand five hundred are sent to England, five thousand five himdred to the £ast 
Indies, three thousand to the West Indies, and two thousand to the United States of 
America, where wine of an inferior quality is purchased.^ They have 
lately begun to cultivate the olive tree, by order of government. The 
corn of the island, particularly wheat and barley, is excellent ; it is a produce, how- 
ever, only sufficient for four months' consumption.. Onions, gourds, Egyptian arum, 
yams, and chesnuts, are the principal articles of food. The grey canary bird is indi- 
genous. The bees of the valleys afibrd an excellent honey. In the sea are found 
trout ; albacores, a species of tunny ; ahd an abundance of other fish. Nevertheless, 
during lent, and meagre days, these islanders make use of cod imported in foreign 
vessels. • ,• ». 

Madeira contained, in 1767; a population of ^sixtjr-four thousand sotils. | Popvbitioii. 
The church registers, during a period of eight years, prove an annual increase of 
nine hundred and seven persons, and the deaths amoi^nt only to one in forty-nine.f 
In our tiipe, Staunton has estimated its total populatiot^ at eighty thousand ; and 
Barrow at ninety thousand. It is composed of a mixture of Portuguese, mulattoes, 
and negroes. The Creoles are tawny, small in stature, dirty, and badly clothed. 
The people in general lead a miserable life, and strangers drink the greater part of 
the wine which they cultivate. The women, possessed of many natural advantages, 
are overwhelmed with troubles and fatigue, as the law prohibits the employment of 
negro slaves in labours of the field; Among the middling classes, morals are not 
very pure. The better class of people pass their indolent lives in country houses, 
or quintiUy the gardens of Which possess nothing attractive ; they each contain a 
chapel, and the service is performed by a private chaplain. The only persotis of real 
wesdth are the English merchants, and Irish catholics settled in the ^^apital. The 
land of the island belongs, as manorial property, to tfie descendants of Captains 
Tristan- Vaz, and Joao Gonsalves, to whom the king of Portugal gave the sovereignty, 
as a reward for services. It is divided politically into two governments. That of 
Funchal, the most fertile and populous, includes the capital of the same ^^^ „(. 
name, a town most agreeably situated on the southern side, at the foot raachai. 
of high mountains, and defended by intmy forts. It contains two thousand houses, 
and more than twelve thousand inhabitants.;^ In the church of the Franciscans, the 
window sashes ar6 of massive silver ; while the walls of another are covered with 
human skulls, that also constitute all the ornaments of the altar. The road-stead is 
not tenable in winter. The government of Machico, formerly fertile in sugar, and 
which now also produces the best malmsey wine, contains a borough of the same 
name, situated on the eastern coast, and having a bad open road-stead. 

The revenues of the island are not known with certainty. M. Lundby | Revemie. 
estimates the produce of the customs alone- at 300^000 crusades, and, in favourable 
years, at 400,000. To this must be added the tithe, and the monopoly of tobacco. 

The island of Porio-Santo, situated to the north-east of Madeira, was 
given, in 1446, to Bartholom6o Serestrello, who first colonized it. It con- 
sists only of a steep mountain, oflen enveloped in clouds, surrounded with low land, 
containing about two hundred inhabitants. The land is tolerably fertile, and pro- 
duces good wine, oranges, barley^ rye, and wheat. There are also many rabbity 
and she-goats, partridges, pigeons, and wild turtle-^dOves, bees affording a good 
honey, oxen, sheep, hogs, and even some horses and mules. The small town of the 
same name on the southern coast, has a tolerably good anchorage. 

Sailing westward two hundred and twenty leagues, brings us to the | The Aiorei. 
archipelago of the Azores, so called from the great numbers of goss-hawks (in Por- 
tuguese AzoTf) found on it at its first discovery. They are also called Tercetrew, 

* Bitr^ow» Voyage to Cochin-China, ch. i. 

I Philoa. Trans. Ivii. p. 461, 463. 

t L>UDdby, ft Danish trnveller, »ays twenty thouMnd. 
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after the largest among them, or FlamandeSj Flamengas, after the Flemish naviga- 
tors who came here almost at the same time as the Portuguese, and who in pari 
peopled it. The English sometimes designate them by the name of Western Islands. 
General fcp- | T^^Y ^^^ situatod in a line from south-west to north-east, and torn 
i»earaiMe. | three groups. The southern, and nearest to the route pursued by ves- 
sels coming from Europe, consists of the islands Saint Maria and Saint Michatl 
The middle group comprehends Terceira, Saint Oeorge^ Gracioaa^ Fayal, and Pico: 
to the north are Flores and Corvo. The air is healthy, the climate agreeable, and 
more mild than in the countries of Europe situated in the same latitude. The beat 
of summer is tempered by the sea-breezes, and the winter is characterized only bj 
cloudy weather, by rains and winds that sometimes blow with the force of a hurri- 
cane. The cold is never so great as to render it necessary to warm the apartments. 
Snow and ice appear yery seldom on the tops of the highest mountains. 
Earthquakes are the only scourges of these fortunate islands, whose vol- 
canic nature is attested by the form of the mountains, by the craters, rents in their 
sides, numerous caverns, lavas, pumice stone, and cinders collected in every part 

The coasts are generally high and steep ; the soil has little depth, but is very fer- 
Pradoctioai. | tile, and well watered by fresh &nd clear streams. Its produce and expor- 
ti&ion consist of flax, wheat, barley, maize, millet, pulse, olives, oranges, lerooDs. 
and much good wine, that often passes for Madeira. Some time ago the produce 
was estimated at 34,100 pipes;* it must have increased in consequence of the(I^ 
mand for it in England. Woad formerly constituted an important branch of com- 
merce ; the sugar cane was also cultivated. The banana, but particularly the cedar 
tree, constituting the finest ornament of the forests, is found here. The hills are 
covered with a perpetual verdure. There are very fat oxen, many hogs, sheep, awl 
good mules and asses. 

The sea affords a rich repast of delicate fish, small turtles, and many sbell-(ish, 
among which are two kinds of excellent oysters, called la^as and cracas. The 
whale-fishery, now neglected, was formerly very lucrative. 
Ftopaiatkm. | The excellent climate pf the Azores is so favourable to population, 
that they have been able to furnish Brazil, and even the province of Alantejo, in Por- 
tugal, with inhabitants. Raynal estimates the number of inhabitants at 142,000; bat 
according to a more recent account, published in 1789, it was as high as 150,I74.T 
Saint Michael, Fayal, and Graciosa, are the most populous. The inhabitants are white, 
with the exception of a small number of negroes employed as servants. The nobi- 
lity are numerous, and possess a considerable part of the land. The inhabitants are 
industrious^ sober, and healthy, but are unprovided with the means of education. 1" 
Expomtioiu I productive years, the Azores can fit out for Brazil, Portugal, EngW 
and other northern nations, fifty ships laden with com, fruit, honey, pulse, flour, saltw 
meats, bacon, orchil, coarse linen, brandy, wine, vinegar, &c.; the absolute want. 
however, of a spacious, safe, and deep port, will ever prevent the commerce of tlicsc 
islands rising to any great extent. 

The governor, captain-general of the nine islands, resides at Angra : be is ^P* 
pointed, in the first place, for the term of three years, but may be continued. 

The administration of each island is under the control of one or two captain-roaj^J^' 
who attend to the maintenance of the police, command the militia, and inspect Ji'^ 
receipt of the taxes. The two forts of Angra have separate commandants ; io ^^^^^ 
respects^ the islands are in a bad state of defence. 

The churches are not highly endowed, and convents, particularly those of diid-S 
are few in number. 

Island of siOiic I Saint'-Michoel, or San-Miguel^ the nearest to Portugal, hasasurfac^ 
UkiatfAs I of 15,018 geographical square miles. In 1790 J its population amounje^ 
to 62,214 persons;* of which number, 27,234 mere males, 33,624 females, and 125" 
were ecclesiastics or religious persons of both sexes. 

• Brue, in Labat, Western Africa, vol. v. p. 285. . ^ 

t Vincent Toiino, Derrotero di las costas de Eapanna. Before the gi*eat c«rlbq«^ ' 

300,000. 

'/isbon Alnnanack, 1791. 
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» 

The ea«fom«aod- western coasts are bounddd by high laouptains. Towards the 
middle, the lower heights are'of a conical form. Traces of volcanic eruptions are 
everjr where obseryed; the last .toek plac«.in 1652. At this time, the craters seen 
on the greater number of the mountains,, particularly towards \he west, are converted 
into lakes. Naturalists sldmire, among others, on the eastern side, a deep and veiy 
romantic valley, calied Furnas,"^ which appears to be a broken down vol- 
cano. Its form is oyal, and rathe]^ more than^ geegtephical mile in cir- 
cumference. Ifigh mountsuns, steep apd covered with ced^s, point out its extent 
One part of tkis valley presents the a))pearance of a terrestrial ^paradise, while the 
other, being deeper, b dmost entirely fiUed with-punuee stones reduced to powder. 
The hollow is. filled by a tolerably large lake of fresh water, and by many springs of 
mineral and sulphui^Bous water9, both warm and cold* They give rise to Uie IZt&etra- 
QuinUy a small river, whose sraokjhg waters open a passage for themselves through 
the clefls of rodcs, and towards the south-east empty themselves into the sea, where, 
in some places, at a ctfnsiderable distance from the shore, the water may be seen to 
bubble with violence* . ' * 

The island is in general well watered, an4 very fertile, but indifferently 
cultivated. They do not even procure &n adequate proportioB of min^- 
ralogical productions, such as sulphur, native sal-ammoniac, marl, red oxide of iron, 
vitriolic earth and pumice stones. '.The Dutch, long ago, exported "fuller's earth ;t 
and, in the sixteenth oentory, there^was in the vale-of ^rmuB a mjinufaqtory of alum 
that famished .483d quintals in the space of ten years. VegetatipYi is in the highest 
state of beauty, and nuiberoua groves diversify the landscape; the fields p^duce, at 
little expense, excellent wheat, maize^, a,^ittle ba|ley^ beao^, tnA rif^e in large quantity. 
In the gardecs are raised very fine oranges, aad many ^thef frui|t$ri The vines, 
planted priacipally upon decomposed lava, prodace annually 5(^00 «pipes of wine. 
The pastures are good atfd abundant. • The vale of Furnas Airoisbes excellent 
honey ; the shore, sponges, which they .do Bot attend to^ «nd the sea abounds in 
pilchards, the food of the lower clashes. 

The inhabitant8«manufacture coarse linens, to send to Brazil. *'. • 

Punict'Delgadck, the capital of th« island, with a pojmlation Of l^OOQ | Towni. 
inhabitants, has a considerable tifide of tbie |n:oductions of t£e country, both with 
Europe and America, p. has, nevertheless^ a bad Boad-stead, defended by the fort 
of Saint Braz. 'Ribdra'Chrandey a towa^wit)} 6000 mhabitamis, has many looms for 
cloths. J 
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A ph^K)menon of great interest ought still to detain us>6one m^^m'ents 
in these seas: it is the consideration 'o( 6ne of those volcanic isles, the 
sumilfiit of which is at one time above the waters, and At another considerably below 
tlie surface. The sea of the Azores probably contains more than ooe volcanic 
mountain, similar to those that, in the islands, raise thcm^elves^bove the suvface of 
the wat^. • * • 

Without aXtending to a very obscurevPovtuguese traditioD^ according to which the 
whold island- of Corvo avose &om the sea by a volcanic eruplioUf we shall here 
mention that, during tho great earthquake' of 1757, which destsoyed die bland of St. 
Geocge, with 1500 persons, or .a seventh .^f its population, eighteen smq^l islands, 
according to several authentic testimonies, although jiot circimistantially .detailed, 
were seeuto rise f^om the sea,* at a distance of 200 yards from the 8hore.'§ • 



in IMS. 



The only sub-marine volcano, however, satisfactorily observed, is that 
near the Island of St. Michael. It was during a violent earthquake in 
1638 that flaaies and pujfs of smoke were seen to arise from the agitated sea. Ac- 
cording .^o the report of fishermen, this vast fire was extended over a space* ofseve- 
ral acres ; earthy matters and masses of rock were seen tossed into the air and ftdling 
again into- the sea, upon whigh they, floated, some of them w^re raised to a height 

* l^Iason, in the Philos.^ Trans. Izvi^. p. 1. Cordeyro, HiBtoria das bias sujetas o Portu- 
gal, p. 146. 
t Mem. econ.de Soeied. de.Liaboa, .tom. i, 187. seq. 299. seq. ^ 
t Cordeyro, p. 144. , § Madrid Mercurf, Dec. 1757, 

Vol. III.— Q 
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of sixty fathoms: by degrees all these masses were re-umted, corermg a apace of 
three leagues in length, and half a league in breadth. These eruptions co&tinut:tl 
during three weeks : all these rocks, raised above the sea, are then said to have 
disappeared without a trace being left.* The fishermen, witnesses of this catas- 
trophe, took fragments of the rocks ejected from the sea; they burst with a noise, 
and left nothing but a blackish gravel : these tho^i were scoria and volcaaic tuf. 
The crater of the volcano had aSbrded shelter to great numbers of fish: It was the 
ordinary rendezvous of the island fishermen ; and, at the time of the eruption, the 
sea ejected so. many dead fish that the air became infected by them. 

We 'must here notice a circumstance, of little importance in itseb". 

but wjiich, in its consequences, may become of the greatest interest k 
natural history and physical geography. The authorities we have already quoted < 
agree in fixing the period of ttris memorable eruption to the year 1638. Neverthe- 
less, Bufibn affirms that this occurrence took place in 162S ; he rests on the autho- 
rity of Alandelslo, a famous navigator : yet, in looking into the original Germaa 
edition of Mandel^o's account, published by OJearius in 1659, nothing i^ to be foiUHi 
on the subject of this eruption : it is the same in the Dutch translation. The pas- 
sage quoted and transcribed by Bufibn is only to be found in the French translatios ■ 
by Wiqiiefort, (Paris, 1678,) and in the English one, in Harris's collection, (Los- ) 
don, 1705 ;) it was natural to reject au opinion so fecbty supported :| but if, neverthe- 
less, by a chance not without example, this ophiion should be found confirnied bj 
some new testimony; if Gassendi and Kircher were deceived in substituting 1638 
for 1628, the thre6 known efuptions of this volcano, namely, that of which we have 
been treating, and those of 1720 and 1811, will be found at a distance from each 
other of from ninety -one to ninety-twp years ; which will allow of our considering 
this volcano as being subject to a regtdar pertocL So curious a josult merits a far- 
ther examination of t^e true date of the eruption of the seventeenth century. 

Whatever may be the real nature of this chronological question, tiie 

date of the eruption of 1720 is well established. . It was in the month 
. of Novembe?r of this year, that, after a violent earthquake, an island resembling a 
conical mountain was t»bserved to ascend between the islands of St Michael aod 
Terceira : it emitted flame, cinders, and pumice stones : a tofrent of burning lava 
ran down its steep sides : it beaame as large as a marine league in circumference, 
and was ^sible at a distance of eight or ten leagues. It soon, however, began to 
sink, and, in the month of November, 1723, had disappeared altogether. The sound- 
ings gav^ eighty fathoms ^ven in the spot where it had appeared. Many detaileJ, 
unvaried, and authentic accounts are given respecfog the appearance of this island ;! 
the appearance on the spot has even been drawn ;§ so that it is difficult to raise any 
doubt of the, reality of the occurrence. This, however, has been attempted by a 
learned Spanish hydrographer : he maintains that this pretended island was nothioE 
but a c<41ection of Scoria and pumice stones, thrown out tha^same year from the 
Peak of the Azores, the Peak of Camarinhas, (in the island of Saint Michael,) ami 
other volcanoes of this arcbipelafo, carried along and re-united by the marine cur- 
rents. II ^ut the height of the island, and the appearuice drawn, sufficiently refute 
these ideas. It wilt only remain to examine whether this island existed in the same 
situation with that of 1628 or 1633 : there are accounts that place it much farther 
ii^the sea/ 
• Appeutnce | The same uncertainty prevails respecting the voleanio island that roee 
«f 1811. I jjj these seas in the month of July, 1811. The reports of navigators^ 
eye-witnesses, forcibly describe the terrors produced in them by this physical revolu- 
tion >—ihe sea boiling, a column of fire, smoke, and ashes thrown up into the air ; 
the destruction of a part of the island of St. Michael ; dead fish \ and the waves 

* Cordeyro, p. 140. Kircher, Mund. Subterr. t. i. lib. u, cap. 12. p'. 82. Gassendus, de Tii^ 
Epicuriy t ii. p. 1050. 
t RupCy Inaul. hist nat. cap. 2. § 26, 27". 

t Atkin'a Voyage, (London, 17SS,} p. 28. He Uentagnac, M^m. del'Acad. dcs Sciences de 
na, 1722. p. 12. Codrontcbi, Comment. Bonon. i. 205. 
•»hilo8. TraoMict. 1722, voL xxxii. p. 100. | Vincent Tofino, Denotero^ p. 219. 
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covered with pulnice Btones. But the Tolcanic islai\.d appeared to the $outhrea9t of 
the great island, which does not appear to agree with the position of the volcanic 
island of 1720. An English captain, who waj9 present at the rise of this island, as* 
signs to it three miles of circumference, — gives it* the name of Sahrinaf and took 
possession of it as of an Engliah discwery ; the sea, however, has already swal- 
lowed up this new British possession. 

Saint Maria, the farthest to the south-west of all, and one of the 
smallest, contains only 12,000 inhabitants. The land, very high towards 
the east, descends a little towards the west. Marble i^ extracted, and an argillaceous 
earth that makes very fine pottery. It also possesses, a species of Guinea sea-bird, 
called garajaS. Corn, wine, cattle, lime, and pottery, are exported. VtUc^de^Sania^ 
Maria is the capital. To the north-east of 'this island, at a distance of five miles, 
are found thQ EormigoB^ a group of small inhabited isles and rocks, that may proba- 
bly belong to the summit of a sub-marine volcano. 

The coast of Terceira is in general high, and b part inaccessible. 
Although the soil does not appear to be volcanic, it has nevertheless 
been recently subject to earthquakes. , A very formidable volcano even was formed 
in 1760.^ The vegetable soil is otherwise deeper than in the otlier Azores, and 
extremely fertile: Some forests also of cedais, chesnut, and mulbetry trees; orchards 
of fine lembn, orange, and apple trees; are also found. The wine of 
the countiy is indifferent, but the fields are weH cultivated, and produce 
a consideral^le quantity of corn f«u: exportation. The feeding of cattle, 
excellent pastures, is more extensive than in the other Azores ; the cheese also, and 
hams, of Terceira, are in repute. The sea abounds in anchovies, goldneys, gray- 
lings, perch, barbel, and other more rare fish. The fishing is faoilitated by the shal- 
low water near the shore. . * . 

The population amounts to 28,900 persons. Industrious .and sober, | inhtbitanti. 
the inhabitants ef Terceira still retain an ancient i;oputation fer courage, which they 
have merited, by maintaining to the iast extre^nity the independence of the Portu- 
guese name against Spanish usurpation, and by shajdng off this odious yoke as .soon 
as the elevation of the house of Bragana^ was known toHhem.t 

Angra, the capital^ contains more than a thhrd of the population. It is the seat of 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and military authorities of the whole archipelago. The 
inhabitants export in their own vessels com, flax, linw, and wine. Angra is also the 
common resort of Portuguese vessels going to Brazil and the Indies. 

The island of iSia^^ George^ or SaS^Jorge, between the islands Gra* st.CcoK|a 
ciosa alid Pico, is high without being mountainous. In the south, there '*'^^* 
are vineyards,^ the produce of which is preferred to the other wines of the Azores,;]: 
and excellent pastures. Besides the advantages ejijoyed by the other Azores, it 
possesses an abundance of wood, even timber for building, and the best water. Its 
population exceeds 11,000 souls. 

GraciosOf one of the smallest, is situated north-w^st of Terceira. The 
enchanting appearance of its three mountains, seen from the south-west, 
the great fertility of its soil, and the very peculiar salubrity of its climate, have pro- 
cured forit the fine name it bears. It produces com, pulse, pot-herbs^ fruits, wine, 
brandy, butter, and cheese ; but it is without fire-wood. Its population is 7316 souls. 

Fayalf the most western of the central group, has more than 16,000 | Fayat idaad. 
inhabitants. Lofty and steep rocks bound the coast in almost every direction. The 
land, irreg^r and covered with a rich verdure, rises towards the middle of the island, 
where the mountains, ranged in a circle, surround a deep valley a league in breadth. 

It is called a Calietruy or the Caldron, and is believed, with some 
degree of probabjUity, to owe its origin to the sinking of a volcano. A 
third of its extent is occupied by a lake, in which are united the springs of many run- 
ning waters. The finest meadows and delightful groves that deck the borders of this 

* Hebbe, Account of Fayal Islaod* etc Stockholm,' 1804. 

t Cordeyro, Hittoria insulana, p. 358—405. Do Sousa, Uist. de la Casa-R^al, etc. t. vii. p. 1^^ 

\ Hebbe, wOrk above quoted. 
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lake, and extend along the gentie declivity of the hHk, vaiy the situationt and foin 
an enchanting residence. 

ceiMie md I ^^^ climate of the island is in general delightful and very healthj; 
pioducckHM. I the soil is so fertile as frequently to yield two harvests of wheat ami 
maize. In the gardens nnd orchards, flie potato, recently introduced, growa by the 
side of lemon apd orange trees; but there*-are fenr vineyards, and their produce is^f 
indifierent quality. The wines known in commerce by the name of FayaL, are 
brought here from Pico.^ Tufts of c^li, of tall beech,t and chesnut trees cro^^n 
the heights; but myrtle bushes^ and other ever-green shrubs, genecally predetainate. 
The inhabitants are remarkable for the goodness and mildness of their character. 
the simplicity of their manners, and honesty in their dealings. 
TowM. I ViUcMi^P'Ortay the capit£kl of the island, sometimes called by mistako 

Fayal, has a population oC 4000 peisons. It is only a large village^ btull m tLc 
form of an amphitheatre, on a spacious bay, affording tolerably good anchorage* 
Atound the bay, forests of lemon and orange-trees cover the sides of the hills as hr 
as the eye can reach* It is the market for all the procUictions of Faysk and Pico 
islands, and the centre of a considcmble commerce. There are Froidcb, Knglish. 
Spanish and American consuls. Pfcoy very 'close to Fayal, is the Icu^est of the 
Azores, after Saint- Michael; but it has a population of oi^J^ 21,000. The western 
tak?rth£ P*'^ presents only an assemblage of mountains, surmonntedby the Pico, 
Azorei. an^atioicnt volcano, from which the island takes its name; and which 

rises, near the coast, to a height of 1950 toises ;J in clear weather it may be seen 
at sea at a distance of thirty-foujr niariiie leagues. At its summit, generally eoveloped 
in clouds, or. covered with snow, is found a crater that constantly emits smoke. $ 
Lower down, large cavenjs are found, from the roofs of which much water drops^ 
Verdure begins to appear: by degrees forests succeed to bramble-bushes; and pas- 
tures of aroiHatic plants allure the cattle. At last, the lower elevations, where the 
inhabitants, have covered the stones and lava with earth, partly bought at Fayal. 
and transported with great pains to these heights, prove what labour and human 
perseverance ^nxi accomplish, even in a contest with nature. Excellent vineyards, 
sheUered by waifs aga^t the winds froiQ the sea, here occupy a gtes^ extent of 
land* 

Fkodoctioni. J Th« castcm ftart of the islantS is low, level, and fertile; nevertheless 
it is with difficnlty that a Sufficient quattlity of com is rdsed to supply half its inha- 
bitants; and the^poor derive the principal part of their subsistence from yams, that 
are in gireat abundance. All the fruits likewise, of the south of Europe, grow abun- 
dantly, and of excellent quality. Wine, however, coDstkutes the greatest riches of 
the island. It pfoduces, according to the season, from 15 to 80,000 pipes. There 
are two principal ki^ds of wine, — the malmsey (wino passadoj is equal to M^eira 
wine, of which, however, a small quantity only is made; the other (vino secog) varies 
much in its gooflness. The vintage time is in the beginning of September, a period 
of holidays and continual mirth, that brings together a third of the population of 
Fayal. The wines of Pica are carried principally to Brazil, to the United States, 
England, a^part also to Holland, to the Nortti, and to Angola. The forests, prin- 
cipally consisting of cedars, produce also many yew-trees, the wood of whic^ is in 
much request for cabinet-work, and was formerly a monopoly of the crowiu Tlie 
inhabitaiits of Pico are fapious for the beauty of their forms, their vivacity, and thcii 
orifsinorciie fondness for industry and cleanfmess. They are principally like those 
■oinbitiitu. of Fayal, descendants of the Flemish colonies conducted by Jobet dc 
Hurter, father-in-law of flie celebrated geographer Martin Behaim.{| 
vkrabit^ I The Island of FloreSy situated north-west of Fay^I, is steep along 

* HebbCi AccoQnt of t!)e fskixd of Fayal. (In S wed.) 
f The beech- trees, in Poftuguese /a^a*, have given to the island Its name. 
i Tofino, Derrotefo, p. 225: Zach. Bph. G^og;.-.t. ii. p. 395. Other observatiODS state its 
height at 1431 toises** A. de Httmbolat, Yo^ge historiqae, i. 93., 

§ Herbert^ in Harris's Collection^ vol.* i. p. 469. Cordeyro and Ilebbe. ' 
■ M. de Murr, Martin ticbaim'» diplomatic hUtory, p. 23^^27, The samCi Journal for a his- 
* the Arts, vol. vi. p. 8. 18 aud 26. In German. 
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the coasty mountainous in the interior, covered with a thin bed of earth, and well 
watered by clear streams, that form several fine cascades. £xempt from earth- 
quakes, it is, nevertheless, subject to violent winds, that often destroy the hopes of 
the husbandman. Forests of large cedars embellish the mouhtains : the plains pro- 
duce wheat, rye, yams, ^ndyta^as, a tuberous root, the fi6ur of which, mixed with 
rye, makes a good bread ; the rocks of the coast are covered with orchil, that is not 
gathered without danger* The vine is not cultivated, and maize does not succeed. 
The breeding of sheep and fowls occupy much attention. More than three thousand 
inhabitants are employed in the manufacturing of woollen stuffs. 

CorvOp the smallest of the Azores, as well as the most northern, is | cono lOatd. 
sometimes included with the preceding island, under the general name of Os Corvos* 
Colder than that of Flores, it abounds in excellent wheat, pulse, yams, flax, cattle, 
and cedar wood. Its population amounts only to seven or eight hundred individuals, 
who have every thing in common. In this way they partake with each other of the 
milk of their herds, the wood that diey are allowed to cut, and the wool of their 
flocks, of which they make coarse stuSs. There are some anchorages along the 
coast, and at the northern and souAem extremity of the island are two mountains, 
one of which encloses, in a hollow on its summit, a lake of fresh water. It has been 
asserted, without proof, and even without probabiUty, that the island owes its origin 
to a sub-marine volcano. 

We shall not conclude this description of the Azores, collected from pure and 
authentic sources, without acquainting our readers that we have discussed in another 
part of this summary,* several questions relative to the history of the discovery of 
these islands ; we have adopted the opinion that they had *been visited at least a cen- 
tury before the Portuguese imagined they had discovered them. Not only do the 
descriptions of Arabian geographers clearly point out other islands besides the Ca- 
narie3,t but the Azores j^ppear on manuscript charts even of the fourteenth century. 
The name of one of them, Bentuflay appears to us to be Arabian, and we have con- 
sidered the Moors of Spain as the first authors of the discovery. Bemincosa's 
chart of 1476 appears to prove that the name Senlujla is only an Arabic corruption 
of the Spanish, or Italian word Ventura ; a circumstance that assigns to Euro- 
peans the honour of the first discovery.;]^ No new light has appeared to guide us in 
thoiie. obscure matters. 

* In tlier History of Gec^raphy, piurim. f Hartmann, Africa Edrisi, p.' 314. and 315. 

t Letter from M* Auguste ae Stacl Hobtein, to the author of the Articles designed to be 
inserted in the Annales dea Voyages, and at prei^nt Sn the Mjnepva. 
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TABLE 



Of the principal Geographical PoMtuma of Africa^ mlK the exception of £gjp^ 



Names of Pisces. 



Lat N, 



from Paris. 



Sources and Anthorities. 



Coaete of the Mediterranean, 

» 

Cape Razal 



Tripoli (city) 
Cape Bon 



Tunis (city) . . 
Idem . . . . . 
North Cape Blanco 
Cape Serrat • • 
Cape Tedeles • . 
Algiers (city) . . 
Idem 



Oran (the castle) . . 

Melilla 

Cape Tres Forcas 
Ceuta (the town) • . 
Idem (Mont del Acho) 
Tangier (city) . . . 



WESTERN COASTS. 

Cape Spartel • . • • 

Idem 

Idem 

Rabat (entry of river) 
Fedal (island) .... 
Cape Lantin .... 
Safiy (town) N. point 
Idem, S. point . • « . . 
Mogador (island) . . . 

Cape Geer < 

Cape Boyador .... 
Cape Barbas . . ... 
Cape Blanco • ^ . • 
Point of Barbary . . . 
Cape Verd, the Mamelons 



Idem 



Idem, N. W. point 
Island of Groree 
Idem • « • . . 



33 4 



33 53 40 
37 3 45 



19 27 

11 1 
8 48 



36 37 
36 43 








37 23 30 
37 9 30 
36 S7 
36 48 36 
36 49 30 

35 44 27 

35 18 15 
35 27 55 
35 48 50 
35 54 4 
35 46 30 

35 48 40 
Idem 

36 45 
5 



34 
33 47 
32 33 
32 32 
32 12 
31 27 
30 38 












.0 

26 12 30 
22 15 30 
20 55 30 
15 53 
14 43 4^ 

14 46 7 



4" 

7 
15 



7 
7 

7 
6 
1 


I 



46 
44 

23 
48 
53 
41 
8 



LONG. 

3 59 



5 

5 

7 
7 
8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

W 

11 

11 

11 

12 

16 

19 

19 

18 

19 



17 
17 
36 
36 
18 

14 
13 
17 

3 
30 
31 
30 
29 
50 
12 
47 


30 
51 



48 



15 

40 

48 

5 



w. 

45 

35 
25 

24 
30 
40 

25 

25 

12 



45 

















30 



50 45 



19 52 57 



14 


47 


13 


19 


53 


16 


14 


40 


iO 


19 


45 





14' 


39 





19 


44 


58 



Cape St. Maria (Gambia) • 
Entrance of Rio Nunnez, S. 
point 



13 23 
10 30 



16 18 



Bureau des Longitudes, dans 
la Connaiss. des Temps 

The same. 

M. Chabert. Chart oftbeMe 
diterranean by M. Lapie 

Wurm. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Chabert. Lapie. 

Idem. Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 

De Grandpre. 

Tofino. 

Idem. 

Idem. . 

Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 

Wurm. 

• 

Vincent Tofino. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Requisite Tables. 

Borda and Desoteaux. 

Fleurieu. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

> Fleurieu, Borda, 8cc. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.* 

Idem, calculec par L. Burea« 

D. L. , 

Voyages of Fleurieu, Bowi* 

Sec, 
Requisite Tables. 
Requisite Tables. 
Captain Hallowell, by cbro 

nometer. 
Captain Billinge. 

Wesley and MacCIure. 



* TouDgy an Engliah Captaioy found it exactly the same in 1774. 
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TahU of Oeographieal PonUanB eantinmd. 



Names of Pkcet. 



Idolos or Loss Islands (anchor 
age of the eastern Island) 

Cape Sierra Leone . . • 
Idem 



deg. mill. 



9 27 



Idem . . . . 
Cape St. Anne . 
Cape Mesurado 



Great Sestre 



Cape Palmas 



Cape ApoHonia .... 
Cape Three Points • . . 
St. George della Mina ' . . 
Quitta (the fort) . . . • 
Whidah (the road) . . . 

Cape Formosa 

Fernando Po Island (north 

west hay) 

Prince's Island . . ' . . . 

Idem 

Island St. Thomas . . , 

Annahona (the road) . .• . 



Cape Lopez 
Idem . . . 
Cape Yomba 
Malemba 
Cape Padraon 



Lat.N. 



dcf^mia. aee. 



Ambriz bay • . . » 

Idem 

St. Paul de Loanda . 

St. Philip de Beogutla 
Cape Negro . . . 
Cape Sierra • • • . 
WalvichBay . . . 
Porto de Ilhep . . . 
Angra Pequena . . 



8 30 
8 39 

8 29 
7 7 
6. 27 




Q 

30 

30 





4 39 



4 30 



4 
4 
5 

5 
6 



5^ 
40 
1 
49 
14 



12 

30 

38 







Long. W. 
from Paris. 



15 36 



14 53 

15 32 

15 29 
14 42 
12 53 



47 


17 




10 31 



10 1 



4 18 








3 28 
1 37 
Idem. 

27 

LAT. S. 

1 25 





3 
5 
6 



50 
56 
SO 
22 
11 











7 53 

7 5 

8 50 

12 29 
16 3 

21 53 51 

22 53 57 

23 30 
126 36 50 



5 
5 

4 
1 




30 
3 
30 
16 
15 



11 
32 
12 

30 




LONG. £. 



Sources and Authorities. 



Pontevez Glen, for the lat. 
Woodville, for the long.* 

Captain Young, 1774. 

Officers of the English sloop 
Argo, in 1802. 

Requisite Tables. 

Idem. 
OJOfficers of the Ocean, vessel 
belonging to the India Com- 
pany, in 1802. 

Royal Charlotte, India Com- 
pany's sliip, in 1793, by 
chronometer. 

Captain Young. Requisite 
Tables. Royal Charlotte. 

Requisite Tables. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Hallowjel, by chronom*eter. 

Idem. 



5 16 
5 20 

5 7 
4 28 

LONG. 

3 25 

6 20 
5.44 

8 6 

9 54 
10 5 

10 58 

10 44 

11 26 








w. 





11 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 



6 
34 
20 
25 
29 
56 













e 



30 




Captain Matthew. 

Oriental Navigator.f 
Conn, des Temps. 
Oriental Navigator.^ 
The Argo, for the lat. 






Don Varelo, 1779. The India 

ship Queen, in 1796. 
Oriental Navigator.$ 
De Grandpr6.|| 
Oriental Navigator. 
Idem. 
Captain Wood, in 1798, the 

latitude. 
Oriental Navigator. 
De Grandpr6. 

Dalzel for Jhe lat. Oriental 
Navigator for the longitude. 
Capt. Hey wood, 1811. 
Idem. 
Oriental Navigator. 
.Oldem. 
Idem. 
30 Idem. 



* Woodville came from Sierra Leone» a Stance of twenty-three imles, where he rectified 
lis longitude. 

t This work, communicated to us by our learned friend, M. Lwiglei^ cites manuscript obser- 
rations and charts. 

t It 19 known that the ship Glatton has found the kngitude more westerly. 

^ The longitude is concluded from that of Annabon, St. Thomas^ &c. &c. 

I This combined position is stiU further confirmed by Captain Flinden. 
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Taih of Otographteal po$Ui(m$ eoniimted. 



Names of Placet. 



Cape of Grood Hope . . . 

Idem (the town) .... 

Idem 

Cape Laguillas .... 

EASTERN COAST. 

Cape St. Blaise .... 
Algoa Bay, S. point . . . 
Port Natal, S. point . . . 

Cape St. Maria^Delagoa Bay) 



Cape Corrientca or Comants 
Bay of Inhambane . . 
Bassas de India . • 
Sofala (thQ fort) . . 

QuilimAncy ot Cuama river 

Idem 

Mafameda . . • • 



Mosambique (the fort) 
Idem 



Idem • 

Querimba Island . • 

Cape Delga,do, S. point 



Quilo^ Island . . • 

,, .. < N. point . 
Zanzibar ^ g y ^-^^^ 

Mombaza (port) .* * 

Formosa Bay, J ^-pP^Yn? 
Juba (Village). . . . 



Berua or Brava • . . 
Magadaxo .... 
Cape Bassas . . . 
Cape Orfui or Hafo{in 

Cape Guardafui . . 
Socoiora, (Tartiarida Bay) 

Idem 

Zeila 



Lat. 8. 



34 23 40 



33 55 

34 29 
34 57 

34 10 
34 1 
29 55 



15 








25 $8 



24 1 

123 47 

22^28 

20 15 

18 15 
18 10 
16 21 



30 



15 





30 



Perim Island or Babelmandeb 
Amphila Bay (the anchorage) 

Dahalac Island, South point 
^Arkiko 



15 9 

15 15 

15. 2 

12 31 

10 9 



8 27 



Long. W. 
fipom Puis 



16 

16 

. 
17 

19 
24 
29 



12 10 Observations of la Caille, Ma 
aon, Dixon, Heywood,etc. 
3 45 La Caille. 

Requisite Tables. 
OjOriental Navigator. 



58 



58 

20 

8 



30 55 



33 
33 
36 
32 

25 
35 
3B 



31 
25 





10 

5 



Sooreea and Anthoritiei . 



37 



37 
38 



38 



5 
6 

4 
3 
2 



40 

26 

•4 



39 



37 



37 
38 
38 



12 
LAT. 

1 10 

2 6 
4 57 

10 30 









039 
039 
41 



N. 



Lieut. W. Rice, 1797. 
.0 Idem. 
OJShip from China by Chrono^ 

meter. Oriental Navigato* 
Captain D. Inverarity, 18^'- 

from lunar observations. 

31 SO Idem. 

32 Oldem. 
Spears and D. Scott, 1804. 
The ship India, lunar obserr 

ations, 1802. 
According to Mannevilletle. 

Oriental Navigator. 
Captain Huddart, in 1784, bv 
chronometer. 
VVeatherhead, and other En^ 
lish officers, 1809. 
56 Epid. Colin. Annalesdc8\>^ 
ages. ' 
According to Manncvillettt 
Portuguese chart in Sa^^ 
Voyage. 
41 Oriental Navigator, and ti^' 

chart above cited. 
OJOi'iental Navigator. 
Idem. 
Oldem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Oldcm. 
olldetn. 



I 



38 26 



58 
36 



21 
53 

2 
12 

n 

28 
8 



042 
043 




30 



11 50 

12 30 
Idem. 

21 18 33 

12 35 30 

14 42 40 

15 3*2 80 
15 34 45 



45 
49 

49 
51 
51 

40 

41 
38 

37 
37 



10 

31 

3 

45 

8 
42 

55 

17 



35 


30 



30 



20 Idem. 

10 Oldem. 

45 oldem. 

1 oCapt. Wealhcrhead, Builc'- 

Moffat, «etc. 
Idem. 

Oriental Navigator. 
Captain Tait. 
Sir H» Popham's chart, dou^i 

ful. ' 

Moffat and Pophs^. 
Salt and Wcatherhead, »? 

chronometer. 
oCapt. Court, 1804. 
1 5 Salt, R. Stuart, &C. 
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Names of Placet. 



Lat. N. I Long. W. 
from Paris. 



Pt. Mornington (the entrance) 

Souaquem 

Cape Razal Gedid . • • • 

£a9tem Itiand*, 

MADAOASOAH. 

Cape Ambro 

Idem 



dag. 

18 U 

19 4 38 
22 7 



Nosse (anchorage) . . . 
Passandava (city) . • . , 
Sancass^ Island (Naranda bay) 
Road of Mourangaye • • . 
Day Bombetoc, (entrance) . 

Idem (port) 

Cape Table ..••.. 
Chesterfield Entrance • . 

Jean de Nova Island • . 
Mouroundava Bay .... 
St. Augustin Bay . ... 
Idem ........ 

Cape St. Mary 

Idem 

Fort Dauphin 

Idem 

Bay St. Lucie ..... 

Tamatave 

Foulpoint ...... 

Idem 

Ibrahim, or St. Mary Island, 
N. £. point ' . . . . . 
Bay Anton-Gil, (the point) . 
Port Louquez (entrance) 

COMORA ISLES, 8ET0HCLLES,ECC. 

Great Comora (anchorage N. 

W.) 

Mohilla (£. anchorage) . . 
Joanna (the peak) .... 
Idem (south point) . . . 
Mayotta (Valentine peak) • 

Alphonso Isle 

Cosmoledo Group .... 
Galega Isle|| 



LAT. S. 

12 2 
Idem. 



13 12 

13 45 

14 3^1 

15 3 

15 43 

16 25 

15 43 

16 20 



36 12 

35 12 
34 51 



Sources and authorities. 



LONG. 

47 31 
47 5 



47 53 
46 3 
45 25 







44 
44 




10 



17 
21 
23 
23 
25 
25 
25 
25 
24 



2 45 
10 
36 25 
23 
42 
40 30 

5 

1 
44 



43 
41 

40 
42 
41 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4|44 
45 



18 12 

17 40 14 

Idem. 



16 33 
15 27 








12 43 



1.1 
12 
12 
12 
12 
7 
9 
10 



18 
22 
15 
27 
54 
3 
50 
25 







30 


31 
O 

30 



8 
35 
46 
47 

45 
40 
43 
34 
55 
4 
52 
18 
35 



47 20 
47 33 
47 32 

47 57 

48 4 
47 35 



40 
41 
42 
42 
42 
50 
46 
54 



56 
49 
14 
14 
57 


18 









45 

30 





• 







30 











30 


30 


48 



Capt. Court, Charts of Lord 

Valentia*8 Voyage- 
Idem. 
Expedition of Sir H. Popham. 



According to Mannevilette. 
Captain Stephens, in 1803, 
from 200 lunar observations, 
and by chronometer. 
1 5 Ann. des Voyages. 
Captain D. Inverarity. 
olldem. 
Ann. des Voyages. 
Idem.' 

De Mannevilette. 
Captain Inverarity. 
Mr. Hall Gower, from nuH 
merous lunar obsiervatious. 
Difierent observers.* 

Idem.t 

Idem, Oriental Navigator. 

Ann. des Voyages. 

Orient. Navigator. 

De Mannevillette. 

Idem. 

Orient. Navigator.:| 

Lislet Geoffroy. Annalesdes 

Voyages. 
Orient. Navigator. 
Conn, des Temps. 
Requisite Tables. 



Orient. Navigator. 
Ann. des Voyages, 
Orient. Navigator.$ 



Orient. Navigator. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Capt. Inverarity. 
Orient. Navigator. 
Officers of the Clorioda, Sec. 
in 1811. 



* According to numerous recent observations, Jean de Nova is the same as the island of St. 
L^bristopher. 
t Prvbably by mistake of the copyist, as it is marked in the AmialeM Jea Voyaget^ 2(P IC N. 
i A mean taken between De Manhevilhette and several Engltsli observers. 
^ The EnrKsh longitudes appear to be too westerly. 
I It is inhabited by the captain of a French privateer and some negroes. 

Vol. 111.— R 
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nUe 0/ Gwgr^phie^ Pamiiam eomUmti 



Names of Plaoet. 



LttLS. 



from Pirit. 



8oute«t sad Avtkoitdei. 



Coevity Isle ...... 

Platte Isle 

Marie-Louisa Isle .... 
Mah6 Isle (N. E. side) . . 

Praslin Isle 

Cbagosi or Diego Garcia Isle 

THE MASOARENHAS. 

Isle of France (Port Louis) • 

Bourbon (St. Denis) . • • 
Rodrigues (the centre) • • 
Island Cargadosi or Garajosf 

ISLAKDS OF THE SOVTHERIT 
OOKAN. 

Amsterdam 



7 
5 

6 

4 
4 
7 



13 
51 
13 
38 
19 
39 












Saint Paul ...... 

Kerguelens Land (Captain 

BliRh) 

Idem (Cape Louis) • . . 
Prince Edward Inland • . 
Marion Island • . . . . 
Bouvet Island, or Cape Cir 
cumcision$ 

Tristan d*Acunha (principal 

Island) 

Cough Island 



30 9 39 

30 51 30 
19 41 
16 38 



54 13 

53 11 
53 19 
53 15 
53 36 
70 7 



55 9 15 



37 51 



38 43 



48 39 30 

49 3 
46 40 
46 53 



S3 7 
60 50 
57 U 



75 37 



75 38 



M. de Coevitf . 
Orient. Navigator.* 
Idem. 
Idem. 
30 Idem. 
Capt. Heywood and Blair 

De Mannevillette andFlinden^ 
mean. 
30 De Manneviilette. 
Idem. 
Frigate La SemilUnte. 



Orient. Nav. Mean of sewnl 
observations.! 

01 Idem. 



66 18 
66 








WESTERN ISLANDS. 

St. Helena (James Town) 

Idem 

Idem 

Ascension • . • • • 



Idem • . 
Idem . . 
8t. Matthew 



CAPS VERD ISLAND. 

Sal Island, N. W. point . . 
Bonavista (English roadstead) 
Mayo, (Rng. road.) 



54 30 



37 6 9 
40 19 

15 55 
Idem. 
Idem. 

7 55 30 

Idem. 
Idem. 
1 53 

LAT. K. 

16 50 
16 4 35 
15 6 



35 46 
35 16 



45 






4 3 



LONG. 
14 13 
U 54 

t 56 

8 9 

8 3 

16 35 



16 

16 

9 



41 
19 
43 



W. 



30 



30 

30 

15 





25 16 
35 10 
35 33 



15 
19 



Captain Cook. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem* 

The ships Swan and Otter, ial 
1808. 

Captain Heywood. 
Orient. Navigator. 

Capt. Horsburgh.|| 
Maskelyne, in 1761. 
Requisite Tables. 
A great number of chronoinfr 

trical observations. 
Requisite Tables. 
La Caille. 
Ephemerides of Coimbrs*1 

Capt. Keilor, in 1783. 
Fleurieui Heywood. 
Fleurieu. 



* These positions result from the mean taken between several English and French obftf' 
vations. 

f It is at present inhabited by a small number of French and other families. 

t The OrienUl NsTigator, like most of the Knglish writers, apply to the Island of Aidi^' 
dam what belongs to the IsUnd of St. Paul, and vice vena. The liequisite Tables giv« ^^ 
names in their true and original sense. ^^ 

§ The difference of four degrees of longitude is too trifiing in this Istitude, and in >o "^ 
a sea, to admit of any doubt ofthe identity of tins ishuid with the Cape Giroiuncttion of too 
de Bouvet. , ^ 

I The Oriental Navigator asserts, that this longitude, determined by thhty-two seriei du^ 
listanccab ii rcgsrded as the inosi accurate. t See p. lH* 
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Table of O$ographkal PamihH9 eanHnued. 



Nimet (Df Places. 



San-Yago, (anchorage of Port 

Praya) 

Fuego (the peak) • • • • 
Brava (western road) • • • 
St. Nicholas, S. £• point • 
St. Antonio, N. W. point . 

I OANAHT ISLANDS. 

Lancerota (Naos harbour) • 
Alegranza (islet) « • • . 
Fortaventura (port Handia) • 
Lobos (islet) • '. • . • 
Great Canary, N. £. point • 
Idem, south point • • • • 
Idem, west point ... • • 
TenerifTe (the peak) . • • 

Idem Hdem.) 

Idem (idem) 

Idem (Mole de Santa Cruz) 

Idem 

Idem ..••••.« 
Idem (Orotava) • • • . 
Gomera (the port) . • . 
Palma (Sainte-Croix) . . 
Ferro, or Fer Island (town of 

Valverde) 

Idem, west point . . • 

THS MADXIRAS. 

The Salvages, or Savages 

Idem • 

Madeira (Funchal) • . 
Porto-Santo 



TH8 AZORES. 

Formigas (rocks) • . , 
St. Maria, S. £. point 
Idemy idem • . • . ' , 
Idem, S. W. point . < 
St. Miguel, £. point . , 
Idem, idem .... 
Idem (Punta Delgada) . 
Terceira (Mount Brazil) 

Idem, idem 

St. George, S. £. point . 
Graciosa, S. £. point . , 
Pico (the peak) . . 
Fayal, S. £. point • . 
Idem, idem . • . . , 
Flores, N. point . . 
Idem, idem . • . • , 
Idem, idem . • . . 
Corvo, S. point . • , 



^ 



LatN. Long.W. 



U 53 40 
14 56 
14 50 58 

16 25 

17 12 

28 58 30 

29 25 30 
28 4 
28 45 
28 13 Ol 

27 45 

28 1 20 
28 17 

Idem. 

Idem. 
28 27 30 

Idem. 
28 28 30 
28 25 
28 5 40 
28 42 30 

27 47 20 
27 44 

30 8 30 



32 37 40 

33 3 

37 15 50 

36 56 47 
Idem 

37 57 31 
37 48 10 

Idem 

37 45 10 

38 38 33 
Idem 

38 29 

39 
38 26 15 

38 30 12 
Idem 

39 33 29 

Idem 
Idem 

39 41 13 



Sources and AuthoritteSk 



25 50 

26 44 

27 5 

26 30 

27 32 



15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
20 



53 
51 
51 

9 
55 
58 
11 



5 
48 
36 
33 
37 
55 
28 

7 



20 17 
20 20 

18 15 

18 8 

19 15 

18 37 

27 14 
27 26 
27 38 
27 34 
27 33 

27 42 

28 4 

29 52 

29 43 

30 10 
30 18 
30 48 



31 
31 



1 

12 



35 
3 

55 


47 




30 



30 



35 


30 
5 











24 
30 

18 


45 
18 
20 
22 
30 
48 
40 
42 

15 
52 



Mean. Oriental Navigator. 

Idem. 

Fleurieu, corrected. Or. Nav. 

Capt. Keilor, Sec. 

Idem. 



Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Requisite tables. 

Dalrymple, by chronometer. 

La Peyronie. 

A. de Humboldt. 

Conn* des Temps. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem.* 



Borda. 

English India ship. 
Captain Flinders, 1801. 
Conn, des Temps« 

Fleurieu & Tofino, combined. 

Idem. 

Conn; des Temps. 

Fleurieu, Tofino. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Fleurieu, Tofino. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Fleurieu, Tofino. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 



48 Conn, des Temps. 



i 



33 28 30 


Tofino. 


33 26 34 


Fleurieu. 


33 31 


Sir H. Popham 


33 23 


Tofino. 



* It is probable, however, that the island of Ferro is 
ind that its centre is twenty degrees west of Paris, or 



placed some minutes too fiff to the east^ 
under the ancient firsi meridian. 
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BOOK LXXV. 



DESCRIPTION Of AMERICA. 



General Refleetiona. — (hngin of the Amerietms. 
^^^ . \ The history of geographical diacoveries leads us repeatedly to ik 



I shores of the New World : we follow to them the ancient navigators d 
Scandinavia ;* and, af^er seeing the notices which they had collected, become Ick: 
or ohsoured,f we again accompany the immortal Columbus to that continent whid 
ought to haye been honoured with hiff name.;]; We are now about to traverse, in fk 
progress of description, the different regions of this part of the world ; bat confons- 
ably to our usual method, we shall, first of all, cast a glance over its original featoregr 
as well as the race of men by which it is inhabited. 

cmflnratiMi I The Spirit ofsystom has sometimcs exaggerated the points ofreaem- 
of America. | blance, somotimes the differences, which have been supposed to be ob- 
servable between America and the old continent. -The external forms of the oev 
continent,. it is true, strike us at first sight by the apparent contrast which they afibrd 
with the old. The immense island, composed of Asia, Africa, and Europe, viewed 
as one entire region, presents an oval figure, of which the greater diameter is con- 
siderably inclined to the equator ; its outline is pretty equally interrupted on botk 
sides by gulfs and inland seas ; and the rivers descend from each in neariy equal 
proportions. In America, on the contrary, we perceive « lengthened, indefinabk 
figure, abruptly cut short at the extremities, with the principal dimension numix^ 
almost io the direction of the poles ; two great peninsulas united together by a loi^ 
isthmus, which, whether we consider its form, or the primitive rocks of which it is 
composed, bears no resemblance whatever to the isthmus between Africa and Asa; 
immense gulfs, the mediterranean seas of America, which open on the eastern side; 
on the opposite coast, we perceive an unbroken shore, with only some slight indeo- 
tations at the extremities ; and, finally, the great rivers, ahnosi without exceptioo, 
flowing towards the Atlantic. 

The actual differences, nevertheless, disappear, or at least become less 
important, when, on contemplating the general outline of the globe, we 
perceive that America is merely a continuation of that belt of elevated 
land, which, under the names of the plateau of Gaffraria, of Arabia, of 
Persia, and Mongolia, forms the spine of the ancient continent, and, scarcely inter- 
rupted at Behring's Straits, constitutes also the Rocky or Columbian Mountains, the 
plateau of Mexico, and the great chain of the Andes. This zone of mountains sad 
plateaus — ^like a vast ring, crumbled and fallen back upon its encircled planet — pre- 
sents, generally speaking, a declivity, shorter and more rapid on that side of the 
basin of the great Austro-Oriental Ocean, of which the Indian Sea constitutes a part§ 
than on the side of the Atlantic and Polar Seas. This, then, is the great leading 
feature common both to one continent and the other — a feature in which the 8nMJl& 
apparent differences are lost. 

OQtiwterm ^^^ Correspondence and continuity of the two great islands of the 

iTewCmtinem. globe, already leads us to reject the idea of the more recent origin of 
America — an opinion which one is almost ashamed of being under the necessity of 
refuting, since it is contrary to the established laws of hydrostatics. Yet, how manr 
opinions are maintained in geology, which are contrary to the laws of physics! ^e 

* See History of Geography, Book xviii. f Ibid. 

i Ibid. Book xxii. § Vol. i. p. 76. 
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must, therefore^ repeat, Uiat the level of the sea being necessarily, within a few feet, 
cveiy where the same, no considerable tract' of country can either be more ancient, 
or, especially, more recent than the rest* The expression, JVet0 CantvMntj ought 
merely, therefore, to recal the chronological order of our knowledge. 

The general level of America in reality presents a remarkable differ* I u^^^ 
ence from that of the old continent. Thi» difference does not consist in | cMntry. 
the greater height of its mountains; for if the Gordillei:as of Peru rise, by some of 
their summits, twenty thousand feet, we are now almost certain that the mountains 
of Thibet attain an equal, and perhaps a still greater elevation. But the plateaus, 
which support these mountains, are separated in America from the low plains by an 
extremely short and fapid declivity. Thus, the regiofuofthe CordUUraSy I EievBteaaai 
and that of the iabU hndi of Mexico — aerial, temperate, and salubrious | ^^ icgiom. 
tracts of country— come in immediate contact with the plains watered by the JkRuia^ 
sippij the Amazon, and the Parana. Even these plains, whatever may be their nature 
— ^whether they are covered with tall and waving plants, as the aanan' iSSS!!m!k 
nahs of the*Misaouri; or offer to the view, like the Llanos of the Carac- fuIpm, 
cas, a surface, at one time burnt up with the sun, and at another refreshed by tropi- 
cal rains, and clothed with, superb grasses ; or, in fine, similaj' to the Pampas^ and to 
the Campos PareM, they oppose to the fury 4>f the winds their hills of moving sand, 
intermingled with stagnant ponds, and covered with saline plants ; — all of them pre- 
serve so very low a level. as to be rarely interrupted by rising ground : for the ridge 
of the Apaiachian or Alleghany .moMuteMiBj in North America, and &at of the Cat' 
diUeraa of BrazU, in South America, are only connected with the great central chain 
of the Cordilleras by plateaus of little elevation, or by mere acclivities, and inconsi* 
derable eminences.f 

From this vast extent of the American plains, results the immense length, of the 
rivers which water that part of the globe. Of this, the following table may convey 
an idea :-— 

LENGTH AND COURSE OF AMERICAN RIVERS. 

Basin of the Greai Ocean. 

Length in leagDct 
. of 85 to • degree 

Colombia, or Tacoutche-Tasse ••-'.... 320 

San TheUfe^ (supposed course) . - - - - - -' • 300 

Colorado - -- -.- - 260 

Unknown Basin. 
Mackenzie, the Qungigah, (River of Peace) - . . . . 625 

Basin of Hudson^s Bay. 

Shaskashawan, with the Nelson, (ils mouth) • - - - - 460 

Assiniboil, with the Severn - -- 600 

Albany - --- . 230 

• 

Basin of the Atlantic f (North America.) 

The^ River St Lawrence, (from Ontario) - - - . . 220 

Outawas (its tribuiary) - - -- - - - . 176 

Connecticut - - - - - - -,- - - 100 

Basin of the Gu\f of Mexico, (subordinate to the Atlantic.) 

Mississippi, (ahne) ......... 575 

Missouri, with the lower Mississippi - - - - - - 980 

{River Platte 270 

2JiL». : : : : ; : ; : J^ 

Red River 360 

^ A. de Humboldt, BerUner If onat-Scbrift, t. zv. p. 191. Smith Barton's Natun] Hiftoiy of 
Pennsy)Tania« t. i. p. 4. 

t See " The liCv^ls of the Continent!," pL 4^ of vol i. of thii fummary ; or, the Levels of 
Mexico, in the Atlas of M. de Humboldt. 
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Bmmi of Ike CoriUMM Aeo, (same.) 
Magdalena 250 



AiMn of ike AUmUki (South Ambbiga.) 

Orinoco - 480 

Essequibo .-.••-..-.125 

Amazon, or Maragnon ........ 1000 

Ucayal, or Apo-Paro and Beni ... .450 

Yotau - - 250 

luma • 250 

- ^ ., ^ . . Parana^Guza. or Madeira ..... 675 
Its tnbutanea, ^ T^p^y^g 310 

Xingu ..-.----360 

Napo - - - ' - - - - 220 

LRio-Negro - - 325 

Tocantin, or River of Gram-Para 500 

Pamaiba - -•- --. - - - - - - 190 

San-Francisco - - - -'- - - - - -425 

Parana, or Rio de la Plata 710 

Paraguay -..--- - -400 
Pilcomayo, (a tributary of the preceding) - - 340 

Its tributaries, -i Vermejo 220 

Salado - . . 250 

^Uraguay *.-220 

Moyale-Levou, or Colorado - - , - - - - - 360 
Cusu-Levou, or Negro - - - ISO 



the beib of iu 
riven. 



Owing to this continuation of the same level, the respective bed^ ^ 
the rivers are no where less distant from each other ; for some are diviticii 
by mere ridges, and frequently even these are deficient* Accordingly, many n^^^ 
mingle at the early part of their course those waters which are destined for differesi 
estuaries. Thus; the Orinoco, and the Rio Negro, a tributary to the Amazon, cols' 
municate by the Casnqniary; aind a similar branch unites the Bent and thcMiui^r^ 
It appears certain that, in the rainy season, a boat might pass from the tributa^ 
streams of the Paraguay into those of the Amazon, which wind along the elerated 
Orett nvmber P^**" called CompoB PoTOxtB. In North America, the same circum- 
oTiftkei. stance has produced an infinite number of lakes. The SUnt I^'^ 

Aasiniboilj and the Winnipeg^ are surrounded by a hundred others, that are likev*!^ 
of a very considerable size, and by many thousand lesser ones, which in general nf^ 
bordered by a ridge of rocks, like those of Finland. The. country becomes I^ 
covered with water as we advance towards the south. SUU, nevertheless, Lokc ^ 
perior, Michigan, Hurcfn, Erie, and Ontario, in Canada, form almost a sea of v^ 
water, whose superflous waters precipitate themselves by the river Saint LawreiKei 
into the Atlantic Ocean. South America, under a more burning sky, sees its iake> 
rise and disappear with the rainy season. The Xarayes, and Ybera, are of thenui»* 
ber of these more or less periodical lakes ; amongst which the Parima, better kno^O) 
will one day take its place. 

Two general From this general division of America into lofly mountainous P^^^J?*? 

cUnntci. and very low plains, there results a contrast between two climates, whif • 

although of an extremely different nature, are in almost immediate proximity* ^^^ 
the valley of Quito, and the city of Mexico, though situated between the tropics, o* 
to their elevation the genial temperature of spring. They behold even the Parc*^' 
or mountain ridges, covered with snow, which continues upon some of the s""'?' 
almost the whole year, while, at the distance of a few leagues, an intense and ot ^^ 
sickly degree of heat suffocates the inhabitants of the ports of Vera Cruz or of ^" 
-nil. These two climates produce each a different system of vegetation. 
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flora of the lonid sona fimns a border to the fields and groves of Europe. Sudi a 
remarkable proxkoiiy aa this, cannot fail of frequently occasioning sudden changes, 
bj the displacement of these two masses of air, so difierently constituted,-— a general 
inconvenience, experienced over the whole of America. Every where, however, 
this continent is exposed to an inferior degree of heat Its elevation | Sjlfj^am? 
alone explains this fact, as far as regards the mountainous region; but | twe. 
why, it may be asked, does it extend to low tracts of country t To this an able ob- 
server makes the following reply : ^' The trifling breadth of this continent ; its elon- 
gation towards the icy. poles; the ocean, whose unbroken surfiice iis swept by the 
trade winds; the currents of extremely cold water which flow from the Straits of 
Magellan to Peru; the numerous chains of mountains abounding in the sources of 
rivers, whose summits, covered with snow, rise far fibove the region of the clouds; 
the great number of immense rivers that, afler innumerable curves, always tend even 
to the most distant shores; deserts, but not of sand, and consequently, less sus- 
ceptible of being impregnated with heat; impenetrable forests j that spread over the 
plains of the equator, covered with rivers, and which, in those parts of the country 
that are the farUiest distant from mountains and from the ocean, give rise to enormous 
masses of water, which are either attracted by them^ or are formed during the act of 
vegetation. All these causes produce, in the lower parts of America, a climate 
which, from its codness and humidity, is singularly contrasted with that of Africa. 
To these causes alone, must weascribe that abundant vegetation, so vigorous and so 
rich in juice, and that thick and umbrageous foliage, which constitute the character- 
istic features of the new continent"* 

Assuming this explanation as sufficient for S6uth America and Mexico, we shall 
add, with regard to North America, that it scarcely extends any distance into the 
torrid zone; but, on the contrary, as we shall see in the succeeding book, stretches, 
in all probability, very far into the frigid zone, and, unless the revived hope of a 
North- West passage be confinned, may, perhaps, reach and surround the pole itself. 
Accordingly, the column of frozen air attached to this continent, is no where coun- 
terbalanced by a column of equatorial air. From this results an extension of the 
polar climate to the very confines of the tropics; and hence winter and summer 
struggle for the ascendancy, and the seasons change with astonishing rapidity. From 
all this, however. New Albion and New Galifomia are happily exempt ; for, being 
placed beyond the reach of the freezing wipds, they enjoy a temperature analogous 
to their latitude. 

The productions of America ofier some peculiarities. The most in- 
disputable of these, is its abounding so remarkably with gold and silver, 
which are met with even on the surface of the soil, but principally in veins of the 
schistose rocks, which compose the Cordilleras of Chili, of Peru, and of Mexico. 
Gold is met with in the greatest quantity in the former of these regions, and silver 
in the latter. To the north of the mountains of New Mexico, the plains, meadows, 
and little clusters of rocks, frequently contain vast beds of copper. Before we in- 
quire how it happens that the New Continent is distinguished for such immense 
mineral riches, it would no doubt be well to inquire whether or not the interior of 
Africa conceals similar metalliferous regions; nay, whether even that of Asia did 
not formeriy contain what, in the present day, is exhausted ? Taking for granted that 
America is decidedly superior in this point of view, it must, nevertheless, be avowed, 
that the situation of its minerals, the position of its mines, and the other circum- 
stances of its physical geography, have not hitherto been described with so much 
care, as to enable us to indicate the cause of this superiority. 

In Ajnerica, as in all other regions of the world, the animal tribes ap- 
pear to bear a proportion, both in their number and their size, to the 
extent of the tcountry which has given them birth. The musk ox, the bison of North 
America, and the Magellanic ostrich of South America, equal in size their corres- 
ponding species of the old world ; the elk or stag of New California even attains a 
gigantic magnitude ; but all the other quadrupeds, such as the lama, the guanaco, 

* A de Homboldt, Tableaux de la Nature, t i. p. 33. Trad, de M. Byries. 
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the jaguar, and the anti, yield in aise as wettas atrengllito the aaine deacription of 
aaimahi in Asia and. Africa. This facti howerery is hy no means eickiaively confined 
to the New Continent The animals of New Holland with which we are acquainted, 
are again smaller than those of America; and the same decrease of animal i£fe migbt 
no doubt be remarked between New Holland and Madagascar, if the present state 
of our knowledge, enabled us to draw such a paralleL 

Vegetable life, which depends on moisture, shows^ on the contrary, 
over Uie greater part of America, a singular degree of vigour. The 
pines that shade Columbia, whose tops rise perpendicularly to a height of three hun- 
dred feetf deserve to be considered as the giants of the vegetable world. Next to 
these might be named the plantain and tulip trees of the Ohio, having a circumfer- 
ence of from forty to fifty feet The low parts of the country, both in South and 
North America, are covered with extensive forests ; .'and yet, nevertheleaa, the bar- 
renness of one part of the region of the Missouri, of the plateaus of New Mexico, 
of the Llanos, of the* Caraccas, of the Campos Paraxis, ind of the Panqias ; or, in 
other words, of fully one quarter of this continent, ought lo deter ns, in respect to 
its vegetation, from employing all thoite exaggerated expressions which are aervilelj 
copied from one description to another. 

mriSifthe i '^^^ absolute difference that exists between a great number of the 
•maak. \ animab and vegetables of America, and those of Uie old world, consti- 
tutes a fact of a more positive iiature. With the* exception of the bear, the fox, and 
the rein-deer, which endure with impunity the rigours of the frigid zone ; except tbe 
seal and the whale tribes, inhabitants of all the shores, and of the DtdelphUy* pro- 
bably introduced into Peru by a colony from the islands of the Great Ocean — all the 
animals of both Americas appear to form particular species, or, at least, distinct 
races. Even the American reindeer, or the eariboUf has never been seen in Siberia. 
The original is a variety of our stag ; but the latter never passes the southern lati- 
tudes of Siberia. The same remark is applicable to the gret^t wild sheep, said to be 
met with in the interior of California. The bison, and the musk ox, which pasture 
from the lakes of Canada to the seas of California ; the cougouar and jaguar, whose 
roars resound in distant echoes, from the entrance of the Rio del Norte to the far- 
ther bank of the Amazon ; the anti, or tapir, conveying a faint sketch of the ele- 
phant ; the pecari, and the patira, bearing a resemblance to the wild boar ; the 
cabiai, agouti, paca, and other species analogous to tbe hare ; the ant^atersy taman- 
duas, tamanoirs, all devourera of insects ; the indolent and feeble sloth ; the useful 
kuna, with the vigogne ; the light sapajou ; the noisy parrot, and the gaudy serpent 
all differ essentially from those very animals of the old continent to which they make 
Origin of Hi I the closest approach. All the animals thus peculiar to America, fonOf 
uuBMis. I m^Q those of New Holland, a distinct family, and evidentiy are abon- 
ginal in the country .which they inhabit Would any one, in fact, attempt to affirm^ 
that the cougouar and jaguar have swam across thither from Africa? or, can it be 
supposed that the touyou,! borne on its feeble wings, could have traversed the At- 
lantic Ocean ? Certainly no one will maintain that tiie animals of Peru and Mesico 
could have passed from Asia into America ; since none of them can live in the frigid 
zone, which they must, first of all, have necessarily crossed. It is equally impcc^ 
sible to suppose, that all the animals existing on the globe, are derived from America; 
and, consequently, those who would place the terrestrial paradise on the banks i.4' 
either the Amazon or La Plata, would make just as little progress in this investiga- 
tion as they who assign it a situation on the Euphrates. Nothing, therefore, remains, 
but the accommodating resource of a tremendous convulsion of nature, with a %'aH 
tract of country swallowed up by the waves, which formerly united America with tbe 
temperate regions of the old world. Such conjectures as these however, being de- 
void of all historical support, do not merit a moment's consideration. Consequeotly, 
we cannot refrain from admitting, that the animals of America originated on tlie 
very soil, which, to this present day, they still inhabit.;]; 

* Opossum tribe. f Urazi Kan ostrich. 

i Mylius, de Ongine AnimaUum, at Migrationa Gcnthim, p. 56. Geneva, 1667. BuflRm, 
*z> etc. 
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This origin once admitted, we miist dir^^ct our attiention to a circum- 
stance which is common to both continents. Those species which, in 
America, represent the lion and tiger, inhabit the tomd zone, and seem to derive 
from the heat of a burning climate the ferocity with which they are animated. In 
the same country, the form of the anti or tapir, slightly calls to our recollection that 
of 'the elephant ; thus the prolongatipn of the cartilages appears to belong to the 
torrid zone. The birds with imperfect wings and irregular plumage ; the ostrich of 
Africa, and the cassowaiy of New Holland, seem to claim a natural kindred with 
the tonyou of Sotith America. The large insects, the enormous reptiles, and the 
birds with splendid and variously coloured feathers, people the wanner regions of 
either continent. ' The climate of their temperate regions seems to have produced 
the same effects on the lower animals. The two varieties of the ox that inhabit the 
plate'aus of California and the. savannahs of the Missouri, have neither the habits 
nor the characteristic features of the ferocious buffalo of Oaffraria. The wild sheep, 
and the lama — ^the interinedtate animal between the sheep and the camel — like their 
prototypes on the old continent, delight in the pastures of the desert. In the two 
worlds there is a resemblance .in every thing, but nothing is identically the same. 

These reflections lead us to a very difficult question, -the race of | FfnUuiinwii. 
animals of which there no longdr exists any individuals in the present day, and with 
which we are acquainted only by means of the fossil bones that are discovered in the 
earth, belong, in general, tq an order of things very different from the actual condi- 
tion of the globe, and anterior to the existence of man. May there not, however, 
be an exception in favour of the fossil elephant of the Ohio, and of' the megathe- 
rium of Paraguay ? Buried in mobile and suf^rficial strata, the remains of these 
animals may have belonged to a race which became extinct at a comparatively modern 
epoch. An exact description of the situation in which these fossil remains have been 
found can alone decide the question. 

After having admitted an animal creation peculiar to America as well I 22jjj|,fti 
as to New Holland, ought we likewise to conclude^ that the Americans | ntUvci. 
are a distinct race of people? We are not, it is true, obliged to discuss this subject, 
as it is not within the bounds of positive history; for no histoiy ascends to so remote 
a period. We ought, nevertheless, to admit, as an established fact, that the Ame- 
ricans, whatever their origin may be, constitute, in the present day, by their physical 
characters, not lessjthan by their peculiar idiom, a race essentially different from the 
rest of mankind. The truth of this proposition has been demonstrated by a long 
series of physiological observations. The natives of this part of the world are, in 
general, of a large size,* of a robust frame, and a well prbpovtioned figure, free 
from defects of organization. Their complexion is of a bronze, or reddish copper 
hue — rusty^coloured aS it were5 and not unlike cinnamon or tannin. Their hair is 
black, long, coarse, and shining, but not thickly set on the head. Their beard is 
thin, and grows in tufts. Their forehead is lew, and their eyes are lengthened out, 
with the outer angles turned up towards the temples*; the eye-brows high, the cheek- 
bones prominent ; the nose a little flattened, but well marked ; the lips extended, and 
their teeth closely set and pointed. In their mouth, there is an expression of sweet- 
ness which forms a striking contrast with the gloomy, harsh, and even stern charac- 
ter of their countenance. Their head is of a square shape,- and their face is broad, 
without being fiat, and tapers .towards the chin. Their features, viewed in profile, 
are prominent, and deeply sculptured. They have a high chest, massy thighs, and 
arched legs, their foot is large, and their whole body is squat and thick setf Ana- 
tomy likewise enables us to ascertain that in the cranium, the superciliary arches are 
more strongly marked ; the orbits of the eye deeper ; the cheek-bones more rounded, 
aqd better defined ; the temporal bones more level : the branches of the lower jaw 
less diverging ; the occipital bone not so convex ; and the facial line more inclined 
than among Sie Mongol race, with whom it has been sometimes attempted to con- 



* Blumenbach, de Varictate, p. ^S7^ 
, t Blunienbtcb. p. 146. 183. 194. 283. Humboldt, Essai pol. sur la NoUvelle Eapagne, t^ 
I* p. 381 ; ed. in Bvo. Felix de Beaojour Aper^u de« Etat»>Unis, p. 173. 
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found them. The ehape of the forehead'^nd of the vertex roost frequentiy depends 
on artificial means ;* but, independently of the custom of disfiguring the heads of 
infants, there is no other people in the world in whom the frontal bone is so much 
flattened above ;t generally speaking, the skull is light. 

Anoauuiet. | Such are the general and distinguishing characteristics of all the A me* 
rican nations, with the exception, perhaps, of .those who occupy the polar regions 
at its two extremities.;}; The Hyperborean Esquimaux, as well as the South- 
ern Puelches, are .below the middle stature, and in their features and figuFf 
present the greatest resemblance to the'Samoides.§ The Xbipones, and still more 
especially, the Patagonians, attain a gigantic height. This strong and nmsca- 
iar constitution of body, together with a tall figure, is in a certain degree met with 
among the natives of Chili, as well as among the Carribbeans who inhabit the plains 
of the Delta of the Orinoco, as far as the sources of the Rio-B^lanco,]] and amonp^ 
the Arkansas, who are esteemed among the handsomest savages of this continent.*' 

AH reasoning upon the causes of the variety of colours of the humao 
skin, are here at variance with observation ; because the same copper or 
bronze hue is, with some slight exceptions, common to almost all the nations of 
America, without the climate, the situation, or the mode of living, appearing to exer- 
cise the stightest influence. Will the Zambos, forrtierly denominated Carribbeans, 
of the Island of St. Vincent^ be cited in opposition to this opinion? They exhale<i 
in 'fact, that strong and disagreeable odour which seems to belong peculiarly to the 
negro.** Their black skin presented that silky softness to the touch, which is so 
particularly observed among the Caffres ; but they were descended from a mixture 
of the natives with a race of Africans. tt The true Carribbeans are red. 

The colour of the natives of Brazil and of California is deep,|| although the for- 
mer inhabit the temperate zone, and the latter live near the tropic. The natiw^es oi 
New Spain, says M. de Humboldt, §§ are darker coloured than the Indians of Quito 
and of New Granada, who inhabit a precisely analogous climate. ' We evea. find that 
the nation dispersed to the north* of the Rio> Gala, are browner than those that bor- 
der on the kingdom of Guatimala. The people of Rio Negro are darker than tho^ 
of the Lower Orinoco, yet the banks of the former of these two rivers enjoy a eoolef 
climate. In the forests of Guiana, especially near the sources of the Orinoco, thert^ 
exist several tribes of a whitish complexion, who never have mingled with Euro- 
peans and are surrounded by other nations of a dark brown.|||| The Indiao^ 
who, in the torrid zone, inhabit tho most elevated table land of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes; those who, under the 45^ of south latitude, live upon fish in the islands oi 
the Archipelago of Chohos, have a complexion-as much copper-coloured as they whu 
cultivate under a burning sun the banana in the narrowest and deepest valleys of the 
equinoctial regions. Xo this it must be added, that the Indians who inhabit the 
mountains are clothed, and were so long before the conquest, while the abori£:ines 
that wander on the plains are perfectly naked, and, consequently, are always exposed 
to the perpendicular rays of tho sun. Every where, in short, it is found that the 
colour of the American depends very little on the local situation which he actually 
occupies; and never, in tho same individual, arc those parts of the body that are con- 
stantly covered, of a fairer colour than those that are in contact with a hot and hnniid 
air. Their infants are never white when they are born; and the Indian Caziques, 
who enjoy a consi^lerable degree of luxury, and who keep themselves conslantij 
dressed in the interior of their habitations, have all the parts of their body, with the 



• Blumenbach, p. 218. t A. de Humboldt, t. i. p. 397, 398. 

^ G. Forster*8 Voyage. to the North -West Coast of America, iii. 65. Ulloa'a Historical asd 
Physical Notice on South America, ii. Vater on the population of America, 62 and 63, 

§ Heame's Voyage to the North Sea, 157. Charlevoix, 45. 

I A. de Humboldt, i. 384. t Charlevoix, vi. 16J. 

•• Thibault de Chanvalon, Voyage s^ la Martinique, p. 44. Biot, Voyage de la France cqui- 
noxiale, 352. Blumenbach, p: 180 and 18L 

ft Leblond, Voyage aux Antiliea, torn. i. chap. 9. +* Blumenbach, 147. 

•^ L. c. ii. chap. vi. passim. || Humboldt. L c. I p. 386. 
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exception of the palms of their hands and the soles.of their feet, of the same brownish 
red, or copper-colour. 

This deep tint continues to be met with as far as the remotest coast | EzeefAiooi. 
that borders on Asia. It is only under the 54^ 10' north lisifitude, at Cloak bay, in 
the midst of Indians with a copper-coloured skin, small and very long eyes, that a 
tribe is thought to have been distinguished, who haVe large eyes, European features, 
afid skin of a hghter colour than that of even our own * peasants. Michikinakou, 
the chief a£ the Miamis, spoke to M. Volney^ of Indians in Canada, who only be- 
come brown by exposure to the sun, and by rubbkig their skin with fat and the juices 
of 4ieFbg. Aecording to Major Pike,! the intrepid Mehomenes are distinguished 
for the beauty of their features, by their laYge and expressive eyes, and by a com- 
plexion of a clearer tint than any of the other. hordes of Chippeways. The ex- 
pression Af their countenance at once breathes sweetness, and a noble independence. 
They are all of them -finely formed, and are of a middle stature. The Li-Panis,;{; 
* -who, to the number of about 800 warriors, wander from the banks of the Rio-6rande 
to the interior of the province of Texas, in New Mexico, have light hair, and, in 
general, are fine looking men. According to Adolphus Decker,§ who, in 1664, ac- 
companied the Dutch admiral P£rmite round Cape Horn, people are likewise met 
with at Terra del Fuego, who are born white, but who paint their bodies red and 
other eoiours. These trifling anomalies, however well authenticated, would only 
tend still more strongly to prove, thaf, notwithstanding the variety of climate and 
elevation inhabited by the difierent races of n)ankind, nature never deviates firom the 
laws under which' she has acted for m^y thousand years. 

The beard^ which travellers formerly refused to the Americans, is at 
last restored and confirmed to them in the present day. The Indians 
who inhabit the torrid zone and South America, have generally a small beard, which 
becomes larger by shaving. Still, however, there are many individuals who have 
neither beard nor hair on any part of their person . except their head. 6aleno|| in- 
forms us, that among the Patagonians there are many old men who have beards, 
although they are short and thin. Almost all the Indians in the environs of Mexico, 
weat small mustachios, which modem travellers have likewise discovered among the 
inhabitants of the north-west coast of America. When we collect together, and 
compare all these different facts, it appears a conclusive inference that the Indians 
have a larger quantity of beard, in proportion to their distance from the equator. 
Besides, this apparent want of beard is a distinguishing feature - which does not ex- 
clusively bebng to the Americans. Many hordes of eastern Asia, the Aleutians, 
and, especially, some nations of African negroes, have so very little beard that one 
might almost be tempted to deny altogether its existence. The negroes of Congo 
and the Caribs, two remarkably robust races of men, who are often of a colossal 
size, prove that it is nothing more than a physiological dream to look upon a beard- 
less chin as a certain indication of degeneracy and physical weakness in the human 
species. 

These -physiological characters undoubtedly estabUsh a close affinity 
between the Americans and the Mongol race, that ifihabits the northern 
and eastern parts of Asia ; as well as the Malays, or the fairest of the 
natives of Polynesia, and of the other archipelagos of Oceanica. This resemblance, 
however, which does not extend beyond the mere colour, cannot apply to the more 
essential parts — the cranium, the hair, and the p'rofile. If, in the system of the unity 
of the human species, the Americans be considered as a branch of the Mongol race, 
it must be supposed, that, during an almost countless succession of ages, it has been 
separated from its parent think, and subjected to the gradual influence of .a peculiar 
climate. « 

Next to physiological chars^ters, language is the most indisputable 
proof of the 'common origin of different nations. It is from the languages 
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of America that the roost positive indications have heen supposed to be derived of 
that emigration of the people of Asia, to which the popuiation of the new world ha^ 
been ascribed. Mr. Smith Barton was the first who gave any thing Kke consistence 
to this hypothesis, hj comparing together a great number of different American aDii 
Asiatic idioms.* These analogies, tis well as those which had been collected by the 
Abbfe Hervas,f and M. Vater, j are, no doubt, too numerous to be looked upon as 
the mere result of chance; and yet, af^er all, as M. Vater remarks, they prove noliting 
beyond single communications, and partial emigrations. Of geographical connection 
they are almost completely destitute ; and, without this concatenation, how is it pos- 
sible to deduce from them any rational conclusion? 

We have revised the researches of the three above named learned individuals, aod 
although we have not any very extensive materials at our disposal, we obtained re- 
sults, which, at one time, led us to believe that we were on the point of demonstnt- 
ing, as an historical truth, the entirely Astatic origin of the languages of America. 

At first, we discovered the undeniable geographical connection of 
many of the principal words that have been propagated from Caucasus 
and the Ural mountains, to the Cordilleras of Mexico and Peru. Nori$ 
it to be imagined that these are mere syllables, which we force into a resemblance 
by dint of etymological dexterity ; for, they are entire words, disfigured only by te^ 
minations, or the inflexions of sound, and of which our readers might almost trace 
the steps of emigration. The most striking objects in the heavens, and on the eartb; 
the most interesting relations of human nature; the earliest wants of life; — such are 
the links by which many of the languages of America are connected with tboscof 
Asia. Some affinities, even of a more metaphysical description^ are observed in 
the proiibuns and numerals. Here, however, the chain is more frequently brokea. 
But, this is not all; during our researches this geographital concatenation hasoOen 
presented itself under the form of a double and triple line of communication. Some- 
times these lines are confounded together at intermediate points, about Bebnng^s 
Straits and in the Aleutian Islands; but they are distinguL^ed by their terminallifll^' 
The number of established analogies is more than double what had been previooslT 
observed. In fact, it is not a single denomination of the sun, the moon, the earth, 
the two sexes, the parts of the human body — which has passed from one continent 
to the other; there are two, three, four, denominations, derived from languages ol 
Asia, acknowledged to belong to different roots. § 

So many unlooked for affinities — and such, too, as had not been detected by oar 
predecessors, might almost have induced us to maintain, with a certain degree ot 
confidence j the purely Asiatic origin of many of the languages of America. Bot, 



sincerely devoted to the interest of truth, we will not attempt to. erect an im; 
and hazardous assertion on the mere basis of our own observations, — on the contrarr, 
we will candidly avow, that the analogy between the idioms of the two contincn(5, 
although raised by our researches to a new degree of certainty and importance, 
merely authorizes us to draw the following conclusions : — ' 
BeraitoCtheie 1*<, Asiatic tribes, connected by descent and idiom with the Fins, tw 
■'••*****^ Ostiacs, the Permian, and Caucasian nations, have emigrated towarfs 
America, by following the coasts of the Frozen Sea, and by crossing Behring'fl Straits* 
This emigration extended to Chili and Greenland. , 

2d, Asiatic tribes, connected by descent and by idiom with the Chinese, *^^. ^ 
panose, the Ainos, and the Kourilians, have passed into America, by procewiDr> 
along the shores of the Great Ocean. This emigration extended at least as w ^ 

Mexico. .the 

3(i, Asiatic tribes, connected by ^descent and idiom with the Tongusians, ^ 
Mantchoos, the Mongols, and the Tartars, have extended themselves, by following 
the heights of the two continents, as far as Mexico and the bay of Apalacbia* 

* SnDith Barton, New Views, &c. f Hervas, Dictionnaire Polyglotte, p> ^^ 

i Vater, the Population of America, p. 155. i«/W(fl 

<!onnlt the following Table of the Geographical Connection of the Langmgtt »/ •**^ 
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4fA, None of these three emigrations have heen sufficiently numerous to efface 
the uriginai character of the indigenous nations of America. The languages of 
this continent have received tlieir development, their grammatical formation, and 
their syntax, independently of all foreign influence. 

5thy These emigrations have taken place at an epoch at which the Asiatic nations 
only knew how to count as far as two, or, at.most three,' and had not completely 
formed the pronouns of their languages.* It seems probable that the emigrants of 
Asia brought with them merely their dogs, md, perhaps, their hogs ; and tiial they 
knew how to construct canoes and huts ; but they did not give any particular name 
to the divinities which may have been- the objects of their worship, por to the con- 
stellations, nor the months of the year. 

6fA, Some Malay, Javanese, and ^Polynesian words may have been conveyed to 
South America by a colony firom Madagascar, with greater &cility than by the Great 
Ocean, where the winds*and currents do not favour an easterly navigation. 

7thj A certain number of African words appear to have been introduced b^ the 
same channel as the Malay and, Polynesian terms ; neither the one nor the other, 
however, have yet been detected in sufficient numbers to form the basis of an hy- 

pothesis^t 

Slhj The words of the European languages which seem to have passed into Ame- 
rica, are derived from the Finnish, and Letten| languages : and are connected with 
the new continent by. the Permian, Ostiac, and Toukagire. Nothing in the Persian, 
Germatb, or Celtic ; nothing in the Shemitic§ languages, or in those of western Asia ; 
nothing in those of northern Africa, indicates former emigrations towards America. 

This is the result of our researches and of those of our predecessors. Some 
Asiatic idioms have penetrated into America ; but the general aggregate of the lan- 
guages of this continent — ^like the race of people by which they are spoken — ^pre- 
sents a distinct and pri^nal character. We will now proceed to consider their 
general affinity. . ^ * 

Among the prodigious number of very different idioms which are met 
with in the two Americas, some of them extend themselves over a vast 
expanse of country. In South America, Patagonia and Chili appear, in 
some measure, to possess only one single language. Dialects of the language of the 
Gu4iremi$ are diffused from Brazil to Rio Negro, and even, by means of the Chnagum 
idiom, as far as Quito itself* There is an analogy between the languages of the 
LuU and of the V^ela ; and a still greater between those of Aymar aud of Sapibo* 
conoy which decidedly have almost the same numeral. terms. The 
Qiiichua language, the principal one of Peru, partak.es equally with 
those last mentioned in many numeral terms, exclusive of the analogies which it 
oilers with the other languages of the neighbouring country. The idiom of Maipuri 
is intimately connected with those of Guipunavi and of Cateri. It has likewise con- 
i^iderable affinity with the AvanaiSf and has given rise to the idioms of Meepure, of 
Parene, of Chimipa, and of many -others that are spoken on the banks of ^e Rio 
Negro, the higher Orinoco, and the Amazon, \\ The Carribbeans, after having exter- 
minated the CabreSy extended their language with their empire, from the equator to 
the FfTflftn islancte. * According to the assertion of a missionary, the Galibi language 
enabled him to communicate with all the natives of this coast, the Cumangoles alone 
excepted. If Gily considers the Carribbean as the parent language of twen^ others, 
and particularly of that of Taman(icay by which he was able to make himself under- 
stood almost every where on the lower Orinoco.** The Saliva language is the ori- 
ginal of the Ature, Piaroa, and Quaqua idioms ; and the Tapariia comes from the 
Otomaca. 

* See the numbers sad the pronouns in the table. 

t See the note at the end of the table. 

» A dialect of Lithuania, ipoken in Riga, Courland, /agcr, and Livonia. Zeitungs, cap. 684. 

h See vol. i. p. 267. I Vatcr, p. 141. 

^ Pelleprat, m the Galibi Dictionary, pref. p. vii. 

** Diet De Polyglotte d'Hervaa. 
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B. inKorth I III North America, the language of the Jltttqwta extends from the lake 
Amenea. | Nicaragua to the 37th degree, along an extent of four hundred leagues.* 
It is less sonorous, but fully as rich as that of the Incas. The sound ily which, in 
the Aztequa, is only added to nouns, is met with in the idiom of Nootka as the ter- 
mination of verbs. In the idiom of Cora,' the principal forms of the verb are similar 
to the Aztequa conjugations, and the words present some affinities. "f After the.Mexi- 
can, or Aztequa language, that of the Otomii^ is the one that is most generally spo- 
ken in New Spain. But, besides these two principal languages, there are, between 
the isthmus of Darien and the 23d degree of latitude, a score of others, to fourteen 
of which we are already in possession of very complete grammars and dictionaries. 
The greater number of these languages, far from being' mere dialects of one only, 
are at least as different the one from the others as the Greek is from the German, or 
the French from the Polish. ' It is only between the Aztequa idiom and that of Yu- 
catan, that some resemblance is discovered. 

New Mexico, CaUforpia, and the north-west coast, form a region which is still but 
little known; and it is precisely from these that the Mexican tradition derives the 
origin of many nations. 

The language of this region would- constitute a very interesting subject of re- 
search ; yet we scarcely possess .more than a vague idea of them. There is a great 
conformity of language between the Osages, the KanseSy the Otos^ the Missourisj and 
the Mokawka* The guttural pronunciation of the fierce Sioux^ is common with the 
Pants, The language of the Appaches and the Panis extends from Louisiana to 
the sea of California.;!; The Eslenesy and the Runsdetij in California, likewise speak a 
widely extended idiom. 

.. The Tancards, on the banks of the Red fiiver, are remarkable for a peculiar 
clucking sound ; and their language is so poor that they express one half of their 
ideas by signs. § 

In the southeni provinces of the United States, as far as the Mississippi, there is 
an immediate affinity between the idioms -of the* C^ib/atod and the Chickasaws, "which 
have likewise some appearance of being connected with tliat of the Ckerokees. The 
Creeks or Muskobges, and the Eatahbas, have borrowed words from them. Farther 
to the north, the once powerful tribe of the Six Nations speak one single language, 
^ which,' amongst bthers, forms the dialects of khe SeneccWf Mohawks, OnondagoeSj 
Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Cochnewagoes, Wyandotss, and Oneidas, The numerous Ji'ado^ 
wossians have a separate idiom. The dialects of the Chippetoay language are com- 
mon to the PenobscotSj the Machic^nis, the JMhisis, the NarraganstlSy J^TalixtSy 
MgonqmnSy and Knistenaiix* The Miamis, with whom Charlevoix {| classes the Illi- 
nois, also borrow from them some words and forms. - Lastly, on the confmes of the 
Knistenaux, in the most remote part of the north, the Esquimaux are met with, 
whose idiom extends from Greenland to Oonalaska.1T Ev^i the language of the 
Aleutian islands appears to possess an intimate resemblance with the 
dialects of the Esquimaux, in like manner as these do to the Samoid and 
Ostiac. In the midst of this belt of polar nations — ^resembling each other in lan« 
guage as well as in complexion and form — we find the inhabitants of the coasts of 
'America, at Behring's Straits, constituting, with the Tchouktches in Asia, an isolated 
family, which is distinguished by a particular idiom, and a more imposing figure, and, 
in all probability, originating from the new continent. 

This great number of idioms proves that a considerable portion of 
the American tribes have long existed in that savage solitude in which 
they, are still plunged. 

The family, or tribe, that wanders in the forests, engaged in the chase, and always 
armed against other families, or other tribes, whom they are afraid of encountering, 
necessarily invelit words of command, and rallying expressions, in fact, cant terms 

* Humboldt, Essai Polit. t. ii. p. 445. 
t HerVas, Saggio Practlcodi Lingue, art. iv. p. 71. 

t Pike's Voyage, French translation, t. ii. p. 95. 218. 258, he. ^ Pike, ii. 159. 

History of his* Voyage, vi. 278. . \ Cook's Second Voyage, iv. 
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of war, vrhich ser^e alike to guard them against sudden surprise and from treachery. 
Thus, the Mcnqmenes, a tribe of higher Louisiana, speak, so singular a language, 
that no white has been able to learn it. All of them, however, understand the Al* 
gonquin, and make use of it in their ncgociations.* 

Oo the other hand, some of the American languages present so arti- 
ficial and ingenious a composition, that one feels irresistibly disposed to 
ascribe the invention of them to some ancient civilized nation. I do not 
mean nations civilized to the modern scale, but sush as the Greeks were in the time 
of Homer; having their moral ideas developed, tlieir sentiments elevated, and their 
imagination vivid and cultivated; in short, who had sufficient leisure to yield them- 
selves up to meditation, and to form abstract ideas. 

It is on the formation of the verb, that the inventors of the American 
languages have principally exercised their genius. In almost all the 
idioms, the conjugation of this part of speech tends to mark, by particular inflexions, 
the affmity Between the subject and theaction, or between the subject and the things 
by which it is surrounded, or more generally speaking, the circumstances in which 
it is placed. It is thus that all the persons of the .verbs are susceptible of assuming 
particular forms, for the purpose of rendering the accusatives pronominal, which 
then may be attached to them as an accessary idea; not only in the languages of 
Quichua and of ChiH, which totally differ from one another, but. also in the 
Mexican, the Cora, TotOnaca, Natiquam, Chippaway^D'elawarian, and the Green- 
land. • " 

This astonishing- uniformity in so singular a method, of forming the conjugations, 
firom one end of America to the other, greatly favours the supposition of a primitive 
people, the common parent of the indigenous American natio|is. Nevertheless, 
when we shall call to mind that nearly similar forms exist in the language of Congo, 
and in the Basque,f which in other respects, have no affinity whatever, either with 
one another or with the American idioms, we are conipelled to look for the origin of 
tliese analogies in the general nature of the human mind. 

StiH other grammatical refinements complete the astonishment which, is excited by 
the language of America. 

In the different forms of the idioms of Greenland, Brazil, and the 
Bctoi, the conjugation is changed when they ^peak negatively ; the sign 
of negation being interpolated in the Moscaii and the Aruwague, just as it is in the 
Turkish language. 

In all the American languages, the possessive pronouns- are formed of sounds 
annexed to the substantives, either at this ^commencement or the termination; and 
differ from the personal pronouns. The Guarani, Brazilian, Chiquitou, Quichua, 
Ta^liany and Mantchoo language, have a pronoun plural of the first person, we^ 
excluding th^ third person to whom the conversation is directed, and another which 
comprehends this third person in the discourse. The Tamanacan idiom is distin- 
guished from the other branches of t}ie same language, by an extraordinary copious- 
ness in the indicative forms of the tense. In the same idiom, and in those of the 
Guaicures and of the Huazteques, jnslas in the Hungarian, the neuter verbs have 
particular inflexions. In the Arnwaque aed Abtpon idioms, as well as in the Basque 
and PhoBBician languages, all the persons of the verb, with the exception of the 
third, are marked by pronouns being permanently prefixed to them. The Betoi 
idiom is distinguished by terminations of this kmd, expressed by osy which are want- 
ing in ail the other languages of America. 

If the history of American languages leads us only tp vague conjecture, will the 
traditions, the monuments, the manners, and the customs Of that country, furnish us 
with more satisfactory information? 

When the Europeans made the conquest of the New World, its civi- 
lization was concentrated in some parts of the great chain of plateaus 
and of mountains. The Anahuac contained" the despotic state of Mexico or Te- 
Dochtitlan, with its temples bathed in human blood ; and Tlascala, inhabited by a 

• Pike, vol. i. p. 210. t Vatcr, p. 210. 
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race of people no less superstitious. The ZaqueSj a species of 'pontiff-kings, go- 
verned from the interior of the citj of Gondinamarca, the mountains of Terra-Firma, 
while the children of the Sun reigned oyer the valleys of Quito and Cuzco. Be- 
tiveen these hmits, the traveller still meets with the numerous ruins of palaces and 
temples, of baths apd houses of public entertainment* Among these monuments, 
the TtocaUi of the Mexicans, alone indicate an Asiatic origin. They consist of 
pjrramids, surrounded by others of a smaller size, called Cfco-Jtfodon.and Cho-J^agon^ 
in the empire of the Brahmins, and Pkah'Tim^ in the kingdom of Siam. 

Other monuments, however, speak a language which, to us is altogether unintel- 
ligible. The figures, in all probability hieroglyphical, of animals and instruments, 
engraved in rocks of syenite, in the vicinity of Cas^iquiary ; the camps, or square 
forts, discovered on the banks of the Ohio, furnish us with no evidence whatever. 
The Jearned of Europe have never heard any thing more respecting the inscription 
in Tartar characters, said to have been discovered in Canada, and sent to the Count 
Maurepas*! 

Other monuments of a still more doubtful nature afe mentioned. The paintings 
of the Toulteques, for example, the ancient conquerors of Mexico, clearly indicated, 
say they, the passage of a great arm of the sea, — an assertion which, now that the 
documents have disappeared, is calculated to inspire •us with very little confidence.]; 
As to the Mexican paintings that are still met with, they possess so vague and un- 
certain a character, that it would be rash to consider them in the light of historical 
monuments. 

Manners and customs depend too intimately on the general qualities 
of the human mind, and on circumstances that are alike common to 
many nations, for i^ to adopt them as the basis of historical hypothesis. People that 
subsist by the chase and by fishing, must nepessarily have the same manner of living. 
Although the Tonguts eat their meat raw, and merely dried in the smoker although 
they take a pride in puncturing the cheeks of their children with lines and figures of a 
blue or black colour ;. although they can detect the traQ^s of their game on the smallest 
tufl of bent grass; these, after all, are merely the characteristic features of every 
nation that is bom and educated under the same- circumstances. It is, doubtless, a 
little remarkable^ that the Tongusian and American women, should equally have the 
the custom of laying their infants naked in a heap of rotten wood reduced to pow- 
der. § The same waiits, nevertheless, and the same Ipcal circumstances, will explain 
even this resemblance. It is also worthy of remark, that, Uke the Americans, the 
ancient Scythians were in the habit of scalping their enemies ; that is to say, of car- 
rying away the skin with the hair, fromtl^e upper part of the head ;|| although, no 
doubt, ferocity of disposition may have every where excited mankind to the same 
AmioKf (pr i excesses. A certain number of more important analogies connects 
^emf''^' I the reUgious. and astronomical system of the Mexicans and the Peru- 
vians with those of Asia. In the calendar of the Azteques, as well as in that of the 
Calmucs and Tartars, the months are designated by the names of animals. TT The 
four great feasts of the Peruvians coincide with those of the Chinesew The Incas, 
like the Emperors of China, cultivate a certidn extent of ground with their own 
hand. The hieroglyphics and Uttle cords ip use amongst the ancient Chinese, 
recal in a striking manner the figured writing of the Mexicans and the ^ipos of 
Peru. In a word, the whole political system of the Peruvian Incas^and of the 
Zaques of Condinamarca, was founded on a union of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers in the person of an incarnate Deity.** 

* A. de Humboldt, Vues et Monument des Cordilli^res. 

f A.de Humboldt, Ansichten, p. 79. 

i Botturini, Idea' d'una Storia di>Iesslco, quoted by M. Vater. 

4 Georgi, peuples de la Russie, p. 324. Lon|i*'s Travels in Canada, p, 54. ' 

I Herod, t. iv. aect. 54. if A. de Humboldt, Vues et Monumens. 

** Fiacber, Conjectures on the origin of the Americans; in Pallas, Noveauz M^moires sur 
le Nord, t. iii. p. 389 — 332; copied into Sberer, Recberches Historiques et Geog^pbiques sur 
^ ^ Nouveau-Monde, Paris, 1777. This long^known woi^ has been literally copied in a aeries 
articles inserted in the Moniteur, five years ago. 
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Without attaching to tUe9e analogies any decided importance, we may remark, 
notwithstandipgy that America, hy its customs, not less than its languages, manifestly 
proves the former existence of communications with Asia. But £ese communica- 
tions must have (>een anterior to the development of the creeds and mythologies 
actually prevailing amongst the Asiatic nations in the present day* Were this not 
the case, the appellations of some of their divinities would necessarily have been 
conveyed from one continent to the other. 

No American tradition whatever ascends to the incalculably remote period of these 
communications. The people of South America have almost no historical remem- 
brances. The traditions of the northern nations go no farther than merely assigning 
that region, ia which the Missouri, the Colorado, and the Rio-del-Norte take their 
rise, as the country of a very great number of their tribes. 

In general, from the seventh to the thirteenth century, the population 
appears . to have been continually flowing .back towards the south and 
east It is from the regions situated to the north of* the Rio Gila, that 
those nations of warriors issued, who one after the other, inundated the country of 
Anahuac. The hieroglyphical pictures of the Azteques, have transmitted to us the 
remembrance of the principal epochs connected with the migration of the American 
people. This migration bears some analogy with the one whichy in .the fiflh century, 
plunged £urope into a state of b&rbarism, of which, even in the present day, we still 
experience the fatal consequences in many of our social institutions. The nations 
that traversed Mexico, left behind them, on the contrary, evident traces of Culture and 
civihzation. The Toulteques appeared there for the first time, in the year 648; the 
Chichimeques, in 1170 ; the Nahualteques, in 117S ; the Acoulhues and the Azte- 
ques, in 1196. The Toulteques introduced the cultivation of Indian corn and of 
cotton. They constructed towns and roads, and, above all, those great pyramids that 
still remain the objects of our admiration, the faces of which are very accurately 
adjusted to the four points of the qompass. They were acquainted with the use 
of hieroglyphical paintings ; knew how to fuse metals, and hew the hardest stones; 
and had a more perfect solar year than either the Greeks or the Romans. The 
efhciency of their government manifestly proved that they were descended from a 
people who must themselves have previously experienced great vicissitudes in their 
social condition.* Whence, however, was this civilization derived ; and where is the 
country from which the Toulteques and Mexicans issued? 

Traditions and historical hieroglyphics bestow the names of HeuheuU 
lapaUaUy Tollany and JiztlaUj upon the original abode of these wandering 
nations. Nothing now indicates an ancient civilization of mankind to 
\i\Q north of the Rio-6ila, or in the northern regions explored by Heame, Fiedler, 
and Mackenzie. On the north-west coast, however, between Nootka Sound and 
Cooke's River, in Norfolk Bay and Cox's Inlet, the natives show a decided taste for 
hieroglyphical paintings.! When we advert to the monuments which an unknown 
people lell in southern Siberia; and compare the epoch of the first appearance of 
the Toulteques with that of the great revolutions of Asia, from the earUest move- 
ments of the Hiongnoux, one is tempted to believe that the conquerors of Mexica 
must have been a civilized nation, that had fled from the banks of the Irtish, or of 
the lake Baikal, to escape from the yoke of the barbarous hordes of the cent^ pla- 
teau of Jlsia.J 

The great displacement of the American tribes of the north is eata- 
blished by othef traditions. All the indigenous natives of the southern 
United States pretend to have arrived from the west, after crossing the Mississippi. 
According to the opinion of the Muskohges, the great people from whom they are 
descended still inhabit the west. Their arrival, however, caimot be dated earlier 
than the sixteenth century. The Seneccas^were formerly a neighbouring tribe. The 
Delawares found on the banks of the Missouri a people who spoke their language. § 

• * . 

* Humboldt, Eaa^i polit. 1. 1. p. 370 and 404. 

t Mareband's Voyage, t. i. p. 258. 361. 375. Dixon, *p« 332. 

i Compare Humboldt, t. i. p. 373, ii. 503, iii, 331.' h Smith Barton, p/47. 
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According to Mr. Adair, the Ohoktaws are descended from the Chichasaws, at a 
subsequent period to the Muskohges. 

The Chipiouans, or Chepawayens, alone have any traditions that seem to indicate 
their emigration from Asia. They once dwelt, say they, in a country situated verj 
far to the west, frdm which they were driven by a wicked nation. They traversed a 
long lake filled with islands and ice-bergs. Winter reigned on every side during 
their passage. They disembarked near the Copper River. These circumstances 
cannot possibly be applicable to any thing but the emigration of a people of Siberia, 
who must have crossed Behring's Straits, or some other unknown strait still more to 
the north. Yet, notwithstanding this tradition, the language of the Chipiouans is 
not of a more Asiatic character than thg other idioms of America. Their name has 
no more a place in the immense nomenclature of Asiatic tribes, ancient and modern, 
than that of the Hurons, which has been so unhappily compared with the Httirei of 
Marco Polo, and the Hutar of Carpin, who are merely Ouigours.* 

In the last place, these traditions, monuments, and customs, as well 
as idioms, render it extremely probable that there must once have been 
the new continent by Asiatic nations ; but, at the same time, every cir- 
cumstance concurs to throw back the epoch of these events to the darkness of ages 
anterior to history. The arrival of a colony of Malays, mixed with Madagascars 
and Africans, is a very probable event, but is enveloped in still more impenetrable 
obscurity. The general mass of the native population of America is indigenous. 

After having thus detailed the whole of our researches and our con- 
jectures respecting the origin of the Americans, it would be a source of 
useless fatigue to our readers, were we to enter into a long analysis of 
all the opinions that have been advanced on this subject. It suffices to know that 
every thmg has been imagined. The very convenient resource of the 
dispersion of the Israelites, has been brought forward by a great number 
of writers, amongst whom oiily one deserves notice, the Englishman, Adair, who, 
with considerable erudition, has shown the affinity which exists between the man- 
ners of the ancient Hebrews and the people of Florida and the Carolinas-t These 
affinities prove, in general, merely a communieation with Asia; and in some of them, 
such as the use of the exclamation Halhla yah, he seems to be mistaken. The 
Egfptitns. I Egyptians have been assigned as the ancestors of the Mexicans, by Iho 
learned Huet,f Athanasius KirckeVy and by an American of erudition, whose vast 
researches have not been given to the world.§ The astronomical and chronological 
systems are totally different. The styles of architecture and of -sculpture may re- 
semble one another amongst different nations ; "and, accordingly, the pyiamids 6( 
Anahuac bear .a closer comparison ^th those of Indo-China than of Egypt. The. 
Canaanites have been put in requisition by Gomara, in consequence of the feeble 
analogy with their customs that has been observed on Terra-Firma.|| Many writers 
have maintained the reality of the expeditions of the Carthaginians into America ; 
and it is impossible altogether to deny the possibility of such an event. IT We are 
too little acquainted with the language of this celebrated people, a mixed race 
of Asiatics and Africans, to assume the privilege of deciding that no trace of an in- 
vasion of the Carthaginians really doe^ exist. With a greater degree of certainty 
we can exclude the Celts, notwithstanding the etymological dexterity made use of to 
discover Celtic roots in the Algonquin.'** The ancient Spaniards have qjso veiy 
feeble claims ; their navigation was exceedingly limited. The Scandi-. 
navians have preserved historical documents, which establish the fact of 
their voyages to Greenland ; but they do iiot go farther back than the tenth century. 
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* See History of Ge^mphy, Book six. 

f Adur's History of the American Indians, p. 15 — ^220. Garcia, Orippen de lot Indiosd'el 
Nuevo-Mundo, liv. iti. Valencia, 1607. New edition by Barcia. Hadnd^ 1729* 

i Huet', de Navig. Salomon. 

§ Siguenza, Bztract in Equiiara, BibUotheca Mesaicana. Compare Humboldt, Yues et 
Monomens. | Gomara, Hist. Indiana, t, i. p. 41. 

5 Garcia, L c. lir. ii. Compomanes, Aotiguedad Maritimade Carthago. 

** Valancy, Antiquity of the Irish Language, '&c. &c. 
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and memiy prove that America was already completely peopled — a very powerful 
argiunent in favour of the high antiquity of the' American nations. The- celehrated 
Hugo .Grotius^ has-very awkwardly combined this historical- fact with some conjec- 
tural etymologies, for the purpose of deriving the population of North America from 
the Norwegians, who, except in Iceland and Greenland, have led only faint traces 
behind them in the west. 

The purely Asiatic origin of the Americans has met with numerous 
supporters. The learned philologist Brerewood,! was, perhaps, the first 
by whom it was proposed. By the Spanish historians it was only partially admitted. 

De Guignes,;); and Sir William Jones,§ conduct, without difficulty, the one his 
Huns and Thibetans, the other his Hindoos, into the New World. Fomid, whose 
work we have not been able to consult, was the first, to insist on the Japanese being 
brought forward, who, it is true, may in reality lay claim to a great number of Ame- 
rican words. Forster has attached a great deal of importance to the dispersion of a 
Chinese fleet, an event of too recent a date tdbaye produced any great influence upon 
(he population of America. {| 

For half a century, thjs passage of the Asiatics by Bhenng's Straits, had beearaised 
to the rank of an historical probability by- the researches of Fisher, Smith, Barton, 
Vater, and Alexander de H|imboldL . Yet these learned men have never maintained 
that all the Americans were descendants of Asiatic colonies. 

An intermediate 'opinion, which unites the pretensions of tlie Euro* 
peaiis, Asiatics, Africans, and even the SoCith Sea Islanders, has received 
the sanction of some writers of considerable weight. AcostalF and Clavigero^* ap- 
pear as its supporters. The latter insists, with reason, on the high antiquity of the 
American nations. The indefatigable philologist, Hervas,tt also admits the hypo- 
thesis of their mixed origin. . It has been learnedly dismissed by George de Hom.|| 
This ingenious writer excludes from the popidation of America the negroes, of whom 
no indigenous tribe has^ been discovered in the New World ; the Celts, Germans, 
and Scandinavians, because, amongst the^ Americans, neither light hair, nor blue 
^es are to be met with.; the Greeks, and Romans, and their subjects, x>n account 
of their timidity a^ navigators ; and the Hindoos,-, because the mythologies of the 
Americans contain no traces of the dogma of the transmigration of souls. He then 
deduces the primitive origin of the Americans from the Huns, and Cathayan Tartars. 
Their migration appears to him to be very ancient. Some PhcBnicians and Cartha- 
ginians must have been tl)rown on the western coast of the new continent. Still 
later, the Chinese conveyed themselves thither. . . Facfour, king of Southern China, 
he contends, fled' thither, to escape the yoke of Koublai I^han ; and was followed by 
niany hundred thotisand of his subjects. Manco-Capac was also a Chinese prince. 
This system — a n;)ere tissue of conjecture when it first appeared, sufficiently harmo- 
nises with the facts that have been sulbsequcntly observed, and which we have above 
collected together. Some bold and unceremonious writer has only to seize on these 
facts, combine them with the hypothesis of Horn, and thjis favour the world with a 
true and authentic history of the Americans* 

It is not improbable that, at somefuture day, America, in the height of her civili- 
zatioD, may in her turn boast that she is the cradle of the human race. Already, two 
learned individuals of the United States have maintained, that the tribes of the 
north- of Asia may just as readily be.descendants of the Americans, as the latter of 
them.§§ 

* Hago Grotius, de Orig. Gen^ Americae. De Laet, Notx ad distfert. Hug. Grot Amster- 
diin,1643. 

t Enquiry tpuchtng the diversity of Languages and of Religions, Londdn, 16544 

i M^moirea de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, t. zviii. p. 503. 

§ Asiatic Retearches, 1. 1. p. 426. | History of "tUe Discoveries in the North. 

1 Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indias, 1. i. c. 20. 

** Clavigero, Storia (U MeSsico, t iv. dissert 1. 

tt Herva^ Sag^o practico delle lingue, p. 36. Vocabulario Poliglotto, p. 36. 

H Geoi^. Homii, De Originibus Amiericanis, lib. iv. Hag. Com. 1699. 
, §§ Bernard Romans' Natural History of Florida ; New York, 1776. JefTerson's Notes on Vj«- 
guua» p. 163. 
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In the present state of our knowledge,- the wise will stop short at the prohabilWes 
which we have pointed out, without vainly endeavouring to eombuie Uiem into a 
system. 



N. B. — ^When the first edition of this volume was published in 1817, we were stil] 
unacquainted with that volume o£ Mithridates^ (Bertin, 1812, Part III. § 23.) which 
contains the admirable discourse of M; Yater on the languages of America. The 
interruption of our communications with Germany, prevented us even from knowing 
that it had appeared. The results of the researches of M. Yater, iigree in the most 
essential points with our own ; only he has< attended less to the geographical con- 
nexions upon which the following table is founded. But his labours furnish many 
additional arguments in favour of our conjectures, though we cannot properly afibrd 
them a place in a system of Universal Geography. Whoever wishes to prosecute 
the subject farther, will find ample information in the above and the succeeding vo- 
lume (1817) of Mithridates. M. Yater has carefully collected tables of analogous 
words in the languages of the old and new world. Between the American, Coptic, 
and Japanese (8) ; the A^alay (11); the Sanscrit (j5) ; the we^t coast of Afiica (20) ; 
the Basque (8) ; the Celtic (19) ; and the Caupaaian languages (fi)j he points out 
many similarities. He also demonstrates by a table, the connexion of the Green- 
landish and Tchouktcheise (36) ; and in another, the connexion 'of the North Asian 
with the American dialects in general. — The figures in brackets, indicate the number 
of analogies given for each. Upon the whole, he thinks it a demonstrable fact, 
*^ that on the north-east parts of America, in Greenland, and on the coast of Labm- 
dor ; as also to the west of it, as in the vicinity of the Asian coast, there dwells a 
people which is one and the same race with the inhabitants of the north-east coast 
of Asia, and of the islands lying between the two hemispheres."— -Part III. p.*339. 



TABLE 

Of the GeograpHicai eonuexum of. the American and Asiaiic Langwtgts.* 

Vu «m, in New-England, kone; in. Takoute, kauini; in .Ouigur, Hen; in Tartar, 
koun; i9 Aware, or Cbuujsag, kko. Also, in Tartar, kouyach'; in Kamtchadale, 
kouO'^Uch; in Maypur, gouie. In Wogul, konzcij the stars; in Ostiac, kos, 

* All the American words are taken from the works, already quoted* of Messrs. Smith, 
Barton, and Vater. The latter has taken a great number of them from printed Dictipnaries, 
or Manuscripts. Some had been communicated to him bylH. A. de Humboldt 

In these namesVe have corrected tlie Spanish and English orthography only as far as was 
necessary to render the analogy evident. 

The cennezions that were commenced by Messm. S. Barton and Vater, and which we have 
not been able to complete, we have marked with the initials of those learned genUeroen's 
names. Sometimes, also, we have indicated by points those very remarkable gaps in the con- 
nexion of words, which yet are indisputable. 

The words of the Aleutian Islands, and of the island of Kadjak, are taken from Sauer, in 
his relation of Billing's Voyage. ... 

The Kamtchadale, Youkagir, and Yakoute words, are from the same source. Hie Tonguse, 
from Sftuer, Georgi, &c.' The Mantchew words were communicated to us by M. Jules de 
Klaprotb. The Jesso, or AIoo, words are taken from a manuscript vocabulary of M. Titsin^b. 
The Japanese terms are Also from a vocabulary by the same gentleman, in the M^moires de la 
Socii6t6deB!^tavia. 

The Lieukieu and Birman expressions are from vocabularies published by M. de Klaprotb, 
in hia Asiatic Memoirs. 

The Sanscrit and Malay words, &c. are borrowed from ^Mithridates. The high and low Ja- 
panese, from the M^moires de Batavia.— The Polynesian, from Cook, Entrccastcaux, fee. The 
'"•\igur and Af^n words^ and those of the Caucasian tribes, the Andi, Aware, or Chunsag, 
^utsch, Kasikoumuks, &c. &c. from the Memoirs of M. Klaprotb. 
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2. The mm^ in Chiquito, soucus; in Mosca, saua; in Yakoute, sohuBj star; in Mant- 
chevr, ehaun^ sun : in Ostiac, siouna ; in Andi, 9ow}ou ; in Wogul, sowOf star. — 
In Sancrit, aourya ; in Zend, show.* 

3. Idem^ in Quichua, inti; in Lulean, fnm ; in Aleutian, ink(ik^ (the firmament ;) in 
the Tounguse of Ochotsk, ining, (day.) In Lower Javanese, gtnm, fire ; in Batta, 
Iniangj (God.) 

4. Idem^ in Ohippeway, hms; in Mahicanne, keesckog; in Tchereraisse, ketche (S. B.) 

5. idem^ JVtt, and n^^, the sun in tLina'i -(Russian American) connects itself with n«, 
day, light, in Birman ; nie, eye, in Lieukieu ; ne, eye, in Chilian ; neoga, eye, or 
eyes, in Abipon. 

The ffKKM», in Aztec, mezili;'\ in Afghan^ malsckia;' in Russian, msiai'lsch; in Aware, 

mozj in Sanscrit, nuwt. 
2. Jdem, in Chili, cout^en ; in Mossa, coke; in Jesso, or Aino, kofunelsou, (with the 

article afiixed;) in Toukagiir, konincha; in Esthonian, kouli; in Finnish, koun, 
TkesiarSy in Huastic, ot; in Tartar, oda, (V.)J 
Idem, in Chickasaw, phauickik ; in Japanese, fouschu 
Idemj in Algonquin and Chipt>eway, a/anfc ; in' Kotowze, ciagan ; in Assani, ahdcf 

(S. B.) • ; . . .' 

Htanenj in Huastec, <fa6; in Poconchi, <ad:(i6'.. ...... ....;§ in Chinese, Hen; and, in 

the dialect of Fo-kien, ichio.,^ ; in Greorgian, tcha ; in Finnish, tmwM ; 

in Estonian, iaSwas; in Courhuuksh, and Pruczian, dehbeSy or iebhes; in Let- 
tish and Livonian, debbem. 
The earthj in Chili, iaue ; in the Friendly Islands, iougouiou ; in Tagalian, touna ; 

in Aino, Umi : in Japanese and Chinese, Ui ; in Tchukasse; tchi. 
Second connexionby the north: in Tunguse, for; in Kittawin, to; in Abasgian, or 

Awchase, Unda ; in Altikeseck, izotdcu 

2. Idem^ in Delaware, kacki^; in Narraganset, auke ; in Persian, chaki ; in Bucha- 
nan, ckak \8. B.); in Mexican, Uali ; in Koliou^h, ilaika; in Aleutian, ichekdk; 
in Kamtttchinze, Earagasse, &c. ddcha* 

3. Idemj in Peruvian, lacta ; in Yucatan, Ifmoun (S.B. and Y.); in Youkagir, /etm^ 
and ItfiBj (in thB ablative, lewiang ; in the Finnish of Olonetz, leiwmi ; in Ingous- 
che and Tchetchengue, laite ; in Birman, lai, country. 

Fire, in Brazilian^ toto; in Muscogulgne, toiUkah; in Ostiac, touif in Wogul, fat 
(S.B.); in some Caucasian dialects, <2r<i^; in Mantchew, fo«a; in Finnish, /opi/t. 

Water, in Delaware, m6f and beh^ in Samoiede, 6t and be; in Kurile, pt (S.B.); in 
Tunguse, bt'olga, thp waves; in Mantchew, bira, river; in Albanian, oui and vie. 

2. Idem, in Mexican, a^/^ in Wogul, atUf river (S.B.)|| 

3. /cfem, in Yilela, f»o; at Norton, Sound, mooe; in Tchouktche, ,4fioi; in Tunguse, 
mottf in Mantchew, mouke$ in Japanese, mya; in Lieukieu, minzou,^ 

4. Water J in Tamanac, nono; in Zamouke, nounu; in Tchouktche and Greenlandish, 
nouiM, nounit; in Koriaik, nou/cB^^. 

Aoin, in BrasBian, ameu; in Japanese, ame (S.B.) 

The Woguly Ostiac, Permian, and Finnish words^ are taken from Vater, Smitii Barton, and 
Mitbridates. The LUhuanian^ Coi^landiah, Pruczian, (or old Prussian,) from a manuscript 
vocabulary. 

* We may class together the aounna of the Goth's and Gennans ; the aol of the Latins and 
Manni, or Scandinavians, anterior to the Goths, (vid. Edda Sxmundina, Alvtsm&l, Strophe 16,) 
^ the •auloue of the Lithuanians. 

t Tli is only a common termination in Mexican, or Aztec. 

\ According .tu what the learned M. Kla'proth has. informed us, M. Vater ought to be thus 
corrected ; in Mongul, odom The nsune of fire, ot^ in Ouigonle, may be looked upon as ap- 
proaching the Tartar, 9eL 

S This immense blank has offered us only one single analogfous word, Hba^ rain, in Youkagir. 
The approach ia the more accurate, as tebbet, and debbet, in the Lithuanian languages, mean 
the sky, clottda. 

\ These wjords appear inaccurate. They ought to be, in Mexican, atlf in Wogul, aHl/ the 
great river» aqtta, aa, achp &e. &c. 

^ M. Vater discovers these American words in the motft of the Copts, and in the Mauritanian 
^*<L The resemblance is perfect ( but, we ought to be told what M. Vater understands by 
Vlaurltanian. As to the Copt, it has received many words from the Asiatic. 
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Jdem, in Algonquin, kemmtan; in Lesghian, kema (Id.) 

Windf in Yilela, uo; in Omagua, tku/itu; in Ostiae, vot and wd (V.) 

It may be looked upon as approaching uoii, wind, in Pehwil; waihouy Sanscrit; tmalr, 

Sclavonic ; wir^ Icelandic ; va/coihr and hmikitlhj in two dialects of Scandinavia, 

now lost.* 
j9tr, in Delaware, axconou; in Miamis, atoaumneeh; in Eirgish and Arabic, awa 

(S.B.); in SanscHt, oiri. — In lotic, a dialect of Scandinavia, api.-f 
Fear, in Peruvian, huata; in a Tchouktche dialect, hioul; in Albanian, otel; in Os- 

tiac, Aoet (S.B.)j in Lieuldeu, ti;a({»t, month. — In Hindostanee, wakhi^ time.;]: 
Mountain, in Araucan,- piVe, (a particular name of the Andes) .In Youkagtr, 

pea; in Ostiac, pelle; in Andi, a Caucasian dialect, pf2.— In Sanscrit, pura, the 

Pyrenees. . 
Fieldy in AtaYtian, conouco; in Takoute, c/ionott (Y.); in Japanese, Amount, a district 

— In Chinese, koumcy kingdom, region. 
Height, in Acadian, (or Nova-Scotian,) pamdemou; in Mordwin,pafMlo;.in Mockslian, 

panda (S.B.); in Youkagir, pocfottnte, high, elevated. 
Bank, in Ottomac, cahH; in lakoute, kitto; in Laplandish, kadde; in Aino, kada- 
. schma^kodany an inclined bank. 
SeOy in Araucan, fengtien; in TungiKse, lam; in Malay, laoui «.In the £dda- 

Sesmundina, la, and f€e/»ff.§ 
Lake, in Hungarian, <o, and ferto; in Aino, io, a great lake; in Tchouktche, touot- 

touga, a gulf of the sea; in Mexican, atoyatl, lake; in Lulean, iooson, 
Rif>er, in Greenlandish, kook; in Kamtchadale, kiigh; in Samoiede, Arj^^/ie (Y.); in 

Southern Chinese, kiang; in Tchouktche, kiouk; in Kinailzi, kytnu, (chain some- 
what involved.) 
2. /(fem, in Natchez and Algonquin, missi, or me««^, (Missi-Sipi, Miss-Oun, Mtssi- 

Nipi, &c. &c.) in Japanese, mys, water; in Lieukieun mmzcm. 
Tree, in Mossa, iottkhaukhi; in Ostiac, ioukh (Y.); in Youkagir, ArtoAA, "plant 
Wood, in Chippeway, miitic; in Samoiede, mide (S. B.) 
Forest, in NaAowes9i,ochaw; in Zamuca, ogai; in Tartar, agcts (Y.) ; in Kadjak, 

kohogak, a tree; in Afghan, o^,|| (see grass.) 

2. /ciem, in.Ottomac, <(B&e; in Delaware, iaclum, or taulum (Y.); in Yakoute, /3/a; 
in Japanese, • iUHni, wood. — In Mongol, lalin, pine. — In the Friendly Islands, 
iohou, a species of tree. 

3. /deffi, in Guarani, caa; in Tupi, cagtia; in Omagua, eooa; in Yilela, cohuii; in 
Maya, /r'oo^; in Malabar, kadd* Ail these words' are related to the word for 
grass, second series. 

Bark, in Quichua, cara; in Ostiac, kar; in Tartar, kaeri; in fermian and Sclavonic, 
kora; in the Finnish of Olonetz, kor (Y.) 

Stone, rock, in Caribean, iebou; in Tamacan, tepou; in Galibi, fo6ott; in Eolioushc, 
fe, or /e/e; in Yaoi, /a6oii; in Lesghian,466. — In Aztec, <epff/, mountain, rook ; in 
Turkish, tepe; in Mongol, iahakhan, point of a rock. 

Grass, in Chiquito, hops;, in Mongol, oubotutt; in Kalmuk, a;&(t^n (Y.) — In Ya- 
koute, hosok, a branch.' — ^In Kadjak, o6om7,. plants.— ^In tlie Friendly Islands, ^<- 
go, tree,' (see forest, first series.) 

/dent, in Omagua, ca; in Guaicure, -coa; in Hindostanee, gas; in Kamtchadale, 
kakaXn, the juniper bush. — In Birman, d'khd, a branch of a tree. 

Fish, in Quichua and Chili, khcdloua; in Cochimi, cahtd; in Pocohchi, car; in Kad- 
jak, kakhJicuU; in Maya, caih; in Kolioushe, chaat; in a Tchouktche dialect, 
ikahlik; in Jesso, kara-sacki, (salmon); in Samoiede, koual,^mdkarre; in Wogul 

* 

* Edda Saeroundint,t i. p. 264. Alvismftl, Strophe 20. 

f Ibid. p. 265. The lotes were anterior to the Goths. They were giants,-^the Anakim, 
the Patagonians of the north. , 

# The root of all these words appears to be Arabic. 

4 See the Register of thp words in the ^dda Sxmundina. The word also sigolfies all 
fliuds in general. Liquor, uqxddw, 
^ Many of these words approach to the eiche of the Germans, and the oak of the English. 
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and Ostiac, hhoul; io Eoibtde, khoUa; in tbe Finnish of Carelia, kala; in Ton- 
quinese, ca, 

Id&n^ in Mobima, 6»/a«; in Yakoute, bahjik; in Tartar, haluk; ia Russian, 6e; 
huga. 

Bird, in Tamacan, ioreno; in Japanese, tori (Y.) — In Hindostanee, tchouri* 

Croose, in Ghippeway gah; in Chinese, gouh (Y«) — In Japanese, gang* — In Mant- 
chew, gaskhan^ bird. 

Breads in Chickasaw, kaiotoo; in Wokkbnsi, ikettau; in the Ostiac of Pompokol, 
koiia; m Akouscha and Koubescha, katz; m Pruczian ghieytie. 

Jfourishmeni, in Quichua, micunnan; in Otaheitan, and in the Friendly Islands, man; 
in Asiatic-Malay, moccoinim; in Japanese, YAoAs^t.. .•.,•*••;* in Ingousche, in Tou«' 
scheti, fiiak^ bread, or cake; in Altikesek, tnikeL 

Meaty in Mexican, nacail; in Greenlandish, nekke; in Japanese, niekf, f 

Boncy in Tuscaror, ohskhireh; in Armenian oakor, — /oem, in Creek, t/bm; in Ja- 
panese, /one (S. B.) ' 

Bloody in Totonaka, hicahni; in Tarahumar, laca; in Youkagir, liopkol; in Hindos- 
tanee, lohotL 

Pigy in Tarahumar, cotschi; in Chippeway, coocootsche; in Mongol, khokhai; in 
Cathay, Mat4 

Dog, in Caribeair, eaicoutchi; in Tarahumar, cocotschi; in Eamtchadale, koasa; 
in Easikoumyk, ketschi, — /dem, in Cherokee, ktira; in Ostiac, /sotVa. — fdem, 
in And], Aware, and other Caucasian idioms, khoX; in Birman, khoui^ in Aleu- 
tian, omkouk, ' ' ' . 

Boaiy in Galibi, caruma; m Otaheitan, canoa; in A'mo, according to La Ferouse, 
kahani; in Greenlandish, cayac; in Americo-Russian, <^ ^ame; in Samoiede, 
co^ovc; YAroAn, in German, canoe, j , 

Houaty in Mexican, calH.,, ; in Wogul A;o/ and koUa^ in the German and Scan- 
dinavian languages, halL 

Idemy in Lulean, ouya; in Aleutian, ouiadok^ in Ouigur, ouyon; in Tartar, out. — 
/(dem, in Chickasaw, chookka; in Eadjak, cheklicuit; in Japanese, choukouiche. 

Many in Araucan, auca; in Saliva, cocco; in Eolioushe, A;a and akkoch; in Jesso, 
okkai; in Yakoute, ogo (boy) in Guarani, acoy head. 

/(209», in Acadian, keHona; in Ostiac, kassekg in Eirgish, kea€;. in Yakoute, kisi; 
(S. B.) — In Yakoute, Am^cb, man; kiaoy virgin, etc. ; in Ouigur, kiiachou, 

IFoman, in Saliva, nacou; in 'Penohscoty neeseeweock; in Potawatam, neowoh; in 
Tchouklche, netoein, woman in general, newaitchicky young woman; in Samoiede, 
fuu; in Ostiac and Wogul, ne; in Mordwin, netscha^ in Akouscha, neisch; in 
Kottbascha, netn; in Polonese, niewiaata^—rlQ Zend, naer4; in Pehlwi, naerik,-^ 
In Hebrew, nekehah. 

2. In Mahacanni, weewon; in. the Caroline and Friendly Islands, wtfaine; in Low- 
Javanese, awtvwe,^ * ■ . 

FatheTy in Mexican, tatli^ in^ Moxa, totoi in Otomite, iaii; in Poconchi, (af; in 
Tuscarora, ata$ in Greenlandish, ato/; in Eadjak, attaga$ in Aleutian aihan; in 
Tchouktche, dlla and aitaka^ in Einai, tadak; in Turkish and Tartar, a//a; in 
Japanese, fe/e,* in Sanscrit, tada; in Finnish of Carelia, taio; in Wallachian, iai. 

2. In Lulean, pe; in Eoriake, pepe (Y.)-^In Jesaoyfan-pe; in Birman, pAaf in Si- 
amese, po ; in Sanscrit, pida, 

3. Jdem, in Yilela, op; in Eotowziand Assanian, op. (Y.) 

4. Idemy in Quichua, yo^a; in Yakoute, aya; 'in Chiquito, iyai'; in Shebay, Ama; 
in £sl6ne, ahai» (Y.) — ^In Aleutian, athau ; in Yakoute, agamy or a^om; in Wotiak, 
as ; in Permian and Siranian, ate. 

• « 

* This gap ia the chain, on the. northern ride, naturally arisea from the northern hotdes, 
beingjgnorant of the use of bread, and of aliments prepared by art 

f The corresponding words, in all the intermediate langoag^s^ diifer altogether from tiiese. 
The same re.mark is applicable to the next word. 

t Ula|;fa*Bei, Epochae Cathaiorum, ed. grav. p. 6. Klaprotb, Mines d'Orient. 

4 This wofd cotrespottdB rather with the Madagascar woiow^. The Mali^ have come fico 
M|dagMcar to America, by following the direction of the winds and currents* 
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Jdoihety in Vilela, nani ; in Maypur tna; in Cochimi, nada i in Mexican^ nonlli; in 
Fotawatam, nana ; in Tuscarora, anah ; in Pennsjlvanian, onna ; in Greenlandish, 
ananak; in Kakjak, anagah ; in Aleutian, anaan ; in Kamtchadale, na<H; in 
Tunguse, antt; in Youkagir, onta ; in Tartar, anaka^ni ana; in Ingousche, nana. 

Sony in Vilela, inake^ (son and daughter ;) in two Tchouktche dialects^ iegnika and 
rinaka ; in Tagalian and Malay, anak. The other intermediate terms are wanting. 

2. In Caribean, kxcki j in Tchemerisse, keaehx. (S. B.) — In Yakoute, iintn, 
daughter. 

3. Idem, in Penobscot, namon g in Samoiede, niama, (S. B.)* 

4. Idem^ in Maypur, ants y in Algonquin and Chippeway, ianis ; (V.) in Youkagir, 
aniou. 

Brother, in Araucan, penni; in Quichua, pana; fin Eadjak, panigoga, daughter; in 
Youkagir, pa-outch, sister;) in Lieukieu, sienrpiny elder brother ; in Hindostanee, 
beifij sister ; in Zingaree, pccn, tdem.! 

2. /(i«m, in Chippeway, onnt^; in Algonquin, amchj in Japanese, ant, eldest brother, 
OTie, eldest sister. 

3. /(olem, in Quichua, huaquey; in Tunguse, aki. (Y.) — In Mantchew, ago; in Tar- 
tar, agka; in Ouigur, a^^; in Tchouktche, aki, younger brother; inKoUoushe, 
oci^'^- and achaika, {achkik, sister,) in Kinai, tigala, dder brother. 

Sister J in Onondaga, akzia ; m Jesso, zta, elder sister ; in Yakoute, agofism ; w 

Lesghian, akiessio, 
Childj in Quichua, kuahua; in Omagua, idem i^ in Youkagir, oua ; in Aware, wusa, 

and ticM ; in Wogul, uassiim. 
Head,\n Guarani, aca; in Omagaa, toca; in Youkagir, iiok. , 

IJye, in Abipon, neoga ; in Mocobi, mco/a ; in Cnbaya, nigne ; in Peruvian, wm^ ' 
' in KinaiJzi, nagak ; in Chili, ne ; in Catawbah, neetoit/A ; in Kamtchadale, noiu/' 

in Lieukieu, nt^; (in Boman or Birman, ne, day, Hght;) in Tcheekasse, n^ ; ^ 

Mongol, nitoun ; in Kalmuck, mcfeun ; — ^In High-Japanese, netra, , 

£ye, in Mahacanni, keaaq ; in Seneca,- kakaa; in Americo-Russian, ArovoA ; in ^^' 

koute, A:(»aA: ; in Tartar, kys; in Ouigur, >ttM. * . 

The throat, in Yukatan, col; in Kalmuck, cW; in Esthonian, kaod; (throat aod 

neck,) (V.) — In Yakoute, kelga. — In Aware, 7*0/, mouth ; in Afghan, chuU. 
TongWy in Quichua, kalli; in Mongol and Kalmuck, kelen and At^/e ; in Pernuvi) 

kit ; in Esthonian keli ; in the Finnish of Carelia| kdii. (Y.) 
Too^A, in Chippeway, /t66t'/; in Ostiac, tibu and tewa; in Samoiede, /t6&e; in Aware* 

ziwy zib, zabi; in Birman, tabu. 
Hand, in Chili, kou;., at Nobtka-Sound, coucou; § in Ouigur, Aw/in 

Kasikumuck, Xruce; in Aware, Anier; in Kabutsch, koda* 
Idtfin, in Delaware, na8chk;'m Akouschka, nak. (S. B.) — In Youkagir, nogan* 
Ear, in ChUi, pUun; in Ostiac and Samoiede, pilj (S. B. and V.) The intenne- 

diate "words are unknown. _. 

BeUif, in ChUi, ptie; in Wotiak, put. (S. B.) The known intermediate ^^f^^^ 

Among the Battas of Sumatra, we find bouiouas idem, in Andi, bubit; ta^* 

Hindostanee, pt/e^« 
Idem, in Delaware, \oachtey; in the Finnish of Olonetz, wattacJw, (S. BO 
Foot, in Tuscarora, auchsee; in Kamtchadale, tchau-atchou; in Yakoute oi^^^^'^' ' 

Japanese, aksi and aUchi; in Ouigur, ajak, . . 

Idem, in Caribean, noti|;oti/i'; in Miami, necahtei; in Youkagir, noel; in S&^^'^ ' 

ngh^» • "D \ In 

Fore^oci, in Pennsylvanian, hakulu; in Touschi, ^A:a, (Caucasian) (3- ^'^"^ 

Dido, (Caucasian) ^A:u, mouth. ^ . 

Beard, in Tarahumar, efocAagouola; in Tartar, «agai; in Kalmuck, ^ac^S^ ^ ^^^ 

In Ouigur, asachal, 

* We may approximate to this rtialma, man, male, in Mantchew. ^^^ ^x- 
f This connexion wUI not appear forced to those who are aware how much names, 

press family connexions, are confounded together. topei*' 

# Pronounced hhouahhoua. It is possible that the resemblance is owing to a mere 9'|[??^^ 
§ The words of the hmgoagcs comprise between the two gaps are completely div^^^ 
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Black; 'm Chili, court; in A'tno, kouni; iii Toukine, koro; in Easikumuck, c/iotim, 

(night.)* 
fVhUey in Lulean, poop; in Vilela, pop;'in ChiquitDn, pouroibi; in Zarauca, pororo; 
• in Youkagir, poinnei. 

W/ute, in Yucatan, tac; m Totonac, zacaca; in Mongol, zagau, (V.) 
l^djin Mexican, cosiic; in Kitiri, koutzou; in Kadjak, kouightoak. — In Japanese, 

houtaou^ fine, brilliant. 
JTame, in Greenlandish, attatk ; in Tartar, at.—'Idemy among the Caribean women, 

nire; in Mongol, nyre ^ (V.) in Kadjak, athka; in Aleutian, am/ in Yakoute, 

aatia, 
Love/m Quichua, mt^Tien/ ; in Sanscrit, manya ; (V.) — In Teutonic, minnc ; but 

the intermediate words are wanting. 
Pam^ in Quichua, ncafuty ; in Ottomac, hany; in Tunguse, senan. (V.)— In Aleu- 
tian, nono/iAr. 
Gody in Quichua, pacha-camdc ; in Japanese^ kammi {khan in Sancrit, Malabar 

and Multanian, the Sun.) 
Idem^ in Aztec, tea ; in Sanscrit, deva ; in Zend, diw and dev ; in Greek, theoa ; 

in Latin, deuii, 
Lardy pr JPrince, in Araucan, toqiHy from the verb toquiriy to command ; in Aleutian, 

tokok; at Atche'm, in Sumatra, foArfto. 
To eatf itt Cora, cuaj in Tarahumar, coa ; in Mexican, qua; in Alconte, kamtgen^ 

( Kat ;) in Japanese, cwa. — ^In German, kauen^ to chew. 
/, pronoun, in Delaware, n%s in Tarahumar, n« ; in Mexican, nehuatl ; in Moture, 

n«. (S. B,) — Idmriy in Quaicure, am; id Abipon, aym; in Wogul, am,— In 

Waicure, ht ; in Mongol, Tonguse and Mantchew, bi, (Y.) 
Idem, in Wyandots, dee; in Mixtec, dt ; in Andi (Caucasian) den; in Aware, (f»(fa, 

I myself. 
Idem/m1j}i\eeai, quis ; in Totonak, ^tiiO in Kadjak, khoui; in Aleutian, Arten ; 

in Kamtchadale, komma, I ; A^«, thou ; in Tonguse-lamute, kie, I and me ; Aoti, 

thou. 
Idemj in Niadowesaian, meo ; in Yidcoute, tnin ; in Youkagir, tnatak ; in Finnish 

and Laplandish, miya. 
TImty in Huaztec, taUt ; in Youkagir, iai ; in Mexican, te-fiuatl, in Siriain, to. (Y.) 
/Te, pronoun, in Tacahumar, iche^ in Hualftec, jA/a ; in Mexican, ydtuatl; in 

Tagalian and Malay, tya. (Y.) • . 

^(6 and Yon, in Mocobi, ocom imd ocomigi ; iti Quaicure, oco and acami diguagi ; 

in AhipoD, akam and akamyi ; in Malay, comj^ and kamy ; in TagaUan, comon 

and cAma (V.) • ' v 

i^4», in Galibi, teri; in Samoiede, terem (V.) — Fn Ottomac, haa;flX Nootka-sound, 

at ; in Kadjak and Aleutian, aang ; in the Sandwich Islatlds, ai ; ia Yakoute, dk ; 

in Oatiac and Aleutian, aa; in Mexican, yye ; in Miami, iy^ ; in Jotonek, ya; 

in Tungus0, ya ; in Aleutian, ^[c; in Finnish, etc. etc. ya. 
One, in Mestican, ce ; in Jesso, zen etsoub ; in Kabardian, ze i in Aware, zo* 
Idem, in Laymon, tefoc; in Betoi, edojojoi; in Japaneise, i(;i^, ond^e ; in Birmani 

ihU ; in Lieukieu, Hia or t^fffAt. 
7^0, in Pimas, kok ; in Yakoute, ihi; in Aviare, A:^; in Permian, kik; In Esthoi 

nian, Acoi^. • 

ThftBy in Totonak, toto ; in Tagalian, taito.-^ln Chippeway, taghy ; in Mala^, 

iiga.^^n Chili, koula ; in Ostiac, kolim ; ia Esthonian, Ao/m ; in Yarura, iaram i 

in New Zealand, toroa (Y.) 
Four, in Araucan, me/i ; in Birman, leh, 

five^ in Iroquoiis, tvisk; in Yakoute, 6e« J m Esthonian, tois ; in Laplandish, wii. 
Idem/m Totonak, iaii ; m Samoiede, teiii (Y.) ' 

•^^A/, in Pimas, itAta; in Permian, %Aiamia*(Y.) • 

^ine, in Quithua, yztan; in Aware and Andi, itscK 

* The SHvu^JSnt were « horde to the north of China. The wdrd kwn^ answers to the TaHsr 
^ono, M well aa sereral other Tou-kin words. The Chinese made from it koh. Pertiaps- 
coco, black, la Aymar, and C0u|rofi<^» nighty in Tarahumary may hiire sprung from the same ro' 
YOL. III.— U 
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NoTi. — M. Vater hai cltscovered thirty-one analogies - between woi*d8 in the langiufetof 
America and Europe. Out of this number, however* thirteen are derived from the Finnish 
Uingiiagea, and naturally belong, aa well aa those from Scandinavia, to the chain of idioms of 
the north of Asia. Others are founded on error ; for instance, yzHc, cold, in Mexican^ bean 
no affinity with the Basque otia, but to the Scandinavian iw, to the Ostiac Jeeht ^tc. etct • 

The same learned gentleman has pointed out thirty-three analogies between American and 
African idioms. He might have added the following: — 

Sun, veiou, in Gafibi ; toeye^ in Yaoi.-— Ouwio, on the Gold coait; eiviaaf ia Amina; 9mt 
in Watie, a dialect in the United States. 

Hand, i$, in Lulean, Uanga^ in Kousaa ; idegh^ in Barabra. 

I, eft', in Miztec ; tUa and d!», in Koussa. 

It seems to us that these words, being found in South America, in the vicinity of the Malsj 
words, indicate the arrival of a colony of Malays, mixed witli inhabitants of Madagasca r and 
CafTres. 

We have discovered in the vocabularies of Nigritia, recently published, several new analo- 
gies ; but they do not seem to promise msch, though it is our intention to proseaute the in- 
quiry still further. 

•V.J9. The reader will please to observe, that the analogical words of the above table are 
retained in the French orthography, into which they have been translated by M. Malte-Rrun; 
it being impossible to discover what allowances he may have made, or what rules he may hare 
followed in adapting thera' to the orthoepy of that languagc^'En. 
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Description of America. — Researches concerning the navigation of the ley Sea of Iht 

■ North. — North-west coast of America. 

The extremities of America towards the north, the north-west, and the north-east, 
come now to engage our attention. These regions, however, which may be termed 
" American Siberia," even after the repent voyages of Ross, Parry, Franklin, and 
Doabt* de> Kotzebue, still continue in a great tneashre unknown. We are ignorant, 
ttUed. for instance, whether the waters seen by Mackenzie and Heame, are 

lakes, or gulfe, or a part of 'the Icy sea. The itinerary 6f Heame, propeily estimated, 
and adjusted to the true points' of the compass, would, in my opinion, conduct us 
nearly a hundred leagues more to the north-east, and probably to the shores of some 
lake or gulf connected with Baffin's Bay. Captain Fmnklin has brought the moiitli 
of Mackenzie* River almost eight degrees to the east of its assigned position. The 
sea into which this and Coppermine River fall, is salt, has tides, and is believed to 
commanic9te with the sea at Repulse Bay ; but though coasted for more than 500 
miles to the eastward, the point has not been ascertained. We are equally un- 
certain whether this sea be identical with that which washes Melville Island, the 
western limit of Parry's first voyage. On the whole, though the voyages of 
Ross, Franklin, and Parry, have brought the eastern and western shores of North 
America to within half of their former distance, the identity of the sea which 
washes Cape TumagtHriy Repulse Bay and MelviUe Island^ is far from being 
established; and the question of its extension to Icy Cape, or what is called the 
North-west Passage, remains still to be investigated. The se<^ond voyage of 
Parryt has adtled nodiing'to advance the solution of this question. The actual ex- 
istence and limits of Baffin's Bay itself, called in question by an arrogant scepticisfl), 
which mistakes its own caprices for argument, have been bstablished by the expe- 

* Hap of Connected Diacoveriesy Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. 
t In 1833, 1823. 
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ditioas of Ross and Parry ; but the discovery of Barrow's Straits, by the last of these- 
navigatorsy has authorized the learned critic still to question, whether the coasts seen 
by the intrepid Baffin are continuous, or belong to a chain of islands. The openings 
bearing the name of Jones, Smith, Whales, Wolstenholm, have not been visited in 
detail, and in the bottom of one or more of these bays, straits might possibly still 
be discovered. The extent of Greenland to the north-wqst and north-east, has 
eluded the persevering researches of the Danish missionaries. All that is known 
is, that the Greenlanders, after passing a strait, have communicated with tribes of 
their own race to the north of Baffin's bay. It is still undecided where a gulf * or 
strait is terminated, which was discovered in 1761, upon the eastern coast of Green- 
land, by Yolquart Boon, a Dane. On the other hand, the islands gjieen to the north 
of Cape Ceverovostochnoi in Siberia, the great coast of lelmer in the same latitude 
and the land of Liaikhof, have not been examined; nor do we know whether this 
land forms part of a continent, or if that continent is part of America. The im- 
mortal Cook, after having again explored Bhering's Straits,, very soon found his pro- 
gress arrested by ice, which united the two continents. Sarytchew assures us that 
this ice never thaws, or, at least, that its disappearing is so extraordinary an occur- 
rence, that it does not happen above once in a hundred years.* This immoveable 
nature of the ice, the want of ebb and flow of the tide to the north of eastern Sibe- 
ria, the light and variable winds, the comparative frequency jof clear weather, the 
arriyal in Siberia of troops of bears and foxes in a well-fed condition, which have 
traversed the Frozen Sea to the north of Cape Tchalaginskoiy all lead us to con- 
clude, that the continent of America extends very far. to the north, and actually 
forms, at the pole itself, a third great peninsula. The land discovered '^f^^*' "' 
to the north of Siberia, by Liackof, and Chtooi'nof, appears to be one ^x- tioenJ 
tremity of America. The passage between this arctic land and Siberia, contains the 
celebrated islands, which are entirely composed of the bones of the rhinoceros and 
elephant, mixed with broken shelm,-— a mass of debris, tliat appears to have been 
accum.ulated by a current which no longer found any outlet. Perhaps even Green- 
land may thus be united with America, on the north-west side ; while the coasts 
descried by Baffin, may, in part, be only an archipelago, which leaves behind it an 
inland sea, .similar to the Gulf of Mexico. It is even possible that many basins of 
the same kind may exist to the north, and north-west of America. Not one of these 
questions has been resolved by the voyages of the intrepid Parry, in other respects 
80 valuable. , 

Who, however, will dare to penetrate these frightful abodes of eternal winter; this 
gloomy region, where the si^n sheds in vain his oblique rays on plains that are doomed 
to perpetual barrenness; plains that are overspread with dreary moss, and valleys in 
which the echoes .never repeat the warbling of even a solitary bird; these places, in 
fine, where nature sees lier vivifying inflyience expire, and witnesses the awful ter- 
mination of her vast empire. 

We know not how iar a traveller might penetrate by land, if, at once 
prudent and courageous, he were to . provide against the frozen winds, 
and the want of provisions. But nothing more .can be hoped for from 
fresh attempts by sea, since Boss, Parry, Franklin, Cook, Billings, and Sarytschcw, 
have confirmed the observations of Heemskerk and Wood, Mulgrave, Hudson, Jean 
de Munck, Fox, and Baffin, who were every one of them arrested in their progress 
by either land or ice. Nevertheless, a contrary opinion has been suddenly reyived, 
by the discovery of the account of a pretended voyage round the northern extremi- 
ties of America, {>ublished by Maldonado Ferrer, which this imposter allegea that 
he himself performed in 1588. This memoir, discovered in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, and the publication of which is due lo the zeal of the learned M. Amoretti, 
is dedicated to the Royal Court of Lisbon, for the purpose of inducing that Govern- 
ment to fit put an expedition, of which, no doubt, he himself hoped to have the com- 
mand. It is composed of thirty-five paragraphs, of which the eight first detail the 
great commercial advantages of this new passage, and the necessity of occupying 

* Sarjrtschcw'i Voyagfe to the Icy Sea, t. i. p. 99. (in Uusaiau.) 
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it by a military force* From the ninth to the thirty-third paragtaphf directions 
given with regard both to the roil^e, and his pretended voyage; and the two li 
contain the plan of an expedition which he affirms ought to be sent thither.* 

Without entering into a detail of the contradictions which result frc 

an examination of Maldonado's calculations, and from comparing 
two translations of the original Spanish published, by M. Amoretti, the one in Iteli 
the other in French; we will merely remark that| in tracing his voyage on a model 
chart, the first unknown part of the route passes through some pretended Straits 
LahradoTf 280 or 290 miles in length, which would occupy, throughout its whc 
extent, the land situated to the west of Davis's Straits and Baffin's Bay. The secoi 
comprehends a navigation of three hundred and fifty miles, in an open sea^ descend! 
from 75** of latitude, to 71°.in the vicinity of Icy Cape, beyond which, neither €o( 
nor King could adva,nce from the south. The third part of this voyage conduc 
him across a part of the actual continent of Asia ; by what he calls the Straits 
^niOHi whiclif according to his bearings, ought to be looked for in Tartary, si.\i] 
miles to the west of Okhotsk. In the fourth, he lengthens out the coast of n^ineric$\ 
in one ttninteirupttd and desert line : but, accordiiig to the charts, he must have in* 
verso'l the Stannowoi mountains in the country of the Tonguts. Finally, in iU 
fiflh, he describes a great elevated coast, which, from its position, can, be nothing eis^ 
than that of the Lake Baikal. Were it even possible to adtnit that Maldonado we 
mistaken in his longitude, and that his Straits of Anian are, in fact,. what we are bc« 
quainted with under the name of Bhering or of Cook, the difficulties would still 
the same; because, in' that case, Maldonado must have crossed the Peninsula ot 
Alaska, or, at all events, must have passed through the midst of Uie Aleutian islands, 

without being able to perceive them! Besides, Maldonado's Straits of 

Anian bear no resemblance whatever to those of Bhering, being rather 
copied from those of Magellan. He pretends to have followed this route, which« 
according even to his own account, .exceeds sevffiteen hundred geographical miles 
in length, twice in the course of one'summer,.without eneQunteringice,p&oc(B, white 
bears, or any thing, in short, which is peculiar to the northern zone. But he tells 
us of a wall, above three feet high, composed of egg-shells, and speaks of beauti* 
ful trees, that retain their fruit the whole year; he found the LitchiSy a Chinese fruity 
the wild vine, and various kinds of game belonging to the temperate climates; and, 
more particularly, a species of hog with its navel on its back, and lobsters a foot aod 
a half in length ; nay, he actually afficms that he saiy a Ruman or Hanaeatic vessel, 
of 800 ionsy on its passage to Archangel!! These, with many others, are the mar* 
vellous stories which Maldonado relates. It is natural, therefore, to feel soine cari- 
osity respecting such a personage. Unfortunately, however, all that is known of 
him is reduced to two notes, the one an extract from the '^ Spanish Library" of V* 
Antonio, according to which, he was an 0I4 military officer, who was well acquainted 
with navigation and geography, and was the author of a work entitled the Picture 0} 
the Worlds and of the History of the discovery of the Straits of Anian. The other 
is extracted from the ^'Indian Library" of Antonio de Leon, from which it appears 
that Maldonado had drawn the council of the Indies into great expense, by tlie vain 
promise of discovering a compass that would not be subject to the inconvenience of 
the variation, and of a method for finding the longitude at sea. 

In the thirtieth paragraph of his plan for the expedition, Maldonado 

says that he was guided, during his voyage, by a good account written 
Martinez, a Portuguese pilot, and a native of the Algarves, but of whom no 
one knows any thing. It appears probable, therefore, that this manufacturer of pro- 
jects was in possessi6n of some unknown description of the Portuguese voyages 
through Hudson's Straits, called the Straits of Anian by Cortereal. He no doubt 
combined these notions with some hints borrowed from the Japanese, respecting the 
sea of Okhotsk. Hence, this combination of positions, which it is impossible to ad- 
mit, and this union of physical characters which belong to diflerent chmate8.t "^^^ 

* Viaggio dal Mare Atlantico al Paciiico per la via del nord-ouest, 8tc. &c. Milan, 1811* 
t Ttaron de Undenaii, Tlie probability of Maldonado's Voyage examined. In 8to. GotliSf 
1312. (in German.) 
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)Q!^«efai(kmof HftMeflAdo, in short) is no longer any thing but a bibliographical curiosity. 
If') ij(t was such stories as ^ese which mack Baffin say,* after having explored with the 
[[r^test care, in 1615 and 16 16, all the coasts of the sea which bears his name, 
iliinr* The Spaniards, a vain and jealous people^ would never have ventured to publish so 
mi: nany falBe ohaits and imaginary journals, unless, convinced of 'the existence of a 
lic^ihorth-west passage, they had been anxious to deprive of the glory of the discovery 
rrt>ithat courageous individual who should be the first to pass it. As to myself, I was 
ir: iinable to renounce this opinion, so generally received, until I was persuaded of the 
; viibsolute inipos8ibiUty<>f. finding what I had so ardently longed to discover." 
se^ This opinion of the pretended navigations of Maldonado Ferrer, seems to us to 
cerri)e still further confirmed by the late discoveries of Parry, since they do not coin- 
?r (iide with those of Maldonado, either in regard to position or physical details. 
or.u Let us then acknowledge with. this navigator, uid with all who possess any true 
i koowledge, that the extent of America to the north is still unknown, and that no one 
V ^faa8 sailed round it on that side; 

i > When we r^ect on the nature of the icy sea, it is difiicult to believe 

a: ibat navigators can eVer explore its extent Every where they have eh- 

j;; tountered fixed ice^ which has arrested their progress; or moveable ice, 

r. achich, threat^un^ to enclose them, has put all their courage to flight. Captain Wood, 

li who firmly believed in tlie . possihility of a nprthem passage, found his further pro- 

- gress stopped at 76^ by a continent of ice, which united togedier Nova<*Zemb!fl^ 

' Spitzbergen, and Greenland. Oaptaio Souter, on (he contrary, in 1780, continued 

. his course as far as 82^ 6' in a smooth and open channel. The fixed ice, however, 

:. which formed the sides, beginning to be detached, he dreaded lest his return should 

be cut off, and, accordingly, abandoned the entcrprke.*!* Although the courageous 

Baffin, and a few others, have been Able to make the' circuit of the bay that bears his 

. name, this sea has been generally found closed by a mass of fixed ice, of a bun* 

dred German leagues in length, and containing mountains four hundred feet high.;{; 

Perhaps,* Janaes' Icdand, marked in several chavts, wais a similar nikss of ice. Captain 

Wafer frankly confesses that he nlistook fixed ic^, five hundred feet in height, for 

geaaine islands. §i It often happens that this floating ice is found covered with large 

8toDe« and trees, torn up by the roots, which produces the illusion of land covered 

with vegetation. It is quite uaceitain whe^er the Dutch discovered, to* the east of 

Spitzbeigen, an actual coast^ or only an expansion of ice* In one of their voyages 

. to the north of Nova-Zembla, iheiy found a bank of bluish-coloured ice covered with 

earth, on whielr birds built their nests. |[ Two islands of ice have continued stationary 

for half a century in the bay of Disco* Dutch ^balers have visited them, and have 

given them names.ir ' 

An equal degree of danger attends moveable ice. The shock of these | Monahie iee» 
enormous masses produces a tremendous crash, which warns the seaman how easiljr 
hia vessel would be crushed to pieces if it Were caught between these floating isJand^.^^ 
frequently, the wood that drifts upon this sea, and of ^hich we shall afterwards speak 
more at length, takes fire in consequence of the violent fi-iction to which it i^ exposed 
by the movement of the ice, and smoke and flames burst forth in the midst of eternal 
winter. fl This floating wood is very firequently found charred at both ends.;]::}: In 
winter, the uitensity of the cold is continuaHy bursting asunder the mountains of ice,. 
and every moment is heard the explosion of these masses, which yawn into enor- 
mous rents. In spring the movement of the ice more generally consists of the mere 

i • Puit^at* Pilgrinn; t iii. p. 843. 

t Bacstrom's Voyage to Spitsbergen. Philoaopbical liagaztnef 1801. 

i Crantz, History of Greenland, Book i. ch. ii. 

§ Wafer, Voyage, in continuation of those of Dampi^r, t. iv. p. 304. 

I Voyages of the Dutch to the North, t. i. 47. 

1 Olafs^n, Voyage to Iceland, t. i. p. 275. (German translation.} 

** Martbn'a Voyage to the North, t. ii. p. 63.. Voyages of the Dutch to the North, 1. 1 p. 46. 
Crantz, History of Greenland, ch. ii. Forater, Observationi on Fbyaical Geography, p. 64, 
(in German.) • , 

ft Olafi^n, Voyage to Iceland, t i. p. 27€b 278. H IbkL p. 273. 
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overturniiig of these masses, which lose their equilibrium in consequence of one part 
being dissolved before another. The fog which envelopes this melting ice is so 
dense, that from one extremity of a frigate, it is impossible to discern the other.* 
At all seasons, the broken and accumulated ice in the channels or gulfs, equally 
checks the passage of the adventurer on foot, whom it would instantly ovetwhehn, 
and of the mariner, paralyzing the movements of his vessel. 
wneyVy^ * ^*® *^°^ ^^^ bolduess to couccive the idea of a party of travel- 
imd. lers, traversing in sledges this frozen sea, or the icy land which occupied 

its imagined site ? No doubt, certain precautions might enable man to respire at the 
pole itself; but, what means of ti-ansport would conduct him thither? * The counUy, 
in all probability, rugged, and elevated, like Greenland, Spitzbergen, and New Sibe- 
ria, would not admit of the passage of sledges. Neither does marine ice stretch out 
in uninterrupted plains. Overturned and accumulated in a thousand different ways, 
it frequently offers to the view castles of crystals * in ruins, shattered pyramids and 
obelisks, arches and vaults suspended in the air. Very often, too, in order to cross 
the broad and deep fissures, facilities would be required, with which the traveller 
could not be supplied. Yet with what delightful emotions would he tread those re- 
gions that had never been impressed by the foot of man ! How rich in curious obser- 
vations would be a single day and night passed at the pole 1 This, however, is not 
the place to point out the arrangement^ that would be requisite for the performance 
of such a journey. We must hasten, therefore, to unite in a descriptive form, tlie 
observationi9 that have been already collected. The second voyage of Parry has 
added but little to those of which We were formerly in possession. 
NorthweK I The northr-west region of America, the first we ishalL describe, in all 
««8««» probability commences with the land of Liaikhof, sumamed New Siberia ; 

but, as this fact still remains to be established, we will confine ourselves to Ruman 
Ameriea, into which we shall pass by Bhering's Straits, and the chain of the AletUm 
Islands, 

These islands are divided into several groups, of which the indigenous names are, 
Choy or the AUutiany properly denominated by the Russians, Jfegho, or the Andrea- 
nawskij and Kawalang^ or the Fox Islands. But the custom has prevailed of com- 
prising them all under the general name of the Aleutian hbmds. In fact, thej con- 
stitute one single and unique chain ; and might be compared to the piles of an 
immense bridge, which has formerly been thrown across from continent to continent. 
They describe, between Eamtschatka, in Asia, and the promontory of Alaska, io 
America, an arc of a circle, which almost, joins the two laiids together. They are 
distinguished into twelve principal islands, accompanied with a very great number of 
lesser ones, and rocks. Copper Island, and Bhering^s Isle, are a little detached from 
the rest, and approach the peninsula of Eamtschatka. Accordingly, we have already 
described them when speaking of Siberia. 

The population of the whole of these islands does not at present ex- 
ceed eleven hundr0d^ males, of whom, five hundred of the most robust, 
and most active, are employed by the Russian hunters. This people was formerly 
much more numerous. They had their chiefs, a particular government, and a national 
religion. But, with their population, the Russians have at the same time destroyed 
their manners, their customs, and their liberty. f Sent as slaves to hunt and to fish, 
these islanders perish in great numbers on the sea, and in ill-conducted hospitals.^ 

The i^and which appears to possess the greatest. number of inhabi' 
tnnts is Oonalasckkay and next to it Siihanakj which is immediately ad- 
joining. These islanders are of a moderate stature, and of a brown 
complexion. Their face is nound, their nose small, and their eyes black. Their 
hair, likewise black, is harsh, and very strong. They have little beard on their chin, 
but a great deal on their upper lip. In general, they pierce their lower lips, as well 
as the cartilage which separates the nostrils, and wear as ornaments, little carved 

* Account of the Danbb officers sent to Greenland in 1788. 
t Sarytchew's Voyage, v. xi. p. 23* '(In Ktissian.) 

* UngsdorflT's Voyage round the World,, v. xi. p. 222. and p. 94. (Engliih translation.) 
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pieces of bone, or glass beads* The women hare a roundness of fonn, without, how- 
ever, being pretty. They tattoo their chin, arms, and cheeks. Mild and industri* 
ous, they lAanufacture mats and baskets with consideiAble art They make curtains, 
seats, and beds, ef their mats* Their dress of bear skin is worn with the hair outer- 
most. The canoes of Oonalaschka are built with ingenuity. Their shape is pic- 
turesque. Through the transparent skin with which they are covered, the rowers 
and all their movements may be discovered. These islanders are addicted to super- 
stitions which appear to resemble Schamanism.* They do not make use of any 
marriage ceremony. When they want a wife, they, purchase her of her father and 
mother ; and take as many as they can support. If they repent of their acquisition, 
they give back the woman to her parents, who are then obliged to restore a part of 
the price. The people of this Archipelago appear to be not entirely exempted from 
unnatural appetites. They render honour to the dead, and embalm their bodies. In 
this way, a mother often preservs her lifeless infant before she qonsigns it to the earth. 
The mortal remains of their chiefs and men of wealth, are not interred. Suspended 
in hammocks, they are gradually consumed by the air.f The language of the Aleu- 
tians, difierent from that of Kamtschatka, appears to have some analogy with the 
idioms of lesso, and the Kurile Islands. In the isl^d ofOomanak, the largest, and 
nearest to the continent, the Russians have a Bishop, a monastery, a small garrison, 
and a dock-yard for building. vessels. 

The climate is more disagreeable on account of its moisture, than the 
intensity of the cold. > The snow, which falls in great quantity, does not 
disappear till the month oC May. Almost all the islands contain very lolly moun- 
tains, which are composed of a species of jasper, partly of a green and red colour, 
but, in general, of a yellow tint; with veins of a transparent stone,, which resembles 
chalcedony.. The island of Tanaga contains lakes of fresh water. 
There are volcanoes also, sonie of which are extinguished, others in 
activity. These -latter are found in the islands of Takawangha, Konag 
and Oomanak. In this latter island, in that of Kunaghi, as well as that of Oona- 
laschka, boiling springs issue from. their frozen soil, in which the natives cook tlieir 
meat and fish. 

The only quadrupeds met with on these islands are fo^es and mice. Among tlie 
birds, are observed ducks, partridges, teal, cormorants, gulls, and eagles. 

The islands that are nearest to America produce some pines, larches, and oaks. 
On the western islands, nothing is met with but stunted willows. The verdure exhi- 
bits considerable richness. The mountains produce brambles, and the valleys wild 
rasps, which are of a white colour, and have an insipid taste. 

The island of Koddak is mountainous, and intersected with valleys. 
Its inhabitants, who calL themselves Kofiiaghesiy are about two thousand 
five hundred in number, without reckoning the Russians, who have fixed their princi- 
pal establishment here. The habitations of the islanders of Kodiak, less sunk in the 
ground than those of the Aleutians, partake, at the same time, of the nature of caverns 
and of huts. They have even introduced the .luxury of an opening, for the escape of 
the smoke. The women absolutely idolize their children. Some of them educate 
them in a very effeminate manner. They allow their chiefs to select them as the obr 
jects of a depraved passion. These young people are then dressed like women, and 
are employed in aU the domestic occupations of the household. 

The vegetable productions of the island of Kodiak are the alder, an immense 
quantity of rasp and goose-beny bushes, and a great variety of roots, which, together 
vrilh fish, constitute the food of the inhabitants. In the interior of the island, 
the pine tree forms very extensive forests, and furnishes excellent timber for 
building.J . • 

That part of the continent comprehended under the name of Ruman 
'^mrtcoj the sovereignty of which has been claimed by the court of 
Hussia, as a land first discovered and occupied by Russian subjects, presents on every 

* See vol. i. part i. p. 271. f Geoi|;i« the RuMian Natton^ p. 373. 

t Stxhlin'f Deicription of Kodiak, &c. p. 32—34. 
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side the most savageand ^oomy a{ipearaiice. Above a nmge of hHk eofered with 
pines and birch, rise naked mountains, crowned with enormous masses of ice, which 
oftoQ detach themselves, and roll down with a dreadful noise into the yalleys below, 
which they entirely fill up, or into the rivers and bays, where, remaining without melt- 
ing, they rise in banks of crystal. When such a mass faUs, the crashing forests are 
torn by the roots, and scattered to a dbtance; the echoes resound along the shores 
with the noise, of thunder, the sea rises up m foam, ships experience a violent concus* 
sion, and the affrighted navigator, witnesses, almost in the middle of the sea, a 
renewal of those terrific scenes which sometimes spread such devastation in Alpine 
regions.* Between the foot of thes6 mountains and the sea, there extends a stripe 
of low land, the soil of which is almost every where a black and marshy earth. This 
ground is Only calculated for producing coarse, though numerous mosses, very ahort 
grass, vacciniasy and some other little plants. Some of these marshes, hanging on 
the side of the hills, retain the water like fi sponge, while their verdure makes Ihem 
appear like solid ground ; .but, in attempting to pass them, the traveller sinks up to 
the mid-leg. I Nevertheless, the pine tree acquires a great size. upon these gloomy 
rocks. Next to the fir, the. most common species is that of the alder. In many 
places nothing is to be seen but dwarf trees and shrubs. Upon no coast with which 
we are acquainted, have there been remarked such rapid encroachments of the sea 
upon the land. The truuks of trees that had been cut down by European navigators, 
have been found .and recognized, afler a lapse of ten years. These trunks are found 
sunk in the water, with the earth which supported them. 

The inhabitants of the coast of Bhering's Straits appear to belong to 
the same race as the Tchouktches, on the opposite coast of Asia, 
although they are said to be at war with them. Their huts, more ■ numerous than 
might be supposed in a similar cUmate, are situated along the shores of the sea, as 
far as the Kamtchatkan GrtUf^'l to which Captain Cook gave the name of the jBoy oj 
Bristoly because in fact, it resembles that Bay in England. The interior has notheea 
visited. The KontM inhabit the eastern part of the peninsula of Alaska, which is 
almost separated from the continent by the Lake Schelekmc, They appear to he of 
the same race as the Aleutians, as well as the Kenaitzcy their neighbours to the east 
The latter have given their name to the Kenaiizian Gidff previously known under the 
name of CooJ^a Riter. Notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, no large river 
has been discovered here.. Farther to the east, live the Tchougalcheay& people of au 
imposiQg stature, who speak an idiom resembling that of the Tchouktches. The 
bay, covered with islands, and called by Captain Cook JVbrton^s Inlet^ bears the name 
of the TchaugaUhean Gulf^ in the Russian' charts. A river Sjeparates this tribe from 
that of the Ougalachmiuiay who live near the celebrated mountain of St ERas^ which 
is probably a volcanic peak, and is caJculated to have an elevation of 2,T75 toises. 
It was in the environs of this mountain that Bbering landed, in the bay which bears 
his name, called in the idiom of the indigenous inhabitants, the bay of Ikatah The 
Hew Anhan. I Russiaus havo built a small fort there ; but Sitka^ or JVVto Archang^f^ 
^ I their last establishment, is situated two dpgreea farther to the south, in 

one of the islands which Vancouver' had denominated the Archipelago of King 
George III. A milder climate allows of the vigorous growth of the pine, the Ame- 
rican cedar, and several other trees. Berries of an excellent taste are likewise met 
with ; fish is abundant and delicious, and. rye' and barley have succeeded there. 
TheKdoo^ The warlike and ferocious KoUmgiSy KoliaujeSy or KaiougiaiWj inhabit 

this coast. Possessing some fire arms, they still cany on an obstinate 
war against the Russians. § It was in the territory of the EalougianS) 
that the unfortunate La Peyrouse discovered the Port des Franfais, which has beeo 

m 

* Vancouver, t. v. p. 57, &c. BillingSy v. xi. p. 133, Cook'0 Third Voyage. 

f Vancouver, vol. v. p. 76, 

^ Or KamtchtU9kaia g but the last syllables are only the terminationa of the Bussian adjec- 
tive in the feminine, corresponding to the substantive guba. It becomes necessary, therefore* 
to Anglicise it, in. order to make it correspond wiib gulf, 

^ Unenski's Voyage Round the world, p. 162. (English translation.) Langdorfk Xopi^ 

lund the World» t. &• p. 217. (English translation.) 
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immortalized by the noble and unhappy sacrifico of the brothers La Borde. The 
French navigators give the most favourable account of the active and industrious 
spirit of the natives. Forging of iron and copper ; working a kind of tapestry with 
the needle ; weaving, with a great deal of ingenuity and taste, hats and baskets of 
reeds ; hewing, sculpturing, and polishing serpentine stone : such are the first indi- 
cations of the 'incipient civilization of this tribe** But a strong propensity to theft, 
an indifference to the ties of kindred and marriage ; the dirtiness of their cabins, and 
tlie disgusting custom of wearing a piece of wood in a slit in their lower lip, esta- 
blishes a resemblance between them and their savage neighbours, and the Siberian 
Russians, who come and aggravate here all the evils of primitive barbarism^ 

The fur which the Russians tobtain from these countries, is chiefly pro- 
cured from the sea-wolf, as well as other animals of the genus Phoca, 
and likewise from the sea-otter. These latter animals, incessantly hunted, begin 
now to become rare. The Indians employed as hunters, bring from the interior of 
the continent foxes' skins of a blue, black, and grey colour. Already, parties of 
Russian hunters have passed the Rocky Mountains, and, in all probability, their num- 
bers are augmented by Canadian and American hunters. The Russian Company of 
America possesses a capital of jS260,000. Those who are principally interested in 
this trade, are the merchants of Irkoutsk, a town in Siberia. The factories spread 
along the coasts of the continent, and -upon the islands, are nothing more than a col- 
lection of huts, surrounded by a palisado of wood. A single ship of war would carry 
these feeble posts, one after the other, and would obtain rich booty from the store- 
houses of the Company. Even a party of resolute Canadian hunters would be suf- 
iiciont for this purpose ; because the natives, detesting the Russians, would doubt- 
lessly, join their enemies. It may be questioned if such distant and precarious 
establishments are sufficiently valuable for the Russians to expose themselves to the 
risk of disputes with the English and Anglo-Americans, which seem to be the inevi- 
table result of the continual advance of the hunters on both sides. 

The countries that extend to the south of Russian America, as far as [ Sr?h?SJIt^ 
the confines of California, appear to form along succession of plateaus, | wertt^ion. 
or very elevated basins, which are circumscribed to the east and west by two chains of 
mountains, the most western of which is, what the English have deno- Txhe rocky 
minated the Stony, or Rocky Mountains. It is at the foot of thdife | "*«">'""• 
mountains that the largest rivers of North America take their rise, such as the Mis- 
souri, which flows to the south-east; the Sachatchmoin, or Bourbon River which runs 
to the east ; and the Oungiguh, which is lost towards the north. The other 4)reci- 
pitous face of the north-west plateau forms a great chain parallel to the sea coasts, 
and always at a short distance from the Pacific Ocean. This distinction between the 
two chains which support the north-west plateau, appears to us to result from the obser- 
vations of those who have traversed this country from east to west. The first of these 
travellers is Mackenzie, who, in his map, places the chain of the Rocky Mountains at 
more than a hundred leagues from the shore of the Pacific Ocean. These mountains 
appeared to him to rise about 3000 feet above their base, which must, itself, be very 
elevated ; since our traveller experienced a more intense degree of cold there than 
at Fort Chipiwyan.l Their summits were covered with perpetual snow. He then 
descended to a more temperate valley, through which flows the Tahoutche Tesa^, or 
Columlna River.'l 

Here is manifestly the boundary of th© chain of the Stony Mountains. This 
chain continues a hundred leagues distant from the Pacific Oceafi, or, at least, eighty, 
after allowing something for the sinuosities and ramifications. 

Mackenzie then ascended very lofty iftountains, where he found him- SSIfTuio 
self obliged to walk on snow in the month of June.§ After this, he north wou 
descended towards the sea by an extremely rapid dedivity; the climate immediately 
changed, and the empire of spring succeeded that of winter. Another modem tra- 

* La PeyrouM's Voyage Hound the World, chsp. ix. 

t Mackenzie's Travels, (French translation,) t. xi. p. 274—310, fcc. 

* Ibid. p. 339—345. h Ibid, t iii. p. 145—151. 
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yellery Captain VwMowser^ oonstantlj obserred a very high chain of moimCains whksh 
elosel/ bordered the shores of the continent, and in many places were covered with 
perpetual snow. La Peyrouse, Cook, Dixon, and all Uie other navigators, peromved 
this maritime chain of the north-west, which runs parallel to the coast, from Cook's 
Inlet to New Albion, a distance of more than 1000 leagues. Even the peninsula 
of California appears to be nothing more titan the extremity of this great chain, dis- 
engaged from its secondary branches and terraces, or lower ridges, which in New 
Albion, somewhat conceal its. direction. 

^jjjJl^**- I In order to throw some light on our description, we shall adopt the 
vanmrer. | nomenclature of Captain Vancouver* According to the maps of this 
able observer, JVeto Georgia is situated between the 45^ and 60® of north latitude. 
Its limits towards the interior are not determined. The Gfii^ of Georgia is very 
considerable, and communicates with the Pacific Ocean to the south by Claasefg 
Strait, which is supposed to be that of Juan de Fuca, and to the north, by Queen 
Charlotte's Strait. The river Columbia traverses the southern part and interior of 
this division. 

Quadra, or Vancouver Island, better known under the name of J^ootka, is situated 
opposite New Georgia. The English have an establishment in Nootka Sound. 

^ew Hanover extends from the 50th td the 64th parallel. In front of its coasts 
are situated the Fleurieu Islands, discovered and named by M» La Peyrouse, but 
unintentionally deprived of their appellation, by Vancouver, in assigning them to the 
Prinee99 Royal of England. To the north, there are two arms of the sea which 
penetrate very far into the land, and have been called Inchbrdok's Canal, and Gard- 
ner's Canal. The great island of Queen Charlotte is separated from the coast of 
New Hanover, by a broad channel, or arm of the ocean. The southern promon- 
tory of this island was named Cape Heclor by La Peyrouse, and Cape St* James by 
Vancouver. 

JVeio Comteatt extends from the 54th to the 57th parallel. It comprehends a nam- 
her of islands, designated under the name of PitVs, or the Prince of Wales's Archi- 
pdago^ The coast is completely intersected by friths,- or channels, which penetrate 
very far ii^ the country, especially the Portland channel; but no river of any length 
has yet b^i discovered. The currents of water that have been met with scarcely 
merit the nanft of rivulets. 

^ew Norfolk runs as far as the 60th parallet. To the south it comprehends Jid- 
miraliy Island^ and King George^ a Archipelago; but, as the Russians now occupy 
these coasts, and the name of the natives, (the Kolioujea,) is known, the English 
denomination will soon disappear. 

Keir ocorgia. | JVew Georgia presents the prospect of a moderately elevated coast, 
agreeably diversified by hills, meadows, little woods, and brooks of fresh water. 
But behind these banks rise mountains covered with perpetual snow. Mount JRot- 
MoQnttiai. nier and Mount Olympics tower at a distance above the other summits. 
Vndnetioiu. The former is discernible at the distance of a hundred geographical 
miles.* Very rich minerals of iron appear to exist in great abundance. Stones, 
for building, quartz, gun-fijnts, a great variety of calcareous and argillaceous soils, 
and manganese are met with. A luxuriant vegetation indicates the fertility of the 
soil. The forests contain immense quantities of the fir with yew leaves, the white 
pine, touramahacy poplar of Canada, arbor vitce, common yew, black and common 
oak, American ash, hazel, sycamore, sugar-maple, mountain and Pennsylvanian 
maple. Oriental strawberry, American alder, common willow, black alder of Canada, 
and the cherry tree of Pennsylvania. 

The quadrupeds present nothing remarkable. Bears have been seen, as well as 
the fallow deer of Virginia, and foxes, but neither the bison, nor the mu^ ox, these 
animals not appearing to pass the chain of the rocky mountains in the northern lati- 
tudes. Among other sea birds have been recognised black gulls, similar to those of 
New Holland and New Zealand. Among the land birds there is a spe- 
cies of the hunting bird, the brown eagle, and the cfagle with a white head, 

* Vancouver, t. iii. p. 3, and 35, edit. 8vo. 
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the flwallow fisher^ some rwy ptetty varieties of the woodpecker, and an unknown 
bird, resembling the heron, hvLtfourftBet in height, and having a body as large as that 
of the torkey-* 

In order to become acquainted with the interior of New Georgia, we 
most accompany Messrs, Lewis and Clarke.f These American travel- 
lers having quitted their boats on the Missouri, on the 18th August, embarked again 
on the 7th of October, at the western side of Ube mountains, upon the river JSSim- 
koushij in boats which they themselves had constructed. During this part of their 
journey, hunger and cold combined together to aggravate their sufierin^s. The sal- 
mon had ceased to frequent the rivers, and horses* flesh was oAen th^if principal food. 
The intensity of the cold is easily explained, by the elevation of the*country, and the 
height of the mountains. In the place at which the Americans quitted the Missouri, 
they had a prospect of mountains covered with snow in the middle of summer, situ- 
ated in between 4$° and 47^ of latitude, whence it is to be inferred that the summits 
of these mountains rise into the region of perpetual snow. This region commences 
ia Europe, at the same latitude, at nine or ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. But even admitting that the more intense cold of North America briugs this 
region farther south, we may allow these mountains a height of eight or nine thousand 
feet above tiie surface of the ooean* During their passage across the 
mountains, it would appear that this expedition did not discover any trace 
of volcanoes; for the detonations which occasioned them so much astonishment, no 
doubt proceeded from the bursting of glaciers, or from avalanches, which were de- 
tached from the mountains. It wad in the middle of the rainy season that they 
anrived at the Columbia, after which they had heavy falls of rain both day and night. 
The little clothing and bedding, that had escaped all the adventures which they had 
encountered up to this moment, now fell in pieces, and could no longer be made use 
of. Their courage did not sink, however, under so many reverses. The f ^^{'^'^ 
waters of the Kouskouski ^re as Hmpid as crystal. At the place where coiumfia. 
it falls into the river Lewis, another branch of the Columbia, the Kouskouski is ISO 
yards broad. The river Lewis, at its confluence with the Columbia, is 575 yards, 
and the Columbia itself 960 in breadth. A little below their junction, the latter river 
acquires a breadth from one to three miles. From the junction of the two rivers 
the country presents nothing but a succession of plains, without trees, and is merely 
sprinkled over with a few willow bushes. Still lower down rapid currents are met 
with, and there are evea very considerable cascades. The most rapid of these cur- 
rents is that of a diannel not more than forty-five yards in breadth, in which all the 
waters of the Columbia are pent up. Our travellers cleared this dangerous passage 
in their canoes, below which the river flows in a smooth and tranquil stream, and they 
fottttd themselves in a charming and fertile valley, shaded by lofty forest trees, in- 
tersected by small lagoons, and possessing a soil susceptible of every kind of culti- 
vation. The trees are remarkable for the greatest beauty. The fir rises | oipaitie fix*. 
sometimes to a height of 300 feet, and even attains a circumference of forty-five 
feet These giants of the vegetable kingdom combine elegance with majesty, their 
columns sometimes towering 200 feet high before they divide into bmnches. Some 
of the tributary streams of the Columbia might pass for large rivers. One of them, 
the MfdtnovMhy which issues from the rocky mountains towards the south-east, and 
not far from the sources of (he Rio-del- Norte, is very broad, and, in many places, 
exceeds twenty-five feet in depth, even at a great distance from the sea. 

It is particularly remarkable that in the bed of the Columbia, and of the last men- 
tioned river, a great number of erect trunks of pine trees are firmly rooted at the bot- 
tom of the water, although," in many places, the river is thirty feet deep, and no where 
less than ten. Judging from the shattered state in which these trees were found, 
they must have been in this condition fully 20 years. It might hence be concluded 
that the bed of this river has undergone great changes. The observations, however, 
which have been collected during this first expedition, are not suflicient to furnish us 
with any satisfactory information on the subject. 

• VAncouver^ p. 7. 

t Lewit and Clarke's Travels to the Misiouri and to the Pacific Ocean. Washington, 1 
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NootiM M«i» I Among (he islands of New Geoiigia, that of Nootkk alone metits ae- 
tention. Black granite, mica, grit for grind-stones, and hematites are found there.* 
The vegetable earth in some places forms a bed of two feet in thickness. One is 
agreeably surprised to find a milder cUmate here than on tiie eastern coast of America 
in the same latitude. In the month of April, Fahrenheit's thermometer was never 
below 4S^ during the night, and in the day it rose to 60^. The grass was already a 
foot in length.! The climate is as favourable to the growth of trees as that of the 
continent. • 

What negligence on the part of the Spaniards, not to have taken possession of this 
agreeable and fertile country; a country which, being situated in the rear of their co- 
lonies, might, in the hands of intelligent masters, become a military and commercial 
Amnicflnet- post of the highest importance! Already the inhabitants of New York 
ttbttihment. \iQ,yQ formed a commercial company, for the furs of the Pacific Ocean, 
the principal establishment of which, situated 14 miles from Cope DisappoitUment, is 
called Fort A8toria.l 

ytw nmoTer. | That part of JVeio Hanover which borders upon the open sea, resem* 
bles New Georgia, both in its vegetable productions and the structure of its soil. 
Pine trees, maple, birch, and apple trees, are met with there. Near Fitz Hught'i 
Strait J the coast consists of perpendicular rock, divided by crevices, in which a veiy 
inflammable turf is found, and pine trees of moderate thickness. § The interior of 
JV*et0 Hanover was visited in 1793 by Mackenzie. The great river Tacouteh^-Tes^ 
descends from the rocky mountains, and oflen rolls its rapid course between walls of 
perpendicular rock. The mountains are covered with snow, which, in some places, 
even descends so low that the road passes over it in the middle of summer. These 
mountains descend abruptly towards the Pacific Ocean, and the rivers that flow to the 
west have no great length of course. There are numerous small lakes; and sinks or 
tunnels, of a regular cotiical form, such as are frequently met with in calcareous coua- 
triea. || 

The same luxuriant vegetation is observed here as in New Creorgia. The pines 
and birch trees compose forests, on the more elevated parts of the country. Upon 
the lower mountains, the cedar is met with, or rather the cypress, of so enormous a 
size, as sometimes to measure twenty-four feet in circumference, and the ^Ider rises 
forty feet high before it sends off any branches. There are also poplars, firs, and 
probably, many other useful trees. IT The wild parsnip grows in abundance round the 
lakes, and its roots furnish a nourishing food. The rivers contain trout, carp, and 
salmon. The latter of these fish are caught near dykes, constructed across the 
river, which reminds us of the salmon fishery of Norway. 

Hew Connrsn. | JVew Cormcall experiences a much more intense degree of cold, than 
the two preceding countries. At 53^ 30', upon Gardner^ $ Channelj which, it is true, 
penetrates very far into the country, mountains are seen, covered with ice and snow, 
that seem never to melt.^* Nearer the sea, the climate becoming milder, allows 
forests of pine to cover the naked and steep rocks. The strawberry plaint, corneile 
shrub, gooseberry bush, and the plant called the Labrador iea, are found in consi- 
derable quantities. Hot springs have been discovered ; and there is an island entirely 
composed of slate ;tt &nd a curious rock, shaped like an obelisk, has been deno- 
minated the JVew Eddyatone. Floating wood is foutid in great abundance in many 
parts of this coast. 
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In the islands which Vancouver has dlBsignated by the names of George 
the Third^s Archipelago^ and Admiralty Mands^ the soil, although rocky, 
contains several crevices, stripes, and little plains, which support magnificent forests 
of pine and other lofly trees ; and no where is perpetual snow discovered. This m* 

• Cook's Third Vpyage, t. iii. p. 73, 8vo. edition. t Ibid. p. 57. 

t National Intelligencer, an American Journal, June 22, 1813. 

% Vancouver, t. ii. p. 174—178. 

I Mackenzie's Voyage, t. iii, p. 103, M. Castera'a translation. 

1 Mackenzie's Voyage, p. 99, 150, 247. •• Vancouver, t iii. p. 274. 

ft Vancouver, p. 339. 
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contestaUjr prOTet thftt it is the elevation of the soil that renders the climate of the 
contineot so severe. 

It ia especially in the onWroas of Nootka, that European travellers 
have had an opportunity of ohservinff the indigenous inhabitants. These 
savages call themselves Waka9h. 'Hieir height is above the middle^stature, and they 
are of a muscular frame. Their features are characterized by a prominence t>f the 
cheek-bones. Their face is oAen very much compressed above the cheeks, and ap- 
pears to sink abruptly between the temples. Their nose, flat at the base, is marked 
bj wide nostrils, luid a round point. Their forehead is low, their eyes small and 
black, and their lips, broad thick and round. In general, they are entirely destitute 
of beard, or, at most have only a small thin tufl at the point of their chin. This 
deficiency, however, is perhaps, owing to an artificial cause ; for, some of them, and, 
especially their old men, have bushy beards, and even mustachios. Their eye- 
brows are scantily supplied with hair, and are always straight ; but they have a con- 
siderable quantity of very harsh, and very strong hair on their head, which, without 
a single exception, is black and straight, and floats on their shoulders. A coarse 
dress of linen, with a covering from the skin ofthe beat or sea otter, red, black, and 
white pigments, with which they besmear their body, the whole of their ordinary 
costume, in short, forms the image of wretchedness and ignorance. Their ^i^j, ^^^ 
war-dress is extraordinary. They muffle up their head with pieces of ^*^^ 
wood, carved into the representation of eagles, wolves, and porpoises' heads. Seve- 
ral families Uve together in the same hut, the wooden half partitions of which, give 
it the appearance of a stable. Some of their woollen stuffs, although manufactured 
without a loom, are very good, and are ornamented with figures of a brilliant colour. 
They carve clumsy statues of wood* 

Their light canoes, which are flat and broad, bound over the waves in the steadiest 
manner, without the assistance of the outrigger, or balance hoardj an essential dis- 
tinction between the canoes of the American tribes, and those of the southern parts 
of the East Indies, and the islands of Oceanica. 

The apparatus of which they make use in hunting and fishing, is equally 
ingenious and well executed. A kind of oar, furnished with teeth, with 
which they ho(^ the fish, is particularly noticed. This weapon, as well as the jave- 
lins with which they strike the whale, announce a high inventive genius. The javelin 
is composed of a piece of bonOi furnished with two barbs, in which is fixed the oval- 
cutting edge of a large myscle-shellf which forms the point. Two or three fathoms 
of co^ are attached to it. In order to throw this weapon, they use a stick, 12 or 15 
feet in length, with the line attached to one extremity, and the javelin to the other, so 
as to detach it from the stick, like a buoy, when the animal escapes.* 

The tribes that inhabit New Georgia, difier in stature, manners, and S£Srtild*of 
mode of living ; but in their characteristic features, they quite resemble New Gcmvia. 
the inhabitants of Nootka Sound. The apparent depopulation of the environs of 
Port Discoveryy is singularly contrasted with the great number of skulls and other 
hiunan bones which have been found collected together here, as if all the neighbour- 
ing tribes had made this their common cemetery.! Messrs. Lewis and Clark have 
observed the inhabitants of the interior. In descending the rocky mountains, they 
saw several tribes, who have the habit of fh&ttening the heads of their Fbtcencd 
children, at a very early period of infancy. The Solkouks have their "^"^ 
heads flattened to such a degree, that the top of the head is placed in a perpendicular 
line to their nose. The idioms of these tribes difler as much as their features. The 
language of the liniuchutSf is understood by all the tribes that inhabit the Columbia, 
l^bove its great fall; but near the coast, it is not understood, and they make use ofthe 
idiom ofthe EchfiUnUj which is completely diflerent. Thejanguage of the Kilkmuka 
i'*) very widely diffused among the tribes that live to the soutH, between the coast and the 
river Multnomah. The Koukousea^ who border on the Killamuks, but live farther in the 
interior, are of another race, are fairer, and have not their heads flattened. In gene- 
ral, the colour of all these tribes, whether they have round or flat heads, is of a brown 

* Cook's Third Voyage, patnm. f Vancouver, t. ii. p. 14^ teq* 
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copper hue, and is clearer than that of the tribes of the Missouri and Louisiana. 
Woman is not degraded as among nations of hunters ; but is treated vi^ considera- 
ble attention by this people, who subsist by fishing. The sea air destroys their eyes 
and teeth. The tribes who live near the great fall of the Qolumbia, build their houses 
of wood, a degree of industry which is not met with in the immense tract of countiy 
between this fall and Saint Lewis.* 

Tribes or New Some tribes of JVew Htmaver, observed by Mackenzie, present to us 
"■*'*"• several characteristic features, which recal to our recollection the island- 

ers of Otaheite and Tpngataboo. The inhabitants of the Salmon River, or, as they 
themselves call it^ Annahr^oit'TesB^j live under a despotic government. f They bare 
two religious festivals ; the one in spring, the other in autumn. ;|; In their solemn 
entertainments, they spread mats before their guests, while the people are seated in 
front in a semicircle. They mark their friendship for an individual by clothing him 
with their own dress, to which they sometimes add the offer of their place in the con- 
jugal bed.§ But these characteristic manners are likewise met with among many 
other tribes of America and Asia. These tribes are generally of a middling stature, 
strong, and muscular, have round faces, prominent cheek-bones, small, reddish-grey 
eyes, and a complexion of an olive-copper colour. Their head assumes a conical 
shape, in consequence of continual pressure from infancy. Their hair is of a deep 
brown. They make their dress of a kind of stuff composed of cedar bark, and some- 
tte^Sra^ I times interlaced with otter skin. They are clever sculptors. Their tem- 
udkuu. I pies are supported by wooden pillars, carved- into caryatides. Some of 
these figures are in an upright posture, in the attitude of conquerors: others are stoop- 
ing, overwhelitied, as it were, with their load. || 

siottd-coMN The Sloud-Cows Indians inhabit that part of the country where the 

xadiaoi. high chain of mountains that border the sea begins to sink towards the 

basin of the river Tacoulcy'Tess^^ These Indians possess an agreeable physiog- 
nomy, evince a great love of cleanlin^s, and do not ill-treat their women. They 
preserve the hopes of their parents enclosed in chests, or suspended on posts.H 
Though faithful guardians of the property deposited with them by travellers, they en- 
deavour to steal whatever they find in the possession of those very strangers.^^ 

The Indians named J^Ttmscottd, or of the Cascade, the Mtgailers, and 
the Atnahs, inhabit the summit of Tacoutch6-Tess6. Among their va- 
rious idioms, there are some that resemble the languages of the Chi pi wans, and other 
nations of Canada. 

Vancouver saw villages on the coast that were built upon a sort of artificial terrace, 
the representation of which, as given in the atlas of this traveller, reminds one a Utile 
of the Hippos of New Zealand. The village of Chelaskys, situated in Johnson's 
Strait, although composed of miserable huts, is ornamented with paintings, which 
appear to have a hieroglyphical meaning. This description of painting is diffused 
over the whole of the north-western coast. 

i^Mnkitan* | The inhabitants of TchinkUanf Bay^ called by the English JVor/oM 
'■**^ J Bay^ in King George's Archipelago, resemble, in stature and figure, 
those of Nootka; but their coarse, harsh hair, establishes a likeness between them 
and the more northern nations and the Esquimaux. The young people pluck out 
their beard, but the old allow it to grow. Their women wear an extraordinary kind 
of ornament, which gives them thfe appearance of having two mouths; it consists of a 
small piece of wood, which they force into the flesh below their under lip.ft These 
people show a great deal of address in their manner of carrying on trade, and are 
exceedingly courageous in the whale fishery. Their tanning, carving, painting, and 
other arts, prove them to be an intelligent arid industrious people. ■ They preserve 
the heads of their dead iqia kind of sarcophagus, ornamented with {fdlished stones.;! 
Thar mem- j The moral* sketch which we have now traced of the tribes of New 

ee tothfi j (j^Q|.gia lyj^j jf g^ Hanover, proves that their genius has been developed 
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• Lewis and Clark's Travels. f Mackenzie, t. Ui. p. STl. * Ibid, t iii. p. ^7^- 

§ Ibid. p. 181. I Ibid. t. iii. ir^. 1 1bid. p. 109. &c. 

•• Ibid. p. 286. ft Mapchand's Voyage, t. i. p. 243. 

't llixoii*s Voysge Hound the World, (f^nglisb) p. 181. 
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during maaj ages of liberty. We must allow that in the idioms,* mannerB, and be* 
lief of these tribes, there is some similitude with the Aztecs, or Mexicans. Which 
of these two nations is the source of the other] Judicious criticism suggests that, to 
place the cradle of Mexican civilisation in the midst of tribes of fishermen, would be 
to hazard an important conclusion from a small number of equivocal facts. Another 
hypothesis, altogether absurd and contemptible, considers ^em as a colony of thd 
Malays of Polynesia, with whom they have not the lightest physical resemblance* 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Ref^ioM of the Jforih^ and J^orih^Eaii ; or the Couniry on Mackmzie^B River ^ and 
the Country round Hudson^ 9 Bay; i^drodor, Greenland^ Icekmd, and Spitz^ 
bergen. 

When we quit the north-west region, cross the Rocky Mountains, | Gcneni Tiew. 
and approach towards Hudson's Bay and the unknown frozen seas, we perceive an 
immense country, intersected with lakes, marshes, and rivers, to a greater extent than 
any other part of the globe with which we are acquainted. Few mountains rise 
above this savage and icy plain. The numerous waters of these countries may be 
reduced to two classes ; some flow towards the unknown seas of the north, others 
roll their tributary streams to Hudson's Bay. Among the former, we observe the 
river Athapeacoto^ or the Rein- Deer ; and the Oungiganj or the River of Peace, The 
first of these comes from the south, and loses itself in the lake of the mountains, or 
lake Athapescow ; the second descends from the plateau of the north-west When 
high, it flows over into the lake Athapescow ; "but when it is low, it receives the 
waters of that lake. The united river bears the name of the Slave River, SjJSiji!' 
and empties itself into the Slave Lake, from which issues Mackenzie's Hirer. 
River, that runs towards a northern sea, or gulf, hitherto little explored. Lately, in- 
deed, as was noticed in the former Book,t the adventurous Franklin surveyed 600 
miles of its coast, proceeding from the mouth of Copper-Mine River, almost directly 
to the east-ward, in the parallel of 67® 30' north. At the warmest season of the 
polar year, the greater part of it was .girt with ice, and the land almost constantly 
covered with snow. The water approached so much to the saltness of the sea, that 
(his experienced mariner does not seem to have been able- to remark any appreciable 
difference. Tides were also observed. It abounds in islands, and no coast known 
affords more numerous or deeper indentations into the surrounding land. To these 
dreary regions, even the hardiest Indian hunters refused to accompany the English, 
who, nevertheless^ met with fVequent traces of Esquimaux, a race which, diminutive 
in stature and deficient in courage, every where seeks shelter amid the desolation of 
the pole. ;];Slave Lake, which is more than a hundred leagues in length, is sprinkled 
with islands that are covered with trees resembling the mulberry. Mackenzie found 
them loaded with ice in the middle of June. All the lakes and rivers in this district 
unite to form one uninterrupted current of water, extending above 600 leagues in 
length, and have a remarkable resemblance to the magnificent rivers of Siberia. One 
is tempted to inquire, why do such superb streams waste their fertilizing waters upon 

^ * Scarcely, in idiom. Vater gives sevenl dialects of each, but nothing can be more dissiinU 
hr than the Aztec and New Georgian. The latter wants the great American characters of 
epemheMu and eompoution. Mithridates, Von Adelung, iii. 65, 225— 238.'-*Tb. 
t Page 154. t Franklin's Journey to the l*olar Sea» 189*-o61, paenm, 
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• 
these frozen deserts? Thej manifest the power, and, we cannot-doubt, the wisdom 
of their Creator. 

naurne'acirer. | The Copper-JMtfM hver, discovered by Heame, likewise flows towards 
the north, but is only of a moderate size, and from frequent falls and narrows, is 
^scarcely navigable, even by canoes, near its opening into the Polar sea. Among the 
crowd of lakes that lie in the immediate vicinity of Hudson's Bay, but which, never- 
theless, have no outlet, lake DobauiU is particularly noticed. 

Mu8%»nppif or ChurckiU river, empties itself into Hudson's Bay, but 
is connected, by means of lakes, with the river Athapeskow, an inva- 
luable -communication, if it had taken place in a more temperate climate. The 
hydrographical' system of Hudson's Bay extends very far to the south-west, which 
obliges us to include within our northern zone^ those regions that were formerly com- 
prised under the vague denomination of Canada* Two considerable riTera that come 
from the foot of the western mountains, form the river Satchttaehawanf which, after 
being interrupted by a great roptd, (it is thus that the Canadians name a long fail of 
water, with a gentle slope,) descends into the lake Winipegj a lake of more than 
sixty leagues in length, by thirty or forty broad. Its banks are shaded by the sugar- 
maple, and poplar; and it is surrounded bv fertile plains, which produce the rice of 
wkfiM, or I Canada.* This lake, which likewise receives the great river AssiniboiUy 
BoacbooUke. | ^^ Assinibonisj united to the Red River, discharges itself into Hudson^s 
Bay, by the rivers J^ehon and Severn, The lake Winipeg is the lake Bourbon of the 
French; and the river Bourbon is composed of the Saschaschawan and the Nebon. 

The extreme severity of the winter is felt even umder the 57th paral- 
lel of latitude; the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick ; brandy freezes, 
and, in consequence of the cold, the rocks split with a tremendous noise, fully equal 
to that of heavy artillery, and the shattered fragments fly to an astonishing distance. 
Acmoipiieiicai The temperature of the air is subject to the most capricious variations. 
'*'"'*"''*^ Rain suddenly^overtakes you, at the very moment when you are admiring 
the serenity of a cloudless sky ; while, on the other hand, the sun will sometimes 
suddenly burst forth in the midst of the heaviest showers ; and at its rising and setting, 
is preceded, or followed, by a cone of yellowish light. The aurora borealis sheds 
in this climate a light which, sometimes mild and serene, sometimes dazzling and 
agitated, equals that of the full moon, and in both cases is contrasted, by its bluish 
reflection, with the colour of fire which sparkles in the stars. 

These imposing scenes, however, serve only to augment the solemn 
melancholy of the desert. Nothing can be more frightful than the envi- 
rons of Hudson's Bay. To whichsoever side we direct our view, we perceive nothing 
but land incapable of receiving any sort of cultivation, and precipitous rocks that 
rise to the very clouds, and yawn into deep ravines and barren valleys, into which 
the sun never penetrates, and are rendered inaccessible by masses of icp and snow 
that seem never to melt. The sea in thi/s bay is open only from the commencement 
of July to the end of September, and even then, the navigator very often encounters 
ice-bergs, which expose him to considerable embarrassment. At the very time that 
he imagines himself at a distance from these floating rockd, a sudden squall, or a tide, 
or current, strong enough to carry away the vessel, and render it unmanageable, all 
at once hurries him amongst an infinite number of masses of ice, which appear to 
cover the whole bay.f 

vsdwriei. | Hudson's Bay aflbrds only a small quantity of fish, and all attempts 
at the whale-fishery have been unsuccessful. Shell fish are likewise scarce. 1>^^ 
the lakes, even those farthest to the north, abound in excellent fish, such as the pike, 
sturgeon, and trout; and their banks are inhabited by aquatic birds, among which are 
observed several species of swans, geese, and ducks. 

The English under Franklin, in 1819, found abundance of fish in Copper-Mine 
river, at its opening into the Polar sea, though that sea itself scarcely gifibrded them 
any supplies. Of the fish and fowls which frequented these lakes, a^ intcrosUi^g 

* Zizania aquatics. 

t Voyages of ElJiai Middleton, Robson, Uearoe, Hoss, Parry, &c. &C. 
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account has been given by Dr. Richardson, the surgeon and naturalist to the expe- 
dition.* 

The pri/icipal quadrupeds are the bufTalo, rein-deer, musk-ox, fallow- | quadnpcdi. 
deer, castor, wolf, foxes of different colours, the lynx or wild cat, white, black, and 
brown bears, the wolverine, otter, jackash, oucjack, pine-martin, ermine, or stinking- 
ferret, musk-rat, porcupine, hare, wood-squirrel, climbing-squirrel, and different spe- 
cies of mice. 

The banks of the river Churchill principally produce some berry- 
bearing shrubs, the gooseberry bush, three species of vaccinium, the 
black currant, strawberry, and a small species of woodbine, the burdock, wood-sorrel, 
dandelion, a species of cistus, a species of box, different kinds of moss, several de- 
scriptions of grasses, and pfeas. The trees which compose the forests of this savage 
country, present very few species; namely, the pine, dwarf larch, poplar, willow, 
and dwarf birch. Farther to the west, the latter is very numerous. In the country 
of the Athapescow, the pine, larch, poplar, birch, and alder, acquire a greater height ; 
but round lake Winipeg flourish almost all the' trees of Canada Proper. Mackenzie 
has here made a very extraordinary observation. When the ground is cleared by 
means of fire, those places that had been formerly covered with pine and birch trees, 
no longer produce aay thing but poplars, although not a single tree of the kind had 
ever grown there before. The banks of the Red River, the Assiniboil, and the Sas- 
chaschawan, appear to be susceptible of several kinds bf cultfvation. Barley and 
rye have ripened there, and hemp becomes very fine ; but their great distance from 
the ports of Canada, and the little advantage to be derived from those of Hudson's Bay, 
obstructed as they are with ice during two-thirds of the year, would greatly embarrass 
an infant colony, both in receiving supplies, and in exporting its productions. It can 
only be by a gradually progressive advance that the European population of Canada 
will ever penetrate as far as these regions. 

It is merely for a short period that th6 avidity of gain attracts Euro- 
peans to this country. The fur trade had enriched the Canadians under 
the dominion of'the French. The English have formed two companies 
here, that of Hudson's Bay and the North- West Company. This Mediterranean 
sea, which they have denominated Hudson's Bay, had been visited in 1610, but it 
was in 1670 that a Company obtained a charter, bearing the privilege of forming es- 
tablishments here. This Conipany claims a right to vast territories situated on the 
west, the southland the east of the Bay, and extending fVom 72'' to 114° 38' west of 
London. The exportations of the Company amount annually to ^816,000 Sterling; 
and the importations, which greatly augment the revenue of government, amount, in 
all probability, to j630,000 Sterling. But the profits of this society have been consi- 
derably diminished by the North-West Company, lately established at Montreal. 

It is asserted that the chain of heights, which give rise to the river running to the 
north and south, as far as lake Winipeg, serves as a line of reparation between Canada 
and the territory of the Hudson's Bay Company ; but the limit is not fixed in a legal 
manner. The Hudson's Bay Company has not penetrated to the west beyond Hud- 
son's House, while, oil the contrary, the North-West Company, more courageous, 
and more enterprising, has almost reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and has 
extended itself along Mackenz^ie's River, towards the Arctic Sea, or land. But the 
Hudson's Bay Company, in virtue of its charter, pretends to a sovereignty over all 
the rivers that flow into Hudson's Bay, and upon this principle, gave up a few years 
ago, to Lord Selkirk, their principal agent, a vast territory on the banks 
of lake Winipeg, and the river Assiniboil. The colony which this noble- 
man conducted thither, has experienced strenuous opposition on the part of the fur 
merchants of Canada, whom they wished to prevent from hunting within their limits. 
They have even had recourse to violence ; and the colony has been obliged to dis- 
solve itself; but the two parties, afler pleading before the Canadian tribunals, have 
at length settled their respective claims by a union of interests. 

* Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. Appendix. 
Vol. HL—Y 
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ID chMTwoii- I ^^^ countries adjacent to Hudson's Bay, together with, the land of 
txiefc I Lahrador, have been denominated, from a tribute of homage by no means 

flattering to the mother country, Aetr Britain: but this name has not beea adopted in 
the charts. The name of Nova Dania also speedily disappeared. The country 
situated to the west of the baj, has generally been called ^ew JVales^ and that to 
the east, the Iktst Main. To the south, James' Bay extends a hundred leagues 
within the country. It is in the neighbourhood of this bay that the most important 
establishments are situated, such as Fort ^Albany, Fort Moose, and the factory of East 
Main. Farther to the south, and on the confines of Higher Canada, we finci BrvM' 
wick factory, Frederick factory, and some others. . To the north is Severn factory, 
situated at the mouth of the river of that name. Fort York is built on the Nelson 
river, and farther to the north, is fort Churchill^ which is supposed to be their last 
establishment in this direction. Fori Chipiwan, on I&ke Athapeskow, belongi^t o tiie 
North- West Company, which posseses several others on the banks of the lake Wini- 
peg, and the rivers Assiniboil, Saschaschawan, and Mackenzie. These establish- 
ments, far from permanent, are of\en even without any particular name, and consist 
of nothing more than a house, surrounded by a palisade. 

iiie EMiui- .Three indigenous nations divide between them these melancholy re- 

"*"* gions. The Esquimaux inhabit the country between Gulf Welcome and 

Mackenzie's River, and probably Bhering's Straits. To the south they extend as 
far as Slave Lake, and, to the north, the territory which they occupy is bounded by 
an icy bea, if such a sea really exists, or else they extend their wandering excursions 
into a frozen desert.* A permanent establishment of this nation was met with by 
Captain Ross, at Prince Regent's Bay, in latitude 76® N. ;f and their huts were nu- 
merous in q[)any parts of Melville Island, in latitude 75° N. The latter officer ob- 
served them frequently in the islands of the archipelago of Barrow's Straits, though 
their timidity prevented any intercourse. Little, squat, and feeble^ the complexioo 
of these Polar men partakes less of a copper hue, than of a reddish and dirty yellow. 
Their huts, which are of a circular form, and are covered with deer-skins, can only 
be entered by creeping on the belly. Yet the rude necessities of the climate have 
suggested to this feeble race many contrivances which do honour to their ingenuity. 
The snoiO'house, or the comfortable, and comparatively speaking commodious dwell- 
ing, which they construct from the frozen snow that surrounds them, affords a favour- 
able example. The rapidity and neatness with which they raise these edifices, and 
render them impervious to the rigourous atmosphere around, is truly admirable ; and 
these edifices, when finished, afford their inhabitants a similar protection to that which 
the vegetable world receives from a covering of snow, J " The Esquimaux of Prince 
Regent's Bay, and of the Arctic Highlands, are entirely ignorant of boats and canoes, 
affording, it is said, a unique instance of a fishing tribe unacquainted with the means 
of floating on the water. Ross advances strong grounds for considering them as ibe 
true aboriginal race, from whence all other Esquimaux are derived. . They seem 
utterly ignorant of the nations to the south, and may be considered as an indepen- 
dent tribe, separated by almost impassable mountains from the regions of South 
Crreenland, and extending beyond the most northern inlet of Baffin's Bay. They 
are almost entirely destitute of religious ideas. § The other tribes have canoes made 
of the skins of the sea-calf, which sail with great swiftness. These savages pa- 
tiently work a grey and porous stone into the shape of pitchers and kettles. T/e 
edges of these vases are elegantly ornamented. || They preserve their provisions of 
meat in bags, filled with whale oil. Those who live near the mouth of Mackenzie'^* 
River, shave theur heads, a peculiar custom, but not sufficient of itself to prove on 
Asiatic origin. 

TTw Chlppi. The Chippiwansy who are likewise called Chippawaysy the Chepetcy- 

•■^ anSf have been observed by Mackenzie between Slave Lake and La*® 

• Mackenzie's Journey to the Pacific Ocean, vol. iii. p. 341. Hearne's Journey to the Ocean 
of ^e North, vol. i. passim. 

t Voyage to Arctic Kegions, vol. i. p. 104, bv Captain Boss. 

♦ Franklin's Journey to the PoUr Sea. Dr. Richardson's Journal, passim. 

* Boss, vol. i. p. 177, I Heatne, vol. ii. p. 23, 28, and 29. 
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Alhapescow. ' They appear to extend as far as the rocky mountains on the west, and 
to the sources- of the Missouri on the south-west. The Serpent Indians, the Catana* 
choives, and other trihes/appear to heiong to the same nation. A branch of the Chip- 
pi wans has ^xtended itself into the United States. Although somewhat less copper- 
coloured, and having rather less beard than the neighbouring nations, the Chippiwans 
have not the Mongol complexion. Their straight hair, like that of other Americans, 
is not always of a black colour. They make themselves a dress of deer skin, which 
is very warm and very durable.* Although extremely pacific amongst themselves, 
they are continually at war with the Esquimaux, over whom the superiority of their 
numbers gives them great advantage. They put all those to death who fall. into their 
hands; for fear has established the principle of never taking any prisoners. The 
Esquimaux entertain a continual apprehension of these Chippaways,! who, in their 
turn, live under subjection to the Knisteneaux, a nation who are, or lately were, far 
less numerous than themselves. 

The country which the Chippiwans call their own, possesses very little I Their metm 
vegetable eardi; and, accordingly, it produces scarcely any wood- or grass. | «*"■«*"*««»«•. 
The lichen, however, which afibrds food to the deer, is found in considerable quan- 
tity. Another species of lichen, named Tiipe de Roche, grows on the rocks, and 
serves as food to the inhabitants. They boil if in water, and when it is dissolved it 
forms a glutinous and tolerably ijourishing substance. The English, in 1819, found 
it act as a cathartic. Fish abound. in the lakes of the Chippiwans, and herds of deer 
cover their hills; but although they possess more foresight, and are the most econo- 
mical .of all the savages of North Anierica, they sulSer a great deal in some seasons 
from want of food. 

The Chippiwans affirm that they are descended from a dog; and, ac- 
cordingly, they respect this animal as sacred. They represent the Crea- 
tor of the world under the figure of a bird, whose eyes dart lightning, and whose voice 
produces the thunder. They have a traditionary belief in u deluge, and in the great 
longevity of the first inhabitants of the world. J 

The tribes designated by Heame under the name of the Indians of the 
North, and who inhabit the country between Copper River and Hudson's 
Ray, «LS far as Churchill River, may be looked upon as a branch of the Chippiwans. 
These Indians of the north are, in general, of an ordinary stature, and are well pro- 
portioned and strong ; but they want that activity and that suppleness which charac- 
terise the Indian tribes who inhabit the eastern apd western coasts of Hudson's Bay. 
The colour of their skin somewhat resembles dark copper. Their hair is black, thick, 
and straight, like that of other Indians. Like the Chippiwans, they attribute their 
origin to the amours of the first woman with a dog, who, during the night, was trans- 
formed into a beautiful young man.§ 

Thongh they display great art in extracting little presents from stran- 
gers, they are, nevertheless, very peacefully disposed, and never become 
intoxicated. Amongst them, woman is considered as a mere beast of burthen. If 
any one ask an Indian of the north in what beauty consists, he will reply, that a broad 
flat figure, small eyes, and hollow cheeks,, each of which is marked with three or 
four black streaks, a low forehead, a long chin, a large and hooked nose, a dark com- 
plexion, and pendent breasts, constitute genuine beauty. These charms are greatly 
enhanced in value, when the fair possessor knows how to prepare all sorts of skins, 
and make dresses from them, and is able to carry a weight of from a hundred, to a 
hundred, and forty pounds in summer, and can draw a much greater load in winter. 
The mother of GheenstocktngSy a beauty somewhat of this description, who attended 
Franklin's expedition in 1819, took alarm at the sketch prepfired by the draftsman, 
lest her charms should tempt the king of England to carry ofli* her daughter from 
the country ! The prevalence of polygamy procures them a greater number of these 
submissive, faithful, and even affectionate servants. Upon receiving an affront from 

* Heame, vol. i. p. 384. f Franklin's Journey^ p. S58. 

t For an axcellent account of these and the succeeding Indians, see Dr. Richardson'i first 
Journal, in Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea. 
( Hearne's Journey to the Ocean of the North, vol. ii. Franklin, &c. 
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any one, they challenge their enemy to wrestle. Murder is very rare amongst theni. 
Any one who has shed the hlood of his countryman, is abandoned by his parents and 
friends, and is reduced to a wandering life ; and whenever he issues from his place 
of concealment, every person exclaims, " There goes the murderer!" , 

The Kmsienattx, denominated Cristinaux by the ancient Canadians, 
and Killistonoua by some modem writers — Crees by the £ngUsh, wander 
over, or inhabit all the country to the south of the 'lake of the Mountains, as far as 
the lakes of Canada, and from Hudson's Bay to lake Winipeg. The Knistenaux 
are of a moderate stature, are well proportioned, and possess a remarkable degree 
of activity. Black and piercing eyes animate their agreeable and open countenance. 
They paint their face* of different colours. They wear a simple and convenient dress, 
cut and ornamented with taste ; but sometimes they hunt, even during the severest 
cold, almost entirely naked. It appears that, of all the savages of North America, 
the Knistenaux have the handsomest women. Their figure is well proportioned, 
and the regularity of their features would obtain them admiration, even in £4irope. 
Their complexion is not so dark as that of other savage women; because their 
habits are much more cleanly. These Indians are naturally mild, honest, generous, 
and hospitable, when the pernicious use of spirituous liquors has not changed their 
natural disposition. They do not look upon chastity, however, as a virtue, nor do 
they imagine that conjugal fidelity is at all necessary to the happiness of the mar- 
ried state. Accordingly, they offer their wives to strangers, and exchange them 
with each other, as Cato is said to have done. The fogs which cover their marshes, 
are believed to be the spirits of their deceased companions. 

i*brmdor. | The eastern coasts q{ Hudson's Bay form a part of the peninsula of 
Labrador, This land, almost of a triangular shape, is bounded on the east by the 
arm of the sea called Davis's StraitSy and on the south by Canada, and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Thus detached from the arctic lands, Labrador ought to partake, in 
some degree, of the nature of the temperate cold regions; but whether it is owing 
to the elevation of ita mountains, with which we are still almost unacquainted, or to 
the influence of. the perpetual fogs that cover the neighbouring seas, it is a country 
cBaurte and ^^^^y ^ frozen as those to the west of Hudson?8 Bay. Cartwright as- 
loU. sures us that he met with a family of the natives living in a cavern* hol- 

lowed out of the snow. This extraordinary >habitation was seven feet high, ten or 
twelve in diameter, and was shaped like an oven. A large piece of ice serves as a 
door. A lamp lighted the inside, in which the inhabitants were lying on skins. At 
a short distance was a kitchen, likewise constructed of snow.* They 'describe a 
circle on the frozen snow, and cutting it into segments with their knives, buUd it up 
with great regularity, till the blocks. of snow meet at the top, and constitute a not 
ungraceful dome. - All that is known of Labrador is a mass of mountains and of 
rocks, intersected with innumerable lakes and rivers, f Lake Aschkunipij which is 
probably the JVcw Sea of D'Anville's maps, appears to flow both into Hudson's Bay, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrenpe. All the waters of this region abound in a remarkable 
degree with fish ; among which are noticed the salmon, trout, pike, eel, and barbel. 
The bears combine together in numerous herds, to catch the salmon, near the cata- 
racts, where great numbers are stopt in th^ir ascent, and are exceedingly relished by 
that animal. Some of them plunge into the river, and pursue their prey under 
water, only re -appearing at the distance of one or two hundred paces, while others, 
again, more indolent, or less active, appear as if they had come merely to enjoy the 
spectacle. Beaver, as well as rein-deer, absolutely swarm. The air is milder in 
the interior of the coui)try, where some appearance of fertility is perceived. Accord- 
vemtabies I *^o *^ Curtis, the valleys are covered with pines and pinasters. A great 
wS animaii. | deal of wild celery, and many antiscorbutic plants grow there. No bota- 
nist has examined this extensive country. But the most extraordinary fact that has 

* Cartwright's Journal of Transactions, &c. vol. i. For the constniction of these dwellings, 
see l^chardson's Journal, in Franklin, &c. 
t Roger Curtis's Particulars of Labrador, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. Iziv. Part 
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been transmitted to us is, that the boggy land on the coast becomes covered with 
grass, aAer having been fattened by the carcases of phocac that are cast ashore. 
This, however, requires further confirmation. The southern parts of Labrador might 
be cultivated, but it would be difficult to defend the colonists from the bears and 
wolves, and the cattle could, not quit their stable for a longer period than three 
months in the year. The eastern coast presents nothing but a continued precipice 
of barren rocky mountains, which are covered in some places with a black turf, and 
a few stunted plants. It is overspread with fogs, which, however, appear not to 
continue so long as they do in Newfoundland.* AlthoughJLhe greater part of their 
water is derived from melted snow, goitre is a disease unknown amongst the inha- 
bitants of this region. The eastern coast is covered with thousands of islands, 
inhabited by aquatic birds, particularly the diick from which the eider down is 
procured. 

The most celebrated production of this country is the felspar of La- 
brador, discovered by the Moravian brethren in the middle of the lakes 
of the elevated district of Kylgapiedj where its vivid colours were reflected from the 
bottom of the water. The rocks are generally granic. The district of Ungmtfa 
situated to the west of Cape Chudleigh abounds in red jasper,* hematites, and pyrites. 
The Esquimaux have peopled all the northern and eastern coasts of this country, 
and live on fish. 

It is amongst these poeple that the Moravian brethren have founded 
the three settlements of Abin, Okkaky and Hoffenthal,^ Upon their ' 
arrival, the Esquimaux were in the habit of putting their orphans and widows to 
death, to pre^nt theni from being exposed to the risk of dying of hunger. The 
missionaries, *after teaching them a variety of useful arts connected with fishing, 
built a m^azine^ in which each of the natives might deposite his superfluous stores, 
and prevailed upon them to set aside a tenth part for widows and orphans.' This is 
the true way to convert a savage people. 

A peculiar tribe inhabits the sotithem mountains, who have been com- | ijibndor 
pared to the Egyptians; but a mixture with the French Canadians effaced | ^'^^^^ 
their characteristic features before they were examined with sufficient care. This 
people have adopted the Catholic religion, and live on rein-deer and game. They 
have received no other name than Mountaineers, Another tribe, called EscopicSy 
inhabit the western part. 

To the north-east of Hudson's Bay, some arms of the sea, almost 
perpetually frozen, conceal from us an archipelago of several large isl- 
ands, among which aref noticed, those named James^ Barren, ^orthmain, Southamptonj 
and Mount Raleigh, To the south, Hudson's Str^t separates these islands from 
Labrador ; to the east Davis's Strait's divides them from Greenland ; to the south- 
west, they are washed by the Gulf called Welcome by the English, and .Afare Chris" 
tianeum by the Danish voyager Munk, who was the first to penetrate it ; biit to the 
north-west, and noith, these lands continued almost absolutely unknown till the splen- 
did discoveries of the English in 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, by the great 
navigators mentioned at the beginning of this Book; who, undaunted at the appalling 
horrors of the elements around them, have penetrated far into the secret, untrodden 
regions of the pole. Captains James and Fox, who, in the seventeenth century, 
entered the arm of the sea which separates James, or Cumberland Island (if it be an 
island) from Southampton Island, and of which RepuUe Bay forms one extremity, 
found all their efibrts to advance any farther prove fruitless, in consequence of the fixed 
ice which, at that period, as well as in the present day, obstructed this channel. The 
frightful picture' of the sufferings to which cold and want of food exposed these navi- 
gators, appears to have banished, for a long tithe, all thoughts of any fresh attempt. 
Yet such attempts, 'were they successful, would be deeply interesting to geography, 
Tor, it is not improbable that this passage coihmunicates with a sea, in all likeUhood, 

* Do U Trobe's Meteorological Journal. Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixrui. 
t David Crantz's History of the Moraf ian Brethren, continued by Hegner, p. 125, 139 
(Barby, 1791.) 
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the inland sea, descried by Hearne« The perpetual accumulation of ice, between 
these two islands, in the 65** of latitude, while, on the other hand, it is quite customarr 
to ascend Davis's Straits as far as 72**, and Baffin's Bay, lately, to its northern ex- 
tremity in 76** ; appears to indicate here the opening to an inland sea, or perhaps of a 
river, which serves as aA outlet to extensive lakes. 

In 1818, Captain Ross completed the circumnavigation of Baffin's 
Bay, the northern extremity of which, the bottom of Smitk^s Sfnmd, ho 
estimated to be in latitude 77** 45'. The ship's latitude at the time was 76** 464', 
longitude 75** 21' 45". ^he middle of this oblong bay, seems every where occu- 
pied with impenetrable ice, between wliich and the land is the only passage for ships. 
It was by following this opening that the survey of the coast was made by the ship3 
Isabella and Alexander, under .the command of Captain Ross ; and the positions as- 
certained, the appearance of the land, the situation of the islands, and the general 
form of the bay itself, thus established, afford a complete verification oT the lately 
disputed discoveries of Baffin.* Still many openings on its shores remain to be 
explored, particularly on that of the western side. In prosecution of this object, and 
subordinate to the great desideratum of a north-west passage. Captain Parry sailed 
into Lancaster Sound; latitude 73° 50', in (July 30) 1819 ; and by following its course 
almost directly to the westward, was enabled to proceed along a channel, or archipe- 
lago, which is entered by Barrow's Strait, as far as Melville Island, in latitude 74 
30' N. longitude 114** W. This channel presented several extensive openings to the 
north and south; to the north, several passages between the different islands of this 
new archipelago, which has been named the J^orth Georgian^ in honour of his present 
Majesty, George the IV* of Great Britain ; to the south J^Tavy board iij^et, Admralhj 
inlet, and Prince Res;enVa inlet The latter is two degrees of longitudeftn breadth at 
the narrowest, and gradufally widening southwards and westwards, has been supposed 
to communicate with Repulse Bay, and thereby to conjoin Hudson's Bay with Lan- 
caster Sound, and to insulate the whole western coast bf Baffin's Bay. It is al"*o 
suspected, as we have just said,, that both communicate with the sea of Hearne, and 
with that ocean which washes the shores to the east .of the entrance of Copper 
Mine River, ascertained by Franklin in the same sifmmer, 1819. Captain Parn' s 
second voyage in 1822, 1823, being directed to Repulse Bay and Fox's inlet, where 
the ice seems almost perpetual, has l^een completely frustrated; but it. is at present 
in the contemplation of the British Government to despatch the same navigator to 
explore Prince Regent's inlet from Barrow's Strait southwards. A passage to Ihc 
Arctic Sea of Franklin may thus be still within the reach of discovery. 

The country to the north of Barrow's Straits, and continuous with Greenland, 
Parry has named J>rorth Devon. The islands of the New Archipelago, or Georgian 
Islands, as they open successively to the west, are Comwallis, Chriffiihf SotnemfUj 
Brovme, Lowiher, Garrat, Baker, Davy, Young, Batkurst, Byam Martin, Sabtne, 
Melville,-^ Cornwallis, Bathurst, and Melville islands are the largest, the latter ex- 
tending from the 106th to the 114th degree of longitude from Greenwich, andfroni 
74*^ 25', to 75« 50^ of northern latitude. .It is about 240 miles long, and 100 miles in 
breadth. Dreary masses of sandstone stratified horizontally, and exhibiting marks 
of rapid and recent decomposition in the perpendicular fissures by which they are 
intersected, naked of ^very covering except snow and a few lichens, form the rugge 
coast which presents itself to the navigator of the Georgian Archipelago. I" ."*® 
ravines formed between these masses by the annual thaw, traces of a vegetation, 
more or less vigorous, according to the soil, appear during the brief summer wine 
allures to these regions, the rein-deer, ducks, geese, swans, ptarmiganS} wateriow i 
hares, and musk oxen, which the extreme rigour of the polar winter had ^"^^"^ 
seek food and shelter in the woods orNorth Canada. A tribe of Esquimaux, J see 
likewise to resort hither in summer, and the relics of musk oxen ahd other indigeno ^ 

• Pinkerton's Geogr. 8vo. p. 534 — 651. r-.ntiin 

t See Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage, in the years 1819, 1820, by t^P* 
« W. Party, 4to. chart, p. 29. 
id. p. 302. 
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animals strewed arQund tl^^ir deserted buts, show that they do not subsist by fishing 
alone, but probably repair to these islands with the prospect of hunting during the 
summer season, when game is abundant even in the solitary insulated valleys of Mel- 
ville Islands It is improbable, however,, that with all their ingenuity and hardiness^ 
they have ever been able to withstand the extrepie severity of its winter. On the 
15th of February, 1*820, in Winter Harbour of Melville Island, the tbeimometer 
stood for some time .at minus 55° of Fahrenheit, the . greatest natural cold hitherto 
observed ; and the mean temperature of that -entire month was 32° below Zero, and 
of the whole year only 1°.33 above iti 

At Melville Island no tree or shrub refreshes the eye, and though the soU seems 
rich> in the valleys, grass, moss, a few hchens, sallaids, .and saxifrages, constitute 
almost the whole* of its botany. Clay, slate, and slaty sandstone are its aggregate 
minerals. . The general phenomena of its winter differ nothing from, the usual mete- 
orology of the Arctic circle. From its vicinity to the magnetic meridian, the com- 
pass becomes here almost useless, remaining in that position in which it is placed by 
the hand.* Were this pleasing confirmation of our theory of the obscure laws which 
govern the magnet the only fruit of the English expedition, it had not been under- 
takea in vain ; but it has, besides, expanded the bounds of geographical knowledge, 
added greatly to the^ resources of the whale fishery ;! and, above all, it has thrown 
a new splendour over the nauticcd glories of Britain, and enhanced th0 dignity and 
value of human nature. It has proved that man, enlightened by the arts, is more 
tban a match for the obstacles of nature in her wildest ferocity. 

Whether the two countries be united or not, the description of Green- | Gvoenknd. 
kndt neither can, nor ought, at present, to. be separated from that df America. 

We have already shown, in the History of Geography^ that the exist- ^^SJoST*" 
ence of the vast coast commonly traced opposite to Iceland, under the oreeniaod. 
name of Old OreeYi/ond, rests on no b^ter authority than the hypothesis of Torfoius, 
an Icelandic antiquary. , This coast has, most Ukely, been always buried in the same 
ice which still prevents all access to it.- The colonies of the ancient Norwegians of 
Iceland were all situated to the west of Cape Farewell, which is the mount Huitserk§ 
of the predecessors of Christopher Columbus. Ancient Greenland corresponds 
with tlie part at present known and occupied by the Danes, and a tribe of Esquimaux. 
The Danish establishments consist of about twenty factories, scattered along the 
coasts, and divided into two inspectorships. The most advanced post 
towards the pole is Upematickf in 72° 30' latitude; and next to this are 
Umanakf Godhavn, on the island of Disco, Jacobshavn, Holsttinhorgy SukkerstoppeHj 
Gothaaby the principal and most ancient, of these colonies, situated in 64° IQ' with 
an excellent harbour; and lastly, Frtd(ert^/iaa&, and Julianshuab. The Moravian 
brethren have three settlements here, one of which, called Lichtenau, is situated 
quite close to Cape Farewell. The population which, in 1789, had been found to be 
five thousand one hundred and twenty-two persons, amounted in 1802, to five thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-one ; but this enumeration, made after an epidemic, 
Was in other respects also incomplete. || Yaccination^ which has been recently 
introduced, will henceforth secure this people from the ravages of the small-pox. It 
is only the coast, for an extent of three hundred leagues, that is inhabited; neither 
the Danes nor the Greenlanders having yet passed the chain of mountains which 
cut off their access to the interior. ' There are some wandering Crreenlanders, how- 
ever, who occasionally establish themselves at a considerable distance to the north 
of Upemavick, and who may be connected with the Arctic HigtdanderSy or northern 
Esquimaux, seen by Ross. 

• Parry, p. 37, 38, 42. t*Wd,300,301. 

i In Danish and Icelandic it is written Grohtland, from groin, green, and land, land. Tt is 
improper to preserve the orthography Gro'ifiland, since it has become the source of a false 
etymology. Groin in the ancient Scandinavian, corresponds with cre9§en9 germinam, and not 
«ith cottcreta. Thus, Grotnland, if such a word existed, would signify terra gertfdnans, and not 
terra eancreta. • 

^ ffuitt whit« ; terk, shirt. * 

i Keport upon the present condition of Greenland, in the Danish Ministerial Gazette, ' 
Numbers IS and 16. 
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This countiy, in reality, is npthiag more thaaa ^pas$ of rocks inter- 
mingled with immense hloclis of ice, thus forming at once the image of 
chaos and of winter. Icy Peak, an enormous mass of ice, rises near the mouth of a 
river, and diffuses such a brilUancy through the air,. that it is distinctly perceived at 
the distance of more than ten leagues. Icicles, and an immense vault, give this edifice 
of crystal a most magic appearance. An iminterrupted chain of mountains traverses * 
the part of Greenland with which we are acquainted. There are innumerable gul&, 
but none of them advances towards the eastern coast. The three points called 
Stag's Horn, is descried at sea at the distance of five-and-twenty leagues. The 
rocks are rent into Assures, which, in general, are perpendicular, and are rarely more 
than half a yard in breadth, ^d contain a great quantity of spar, quartz, taio, and 
garnets. The rocks are' commonly composed of granite, clay slate, and 
potstone, arranged in vertical beds. The Greenland Museum at Copen- 
hagen has received from this country a very rich mineral of copper ore, schistus of 
the nature of mica, a coarse marble, and serpentines, together with asbestos, amian- 
thus, crystals, and black schorl.^ Greenland likewise furnishes us with a new and 
curious mineral, ihejltuUe of alumina, A. vast mine of sea-coal has been discovered 
in the island o£ Disco. Three hot springs are the only volcanic indications that 
cumAte. I have hitherto been observed. During the short season of summer, the 
air, which m very pure on the mainland, is obsciu-ed in the islands by fogs. The 
•flitting glimmer of the aurora borealis, in sorpe degree softens the gloomy horror ot 
The smoke I the polaT night. ' What has been termed the smoko of ice, is a vapour 
of icft. I nyjiich rises from the crevices of marine ice. The rare occurrence ot 

rain, the small quantity of snow, and the intense depjee of cold produced by the east- 
north-east wind, lead us to suspect 'that the most eastern parts of Greenland form a 
great archipelago, ' incumbered with perpetual ice, which, for •many centuries, ha^ 
been piled together by the winds and currents. 

Vegetation. | There is some land that admits of cultivation ; and probably barkj 
• might bo made to grow in the southern part of the country. The mountains are 
covered with moss to the north, biit the parts that have a southern exposure produce 
very good herbs, gooseberries, and other berries, in abundance, and a few little nil- 
lows and birch. Not far from Julianshaab, is a valle)^ covered withbircli; but the 
tallest of the trees are only eighteen feet high. Near the Danish colonies cabbage 
and turnips are cultivated. 

Animati. | * Among the animal kingdom we meet with large hares, which are 
excellent eating, and afford a good fur; rein-deer of the American variety, while 
bears, foxes, and large dogs, thathowl instead of barking, and arc employed by the 
Oreenlanders in drawing' their sledges. An immense number of aquatic birds live 
near the riVers, which abound with salmon. 

Turbots and small herrings swarm in every direction in the sea. The natives have 
been supplied with nets, and now begin to experienoe their utility. In north or west 
whaiet. I "Greciiland, the Danes and natives go in companies to the whale-fishing; 
but this tumultuous, and, to the natives, far from lucrative occupation, spreads vice 
and misery through this district.! The na'tives of the south confine themselves tu 
Tbete«4iog. | hunting the seal. The flesh of this animal is their principal food; J^^ 
skin furnishes them with dress, and at the same time they construct their boats of it: 
thread is made of its tendons, and its bladder is converted into bottles ; its fat '^ 
sometimes used as, a substitute for butter, and at other times for tallow; and even 
the blood itself is considered by the Greenlander as excellent for making broth; ^ 
fact, he cannot possibly comprehend how any one can live without the sea-dfiT' 
which, to him, is like the bread-fruit tree to the Otaheitan, or wheat to the inhabitant 
of Europe. 

Esporutioiu. 1 The Greenland Company, established at Copenhagen, estipaates ij^ 
annual revenue at 140,000 rix-dollars, (20,000 to 26,000 pounds Sterling;) and the 

• David Crantz's History of Greenland. PaurEgede's New Account of Greenland; Co- 
penhagen, 1790. 

t Robs, vol i. p. 64, 65. 
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eiportatknis alone hare amounted to 50, or 100,000 rix-dollara, without induding 
the produce of the whale fishery. The expenaea of the company are estimated at 
160 00 pounds Sterling.* 

The natives are of a very low stature, have long black hair, small 
eyes, a flat face, anid a yellowish brown skin, evidently indicating them 
to be a branch of the Esquimaux or Samoiedes of America. This con- 
nexion is particularly proved by their language, which is also remark- 
able for the copiousness of its grammatical forms. The particles and inflections 
are as numerous and as varied as in the Crreek; but the rule which directs them to 
introduce in the verb all the parts of the sentence, gives rise to words of a dispro- 
portionate length* The consonants r, Xr, and <, predominate in this language, and 
produce, by . their frequent repetition, very harsh sounds-t It must be observed, 
however, Uiat the Greenlanders of the north of Greenland speak a dialect almost 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of the south. Their dialect is named Humooke*"]^ 
The Greenland women, like those of the Caribbeans, employ words and inflexions, 
which none but themselves are permitted to use. The Greenlanders I .j.|,^ ^^^ 
sometimes call themselves Innouk^ or brothers; but their true national 



name appears to be Kalalitj and they generally designate their country by the appel- 
lation of Kaialit J^oumL 

The Greenlanders have not preserved any positive trace of a communication with 
the Scimdinavian colony, whose establishments they invaded and destroyed. The 
8un, they consider %o be a deified female, and the moon, a man, conformably with the 
belief of the Goths, which diflered from that of the other Scandinavians; but as we 
find a God called Lwrne^ or Mm, among even the classical nations themselves, this 
analogy either proves too much or nothing. As to ourselves, we have, on ^ u"?*^ 
the contrary, recognized in the Greenlander, a crowd of characteristic qmnuiaz. 
circumstances, which demonstrate his connexion with the Esquimaux, evefi with 
those that live at the remotest distances from them. The fishmg implements em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of Russian America, among o^ers, are made exactly Uke 
those of the Greenlanders. Both of these people, too, make use of the bladder of 
the sea-dog, distended with wind, and attached to the javelin with which they strike 
the whale, in order that it may thus serve to prevent the animal, when onpe he is 
wounded, firom remaining any length of time plunged under water. § A similar, inven- 
tion observed both at the eastern and western extremity of North America, must lead 
us unavoidably to infer that an habitual communication is kept up between those dis- 
tant tribes. The little boats used by the inhabitants of Oonalaska, in | Their cuoob 
Prince William's inlet, (the Tchougatchian Qulf of the Russians,) by the Esquimaux 
of Labrador and the jGrreenlanders, are all precisely of the same construction, and 
resemble a box formed of slight branches and covered on every side with the skin of 
the sea-dog. They are twelve feet long, but only a foot and a half wide. In the 
middle of the upper surface there is a hole surrounded by a wooden hoop, with a skin 
attached to it, which admits of being drawn together Uke a purse, by means of a 
thong. It is in this hole that' the rower places himself. Supplied with a single oar, 
which is very thin, three or four feet long, and becoming broader at the two sides, 
Hie navigator, or to speak more correctly, the man-fish, paddling rapidly to the right 
and left, advances in a straight line across the foaming waves in the midst of the tem- 
pest itself, without incurring more risk than the whales and phocfls of whom he is 
become the companion and rival. This invention, which was admired by Captain 
Cook, and is adopted in part by the Norwegian and Danish pilots, could not possibly 
have made its appearance by mere chance under exactly the same form, among aU 
the tribes of the northern extremities of America. These tribes, consequently, must 
have the same common descent, and must long have communicated together. || 

* Note on the Commerce of Greenland, in the Danish Minerva. 

t Greenland Dictionaries and Grammars by Eg^de. 

i Ross's Voyage to Arctic Regions, i. p. 109. 

§ John Eg^de's History of Greenland, chap. vii. (in Danish.) LaPeyrouse's Voyage round 
the World, cbap. is. Our Hist, of Geography. 

I Still, it mast be remarked, that this, and every other nautical artifice, is quite unknown to 
the aboriginal Bsquimauz of Prince Regent's Bay. Ross, i. p. 175.— Ta. 
Vou III Z 
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We shall seize this opportunity to explain a passage from the lost 
writings of CorneliuB Nepos, which has been quoted, with some vaiia- 
tions, by Pliny, and Fomponius Mela.* '^ A king of the Suevi, accord- 
ing to the former, or of the Boii, according to the latter, made Quintus MeteUus Co- 
lor, then Proconsul of Gaul, a present of some Indiansy who," Mehi asserts, "had 
been thrown by a tempest on the coast of Germany; — ^having," as Pliny adds, '^been 
thus hurried away by the storm, while engaged in a trading voyage in the Indian 
Ocean." The Romans concluded from this circumstance that, coming, as these 
savages did, from India, it was practicable to make the tour of Asia and £urope 
round the north, by traversing the imaginary ocean which, as they^ supposed, occupied 
the site of Siberia and of the north of Russia. To us, this explanation is inadmis- 
sible, but the fact still remains, that Indians, or dark-complexioned people of some 
nation or other, reached the coast of Germany or Gaul. In ail probability, they were 
Esquimaux, either from Labrador or Greenland. The same circumstance again 
occurred in 1660 and 1684. Some Greenlanders arrived at t)ie Orkney islands in 
boats, constructed in the manner which we have just descijbed.f They were mis- 
taken for Laplanders, and, consequently, were called Fint^Men^ but their boats, pre- 
served in- College Museum at Edinburgh, and in the church of Barra, prove that they 
came from Greenland. 

• The present character of the Greenlanders is an indefinable mixture 
of good and bad qualities ; while, their attachment to their national coa- 
toms, opposes the influence of foreign civilization. The Greenlanders bitterly ao 
cuse the Danes and other navigators of having brought among them the double 
scourge of small-pox and spirituous liquors. The present \^ell regulated Danish 
administration follows a plan of colonization calculated for establishing- order and 
happiness ; l^ut the ancient defects and modern vices of the Greenlanders presoit 
great obstacles to the system. Ahnost entirely destitute of every idea of religion 
and of law, our religious worship appears, in their eyes, nothing but a useless cere- 
mony, while they look upon our criminal punishments as an unjust abuse of power. 
The maleQictor appears to them to be sufficiently punished, when, in a public asaem- 
chrWtiniDb* I bly, he is loaded with reproaches. The missionaries confess, that the 
"^°^ I conversion of the Greenlanders advances slowly, and exerts but little 

influence over their moral ideas. For some years back, however, the preaching of 
natives, educated as mis^onaries, has been productive of a happy change. The 
Moravians have also succeeded in a remarkable manner in engaging the iidSections, 
and reforming the conduct of this simple people, who are gifted with considerable 
quickness of perception. The commercial administration, by introducing nume- 
rical calculation, and even paper money, have given them new notions with regard 
to property. In the southern part of the country, they have been taught to make 
sapentitioiu. | barrels, and construct boats.;]; The name of their ancient divinity, 
Tomgaraook^ to whom they never oflered any worship, is already forgotten as well 
as the malevolent goddess, without a name, who was supposed to inhabit a palace 
at the bottom of the sea, guarded by terrific sea-dogs. § Even a kind of philosophy 
has introduced itself among them, and various* new opinions exist concerning a future 
state and the transmigration of souls. The freethiukers of Greenland will not ad- 
mit the prevalent belief that there is a paradise, where the soul, in a state of happy 
indolence, is nourished with the heads of sea-dogs. || The priests and 
sorcerers, called Jlngekokf and the malevolent enchanters, denominated 
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* Plin. Hist Nat. lib. ii. cap. 67. Pomp. Mela, iii. 5. Vossius reads Baeti for the name of 
this nation, and thinks them iatatd. Other MSS. read LytU, and the LygtB are mentioned by 
*racitu8 aud Cluverius as a Suevian tribe ; and also the BqU, The Itater dwelling nearest the 
Helvetian territory, probably made the present of these foreigners to MeteUus Celer, who 
was Proconsul of Hither Gavl only, some time before A. U. 694> me commencement of Cxaar's 
conquests. — Ts« 

t Wallace's Account of the Islands of Orkney.' London, 1700, p. 60. 

I Banish Ministerial Gazette, quoted above. 

i John Egede's Natural and Civil -History of Greenbmd, ch. six. CrantZi Book iii. sect. 5. 
p 35—39. 

I Compare Fhmkltn, in Journey, kc, Rois^ vol. i. pwtim. 
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BUeehf are daily lomng their influence. Perhaps the period may not he far distant^ 
when the subliiole devotion of &e virtuous Egede will meet with its reward, and a 
Christian and civilized people will at length inhabit this menKHrable colony, the most 
Dorthem that the Europeans have ever established. A mild and pure glory will then 
recompense Denmark for the pecuniary sacrifices which this strug^e with the ele- 
ments has cost her, a struggle into which she has been drawn by a pious zeal, and 
the influence of historical recollections. 

The same remembrances accompany us to that wonderful island, 
which, although it was known seven centuries before the time of Colum- 
bus, is, nevertheless, a natural appendage of the New Continent . Our readers will 
readily understand that we allude to Icelandy that land of prodigies, where the sub- 
terraneous fires of the abyss burst through a firozen soil ; where boiling springs shoot 
up their fountains, amidst eternal snows ; and where the powerful genius of liberty, 
•nd ihe no less powerful genius of poetry, have given brilUant proofs of the energiea 
of the human mind at the farthest confines of anitnated nature. 

We were long indebted for our acquaintance with the geographical 
situation of Iceland, to the observations of obscure authors, made in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, or, perhaps, even merely copied by Torfseus from 
some imitation of the Carta di J^avegar of the brothers Zeni, which was drawn up in 
the fourteenth centuiy. To these were ^ed the accurate results of the survey of 
the military engineers completed in 1734. Such were the discordant elements of the 
map of Iceland, which was published by the Homanns, and became, with some slight 
conections, &e origin of aU the rest* But, in 177%, Messrs. Borda, Pingre, and 
Terdun de la Crenne, after having at first sought in vain for Iceland, floating, as it 
irere, like Delos, on the ocean, determined astronomically several principal positions, 
some of which were placed three or four degrees too far to the west The superficial 
extent of the island, which, according to the ancient maps, had been estimated at 
8000 square leagues, was reduced^ in consequence of their measurement, to 4500. 

Iceland, that is to say, the country of ice, strictly speaking, is nothing | Roeki. 
bat a chain of immense rocks, the summit of which is covered with snow, Mouocsini. 
although fire bums within their subterranean caverns. Trap and basalt appear to 
predominate in the structure of these mountains. The basalt forms immense masses 
of pillars, similar to those of Giant's Causeway in Ireland. Mount Akrefell contains 
beds of amygdaloid, trap-tu^, and gremataney the lower surface of which has evidently 

* The following are the changes which Iceland has undergone in the mapa of the eighteenth 
century.. 

Kilt, 
dciK. mn« v^* mis* dec* niin. dec. mnu 
Homann'a Map - - • 63 19 to 67 17 348 22 to 3 12 from Ferro. 
Horrebow's do. - - - 63 14 to 67 14 331 to 345 11 from Ozfoid? 

(546 25 to 1 36 from Ferro.) 
iQenersl Histoiy of Voyagea do. 63 15 to 67 18 36 6 to 22 6 fVom Paris. 

; (343 54 to 357 54 from Ferro.) 
Verdun dc la Creine'a do. 63 13 to 66 45 27 2 to 18 14 from Paris. 

(352 58 to 1 36 from Ferro.) 

It is retaarkable that Horrebow, if, as we anppose, he has calculated from the meridian of Or- 
fi^ should bave correctly laid down the position of this eastern coast. It is probable, in fact, 
that he must baTe had before him either the map or observations of some English nayigator, 
whose name has remiuned unknown. 

The map of the brothers Zeni gives all the latitudes too high ; but as it allows Iceland only 
nine degrees in length, it approaches, within Haifa degree nearly, of our modem maps. Eyen 
the figure of the island ia gt>od, with the exception of the N.E. peninsula, with which the Zeni 
were anacqiiainted. 

This uncertainty with respect to the geographical position of Iceland, naturally extended to 
the adjacent coaat of Greenland; and so late as June, 1822, a correction of 5^ to 10° of its 
western longitude, was niade by the inde&tigable Capt^n W. Scoresby. In his ship Baffin, 
he exnlored this almost forgotten shore, from lat. 69° to 75° north ; and besides that sound 
named Seoreeby^ which is supposed to communicate with Jacob's Bight, within Davie's Straits, 
he found the line of coast, like that on the western side, intersected by frequent inlets, of 
which the chief are Darou^a Sounds Mountmorrit' Inle ^Mackenzie't Inlets Scot*a Inlet, Three 
ttlsnds, Liverpool Coaat, Canning; and JBontekoe, are situated at a short distance from the land, 
itieir now removed 5°, 10°, and 15° farther to the westward. iS^ Score^^e Voyage^ Chart, 
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been subjected to the action of a veiy strong fire, probably at the bottom of te pri* 
ranu I mitive ocean.* Seyeral formations of lava are noticed, one of which has 

flowed, and oflen still flows, in the form of blazing torrents, which issue from crateiB; 
auother kind, of a spongy, and, as it were, a cavernous nature, appears, if we idbj 
use the expression, to have boiled up in the very place where it is found. This last 
mentioned lava contains in its numerous cavities the most singular stalactites. There 
Tokanoeib | are about twelve volcanoes in Iceland, with the eruptions of which we 
are acquainted, not reckoning those which may have become extinguished before 
Iceland was inhabited. The most celebrated of these volcanoes is Mauni Hecla, 
situated in the southern part of the island, ^t the distance of about a league and a 
quarter from the sea. Its elevation is estimated at 4800 feet above the level of the 
sea. The volcanoes of ScapiefeU made themselves known in 1788, in a terrific mao- 
ner. The river Skapt-^Aa was completely filled with pumice stones and laVa; a fer« 
tile district was instantly changed into a desert covered with scorisf sulphurous ex- 
halations and clouds of cinders spread themselves over almost the whole island; and 
an epidemic was the consequence. No phenomenon, however, better proves how 
immense the mass of volcanic matter must be, than the sudden appearance of a new 
Volcanic iiiec. | island, which, shortly before the eruption of 1783, rose up to the south- 
west of Reikianesay in 63^ 20' latitude, and B"" 40' west longitude. This island threw 
out, flames and pumice stones; yet, in 1785, when a search for it was made, it had 
entirely disappeared. It is probable, therefore, that this island was nothing more 
than a crust of lava and pumice stones, raised to the surface of the sea by a subma- 
rine eruption.f 

Hot tprtngt. I The hot springs are another curiosity in this island, but they have not 
all the same degree of heat. Those, whose tepid waters issue as gently as in ordi- 
nary springs, are called Laugar^ or baths; others, that throw up boiling water with 
great noise, are denominated- Co/clrona, in Icelandic, Hverer. The most remarkable 
The QcTWfv | of thcso Springs is what is called the Qeyser^ which is found near Skai- 
holt, in the middle of a plain where there are about forty other springs of a smaller 
size, [ts mouth is nineteen feet in diameter, and the bason inta which it spreads 
itself thirty-nine. The Archbishop of Troil saw this spring rise to the height of 
eighty-eight feet; and Dr. Lind to that of ninety-two. This column of water, sur- 
rounded by a dense smoke, falls back upon itself, or forms a magnificent girandole. 
A new spring has lately been discovered which rivals the Geyser. It is ^led the 
Thestrok. | Strok. The aperture from which it springs is of a smaller diameter^ hot 
it shoots up with more force than the Geyser; presents a better defined surface; and 
reaches a much greater elevation; and is then' dispersed in the air like our tfrtificial 
fountains.^ Two other springs rise and fad down again alternately. The whole of 
this infernal valley is filled with springs, and surrounded with lava and pumice stones. 
These boiling waters, and principally those of the Geyser, deposite round their edges 
a crust of siliceous tuflr.§ In these hot springs, which formerly served to baptize 
their pagan ancestors, the Icelanders boil their vegetables, meat, eggs, and other 
articles of food ; but it is necessary to cover with care the pot suspended in these 
smoking waters, in order to prevent* the volcanic odour from giving a taste to the vio 
tuals. They likewise wash their linen in them, and by means of the heat, give a 
curve to several implements of wood. The more temperate springs are etaployed 
as baths. The cows that drink of these waters give an extraordinary quantity of milk- 
Mmend I Besides these magnificent fountains, Iceland likewise contains mineral 
cpitagi. j gprings, which the inhabitants call the 6cer springs, a denomination which 
appears to prove that they have not always neglected the use of this beverage, as 
they do at present. 

One of the most singular productions of Iceland is that blackish, heavy, and lO" 

* Mackenzie's Travels in Iceland, Edinburgh Review, vol. xiz. p. 433—434. 

t M. de Loevenoern, Letter on the New Island, Copenhagen, 1787. , 

♦ Olaen, Letter on Iceland, in the New Memoirs of the Acad, of Scien. of Copefthagea, f^ 
iv. with plates. This is the New Geyser of M. SUnley, Letter on Iceland, lS^89. 

Bergmann, in the Letters on IceUnd, by Troil, (iu Volland.) 
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fbauBable Bubstance, called, in Icelandic, mtrturbranif^ whkh is a fossil | 
wood, slightly carbonized, and burns with flame. Another kind of mineral wood, 
heairier than s^a-coal, btvns without flame, and contains dialcedony in. its transverse 
fissunes.! 

The central mountains of Iceland, probably of a primitive nature, con- | Minenii. 
lain iron and copper^ which are not worked, for want of fuel; likewise marble, lime, 
plaster, porcelain clay, and several kinds of bole, besides onyx, agate, jasper, and 
other stones. Sulphur is also found, both in a pure and impure state. The mines 
of Erisevig and Husavig are the most considerable. A manufactory for refining sul- 
phur has been established in the latter place. The sulphur hills present I Hiibofrai- 
a more frightful, and, perhaps, too, a more instructive phenomenon, than | ^^' 
the Geyser. Under your very feet you see the clay continually bubbling up, and 
hear the din of waters boiling and hissing in the interior of the mountain, while a hot 
vapoor hovers above the ground, from which columns of muddy water frequently 
«hoot up. The sulphur, which forms the crust of these beds of clay, is generally 
very hot, i^d is met with under the most beautifu) crystalline forms. 

Iceland produces na salt ; but the water of the surrounding sea is fully as saline as 
that of tiie Mediterranean. The salt which they obtain from it cri ves a bluish tint to 
ish. 

The atmosphere of Iceland also displays its prodigies. Througli an 
iiir, which is flUed with icy particles, the sun and moon appear double, or 
assraHe extiaordinaty forms ^ the aurora borealis reflects a thousand difler'ent colours, 
and every where the magical illusion of the mirage creates phantom seas and imagi- 
iiaiy shores. The ordinary climate would be sufficiently temperate to admit of the 
cultivation of iHieat, which was formerly sufficient for Uie wants of a much more 
considerable population. The government takes great pains to revive it But when 
tiie floating ice fixes itself between the northern promontories of this island, all far- 
ther hope of cultivation for one or two years entirely ceases^ a frightful degree of 
cold d^ses itself through the whole island, the wmds bring with them complete co- 
hmnis of icy particles, vegetation is entirely destroyed, and ^unine and despair appear 
Beated upon those mountains, which in vain are heated by all the fires of their subter- 
Faiieanid)ys8.' 

Within the space of one century the inhabitants reckoned forty«three 
bad seasons, among which there were fourteen years of famine. In 1784 
8ndl7S5, when an intense severity of winter succeeded volcanic eruptions, 9000 
individuals perished, or one fifth of the entire population, with 190,488 sheep, 28,000 
horses, and 11,491 homed cattle.;]; . . 

The Elymu8 arenarius, in Icelandic, melur, is a species of wild wheat, | vcgeiatSon. 
which afilbrds good flour. The lichen lalanddcua, and several other species of lichens, 
ore used as food, as well as a great number of antiscorbutic roots, and even several 
kinds of marine plants^ and, amongst others, the JUga aaceharifera, and the Fueua 
foHaceuB. Iceland produces, like Norway, an immense quantity of wild berries of ibi 
excellent flavour. Gardening is now practised over the whole country. Cauliflowers, 
however, do not succeed. The cultivation of the potato has not made suflkient 
progress for the advantage of the island. In former times, the southern 
valleys were covered with extensive forests, but they have been devas- 
tated by an improvident economy. At present, nothing more Is seen than a few 
woods of birch trees, and a great deal of brushwood. But the wood which is denied 
to the Icelanders by the earth is brought to them by the ocean. The | noatiB^iraod. 
immense quantity of thick trunks of pines, firs, and other trees, which are thrown 
upon the northern coasts of Iceland, especially upon North Cape, and Cape Langa- 
neas, is one of the most astonishing phenomena in nature. This wood comes floating 
down upon these two points of land in such abundance, that the inhabitants neglect 

» « 

* Surtar, the Black God. the Plato of the North. Bnnd, firebrand, 
t Uackensie, 1. c. ^ 

i Stephansen, (Mag^ittrate of Iceland,} Description of Icdand, in the 18th century, Copen- 
fa^eOf 1807. Olaviusv Eoooomical Journey in Iceland, (in Danish^) Olafien, Voyage to Icdanr* 
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the greater part of it. The pieees which are oarried by the waves along these Iwe 
promontories^ towards the other coasts, supply a sufficient quantity for constnicttng 
their boats. . 

The horses aie of the same species as those of Norway, and are era* 
ployed, with the asses, to carry loiads. The oxen and cows are geae- 
rally without horns, but the sheep, on the contrary, have two, and sometimes three,. 
are very large, and have longer wool than the common Danish sheep* Iceland oon- 
tains about 400,000 sheep, and nearly 40,000 homed cattle* The pastures, if better 
attended to, would constitute the true riches of the island; but they are left in a state 
of nature. 

The rein deer. | Government has brought the rein-deer to Iceland, and it has multiplied 
there. It is remarkable that this animal was not originally a native of the countiy, 
considering that the rein*deer moss grows there in great abundance. The foxes of 
FoKM. I Iceland furnish beautiful furs. Those of a greyish colour are sometimes 

sold at Copenhagen for thirty or forty shillings. This is the only wild animal in lee- 
land. The white bear, which sometimes reaches these shores, floating upon islands 
of ice, now and then commits ravages before he is destroyed. Among the birds jof 
Iceland, the eider-clown duck, .Anas moUissimaf is celebrated for its down. The falcons 
F^koiif. J of Iceland were formerly in greater request than they are in the present 
day. The white falcon, which is more rarely met with, is worth from three to four 
pounds sterling. The king of Denmark sometimes makes presents of them to dif- 
ferent courts. 

Fidk I The sea and rivers offer advantages to the Icelanders which they ne- 

glect. The salmon, trout, barbel, and other excellent fish with which the rivers 
swarm, are generally permitted to live and die uiidisturbed. Eels are likewise veiy 
abundant ; but the inhabitants are afraid of eating them, fancying, that in them thej 
see the offspring of the great sea serpent, which, according to the mythology of Odin, 
encircles the whole earth, a being whom the Icelanders pretend to have seen lifUog 
his head above the sea, near their solitary shores. The coasts are surrounded with 
herrings ; but it is only lately that the inhabitants have become acquainted with the 
use of nets. Small whales, and the sea-calf and sea-dog, together with the cod, are 
what the natives most commonly fish for. 

piofineee and I Iceland is divided into four districts, named efler the four cardinal 
lovM. I points. Those of the south, the east, and the west, formed the diocese 

of SkalholL The diocese of Boltun comprised the northern quarter ; but, since 1801, 
the two bishoprics have been united*. New sites have been marked out for founding 
other towns. That of Reihicmk contained, a short time ago, about a hundred houses, 
and constitutes the present capital of the country. Besaeatadr is the seat of a good 
academy, with a collection of 1500 volumes, which is no doubt the most northern 
library in the world. • • 

commeree. | The commerce of Iceland, formerly shackled by monopoly, is now free. 
The inhabitants export fish, train-oil, meat, tallow, butter, hides, eider-down, wool, 
worsted thread, and coarse woollen stufis. Their importations consist of wheat, 
grain, brandy, tobacco, colonial merchandise, fine . st'uffii, and articles of hardware. 
The value of this commerce is liable to considerable variation* 

In 1784, the exportations amounted to 244,422 rix-doUars, and their importations 
to 169,492 rix-dollars.* In 1806, the exportations were estimated at 191,236 lix- 
doUars, and the importations at 167,205 rix-dollars.t 

Let us now proceed to consider the interesting people who inhabit this singular 
The yff^qii- country. The Icelanders are, in general, of a moderate stature, and well 
en. proportioned ; but as their food contains Uttle nourishment, they are by no 

means vigorous. Their marriages are not attended with a numerous of&pring. They 
are by no means industrious, but honest, benevolent, faithful, and obliging, these gene* 
rous islanders display all the hospitality which their means can afford. Their princi^' 
occup^ons consist in fishing, and taking charge of their flocks. Along the coasts, the 

* Ofdonnance of the Kin|^ of Denmark, of ISth June, 1789^, p. 139. 

t Daniah Geographical Diet, of 1807. See Anderson, Diet Comm. p. 424^ 
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mmi continue fishing, both in aunimer and winter. The women make readr their fish, 
and BBW, and spin. The men prepare hides, and exercise the mechanical [ Arts and 
arts. Some of them work in gold and silver. They also manufacture, | ^n^M* 
like the peasants of Jutland, and several other provinces, a kind of coarse cloth,, 
known by the name of fVadnuU. They manufacture annually 146,000 pairs of wool- 
len stockings, and 163,000 pairs of gloves.* These islanders are so attached to 
their native country, that they are wretched every where else. Naturally grave and 
religious, they never cross a river, or any other dangerous passage, without uncover- 
ing their head, and imploring the Divine protection. When assembled t goeki inters 
together, their favourite amusement consists in reading their historical | towm, 
relations, or compositions of their ancient bards. The master of the house begins, 
and the others take his place by tums.'f At other times, modem ))oetry is read aloud.;|; 
Sometimes, one of the men gives his hand to a woman, and they sing couplets alter- 
nately, that form a kind of dialogue,^ the rest of the company now and then joining 
in the ehorua* The game of chess is very much in vogue amongst them, and, like 
the ancient Scandinavians, they feel great pride in playing it with skill. The dress 
of the Icelanders is neither elegant, nor very much ornamented ; but, on | dicm. 
the other hand, it is decent, clean, and adapted to the climate. The women wear 
lings of gold, silver, and copper, on their fingers. The poorer among them are 
dressed in the coarse stuff which we already noticed, and which is always of a black 
colour. Those who enjoy greater ease of circumstances, are clothed in more ample 
stufis, and wear ornaments of gilt silver. The Icelanders are in general badly lodged. 
In some places their houses are constructed of the wood which has been thrown up 
by the «ea ; and sometimes the walls are made of lava and moss. They cover the 
roof with sods, placed on joists, and occasionally upon the ribs of whales, which are 
more durable, and less expensive than wood. Many of their huts are made entirely 
of sods, and lighted by a window in the roof. Their principal food consists of dry 
fisfa, and preparations of milk. They ate sparing of their animal food, and, formerly, 
bread was scarce. At present, however, 18,000 tons of rye are consumed in the 
island. The wealthy know the use of wine, coffee, and all the spices of our kitchen. 
A more useful imitation of the Danish manners has led to the establishment of seve- 
ral literaiy societies here, some of which have published memoirs. The parishes, 
too, have begun to form little public libraries, from Which the heads of inteniieiiee 
families borrow books of morality and history. Every Icelander knows ud litentuie. 
how to wri|9, and to calculate ; and the greater part of them are acquainted with bibli- 
cal history, as well as that Of Scandinavia. Among their clergy, many individuals 
are met -with, who are intimately versed in all the beauties of the Greek and Roman 
literature. The useful study of the Physical sciences, however, has not been diffused 
amongst them. || Such is this colony of Scandinavians, placed between the ice of the 
poles and the flames of the abyss. 

To the north of Iceland, extend coasts still imperfectly known, which 
belong either to Greenland, or to an icy Archipelago. They have only 
been accidentally seen by navigators, who, in pifrsuing the whale, penetrated into 
these dangerous seas. Concussions lately experienced at sea, and masses of float- 
ing pumice-stones, appear to indicate the existence of volcanoes about the TS*'. 
Would the hot springs be discovered here, which, according to the brothers Zeni, 
were employed to heat the monastery of St Thomas? The island of 
John dt Maym, which has been oflen visited, is nothing more than a 
mass of bkick coloured rocks, but without any volcanic traces. 

The group of three large islands, and of a considerable number of lesser ones, 
which have received the name o£ Spitzbergeny terminate, in the present | spiobergai. 
Btate of our geographical knowledge, this chain of icy lands, which are dependent on 
Greenland, and, consequently, on North America. - The great ishmd of Spitzbergen, 

* Kohr and Olavias, Travels in leeland, (in Danish.) * 

t These meetings are termed Sagu-Lestor. 

i Rimu-I^estor. § Vikevaka. 

I Holland, on the Literature and Instruction of the Icelandersi in Sir George Mackenzie's 
Travels. Tn^ll^ Letters on Icehuidy p. 184b 
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properly so called, xfl separated by narrow canals from the Bouth-easi and the noHfc-ecuf 
islands. The eastern peninsula of the great island, has received the name of JVe« 
FrieslanJL Towards the north-west point, are the remains of the establishment 
formed by the Dutch whalers, called Smeerenberg.* The mountains of 
Spitzbergen, crowned with perpetual snow, and flanked with glaciers, 
reflect to a considerable distance a light equal to that of the full moon. These 
mountains are probably composed of red granite; the blocks of which, being in a 
great measure uncovered, shine like masses of fire, in the middle of the crystalB and 
sapphires formed by the ice. In consequence of their enormous elevation,'!' thej 
may be descried at a great distance ; and, as they shoot up abruptly from the bosom 
of the sea, the bays, vessels, whales, every thing, in short, appears in their vici- 
nity, extremely minute. The solemn silence that reigns in this desert land, increases 
the mysterious horror which the navigator experiences on his approach. Neverthe- 
less, die death of nature is even here only periodical. One uninterrupted day, of 
five months' duration, supplies the place of summer. The rising and setting of the 
sun mark the limits of the vivifying season. Tet, it is only towards the middle of this 
season, or, if the expression be preferred, towards the noon of this protracted day, \ 
that tho boat, long accumulated, penetrates a little way into the frozen earth. Al- 
though pitch on vessels is melted by the rays of the sun, still only a small number of 
plants expand, such as the cochleariee, ranunculuses, and sedums; and Martens 
might have gathered a chaplet of poppy flowers along these gloomy shores. The 
gulfs and bays are filled with fuci and algse of gigantic dimensions, one species being 
two hundred feet in length. It is among these marine forests that the fhoca and 
Whiles. I whales love to roll their enormous bodies, those vast maisses of fat, 
which the fishermen of Europe pursue even to the very middle of* eternal ice* It is 
there that these animals search for the mollusca and little flsh^ their accustomed 
nourishment It is there, in short, that these beings, to all appeaTance so beavy and 
so insensible, yield themselves up to their social disposition, their sports, and their 
loves. Assembled together upon a field of ice, the sea-dogs dry their brown-coloured 
hair; the morse, or hvcUrosSyX fastening himself to the rocks, displajTs his enormous 
defensive weapons, the brilliant ivory of which is concealed under a layer of ses- 
sUme; while the whale blows through his vast nostrils, fountains of water into the 
air, and resembles a floating bank, upon which various Crustacea and mollasca fix 
their abode. This peaceful animal, however, is of^en mortally wounded by the 
narvhal,^ which' has received the name of the seorunieom, from being geArally found 
deprived of one of its horizontal defences. The^vhale is also frequently the victini 
of a species of dolphin, called the siDord-fiah, who tears out pieces of flesh from his 
body, and particularly endeavours to devour his tongue. Among all the colossal 
monsters of the icy sea, one formidable, voracious, and sanguinary quadruped, tw 
polar bear, claims the first rank. At one time, borne along upon an islet of ice, and, 
at another, swimming in the midst of* the waves, he pursues every thing that is imi- 
mated with life, devours every animal that he encounters, and then,' roaring with de- 
light, seats himself enthroned on the victorious trophy of mutilated carcasses aaa 
bones. Another quadruped, the timid and amiable rein-deer, browses the moss witn 
which all the rocks are covered. Troops of foxes, and countless* swarnis of sea- 
birds, tikewise repair hither for a little while, to people these solitary islands; but, 
soon as the polar day is over, these animals retire across the unknown countnes, 
either to America or to Asia.|| 

* In English, the castle of fat, or, fat castle. 

f Above the clouds, — Phipps' Voyage to Polar Seas. . ^ 

i Moract is a corruption of the Russian adjective morMkaiat maritime. ^'^^^^^V^lt^^ffifi 

Icelandic and Danish, from hook a whale, and ron^ borae ; horae-wbale. The word ^TTj^^qo. 

to be derived from hvall^ a little hill, a rising ground, or, as if one were to say* the dsd- 

tain. (Comp. ^ala-Sag'm, fflosiarium in voce vhallJ) 

% JVar-hvalf from naVf Icelandish, dead body, and hvcU; kill-whale. . ^fgn^ 

I Marten's Voyage to Spitzbergen and Greenland, Hamburgh, 1675, in 4to. »"°.*Sf^||ic»l 

tion in the Voyage to the North, Bacstroro, Voyage to Spitzbei^gen, in the PwIosof 
Magazine, 1801. • 
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Tll0 marine animi^ of-Spitzbergen present ta the cupidity of £uropean99 an attrac- 
tiaa whicb makes thenx forget the dangers of these* inhospitable. seas. The whale 
^heiy^ mentioned in the ninth century, has often given employment to 
as many as four hundred Isurge vessels^.of all nations. The Dutch, with- 
in the apace of forty-six years, caught 32,900 whales, the whale-hone and oil of 
which were worth fourteen millions sterling.^ In the present day, however, these 
animals appear to frequent the seas of Spitzbergen in fewer numbers, and are no 
longer met with of the same dimensions as at the commencement of the fishery* 
The morse is more numerous and easier to attack. Its skin> made use of for sus- 
pending carriages, and its teeth, more compact than those- of the elephant, are the 
objects that occasionally attract to Spitzbergen temporary colonies of Russians. 
The ancient Britons, even before the Roman invasion, made their sword- 
pummels of this bonci't* Th^ ancient Scandinavian colony of Greenland, 
paid in ^dtsnUs de hoardoj^ which appear to have been the defences of the morse, the 
tribute which, under the name of Saint Peter^a penny, flowed from the farthest extre- 
mities of the earth, to support the magnificejice of th,e Roman palaces, and the poinp 
of the Papal court.]; The horn of the narhval has long been the object of supersti- 
tious veneration; pretended universal remedies were obtained from it; and it was 
bung up in the museums with chains of gold. The Margraves of Bareuth ordered 
several of them to be preserved among the treasures of their family. They had even 
accepted of one of them us payment of a sum amounting to more than sixty thousand 
rix-doUars. The two branches oi this hpuse shared between themf one of these 
boms, wiUi as many formalities as they would have employed for the division of a 
whole fief.§ In the present day, however, physicians have abandoned this panacea, 
and the ^veritabU iimcome' has lost its imaginary value. Another substance, the ori- 
ginal product of these regions, has Ukewise been the subject of some fables. We 
allude to the celebrated matter of the cachalot, very improperly denomi- | speraMcti: 
Dated ^ermacetiy but, more appropriately, whalers white. In the north, candles of a 
brilliant white are made of it. All these enormous animals, however, are far less 
useful to mam than the herring, of which the icy sea appears to be either the native 
abode or the asylum. Th^e, in the midst of inaccessible waters, he sets at defiance 
all his eaemftes. Unknown causes, however, drive him from this secure retreat, to 
the north-east coasts of Europe and of America, which he surrounds with his count- 
less shoals. 

The extreme abundance of floating wood, which is brought by the sea 
to the shores of Labrador and Greenland, and especially to those of Ice-, 
land, and the arctic, lands' situated between these two islands, forms another, and the 
last object or curiosity that deserves to arrest our attention among these polar regions. 
We are assurred that the masses of floating wood thrown by the sea upon the island of. 
John de May en, often equals the whole of this island in extent. || There are some yeans, 
when the Icelanders collect sufficient to serve them for. fuel. The bays of Spitzber- 
gen ar^ fiUed with it, and it accumulates upon those parts of ^e coasts of Siberia that 
are exposed to the east, and consists of trunks of larch trees, pines, Siberian cedars, 
firs, and Femambucco, and Campeachy woods. IT These trunks appear to have been 
swept away by the great rivers of Asia and America. Some of them are brought 
from the Gulf of Mexico, by the famous Bahama stream, while others are hurried 
forward by the current, which, to the North of Siberia, constantly sets in from east 
to west. Some of these large trees, that have been deprived of their bark by friction, 
are in such a state of preservation as even to form excellent building timber.** If 
tbis floating wood, however, proceed from forests that are still actually m existence, 
another part appears to us to have a more remote origin, and to be connected with 

* Andnson't Hbtory of Commerce, vol. vii. p. 333. (Germ. Trans.) 

t Solin, Polyhiftor, c. 22. . . 

^ Schlegel, Memoirs for the Danish History, t. i.part i. p. 1T7. Beckman, Apparatus for 
«e knowled^fc of Merchandise, t. i. p. 329—341. (In German.) 

^ Spiess, Archivische nebenarbeiten, No. i. p. 69. 

I Crantz, History of Greenland, t, i. p. 50.— 54. 

1 Olafsen, Voyage to Iceland, t i. p. 272. (In German. ♦• Idem, t. i. parag. 637, 6»>8. 
Vol, III.— a a 
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the great reYolutions of the glohe. We have akeady seenin our Pkgtml Oeograph^^^ 
that extensive deposits of coal, "of bituminous wood, and of overturned trees, are ex- 
tended indiscnminately under the surface of continents and seas. This 
vegetable wreck must belong to several catastrophes, .to repeated deTas- 
tations of the solid land. The whole extent of the globe has experienced similflr 
tevolutions, and even the Polar Regions present their traces. In Iceland, besides 
the fossil bituminous wood, another kind is also found in tiie earth, which has only 
undergone a change of colour^ odour, and solidity; sometin^es merely a flalteiUDg, 
but with no appearance of mineralization. This wood is met with in argillaceoos and 
sandy ground, at the height of some fathoms -above the present level pf the ocean, 
while tlie deposits of turf and hitumiiious wood, most generally commence twentv- 
five, or even a hundred fathomp above this level, t In the same manner, we find, in 
Siberia, great masses of wood deposited at elevations which the present sea couki 
never have reached. | Some philosophers have imagined, that in these &ct8, they 
perceive a new proof of the diminution of the sea, these deposits proceeding, accord- 
ing to them, from floating wood of an epoch anterior to this diminution. Without 
wishing altogether to reject this opinion, we ourselves rather consider them bb the 
remains of forests, which were overturned in the very places where they origiBaliy 
grew. If we admit that the bottom of the sea in many places presents to the action 
of the waves similar deposits of shattered forests, that once belonged to continents 
which have been overwhelmed during the "great revolutions of the globe, we may 
conceive that a greater or lesser quantity of wood must be detached from them, ac- 
cording as the action of the waves is stronger or weaker at any particular point. 
Now this action, always very superficial, takes more effect in the shallowest senSf 
such as are all those of the north. It appears to us therefore, that a great part of the 
polar floating wood ought to be considered as the vegetable wreck of great continents, 
which, cruinbling into the basin of the sea, have yet alloMred the waters, on retiring, 
to leave our present land uncovered.. 

This conjecture, may, perhaps^ merit the consideration of those who shall, one day 
or other, direct their scientific attention to the mysteries of that Polar world, a sketch 
of which we hav^ now completed. 
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DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED, 



Canada, ^ova- Scotia, and Newfoundland. 

After having surveyed the frozen zone of the new world, we enter a country of 
a milder climate, where men, by means of agriculture, have been enabled to form 
themselves into more numerous societies. Although the soil is less sterile, it ha9 
still many disadvantages ; and its inhabitants appear to have hitherto made but Uttle 
cuMdft. I progress in civihzation. In ascending the nver St Lawrence, we ob- 
serve the majestic forests of Canada expanding round the greatest lakes that exist 
in the world. Theriver itself may bei considered as a strait, which afibrds a passage 
lAke Superior. | to these immense bodies of water. To the largest of these lakes, our 
earliest travellers have given the name of Lake Superior. § It is more than 500 

• Page 101—126. f Olafsen, Voyage to Iceknd, t i. p. 80, 192, 320, and 326. 

I Gmelin, Voyage to Sibexia, t. iii. p. 126. 

\ Sagard Theodat, le Grand Voyage (|u pays des Hurona. Paris, 1632. 
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leagues to circumference : its clear waters, fed by foHy riyers, are contained in ex- 
tensive strata of rocks, and their surges nearly equal those of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Lake Huron, which is connected with the other by the Straits of St. | Uke Hnnm. 
Mary, has a periphery of 300 leagues, and receives the waters of Lake Superior 
through a series of rapid descents. The outline of Lake Michigan is supposed to 
be about 200 leagues : it communicates with the former by a long strait, which serves 
as an ouUet for its Mraters, and the country around its banks belongs exclusively to 
the United States* Lake Huron discharges itself into the rapid river of St. Ckir, 
which, by the accesi^on of other streams, is changed into a small lake of the same 
name. A less violent channel, properly Called the Detroit, unites this | Lake Erie, 
basin with Lake Erie^ which is 'more than ninety leagues in length, and about twenty 
or thirty broad. On account, however, of its shallow waters, and the unequal eleva- 
tion of its Imnksy it is subject to storms, which rendet navigation. dangerous. This 
lake communicates with the river J!^agara, and widi those celebrated | NiaguArWcr. 
cataracts, of which sotnoch has been written, although no description tan convey 
an adequate idea of their awful sublimity. Wo may remark, that the western fall 
is the greatest ; the river in this place is more than 600 yards wide, aud the perpen- 
dicular height of the descent is upwards of 142 feet. Tiie eastern, or American 
cataract, is 350 yards in breadth, and 163 feet high. It is separated from the west- 
era by Groat's Island, which lies about half a mile from the precipice, and has a sand 
bank, by means of which, in seasons of low water, the island may be approached 
from the eastern shore. It is now aecessiMe by a bridge thrown over a little above 
the American fall. Goat's Island contains about eight acres of good land.^ Tile 
great cataract is contiou&lly obscured with vapour, which may be distinguished at a 
very considerable distance ; and its foaming billows appear to float in the heavens. 
As the densi^ of the mist varies, the lidjacent forests and rocks are occasionally 
perceived, and Uiey add to the splendour of the scone. The cflcct produced by the 
cold of winter on these sheets of water, thus rapidly agitated, is at once shigular and 
magnificent* Icicles of great thickness and length are formed along the banks from 
the springs which flow over them. The sources impregnated with sulphur, are con- 
gealed into transparent blue columns. 'Cones arc formed by the spray, particularly 
on the' American side, which httve large fissures disclosing the interior composed of 
clusters of icicles, similar to the pipes of an organ. Some parts of the falls are 
consolidated into fluted columns, and the streams above are seen partially frozen. t 

The river JNiagara descends by this splendid porch into Lake Ontario, j tMet Ontario, 
which is apparency calm, althotigh its waters are subject to phenomena resembling 
those of the tides. This lake is nearly 170 miles long, and sixty broad at the widest 
part| It empties itself through the romantic Lake of a Thousand Isles, into the 
^i» Lawrence. The scenery along the banks of that great river, in the 
vicinity of Montreal^ is wild and picturesque. The traveller observes 
numerous villages, while he doubles the little promontories that are covered with 
woods ; the houses seem to be placed on the water, and the tin-covered steeples 
reflect through tlie trees flie rays of the sun. Views of this description are varied 
and repeated almost at every league. § Af\er having passed Quebec, the St. Lawrence 
becomes so much enlarged, and its banks are so far distant from each other, that it 
resembles a gulf rather than a ri¥er. || 

* Courlay's Travels in Upper Canada. f Hcriot's Travels in Canada, cap, 7. and 8. 

+ Duncan's Travels, Letter xv. § Weld, Voyage dans le Canada, t. ii. p. 210, &c. &c. 

. I A canal is at this time in progresa on the Canada side, around tlie falls of Niagara, which 
u intended for aloop navigation, and expected to be iinished in 1827. It is called the Welland 
onal, and enters lake Eric at Grand river, 48 miles above Buffalo, and lake Ontario at Twelve 
Mile creek. The length 38 miles. Capital one milHon of dollars. 

In addition to tliis, another, called the Uideau canal, is said to be in progress, and is to be 
Completed in four years. Its length from the falls of Chaudiere or the Ottawa river to Kingston 
on lake Ontario, is 133 miles. There will be 50 locks on the line, aff there are 280 feet to lift 
^ the summit l«vel of the Rideau lake, and many heavy dams and guard locks will be required 
o»» the river Ricleau, to surmount its wild rapids. Huge gullies and ravines, requiring extenal^ 
^ueducU are to be passed. This canal, is to fall into the OtUwa, 1170 miles from Mont- 
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Riwnuid The Ottawa is the only other considerable river of Canada; ittmitei 

*"•****• its blue and transparent waters with those of the St. Lawrence. Tb«y 

form together the cascade of the Chaudiere, and many others of remaricable beautjr* 
The river Soreli runs almost in a straight line northwards; it is the outlet of I^ke 
Champlain ; by being made navigable, it would afford a most convenient means of 
commercial intercourse with the interior of New York, and form a direct chain of 
communication with the great western canals. Among the lesser rivers^ that of 
Montmorenci is celebrated on account of its cataract. This stream forces twice a 
passage for itself through precipitous rocks. The rapidity of its current is augmented, 
as its channel is gradually contracted within the breadth of a hundred feet, when the 
river falls almost perpendicularly in white clouds of rolling foam, from a rock 246 
feet high ; — the spray resembUng in its descent flakes of snow that are whirled into 
the profound abyss. Clouds of vapour arising, and assuming the prismatic coloun, 
are bounded by naked rocks of grey limestone, which form the contours of a more 
varied, although perhaps of a less striking landscape, than that at the Niagara.* 
Soil and Canada has been said to be an elevated country, but it is not divided 

••^'■^' by «ny great chain of mountains/ The cataracts enable us partly to 

ascertain the relative position of its waters; and their course* between Hudsotfs Bay 
and the river St. Lawrence, is marked by many hills, and by isolated rocks. The 
extremes of cold and heat are excessive, the range of the thermometer has been 
calculated from a hundred and two degrees of Fahrenheit to thirty-six below zero in 
the same scale.-f Frost begins in Pctober, but the heat of the sun still keeps the 
weather tolerably warm during the day. In the following month the cold increases, 
one snow-storm succeeds another, until the whole face of the country is covered, 
and the eye looks in vain for a single spot of verdure. These storms are accompa< 
nied with violent hurricanes, which proceed commonly from the frozen regions of 
Hudson's Bay and Labrador. Europeans cannot remain long in the open air at this 
season, without experiencing the painful effects of an intense winter^ At Quebec 
the sleet and snow frequently freeze as they beat against the faces of the people 
that are walking along the streets. Large masses of snow, drifting in several places 
above the height of a man, hinder the inhabitants of that city from communicatiiig 
with each other. This weather continues with little interruption until the middle of 
December, when the boisterous storms are followed by a serene sky and by a colder 
atmosphere. All the rivers become suddenly frozen, even the 3t- Lawrence is im- 
peded in its course, and its banks are surcharged with islands of ice. The settlers 
on the southern bank bring over their provisions to supply the market at Quebec 
As the river is rarely completely frozen, they use their canoes as sledges along the 
large heaps of floating ice. These immense masses are hurried down the stream 
with prodigious velocity, about the end of April, and, in some late seasons, not before 
the beginning of May. The breaking of the ice is accompanied with a loud noise 
like the report of a cannon. The Iake>ice comes down in great quantities for several 
days, and carries along with it the roots and branches that are torn' from the island 
and shores in the course of its descent.^ Spring and summer are confounded with 
each other, and the sudden excess of heat renders the progress of vegetation almost 
perceptible. . * 

Agifeaimre. I Canada is nearly covered -with forests, and the cultivation of the 
ground does not extend far beyond the banks of the St Lawrence. The extensive 
chain of farms along the sides of that' river has the appearance of one immense 
town. Corn fields, pasture and meadow lands, embellished at intervals with clusters 
of trees, snow-white cottages, and neatly adorned churches, present themselves 
amidst the rich, and verdant foliage that covers its steep banks. The view is bounded 
by lof^y mountains, and lengthened out to the verge of the visible horizon by inter- 
minable forests. § The produce of the land consists of tobacco, which is cbieny 

and with the Ohio canal, will open an inland navigation from Quebec to New Orleans; the 
greatest inland navigation in the world.— >PAi7. Ed. 

• Heriot. p. 76-78. f Hcriot, p. 266. * Umbcrt 

Lambert's Travela. 
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etdtmted for the eoiumnptioa of the coloiiistSy and of diffecent kinds of pulse and 
gtain, that fonn an article of exportation. The culture of wheat, has made very con- 
siderable progress of late years; the soil improves g^dually as we ascend the St. 
Lawrence.^ This progres^ve improvement continues through Upper Canada, which 
as mucb surpasses tl^e lower proVince in fertiHty, as -Montreal .is superior to Kama- 
louska* 0& the north and south hanks in the neighbourhood of Quebec, the soil 
on the heights covers but thinly an immense befl of black lime slate, which, as it 
becomes exposed to the air, shivers into thin pieces, or moulder^ into dust. The 
meadows of Canada aife reckoned better than those of the more southern parts of 
America^ .But the Canadians are wietched hu^bandmep, they seldom manure their 
lands, and never plough them sufficiently deep. Hence me ground is soon exhausted, 
and the iSelda are covered with noxious herbs. The straw. of their wheat is seldom 
Biore than eighteen or twenty inches long ; and the ear is about a third part less than 
that produced in England. This plant is sown early in May, and it is commonly 
ripe about the end of August The French Canadians give themselves rarely any 
trouble about gardens or orchards, while their neighbours in the United States have 
a large plantation of apple, peai and peach tr^es, acyoining to their houses. Straw- 
berries and rasps ape the heat fruit in Canada ; they appear, in rich luxuriance on the 
plains behind Quebec, and are cani^ thither in great abundance during .the proper 
aeason^ Af^le and pear frees are. more abundant, and arrive at greater perfection in 
the vicinity of Montreal than in any other part of Lower Canada. The wild grapes, 
•nd those produced from the vineyards are little larger than currants; when ripe, 
they have rather an acid and puQgeht» hut not a disagreeable flavour. . Melons of 
different kinds, of winch the water and the >musk are the most <?ommon, grow in 
great profusion; it appears indeedj that this plant is indigenous to Canada. T>yo 
kinds of wild cherry trees are plentifully scattered through ma^y of the woods, but 
their fruit has hitherto been- considered of little value. , The English walnut-tree ie 
Qot adapted to bear the sudden successions of x:old and heat, which J piuu. 
mark the Canadian apring.t A great many of the plants of Lapland and the United 
States, have been observed among the native productions of the country situated on 
the north of the St* Lawrence. The great beat of the Summer is probably the 
reason why the annual plants, a^d such 99 ajre protected by*the snow during winter, 
are the same with those of more southern latitudes, while the trees and shrubs, on 
the other hand, having na shelter against the inclemency of the seasons, belong 
exclusively to the species that are f^imd in the arctic regions. The ginseng and the 
lily of Canada, are the saqie as tli^se of Kamstchatka, and appear to indicate some 
resemblance between the botanical productions of Asia and America. The Zizania 
oqtuUieOy whiehr is a gramineous plant peculiar to the country, and not unlike rice, 
grows in the maraiiy grounds ; it afibr<b food to the water-fowl, and occasionally to 
some trtes of wandering Indians. 

Although Canada abounds with forests, the. trees do hot acquire | rmeattna, 
thtte the same loftiness, and the apparent luxuriance of life, that distinguish them 
in the United States^ The different kinds of ever-groens and of firs are more nu- 
merous apd more varied. Among others, there are the silver fir, the Weymouth and ' 
Canadian pines, the American fir, and the white cedar, or Thuya occidentcUisy which 
must not be confounded with the Cvptesnia distichay or that of the United States. 
After these trees, which are considered the most useful, we may mention the maple, 
the biich, the lime, the American ash, and the iron-tree. The numerous kinds of^^ 
oaks have not as yet been well defined ; those of Europe, however, present then^- 
selves only in the form of stunted shrubs* The naval timber of Canada is chiefly 
imported from New England. An EngUsh ship of war, built lately with Canadian oak, 
became unfit for service after a few years. A tree called 4he live oak,;]; which is found 
only in the warmer parts of the country, is said to be well adapted for ship-building. 

* Annates dea Yoyoes, t. zviii. p. 114. 

t The reader may contult, for more particular detftils on this subject, Les Annales det * 
%»SCS, t. xviii, p. 113—124-126. . 

^ South Carolina, Georna, aod the Floridaa, are the districts f^m which the live oak is 
brought for the puipoie ^ ship-building.— [PAt A Bd.] 
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The sassafras, the laiuel, and the red iriulbeny treot grow in the iskuids of the met 
St. Lawrence, but seldom arrive at any degree of perfection. The ash, the yew, and 
the mountain ash, are common to the northern countries of the old and new world. 
The forests in Canada, are adorned with the light festoons of the ^ikl vine, and 
the odoriferous flowers 'of the Syrian asclepias* There is indeed scarcely a tree in 
these great woods, that has been considered useless ; and the making of pot and 
Maple rassr. | pearl asbes has contributed to enrich the American settlers. The maple 
tree, or f^cer sacchariuum^ supplies the inhabitants with good fire wood, and with a 
great quantity of sugar. The maple sugar is made early in spring, when the sap 
rises in the trees. As the i^ow is not completely melted at that- season, the Ca- 
nadians sufier great hardships in drawing off the juice from an immese number of 
trees, dispersed over many thousand acres. The liquor is boiled, and sometimes 
mixed with flour, which renders it tliick and heavy. It is then poured into jars, aad 
when cold, forms itself into a cake, of the shape of the vesseL This sugar is ve^ 
hard, and of a dark brown colour ; when used for tea it must be nearly reduced to 
powder, as it could not otherwise be easily dissolved. By being clarified, it assomes 
a white colour* The maple sugar is sold foe about half the price of that from the 
West Indies.* t 

ABinAii. I The animals that inhabit the vast fbrests^ or wander in the uncultivated 
regions of Canada, are the American elk, the fallow-deer, the boar, the fox, the mar- 
ten, the tiger-cat, the ferret, the weasel, the hare, and the grey and red squirrel. 
The southern districts are stored with buffaloes, small fallow-^eer, roebucks, goats, 
and wolves. Otters and beavers, that B,Te highly prized on account of their skins, 
are found in great numbers in the lakes and marslies. Few risers can be compared 
with the St. Lawrence for the variety and excellence of its fish. Bui the rattle-snake, 
and the American crocodile, the noxious reptiles of the southe^i regions, are some- 
times seen along its banks. The earliest travellers have observed in this country 
that large species of Indian poultiy, which has been erroneously supposed to be pe- 
culiar to the coast of JVIalat^ar.}; It is owing probably to the prevatlence of this error, 
that these animals have been called in Germany the fowls of Calicut.§ We may 
enumerate, among other birds, the wild pigeon, grouse, ptamtigan, and quail. The 
humming-bird in Canada is the smallest that is known ; it is often seen duiiag the 
summer apnong the flowers of the gardens near Quebec. It gathers food from the 
blossoms, and is c6ntinua]ly on the wing. The body of this little animal, wheo 
divested of its plumage is not larger than a bee. 

MetAii. ■ I Diflerent mines of iron ore were di^caverod m Canadh, bat there are 
few foundaries as yet established. Copper and lead have not been found in any con- 
siderable quantities. It has been supposed that there are mines of lead, mixed with 
a very small portion of silver, near St. Paul's bay, about fifly-four miles below 
Quebec. 

Toposmpiikai I Canada was formerly called New France : fieft, which extended along 
divuioiu. I the imnks of the St. Lawrence, were granted by the crown of France to 
the first setflers. The west of the cduntry was inhabited by natives. Gaspe, or 
Oaschape, is situated on the south of this great river ; although it is under the go- 
vernment of Canada, we shall describe it more conveniently along with New Bruns- 
wick. The line betwixt Upper and Lower Cannula commenced at a stone boundary 
north of lake St Francis, it proceeds from thence to the Ottawa river, and to its source 

. • Lambert, p. 83. ... .up 

I It IS said by people of the west, acquainted wUh the making of sug^r, that it is not m 
sap, but a peculiar fluid which is used for the purpose. This fluid is obtained in that pa 
of the si-ascyn when it freezes at night, and tliaws in the day time. The tree is called the susar 
tree, and said to be of a apccies somewhat different from the sugar maple. The sugar m**"^ °y^ 
careful farmers is of a lighter colour than any unrefined West India su^r. Some ^^^* 
land are so thickly covered with the sugar tree, that the collection of the hquoris by noDican^ 
so laborious as described in the text. Like odier articles, it is good or bad in proportion 

J. If stirred much whilst boiling, the g»; J 
ts appearance is injured. It r 
flour.— [P«A Ed.] 



t Sa^^ Theodat, page 301. § Beckman'a Bistory of Invention^ t uu. 
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in lake TeimBcaming; aad eontinifes still north uBtil it meets the houndary of Hud- 
son's B87« Upper Canada has been lately divided into ten districts, and nearly 300 
townships ;* but these divisions vary with the increase of population. 

A commodious harbour, that can afford- a safe anchorage for several 
fleets ; a large and beautiflil riyer, whose banks are sheltered by steep 
cliflTs, or interspersed with forests, a lofty rock covered with houses, rising gradually 
above each o&er in the form of an amphitheatre, the two promontories of point Leve 
and Cape Diamond, the majestic chasm of Montmorenci ^nd its snow-white <!;ataract, 
embellish and adorn the capital of Lower Canada. "The upper -part of the city is 
built on the heights of Cape Diamond, and raised about three hundred and forty-five 
feet above the lower town, which extendi nlong the banks of the river at the base of 
the hill. In the winter time the fissures of the rock are' filled with snow, which, 
while it freezes,- expands beyond its Usual hraits, and bursts its cavities ; these are 
loosened by the warmth of spring, and of^en precipitated- on the unwary passenger. 
A traveller, before his arrival at Quebec, is apt to form too high an opinion of its 
public edifices, from observing the splendour that is produced by the tin or sheets of 
iron which cover them. The linest building in this city is the ancient seminary of 
the Jesuits, situated in the market place of the upper town. It has been lately con- 
rerted into excellent barracks, which can accommodate with ease more than 2000 
soldiers. The revenue of these priests was formerly very considerahle, being up- 
wards of dS. 12,000 at the time it reverted to the British crown. The other buildings 
most worthy of notice are the old castle of St LeVis, the court-house, and the 
EngUsh cathedral. The inlvantages pf situation, and the improvements that have 
been made in its fortifications, may enable Quebec to resist the dangers of a pro- 
tracted siege. It has been said that 10,000 men may defend the city. In the ievent 
of an attack, however, the garrison may be inc^-easecl in' a few hours, by the troops 
that are generally stationed at Three Rivers and at Montreal. A fleet too, can easily 
supply the town with provisions, so long as the inclemency of winter does not inter- 
rupt the navigation of the St. Lawrence. The papulation of Quebec amounts to 
22,000 souls. During the winter, its inhabitants amuse themselves by taking excur- 
mna in their cnioles ; and the dulneos of a long night is enlivened with the plea- 
sures d*the dance, ^he garrison supports a bad company of actors ; and the horse 
races, which have been lately introduced, tend to 'improve the breed of that useful 
animal.! 

Montreal, the second town of Lower Canada, is built upon an island ] Mmtretii. 
of the same name, about thirty-two miles in length, which is encompassed by the 
united streams of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, immediately below their junction. 
This mc^estic river is here nearly two miles in width, and although 500 miles distant 
^om the ocean, is capable of supporting on its surface ves^ls of 6 or 700 tons 
burden. This toWn has a fine appearance. The mountain, from which its name is 
derived, rises on the led of the city; it is not a conical eminence, but a swelling 
senricircular ridge, with its concave side towards the river. The hill seems placed 
like a rampart behind Montreal to shield it from the rude blast of winter. A thick 
forest covers the greatest part of it; some space has been lefl for a few neatly built 
houses, whose bright roofs gfitter in the sun-beams. This city contains about 15,000 
souls; its commerce consists chiefly of furs. The principal merchants of tlie North- 
West Company reside at Montreal; it is their emporium, and the great mart of tho 
trade that is carried on between Canada and the United States. The enterprising 
spirit of its directors has tended to diminish the profits of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
They employ 3000 individuals as factors, travellers, and huntsmen. The clerks are 
mostly adventurous Scotsmen, who are forced by penury to emigrate from tho He- 
brides, to'certain hardships, and dubious affluence, in the dreary wilds of the North- 
west The small town of Three Rivers is situated between Quebec and Montreal. 
Although its inhabitants are not more than 1500, it passes for the third city of the 
province. Sorell was built by the American loyalists in 1787. It contains about a 

* Supplement to Encyclopaedia Britannica, article Canada. Gourlay's Canada, 
t Lambert, Ueriot» &c« &c. 
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hundred 'detached houses, and supplies the inhahitants Df the town and neighbourbood 
with EngUsh manufactured goods and West India produce. The impMance that 
was formerly attached to Sorell arose from its ship building, which has .of late yean 
entirely ceased. 

Towna of Up. The towns of Upper Canada are stUl in their infancy. The traTeil^, 
p«r CttMda. jj^gj, leaving the St. Lawrence to enter Lake Ontario, crosses the gulf 
that has been improperly denominated the- Lake of a Thousand Isles* Kingston 
is situated on one of its creeks. It occupies the siie of the old fort Frontenac, the 
ruins of whibh are still extaht, as well as the remains of a breast-work thrown up by 
the English. The harbour is on the east side of Kingston, and is formed by a bay 
that stretches towards the front of the town. The west shore of this bay is bold, 
and well adapted for wharfs, because vessds of any burden may not only he in safety, 
but load and unload with convenience and ease. From its situation, this city is the 
depot of those 'articles of oommerce ' which are transported across Lake Ontario in 
ships,, and along the riyer in boats. They meet, deposit, and exchange their cargoes 
at Kingston. York, which is thereat of the provincial government, is finely situated 
on a bay, extending nearly two milea from the west to the east side of the town, and 
almost enclosed by a peninsula, which stretches to a corresponding distance from 
east to west without the basin of the harbour. Burlington Bay is a smalt lake, se- 
parated from that of Ontario by a saqdy beech, which extends five miles in a northerly 
direction, from Saltfleet to Nelsoiv, with a narrow outlet running from the bay across 
the beech, and having a bridge over it; on the west of the bay, divided from it by a 
promontory extending from north to south, i1§ a marsh, or maraiiy lalce', named Coot's 
Paradise, which is fajinous for its game. The beech, the bay, the promontory, and 
the marsh, form perhaps as wild scenery as any in America. The town of Niagara 
was originally called Newark, but the name was changed by law in 1798^ It is still 
generally, but erroneously, described by its first ^appellation. It is situated on the 
lefl bank of the Niagara, and extends along the shore of the lake to a considerable 
distance towards the west Fort. George is more than a mile higher up the 'river. 
In pursuance of the treaty of 1794, thb garrison was removed from the old fort on the 
opposite bank, and stationed at Fort George; its works have been sinoestrengthened 
and improved. Fort Erie stands on a small eminence, about fifteen feet above wa- 
ter; it is surrounded by a good harbour and a pleasant village. London is still 'an 
inconsiderable town; the natural advantages on which the expi^ctation of its founder 
depended, were its central position between the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; its 
fortunate situation on the Thames; the fertihty of the adjacent country; the mildness 
and salubrity of the climate; the abundance and purity of its water; its means of 
military and naval protection ; and the facility of its communication with lake St 
Clair, through the outlet of the Thames; with Lake Huron, by the northern branch 
of that river; and wifii Lake Ontario, by the mUitary road. Hence ihe names of 
the river, the contemplated metropolis, and the accent towns, were taken from cor- 
responding ones in the mother country. *Fort Maiden commands the river Detroit, 
and is situated near the frontiers; the) town contains 108 houses and 675 persons.^ 
penbttuiA in "^e may remark that the southern extremity of Canada forms a penin- 

imSC sula that is separated from the rest of the province by the rivers Severn 

and Trent, which are connected together by a chain of snail lakes. The rest of this 
peninsula is watered by the lakes Huron, Erie, Ontario', and by the rivers St. Clair, 
Detroit, and Niagara. The soil is a vegetable mould that rests on beds of limestone. 
Many of the rivers are turbid in this part of America, but there is no great body of 
stagnant water. The country is fertile in wheat and in different sorts of trefoil; it 
abounds also with excellent peaches and other kinds of fruit. The temperature of 
the banks of lake £rie is almost as mild as that of Philadelphia.! This fruitful and 
happy region, so dififerent from the other parts of Canada, was churned by the United 
States previous to the treaty of 1783; that republic is still ambitious of obtaining it; 
but the English are fiilly aware of its military and political importance. 

* Smith's Description of Upper Canada. Gray's Letters on Canada, and, Gourlay's Sketchei 

* Upper Canada. 

See the Columbian and New York Journal of the 12th Aprils 1813i 
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- Csmda was origmaDf neglected l^ the court o£ France, yet its popu- | FopoiatiM. 
ktioo increased more rapidly than might have been supposed, considering its disad- 
yantages: When it was conquered by the £nglish in 1759, the number of its inha* 
bitants amounted to 70,000. The revolution which took place in the government 
and political institutions of the country in consequence of that event, retarded for a 
few years the progress of population. But the cliange of allegiance was rendered as 
easy as possible by the lenient measures of the conquerors* The laws were allowed 
to remain unaMered, the inhabitants were secured in the undisturbed possession of 
their lands under the ancient tenures, and in the free exercise of their religious rites. 
The prosperity of the country, and the great increase of its population,. may be judged 
of from the following authentic table : — 



Date of 

the 
census. 


Number 
of Inhabi- 
tants. 


Acres of 

land in 

cultivation. 


Btfsbels of 

^rain sown 

annually. 


Horses. 


Oxen, cows, 

and young 

horned cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1765 
1783 


76,276 
113,012 


764,604 
1,596,818 


194,724i 
3S3,349J 


13,757 
30,096 


60,329 
98,591 


27,064 
84,666 


28,976 
70,466 


}s"^H 36,737 


805,214 


188,625' 


16,339 


48,262 


57,602 


41,490 
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In 1814, according to a regular census, the province of Lower Canada alone con- 
tained 335,000 inhabitants. Of this number 235,000 may be considered as descend- 
aats of the original French seRlers. . The remainder is composed of emigrants from 
various nation?, chiefly English, Scotish, Irish, and American. In 1783, the settlers 
of Upper Canada w^e estimated _at 10,000, but the most of them were included in 
the numerous frontier posts and garrisons. After this period, the number of settlers, 
m consequence of a great accession of lo3rali8ts, disbanded soldiers, and emigrants 
from the United States and Great Britain, increased so rapidly, that in the year 1814, 
the inhabitants of the province amounted, according to the most accurate returns, to 
96,000.* Mr. Gourlay estimates the population of Upper Canada in 1S20 at 134,259 
inhabitants, among whom he calculates 3259 Indians.!, 

The greater part of the French population is confined to the northern 
bank of the St Lavrrence, from Montreal to Quebec. - That extensive 
line of farms and cultivated fields may have improved the aspect of the country, but 
it has not much contributed to the welfare of the first settlers. The Canadian 
farmera of t|iatiiistrict appear to act in a manner diametrically opposite to that of the 
Angloo Americans. They quit with reluctance the place of their birth ; the members 
of a family choose rather to divide the last acre of their estate, than to emigrate and 
cultivate ne^hbouring lands, the fertility of which is superior to their own. 

The first French colonists are said to have come from Normandy. 
Their wants are easily supplied; they have shown themselves attached 
to their religion, and submissive to the government that has respected their independ- 
ence. Their natural sagacity and courage may make us regret that they have been 
so long deprived of every means of useful instruction. For the chance of a moderate 
profit, the French Canadians endure frequently painful hardships, and undertake the 
most fatiguing journeys; they cultivate flax, and their sheep furnish them with the 
wool of which their garments are made; they tan the- hides of their cattle, and use 
them as mocasips or boots. The men knit their stockings .and caps, and plait the 
8traw*hats that are worn by them in the summer season. They make, besides, their 
bread, butter, cheese, soap, candles, and sugar; all of which are supplied from the 
produce of their lands. The farmers construct their carts, wheels, ploughs, and 
canoes. ' 

The eotmtenance of a French Canadian is long and thin, his com- | AppMnnee. 
plexion sun-burnt and swarthy, and nearly as dark as that of an Indian. His eyes 
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^ Heriot, Lambert, Supplement to Kncyclopedia, article Canada, 
t* Gourlay's SUtistical Account of Upper Canada, vol. ii. p. 617. 
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arolivel/y hia cheeks lank and meagre, and his chin sharp and pioQiiii^ Theuan- 
ners of these inhabitants are easy and polite ; they treat their superiors with defer- 
ence, their inferiors with affability. Their carriage and deportment are graceful and 
unrestrained, and they appear more like men that have Uved in a great town than 
those who have passed their days in the country. They continue on the most afiec- 
tionate terms with each other; parents and children to the third generation reside 
frequently in the same house. Although the practice of dividing their lands may be 
prejudicial to their interests, still, their desire of living together is a proof of the har- 
mony that subsists among them. They many young, and are seldom without a nu- 
merous ofispring; , their passions are by this means confined within proper limits, and 
the descendants of the first settlers are rarely guilfy of those excesses which dis^ce 
too often the inhabitants of large cities. 

flwiinmiimi ^he winter dress of the HabitaiM may give them the appearance of 

Soeiecr. Russians, but French gaiety still maintains its sway in this cold cpuntry. 

Their social intercouse is of the same simple and homely, kii^d as that of the French 
before the age of Louis XIY. As soon as the long fast in heiai is ended the days of 
feasting begin. Whatever their lands supply is then presented for the gratification of 
their firiends and relatives ; immense tqrkey pies, huge joints of pork> beef, and mut- 
ton, large tureens of soup, or thick milk, fish, fowl, and a plentiful supply of fruit 
decorate the board. The violin is heard immediately afler dinner, and minuets and 
country-dances increase the hilarity of tbe guests. The women, and even the men, 
are sometimes vain enough to powder their hair and paint their cheeks ; '^in this 
respect,'' says a shrewd traveller, ''they differ only from their betters by using beet- 
root instead of rouge."* 

The Canadian settlers enjoy many advantages. A peace, that has lasted for more 
than fifly years, has augmented the wealth and comforts of the higher orders of so- 
BdandoD. I ciety ; yet the Habitans are very ignorant Public instruction has beep 
so much neglected, that several members, of the provincial assembly can neither read 
nor write. The Quebec Mercury proposed lately, with much gravity, the establi h- 
ment of a seminary for the information of tbe members of Parliament that .were 
deficient in these two branches of elementary education. A recent traveller, who 
has perhaps exaggerated the indolent habits of the French Canadians, confesses that 
they are not much inferior in industry to tbe Virginians. The English colonists of 
Upper Canada do not as yet differ very much in their character from the inhabitants 
of the mother country. 

Liwiudgo- I The manners and customs of the two provinces are no less dissimilar 
**'°'''^^ I than their government and laws. The English law, both civil and cii- 
minal was first introduced into Canada after its conquest in 1759. The penal code 
of Great Britain was esteemed by the people, a very great improvement, m as much 
as it freed them from the arbitrary enactments ef their former rulers* In 1792, by 
the 3l8t George III. all the advantages of tbe English constitution were extended to 
Canada. Two houses of Parliament, a legislative council, and a house of assembly, 
were appointed in each province. These two houses have the privilege of propos- 
ing laws, which, after receiving the sanction of government, are transmitted to the 
king of England, who has the right of repealing them any time within two yeais. 
The legislative council of Upper Canada consists of not fewer than seven members, 
and that of the Lower Province of at least fifteen, all of whom are -nominated by 
the British parliament. The house of assembly is composed of sixteen members in 
Upper, and of fifty-two in Lower Canada, who are elected by the freeholders of the 
towns and districts. In the counties, the land-proprietors that have an estate of the 
annual value of forty shillings are qualified to vote. In the different towns, the voters 
must be either possessed of a dwelling-house and a piece of ground worth, at least, 
£S Sterling a-year, or they must have been settled a twelvemonth in the countiy, and 
have paid not less than d6lO of yearly rent. The assembUes are quadrennial, but 
the governor can dissolve them within that tnne. The municipal law of Lower 
Canada is regulated by the custom of Paris anterior to the year 1666. The English 

* Launbertt Tnveli in Lower Canada, vol. i. p, 326« 383, &c. 
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laws and fonns of procedure have been adopted in Upper Canada. The executive 
authorit)r consists of a governor, who is- generally commander of the forces, of a 
lieutenant-go^mor, and of an assembly, composed of seventeen members, which 
exercises an influence in the country, similar to Uiat of the privy council in England. 
The governor is invested with the prerogative of giving the royal assent or refusal 
to all the acts that have been approved of by the two houses of legislature. The 
only red advantage which Great Biitiiin has obtained from the posses- Revenue md 
sions of Canada, is derived from its commerce with that colony. The ^^p^^**^ 
expenses of the civil list in Lower Canada amount to JS45,000, nearly three-fourths 
of this sum are defrayed by the province, out of the king's domains, and by duties 
payable on certain imports. The remainder is supplied by the English government, 
which supports the Protestant clergy, and the military and Indian establishments. 
The costs of the civil administration of Upper Canada are reimbursed by direct 
taxes, by duties on articles imported from the United States, and by a sum which is 
taken from the revenue of the k)wer province* In addition to these expenses, the 
Britbh government lays out annually about ^6500,000 for the maintenance of the 
clergy, for the distribution of presents to the Indians, and for the forces and garrisons 
that are required to defend the country. Although this province is so costly to the 
English, its possession has been considered as useful ^d important to the mother 
country in time of peace. Canicda is the great market for several articles of British 
manufacture that are imported into the United States. The agricultural produce of 
the country, and that which English commerce derive^ by its means from Oie interior 
of North America, have given riae to an increasing exchange, and to an extensive 
navigation. In 1808, the exports were valued at £1,156,060, and the 
imports are said to have exceeded JS6 10,000. Three hundred and thirty- 
four vessels, capable of containing 70,275 tons, sailed from Quebec in that year. 
The number of sailors who were engaged ill the service amounted to 8390 men. In 
ISIO, 661 vessels were employed, the burden of which was calculated at 143,693 
tons ; these ships were manned with 6000 seamen. The imports that were then 
brought into Quebec were valued at j6972,837 ; if we add to them those conveyed 
by Gasp6, and Lake Champlain, the whole sum will exceed j61,050,000. The ex- 
ports from the harbour of Quebec in the same year, were computed at jS1,294,000, 
which, wilh the exports frOm Labrador, 6asp6, and Lake Champlain, may be esti- 
mated at JBI, 600,000. . 

Canada, considered as a military power, forms the principal link in 
that chain of British possessions in 'North America, which extends from 
Acadia and Newfoundland, to the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg. As long as the 
English nationretains the advantaged which these colonies afford it, England will 
always be the most formidable enemy, or the most useful ally, of the great Ame- 
rican republic, the only rival that has been able to contend with the modem queen 
of the o^ean. 

We do not propose to give a minute account of the savage tribes that 
dwell on the confines of Canada. The country of the Hurons is situ- 
ated on the north and the east of the lake which bears their name ; they 
considerable town on the banks of the Detroit. Some scattered villages on the 
river Oure, are peopled by Mohawk Indians, and by the remains of the tribes that 
were called the Six Nations. The Mississagus, the faithful friends of the Algon- 
quins, still inhabit that part of the peninsula of Canada, near the sources of the 
river Credit. The Iroquois are for the most part settled on the banks of the Ottawa; 
they are now, however, but- the feeble remnant of that once formidable | iroqnoii. 
and generous tribe. 

Mr. Lanibert saw, at the house of one of his friends. Captain John, an old Iro- 
quois chief, who assisted the English in the. American war. The veteran related an 
anecdote, respecting the narrow«escapo which himself and a British officer had made. 
The latter happened to be dressed in green, like some of the Americans, and as 
they were skirmishing in the woods, the two parties came suddenly on each ' 
John and the officer presented their rifles, and were about to fire, when the T 
man called upon him by name; he spoke very opportunely, for another i 
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might hare been too late. The old warrior declared, as the big tear trickled down 
his sun-burnt cheek, that boUi of them were likely to have perished, for they were 
excellent shots. This chief had a daughter, who was celebrated f«r her beauty: 
being attached .to an £nglish gentleman, her love became too powerful for her vir« 
tue. After having a child to her lover, he refused to comply with the ceremony of 
marriage ; on this account she armed herself wi^h a brace of pistols, and went in 
pursuit of her Theseus. It is affirmed, that her desire to avenge her hoi^our was 
so great, that the false Englishman never ventured afterwards to appear in the 
country. 

TheAgnien. | The Indian village of Cachenonaga is not far from Montreal, it con- 
tains 1200 inhabitants, who are descended from the Agniers, a tribe of the Iroquois. 
Although bitter enemies to the French, they were partly civilized and converted to 
the Christian faith by the indefatigable zeal of the Jesuits. The women are parti- 
cularly solemn and devout in their deportment, and are strongly attached to the Holj 
Virgin. From a sense of reli^n and humanity, they educate the illegitimate chil- 
dren that are fbrsakeo by their European parents. The Chevalier Lorimer was em- 
ployed by government as the interpreter of these tribes. lie married successively 
two Indian women, and adopted so much the manners and customs of the coun- 
try, that he appeared latterly more like an Iroquois than a Frenchman. 

The Tummiskamings speak the Algonquin, or Knistenan dialect, and 
dwell towards the north of the Ottawa. The country of the Algonquins 
extends along the river St. Maurice. There are still some hamlets, in the vicinity 
of Quebec, that are inhabited by Christianized Hurons, who speak the French lan- 
guage. Some native tribes,* near the environs of Lake St. John, and the country 
on the north of the river Saguenay, hve at peace with their neighbours, and begin to 
cultivate the ground. It is likely that theso savages are the descendants of the 
Algonquins. > 

oatp£,iti In going down the river St. Lawrence, we observe on our right a 

umuT ***** country that resembles very much the mountainous districts of Canada. 
It abounds with wood, and is watered by many rivers, but its climate is variable and 
unwholesome, on account of the thick fogs which are exhaled from the sta. The 
name of this district is Gasp6, the native country of an Indian tribe that was remark- 
able fbr its civilization, and Its worsbip^f the sun. The'Gaspesians were acquainted 
with the different points of the compass ; they observed the positions of some of the 
stars, and traced geographical maps of their country with sufficient accuracy. Many 
of this people worshipped the cross, before our missionaries arrived amongst them ; 
they still retain a curious tradition, concerning a venerable person who cured them of 
an epidemy, by making them acquainted with that holy figure, t The bishop of 
Greenland, that attempted to Christianize the natives of Yinland]; in 1121, may per- 
haps pretend to the honour of being the apostle of the Gasp^sians. The name of 
Gasp^ is now only given to the country that lies between the river St. Lawrence and 
Chaleur's Bay. 

New Brani. 1 New Brunswick extends, in one direction, towards the Gulf of St 
^>«*. Lawrence, and, in the other, to the Bay of Fundi. It is bounded by the 

United States on the west ; and terminaAes on the south at the isthmus Which kads 
to Nova Scotia. The prosperity, population, and agriculture of this country, have 
increased of late years. The river St. John is navigable by vessels of fifty tons 
burdei^i for nearly fifty miles; and merchandise can be easily transported in boats three 
times that distance. The eftects of the tide are perceptible for a very considerable 
PfodofftkM, ^^y up ^^® river. It abounds with salmon, .sea-wolves, and sturgeons, 
commerce. Its bauks are verdant, rich, and fertilized by annual inundations; they 
are covered in several places with lofty trees* An easy communication is afforded 
to the inhabitants of New Brunswick with Quebec, by means Of this river. The ex- 
ports, that consist of timber, fish, and furs, occupied in 1810 not less than 410 ships, 
of 87,690 tons. The caribou, the moose-deer, the tiger-cat, the bear, and other 

• The Pikougamis, the Mistisaings, and the Papinachis. 

t Nouvelle R«Ution de la Gasp^sia, par Le P. Leclerk. Paris, 1672. 
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Canadian animals, have been observed here, although many of them are unknown in 
Nova Scotia. There are at present more than 160,000 colonists in the territory of 
New Brunswick ; and the indigenous tribe of the Marechites is reduaed to little more 
than 100 men. Fredericktown, which is situated on the river St. John, | Towns, 
is the capital of the province. The city of St Ann is nearly opposite to it. There 
are some other towns of less consequence, not far from the bay of Fundi. 

The English have kept possession of Acadia from the year 1713^. 
They divided it into two provinces in 1784, after the peace that confirmed 
the independence of the United States. The first of these districts is formed by 
the eastern peninsula, and retains the name of Nova Scotia, which was given to tbo 
whole country before its division ;- the western part of the province was reserved for 
the German tropps in the service of Great Britain, who wished to establish them- 
selves in America, and it received on that account the appellation of New Brunswick. 

The climkte of Nova Scotia, in common with the adjoining portion of | ciimaie. 
America, is very cold in winter, but its harbours are never frozen. The mists which 
rise from the sea, render the atmosphere gloomy and uawitolesome. There are ge-. 
nerally some days of delightful weather in spring, and the warmth of summer, which 
brings forward the harvest in a short time, is equal to that of the southern countries 
of Europe. This country, although generally rugged ^nd mountainous, contains 
several pleasant and fertile hills, particularly in the vicinity of tlie Bay of Fundi, and 
near the banks of the rivers, which are there discharged into the sea. Vast marshes, 
that extended twenty and twenty-five leagues into the interior of the country, have 
been drained and cultivated. The plains and the hills present an agreeable variety 
of fields, sown with wheatt, rye, maize, hemp, and lint. Different kinds of fruit, of 
which the best are the gooseberry and- rasp, flourish in . the woods that overtop the 
heights, and cover the greater part of the province. 

The forests are interspersed with oaks, that are well adapted for ship- | Tken. 
building; but they abound chiefly in (ir and pine^ together with birch and mastich* 
trees. There is a great variety of game and wild fowl in No\'a Scotia. The rivers 
are stored with salmon; and the fishing companies send cod, herring, and mackerel 
to Europe. The numerous bays, harbours, and creeks, facilitate greatly every sort 
of commerce ; and many of the* rivers are navigable, and advantageously situated, for 
the carriage of goods. Frequent emigrations, and the banishment of the ancient 
French settlers, who, although they called themselves neutral, where suspected of 
having assisted the natives^ in the war which they waged against their new masters, 
tending to decrease the population of this country af\er its occupation by the English. 
The British government did not pay much attention to the interests of the colony, 
until the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Mor^ than 4000 disbanded soldiers and mariners 
were induced to remove to it with their families, by liberal concessions of land, and 
by the promise of the assistance of the mother-country. They were carried thither 
at the expense of government; fit\y acres were assigned to each individual, and their 
property was exempted from all taxes for the space of ten years ; every man was 
obliged to pay, afler this period, an annual impost of a shilling on bis estate. Ten 
acres were besides given to every member of their families, and they were promised 
a farther augmentation, in the event of their having more children, or by showing 
themselves worthy of it, by the proper cultivation of their ground. These colonists 
did not fulfil the expectations that were formed of them. The excellent citfrtandhatw 
harbour of Halifax is now of the utmost importance. Its great utility ^^^*' 
has proved that the sum o^jS4000, which was annually expended in building it, for a 
period of twenty years, has not been unprofitably laid oUU The advantages of its 
position were rendered apparent in the different American wars, when this port, which 
commands in some respect the Atlantic Ocean, served as ft station for the fleets of 
^reat Britain, and as a place of refuge for her merchantmen. The town is well for- 
tified, and contains from 15,000 to 20,000 Mnhabitants. It is the residence of the 
governor of the provinces, and of a court of admiralty, whose jurisdiction extends over 
the whole of the English possessions in North Amerioa. The islands of St. Johii 

* There seems to he some doubt about the name of the aborip^ines of Nova Scotia ;-^the*' 
hare been called by different Bcltlen, Micmacks, Mikemacks, and Mikmoses. 
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and of Cape Breton, are subject to Nova Scotia. Annapolis, another conrenient 
harbour, formerly called Port-Rojal, is situated on the Bay of Fundi, nearly opposite 
to Halifkx; but ^e town itself is as yet little larger than a village. The city of Shel- 
bume is built On the south side of Port-Roseway Bay; it contained only fifty inhabi- 
tants at the beginning of the first American war, but its population at present may 
amount to 9000 or 10,000 souls. 

Royal Island, or Gape Breton, is separated from Nova Scotia by the 
Straits of Canso or Fronsac. It was sud by the French to be the key 
of Canada, yet its harbours are frequently blocked with ice. The climate is subject 
to violent tempests, and the atmosphere is darkened by dense fogs ; it frequently hap- 
pens when these mists are congealed in the winter season, that they leave on the 
ground a thick covering of hoar-frost The quantity of ice taken from the rigging of 
one of the ships employed in blockading the island in 1758, was said tp be not less 
than seven tons; what is more remarkable, it is affirmed that this prodigious mass 
froze iii the month of May. Although the greater part of the soil is unfiuitful, there 
are some oaks of a very great size, and many pines that are used in making the masts 
of ships; a small quantity of corn, lint, and hemp, is cultivated on the island. The 
mountains and forests are stored with wild fowl, and particularly with a sort of large 
partridge, which resQinbles the pheasant in the beauty of its phimage. This country 
is at present almost completely abandoned, although .there is a considerable quantity 
of coal at no great depth under its surface. 

p«irtX4wii- I Port Louisbourg 19 built on the south-east coast of the island, the 
te>r* I French began to fortify this place in 1720 ; it was taken from 'them by 

the English in 1745, and restored by the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. It was 
again reduced by Boscawen,and Amherst in 1758, and added finally to Great Britain 
by the treaty of 1763 ; since that period, its fortifications have been demolished. 
ULMukH Ue. I St John's Isle, now called Prince Edward's Island, is in the vicinity of 
Cape Breton, and surpasses it greatly in fertility and in the beauty of its scenery. 
The French called this Island the store-house of Canada, because it supplied that 
country with grain and cattle. The numerous rivers that water its fields afibrd the 
inhabitants plenty of salmon, eels, and trouts, and the adjacent sea abounds with 
sturgeons, and a great variety of shell-fish. It possesses a convenient haven for its 
fishmg vessels, and every kind of wood that is required for building ships. In 1789, 
die population, which is still increasing, amounted to 5000 persons. 

The Island of Anticosti is ninety miles long and twenty broad, it is 
covered with rocks' and has no convenient harbour. The large island 
that is called by the English Newfoundland, and by the French Terre- 
A*(Bfie«, shuts up the northern entrance into the Gulf of St Lawrence. The 
perpetual fogs which cover it, are probably produced by the currents that flow from 
the Antilles, and remain for a time between the great bank and the coast, before they 
escape into the Atlantic Ocean. As these streams retain a great portion of the heat 
which was imbibed in the tropical regions, they are from fifleen to twenty degrees 
<if Fahrenheit warmer than the surrounding water at the banks of Newfoundland. 
Whenever,' therefore, the temperature of the atmosphere is colder than that of the 
currents, a vapour must necessarily arise from them, which obscures those places 
with a moist and dense air. The island, with the exception of the banks of (be 
river, is barren and unfruitful. It contains, however, different kinds of 
trees, that are principally used in the difiTerent scafiblds which are erected 
bore for the purpose of curing fish. The glades in Newfoundland afilbrd 
occasionally good pasturage for cattle. In the interior there is a chain of lofly hills 
intersected with marshes, which give a wild and picturesque aspect to tl^e coun- 
try. The forests afibrd shelter for a great many wolves, deer, foxes, and bears. 
The rivers and the lakes abound with salmon, beavers, otters, and other amphibious 
animals. But all these advantages are of little consequence when compared witli the 
great profit that has been obtained from the fishing of the neighbouring seas. On 
the east and on the south of the island there are several banks of sand that rise from 
the bottom of the river, the greatest of which extends nearly ten degrees from south 
«> north. The stillness and comparatively mild temperature of the water in their 
icinityi attract sq many shoals of cod, that the fisheries which are established there, 
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siqiply the article to Ae greater part of Europe. These animab quit the banks about 
the end of July^ and during the month of August* The fishing season begins in April 
ind ends in October. The length of the cod seldom exceeds three feet, and Uie confomf ^ 
ation of its organs is such as to render it nearly indifferent to the choice of its food. The * 
Tor^ity of its appetite prompts it to swallow indiscriminately every substance which il 
is capai^e of gorging; glass, and even iron have been found in its stomach; by invert- 
ing itseif,f it has &e power of discharging these indigestible contents. The fishermen 
range themselves along the side of tibe vessel, each person being provided with lines 
and hooks. As soon as a fish is caught they take out its tongue, and deliver it over 
to a person^ in whose hands, after having undergone a certain degree of preparationy 
he drops it through ti hatchway between decks, where a part of the back bone is cut 
oft, and the cod, in order to be salted, is thrown through a second hatchway into 
the hold. Whenever a quantity of fish sufficient to fill one of the vessels has been 
taken and salted, she sails from the banks to the island and unloads her cargo. The 
ship returns again to her station, and in the course of the season completes four or five 
dififerent freights. The fish are dried on the island, and larger vessels arrive fironi 
England to convey them to the European markets. Much care and attention are 
required in packing this article ; the greatest precaution is used to preserve it from 
the moistoild of the atmosphere. A person, denominated a culler, qr inspector, 
attends the loading of each vessel, in order to see that all the fish are completely 
cured before they are put into the cargo, which might otherwise be soon damaged. 
The price of dried cod at Newfoundland is commonly fifteen shillings the quintal^ 
and it is sold in Europe for about a pound Sterling, in a vessd, with twelve men, 
there must be 10,000 fish caught, salted, and brought into market from the middle 
of April to July, else the owiiers will be excluded from all claim to the established 
hounty. Such a crew, however, takes usually during the season more than double 
that quantity. The English merchants who are engaged in these fisheries, supply 
the sailors upon credit with whatever they stand in need of, and are repaid at the end 
of the year with the produce of their industiy. Several hundred thousand pounds 
are thus annually advanced on an object of commerce before it is taken from the 
bosom of the deep. About 400 ships, amounting to 36,000 tons burthen, and 2000 fish- 
ing shallops, of 20,000 tons, are usually employed during the fishing season. Twenty 
thousand men from Great Britain and Ireland are engaged in this trade, and severiJ 
thousands of them who remain on the island during the winter are occupied in re- 
pairing or building boats and small vessels, or in. erecting the scafiblds for drying the 
cod. The persons that are not seafaring men have been distinguished by the appel« 
lation of planters.* 

Among the animals of Newfoundland, there is a particular kind of 
dog, remarkable for its size, its, fine glossy hair, and especiaUy for its 
excellence in swimming. Some writers have supposed that this breed was* originally 
produced from an English dog and a native she-wolf.f *It is ascertained, at all 
events, that these animals did not exist at the time of the first settlers. 
This island, which was so long considered the inhospitable residence 
of fishermen, has, within a few years, doubled its population and in* 
industry. The towns of Placenthi and St John, since their embellishment and ex* 
tension, have assumed a European aspect The population of Newfoundland was 
estimated in 1789, at 25,000 inhabitants ; it contains at present about 75,000 souls. 
The predictions of Whitboume and Gilbert have been verified, and the activity of 
the British nation has added another fine colony to the civihzed world.| 

We cannot give more properly an account of the Bermudas Islands, I ^^ brmh 
than in this place. That group, situated half-way between Nova Scotia | ^m. 
and the Antilles, belongs to the former of these powers, and serves as a summer 
station for sopie of the ships that winter at Halifax. The Archipelago is aboat 
thirty-five miles in length, and twenty-two broad, but there is a long and dangerous 
ridge of rocks near it The si2e Of the islands varies considerably ; the least is not 
more than two or three hundred paces, the largest is about twelve miles. From a 
distance they have the appearance of sterile UUs, at the bases of which, the oceaff 

* lleriot's Travels. f Whitboume^ Diacounc and Discovery of Newfoundland, 

t Voyages inUrcMM, par M. N. Fsris, 1788. 
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Boa tDd pc» I ^^ dashed mto white foam. The water in these islands is hrackish, witb 
**•**■■' I the exception of that which falb from the clouds ; it is kept in large cis- 
, terns, in order to supply the inhabitants, and not unfrequentlj some ships of war. 
The air is considered pure and wholesome. The cedar trees that grow in these 
islands, constitute almost the whole riches of the settlers, who form them into lar^e 
ski^, which are used in coasting between the United States, Acadia, and the An- 
tilles. The fortune of an individual is computed by the number of his tred, each of 
which \a worth about a guinea a foot. Agriculture is neglected, on account of the 
plantations occupying the greater part of the rich lands. The Americans supply 
the inhabitants with grain and different sorts of provision. The population may be 
estimated at 10,000 souls; in this number there are about 4794 black slaves, overao 
Tuwnt.' I extent of 12,161 acres.* The city of St. George, in the island of the 
same name, contains 250 houses. Hamilton is at present an inconsiderable town. 
The frequent hurricanes to which they are exposed, have obliged the settlers to build 
low houses. f English laws are in force, and the legislative power is vested in a 
general counciL The Spaniards have regretted the loss of these islands, on accouDt 
vitcoTcry of ^^ ^® Convenience of their harbours. They were discovered, accord- 
Uie BermwUi. fng to the commou opinion, in 1557, by Juan Bermudas, but it is proba- 
ble that they were known in 1515, under the double'name of Bermuda and la Gar^a-I 
There are now very few cattle in this country, even the breed' of black hogs that 
were left by the Spaniards has greatly decreased. The tempests that prevail in the^e 
isles, made the first settlers give them the epithet of Los Diabolos. Sir Gcori^e 
Summers, by his account of them, induced some of his countrymen to emigrate, and 
several British royalists went thither at the time of the Commonwealth. Waller has 
celebrated these '^ fortunate isles,'* which afforded him an asylum. It is said that the 
English' ladies wore, in honour of the poet, bonnets made from the leaves of the Ber- 
muda's palmetto. 



COMMERCIAL TABLES EXTRACTED FROM THE PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 

An account of the number of Ships, tmd Men, employed in the trade of the Briiv^ 

Colonies in J^orth America, from the year IS 14 to the year 1S20. 

« 

In the tear 1814. 




Canada, . . 
Cape Bceton, . 
New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, . 
Newfoundland, 
Prince £dward Island, 



Canada, • • 
Cape Breton, . 
New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, . 
Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships 



95 



103 
64 

115 
15 



Tons. 



25,818 



.22,898 

13,339 

16,333 

3,551 



Men. 



133£ 



1101 
692 
990 
157 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



89 

4 

48 

83 

345 



Tons. 



20,291 
717 
11,301 
20,»76 
56,934 
540 



In the Year 1815. 



IlfW^ARDS. 



Ships. 



138 
. t . 
299 

89 
119 

27 



Tons. 



31,405 

• . . . • 
72,791 
21,087 
14,181 
5,985 



Men. 



1654 

.... 

3423 

996 

911 

257 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



132 
6 
189 
120 
405 
13 



Tons. 



27,839 
5,270 
50j901 
29,284 
60,795 
3,107 



Men. 

1608 
78 
2504 
1480 
3776 
152 



* See Steel's Voyage across the Atlantic. Statistical Tables at the end of tliia Uook. Lord 
Hathurst's Speech in the House of Peers, 15th March, 1816. 
t Official ReporU in the Courier, 30th Dec. 1815. 
t Oviedo, Hist l>}«t. cap. 85, in the Uistoriadores de India. 
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/nt^ Tear 1816. 



Canada, . * • 
Cape Breton, . . 
New Brunswick, . 
Nova Scotia, • . 
Newfoundland, . 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships. 



172 
• • • 
348 

95 
127 

27 



Tons. 



43,426 

. a * * • 

90,178 

22,250 

16,175 

5,985 



Men. 



2005 

• a . • 

•4093 

1061 

1032 

257 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



172 

3 

167 

87 
310 

IB 



Tons. 



40,921 
438 
43,167 
20,569 
46,503 
3,107 



Men. 



2199 
34 
2180 
1075 
2878 
152 



In the Year 1817. 



■ 




INWARDS. 




.OUTWARDS. [ 


Canada, . . ... . .^ 


Shiptf. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


vTens. 


Men, 


235 


63,643 


2944 


199 


51,659 


2591 


Cape Breton . . . ... 


... 




... 


5 


959 


58 


N^ew Brunswick, .... 


379 


95,132 


4404 


255 


67,749 


3283 


Nova Scotia, 


67 


15,647 


766 


105 


23,756 


1228 


Newfoundland, .... 


113 


12,495 


865 


425 


46,836 


2979 


Prince £dward Island, . . 


17 


3,603 


169 


13 


2,746 


133 



In the Year 1818. 



Canada, . . .. 
Cape Breton, . . 
New Brunswick, . 
Nova Scotia, . . 
Newfoundland,- . 
Prince £dward Island, 



INWARDS. 



Ships. I Tonft. 



301 
1 
520 
146 
110 
55 



«^— 



80,466. 
96 
133,001 
30,604 
11,567 
10,961 



Men. 



3^45 

6 

6239 

1519 

857 

511 I 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



267 
6 
403 
173 
417 
43 



Tons. 



70,077 

1,173 

106,713 

39,841 

58,448 

9,633 



Men. 



1 



3464 
66 
5206 
2005 
3696 
487 



In the Year 1819. 



Canada, . . . 
Cape Breton, . : 
New Brunswick, . 
Nova Scotia, . . 
Newfoundland, . 
Prince Edward Island, 



INWARDS^ 



Ships. 



482 
4 
605 
153 
128 
74 



Tons. 



124,280 
629 

161,711 
34,265 
14,242 
16,361 



Men. 



5706 

36 

7239 

1696 

945 

773 



OUTWARDS. 



Ships. 



440 
10 

485. 

157 

873 
55 



Tons. 



1 14,484 
1,470 

123,944 
36,000 
62,427 
11,822 



Men. 



5567 
102 
6167 
1841 
3294 
593 



In the Fear 1820. 







INWARDS. 




OUTWARDS. 1 


Canada, . . . . . . 


Ships. 


" Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


' Tons. 


Men. 


387 


98,462 


3369 


351 


94,198 


4359 


Cape Breton, 


4 


629 


36 


6 


753 


60 


New Brunswick, .... 


502 


138,813 


6138 


437 


112,643 


5541 


Nova Scotia, .....* 


89 


20,926 


1004 


74 


15,024 


710 


Newfoundland^ .... 


13 


2,091 


45 


28 


5,507 


320 


Prince Edward Island, . . 


59 


12,810 


616 


53 


11,282 


567 
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BOOK LXXIX. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

UniUd Slates. — Mature of the Country — Mountaim^ Rivers^ Animais, Plants^ ^c. 

We now approach a more genial climate, where the forests put forth 1 A«pector 
a vigorous vegetation, and the fields are covered with abundant harvests. | ^^ coantrrr 
In this region man is every where occupied in building houses, in founding cities, in 
opening new lands, and in subjugating nature. We hear, on all sides, the blows of 
the hatchet, and the blasts of the forge : we see ancient forests delivered to the flames, 
and the plough passing over their ashes. We observe smiling cities, temples, and 
palaces, rise up within a short distance of cabins inhabited by Indian savages. We 
DOW tread the soil of federal America, that land of liberty, peopled by numerous colo- 
nics whom oppression and intolerance forced to leave the British isles, and the other 
parts of Europe- 
It is but forty years since the revolutionary war closed, and the United 
States took their station among the independent powers of the civilized 
world. From the peace of 1763, which rendered England master of all North 
America as far as the Mississippi, the colonies began to feel their strength. The 
attempts of the mother country to tax them, wthout the consent of their own repre- 
sentatives, kindled the flames of insurrection. The spirited resistance made at Bun- 
ker's Hill in 1775, showed that the Americans would not be easily conquered, if they 
found an able leader, — as they did find in the brave and prudent Washington. By 
and bye the wjisdom of Franklin was employed in fixing the basis of a free constitu- 
tion, and the independence of the States was proclaimed on the 4th of July, 1776. 
France and Spain concluded an alliance with the new republic, and the English, afler 
having witnessed the humiliation of their arras by the defeats of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis, were constrained to acknowledge the independence of the colonics in Novem- 
ber, 1782. Since this period, their progress has been unexampled. There wei^e 
thirteen States in the Union when the war commenced, and there are now twenty- 
four ; and their population, which then amounted to two millions and a half, is now 
lea millions. In 1803, they acquired by purchase the vast territory of Louisiana, — 
under which name was then included all the extensive region, north of Mexico, lying 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. They claim also, in virtue of the 
right of discovery, the country on tlie West side of these mountains, watered by the 
river Columbia,- and bounded on one side by the Pacific Ocean. And, in 1821, they 
obtained East and West Florida from Spain by cession. 

The territory claimed by the United States extends from the 25th to 
the 49th, parallel of north latitude, and from the 67th to the 124th degree 
of west longitude from London. Its extreme length from the Pacific Ocea^ to Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, is 2780, English miles ; its greatest breadth, from the shore of 
Louisiana, to the river La Pluie, is 1300 miles; and its area, about 2,300,000 square 
niiles. On the east, it is bqunded by the Atlantic Ocean. On the north-east, a con- 
ventional line divides it from New Brunswick, extending from Passamaquoddy Bay 
northward to the 4Sth parallel, embracing the head waters of the river St. John, — of 
part of which tract, however, the British dispute the right of possession. From this 
extreme northern point, the boundary line passes along the ridge of mountains' south- 
westward to the 45th parallel, and then along this parallel till it strikes the St. Lawrence 
120 miles below Lake Ontario. It then follows the river and the chain of Lakes, Erie, 
St. Clair, Huron, and Superior, proceeding from the last by the course of the river 
La Pluie to the 95th degree of west longitude, from which point it passes along the 
'l^th parallel to the Rocky Mountains. On tiie west side of the mountains, the Ame- 
ricans have an unquestioned claim to the country from the 42d to the 49th parallel * 
^d a more doubtful claim, which is disputed by Russia, to the country from the 4 
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to the 60th parallel. On the south, the territories of the republic are bounded by the 
Gulf of Mexico; and on the soxith-west, the boundary extendi^ in a zigzag Una from 
the mouth of the river Sabine to a point in the Rocky Mountains, in north latitude 
42^, and west longitude 108'', from which it passes along the 42d parallel to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The Mississippi divides into two pai^, very nearly equal, this vast 
region, which greatly surpasses in extent the Macedonian, Roman, or Chinese em- 
pires. The population, however, is yet comparatively small. 

iwiiuis. I The Indian tribes, continually forced back by the advancing tide of 
white population, are fast disappearing from the eastern section of the United States. 
Custom has reconciled some of them to live among the civilized inhabitants, and to 
adopt some of their modes ; but more generally they sell their lands when the white 
settlers approach their residence, and retire farther into the wilderness. Dr. Morse 
states, as the result of his inquiries, that there are 8387 Indians in New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania ; 120,283 in the country east of the Mississippi alto- 
gether ; and about 457,000 in the whole territories of the United States.* 
Mountaini. . | Two great chains of mountains traverse the territory of the United 
States, in a direction approaching to south and north ; the Alleghany Mountains on 
the east side, and the Rocky Mountains on the west. They divide the country into 
an eastern, a Western, and a middle region, the latter comprising the great basin or 
valley of the Mississippi. 

The Alloghanies are less a chain of mountains than a long pkUeau, crested with 
several low chains of hills, separated from each other by wide and elevated valleys. 
£ast of the Hudson, the AUeghanies consist chiefly of granitic hills, with rounded 
summits, oflen covered to a great height with bogs and turf, and distributed in irre- 
gular groups without any marked direction. Some peaks of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont, and the White Mountains in New Hampshire, rise to the height of 5000 
or 6000 English feet above the level of the sea. Afler we pass the Hudson, the 
structure of the AUeghanies appears to change. In Pennsylvania and Virginia, they 
assume the form of long parsdlel ridges, varying in height fVom 2500 to 4000 feet, 
and occupying a breadth of a hundred miles. In Tennessee^ where they terminate, 
they again lose the form of continuous chains, and break into groups of isolated 
mountains, touching at their base, some of which attain an elevation of 5000 or 

eOOOfeett 

The Rocky Mountains are upon a much grander scale than the AUeghanies. 
Their base is three hundred miles in breadth ; and their lofliest summits, which are 
covered with eternal snow, rise to the height of 12,000 feet They are placed at 
the distance of 500 or 600 miles from the Pacifiic Ocean ; but between them and 
the coast there is another chain of mountains, of considerable elevation, but of 
which little is yet known. J 

On the west side of the Mississippi, and about midway between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the AUeghanies, lies a broad range of- mountains, called the Ozarks, six 
or seven hundred miles in length, about one hundred broad, and having an elevation 
varying from 1000 to'2000 feet above the sea. This range of low mountains, which 
is penetrated by two branches of the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and Red River, was 
nearly altogether unknown till within these few years, and has not been delineated, 
so far as we know, in any maps hitherto published in this country. 
Geoiosr. I Mr. Maclure, an American geologist, informs us that a zone of pr|i- 
mitive rocks extends from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the confines of Florid 
var3ring in breadth from twenty to a hundred and fifly leagues, foUo\«ing the shorc^s 
of the Atlantic, but with an alluvial zone interposed between it and the coast, froi|n 
Cape Cod to the Bay of Mexko. The primitive formations slope upward, with d 
clivities more or less steep towards the crest of the eastern chain of the Alleghanic^-^ 
They consist of granite, gneiss, mica, and clay slate, primitive limestone, and trr* ^ 
serpentine, porphyry, sienite, quartz, flinty slate, primitive gypsum, &c. Thestr; :ii 

• The statement isglven in Niles* Register for 15tli June, 1822, and is ascribed to Dr. M^ 
t Michaux, Voyag:e dans Ics Etatsde Pouest, p. 275. Mellish's Gcocrrapliical Descnpti ' ., <,f 
Hcd States. PhUadelpbia, 1822. p. 20, % Mellish, p. 21, 
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dip generally to the south-east, at an angle of more than 45 degrees, forming moun- 
tains sometimes with round tops, as the White Hilisj and sometimes with pyramidal 
summits, as the Peak of Otter, Metals and minerals abound in thid zone. There 
are found in it the garnet, epidote, various magnesian stones, the emerald, graphic 
granite, the tourmalitfe, amphibole, arragonite, martial pyrites in the gneiss, magnetic 
iron oxide in the amphibolic -rocks, hematite, plumbago, molybdena, white cobalt, 
grey copper, sulphuretted zinc, and three varieties of titanium. 

This primitive zone, continues Mr. Maclure, is not unmixed with other rocks. It 
is4|ro8sed by a small belt of secondary rocks, fifteen or twenty miles broad, which is 
first seen in the lower part of the vsdley of Connecticut River, re-appears on the 
west side of the Hudson, crosses the Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehanoah, Potow- 
mac, and terminates at the Rappahannock in Virginia. This secondary formation, 
enclosed as it were among the primitive rocks, is composed of old sandstone, lime- 
stone, stlicious conglomerate, mixed with quartzy rolled masses of amphibolic rocks 
and wack6, covering usually the sandstone on tl\e heights. A narrow belt of transi- 
tion rocks, about fifteen miles broad at its north, and two miles at its south end, 
skirts the eastern side of this secondary formation, a^ far as the Potowmac, where 
it crosses it, and then skirts its western side. This belt of transition rocks is com- 
posed of a fine grained limestone, alternating with beds of greywack^, and mixed 
with dolomite, flint, white granular marble, and calc-spar. Between the secondary 
and transition rocks,' there is, about twelve miles from Richmond, a bed of coal 
twenty miles long, and six broad, reposdng in an oblong basin on the granite, mixed 
with whitish sandstone and clay slate, and containing impressions of plants.* 

Independently of this partial transition formfition, Mr. Maclure has traced a zone 
of transition rocks immediately on the west side of' the. primitive, with a breadth 
varying from twenty miles to forty, and dipping to the west at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. This zone, generally speaking, occupies the middle of the chain of the 
AUegbanies, but traverses it near the south end, and disappears in the plains of Flo- 
rida. The transition limestone, the greywaok6 and the silicious slate, are generally 
found in the valleys, while the quartzy aggregates, among which are found millstone 
rock, fossil remains of quadrupeds and marine animals, form the mass of the moun- 
tains. This zone presents scarcely any other minerals than beds of pyrites, galena, 
anthracite, accompanied by aluminous schistus, and veins of sulphate of baryta. 

A secondary formation, commencing beyond this last, extends westward, over a 
vast space, to the lakes and the Rocky Mountains. The beds are almost horizontal, 
except where they undulate with the surface. They consist of old sandstone, lime- 
stone, and stratified gypsum of two different ages, tertiary sandstone, rock salt, 
chalk, coal, and stratified trap, or basalt of a recent origin. The basis of all these 
strata appears to be an immense bed of secondary limestone of all shades. The 
western front of the AUeghanies presents, also, a large bed of coal, accompanied by 
sandstone and slate clay, which extends from the sources of Ohio to. those of the 
Tombigbee. This formation contains few minerals. . CliCy, ironstone, and pyrites, 
are found in it. 

The fdluvial zone, which skirts the coast from Cape Cpd to the mouth of the 

Mississippi, and along the banks of that river, beyond the confluence of the Missouri, 

consists generally of beds of sand, clay, and travelled soil, mixed with deposits of 

•shells, whose succession and thickness indicate the periods the surface had been 

covered by the ocean. But the zone altogether is properly divided into two bands — 

the one a little raised above the level of the sea, and traversed by \he tidewater in 

the rivers — the other commencing at a distance inland, reaching from sixty to a hun- 

I drcd and twenty miles, forming sandy eminences, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 

} feet high, and behind which we find an undulating surface, and some travelled masses 

^ of rock. It appears that this more elevated band, increasing in size as it proceeds 

* southward, forms the spine of the peninsula of Florida. The lowest parts of both 

^ liands are composed of a fertile soil deposited by tlie rivers. 

"^ * Mactiire's Memoir on the Gcolog^y of the UniUd Slates, in the Transactions of the PbiU' 
^ wphical Socicly of l'hilaih:lphia, vol. vi. p. 41. 
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The Ozark mountains are similar in etructare to the AUeghanies. PrimitiTo 
rocksy granite and clay slate, are found on their east side. These are covered bj 
transition rocks, which are followed by coal and other secondary formations. At 
the few points where the Rocky Mountains have been examined, they are found to 
consist of primitive rocks, granite, gneiss, quartz rock, &c., with an extensive forma- 
tion of old red sandstone at their foot on the east side.f^ 

lakes Md ^^ ^^^ accouut of Canada, we have described the great lakes of fresh 

swampi. water which extend along the northern frontier of the United States, 

and were the scene of some bloody contests between the English and the Americas 
in the last war. Of the smaller lakes, lake Champlain, 12S miles long, and 12 broad, 
is the only one considerable enough to require notice in this work.. There are seve- 
ral extensive swamps or marshes, of which that called the Dismal Swamp, is the 
largest on the eastern side of the mountains. The name is applied to two marshy 
tracts, one on the north, and the other on the isouth side of Albemarle Sound, in 
North Carolina. The former, which covers 150,000 acres, bears a growth of juniper 
and cypress in the wet parts, and of white and red oak and pine in the dry parts. The 
other, which is still larger, and also covered 'with wood, has a lake in the middle of 
it. Both afford some excellent rice grounds. The Great Swamp, lying on the west 
side of the Mississippi, 200 miles long, and 20 broad, becoipes a lake in the begin- 
ning of summer, when it receives a part of the overflowing waters of that river; but 
the waters gradually dry up, and it then exhibits a parched surface, thickly covered 
with cypress. 

Riiren. { We havo already described the St. Lawrence in our account of Canada. 

The Mississippi is a still more celebrated stream ; but it is now known that the Mis- 
souri is the principal br^chj and has the best claim to the magnificent title of 
" Father of waters,"' conferred on the smaller branch by the Indians. Of the 
former river we shall speak afterwards. The Mississippi Proper has its source in 
Turtle Lake, near the 48th degree of north latitude. At the picturesque Falls of 
St. Anthony it descends from the plateau, where it has its origin, to a vast plain, 
which accompanies it to the sea. Afler a course of 280 leagues, its limpid waters 
are blended with the turbid stream of the Missouri. At the point of confluence each 
of these rivers is nearly half a league broad. Above the mouth of the Missouri the 
most considerable rivers are, the St. Peter's and Des Moines on the west side, the 
Wisconsin, Rock River, and the Illinois on the cast. At the distance of 160 miles 
below the mouth of the Missouri, it is joined by the Ohio, after the latter has received 
the 'tributary waters of the Wabash, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee rivers. 
Lower down, the Mississippi has its volume augmented by the Arkansas and Red 
River, and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 2500 miles. The river, 
in the last part of its course, presents some peculiar phenomena. Besides its prin- 
cipal and permanent mouth, it has several lateral outlets, called Bayous, which carry 
off part of its waters. In Louisiana the surface of the stream is more elevated than 
the adjoining lands. Its immense volume of waters is confined and supported by 
dykes or levees, composed of soft earth, and rising a few fe6t above the usual height 
of the inundations. These banks of the river, which decline gradually into the 
swampy plains behind, are from a quarter to half a mile in breadth, and form the 
richest and best soil in the country. The three principal outlets or bayous, called 
the Atchafalaya, the Lafourche, and the Ibberville, embrace an extensive delta, com- 
posed of soft, swampy earth, rising very little above tidewater. The actual embou- 
chure of the river parts into three branches, each of which has a bar at its entrance, 
the' deepest affording only seventeen feet water. Within the bar, the depth of the 
river for two or three hundred miles, is^from 50 to 150 feet. The average breadth 
of the Mississippi, below its junction with the Missouri, is about 1000 yards, or two 
thirds of a mile.t 

MinistippL | The Mississippi and its branches traverse countries thickly wooded, 
and hence vast numbers of trees, either uprooted by the winds, or falling from the of- 

* James's account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Bocky Mountains, In 1819, 16^0 
^ ill. p. 238, and engraved sections. 
Mellisb, p. 32. Warden's Statistical Account of the United States, 1819. 
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iecta of age, are borne down by its waters. United by lianas, and cemented by soft 
adhesive mud, these spoils of the forest become floating islands, upon which young 
trees take root. There the Piatia and the J^enuphar display their yellow flowers, and 
the serpents, the birds, and the cayman alligator, come and .repose on these flowery 
and verdant rails, which are sometimes carried to the Bea, and engulfed in its waters. 
Sometimes a large tree attaches itself to a sandbank firmly, and, stretching out its 
branches like so many hooks, entangles all the floating objects that approach it. A 
single tree oflen suffices to arrest thousands in their course : the mass accumulates 
from year to year; and thus are gradually created new isles, new capes, and penin- 
sulas, which change the course of the stream, and sometimes force it to seek out 
new channels, « 

The tides are not fblt in the Mississippi, in consequence of its numerous sinuosi- 
ties. The winds are variable; and though the prevailing wind is from the south, and 
favours vessels sailing against the stream, still the navigation upwards is slow and 
difficult, especially during the floods, when the current has a velocity of three or four 
miles an hour. These floods occur in May, June, and July. The additional waters, 
form an inclined plane, the rise being 50 feet in Tennessee, 25 feet near the mouth 
o6Red River, and 12 feet at New Orleans. The invention of steam-boats has per- 
haps been no where so beneficial as in the navigation of this river. The voyage up- 
Wards from New Orleans to the Falls of Ohio, which often occupied sailing^essels 
three months, may now be accomplished in steam-beats in fifteen or eighteen days. 

We shall mention very briefly the other considerable rivers of the 
United States. The Bay of Mobile receives the waters of the Alabama, 
which has two large branches, the Alabama Proper, and the Tombigbee. Farther 
east is the Apalachicola. The only large river in Florida is the St. John, which 
rises in a marsh, and flowing northward, poiraHel to the coast, falls into the Atlantic. 
The Alatamahja, Savannah, Santee, and Pcdee, are the most considerable rivera in 
Georgia and South Carolina. . They are all navigable to a considerable distance, but 
have their mouths, l^ss or more, obstructed by sand bars. The entrance into Cape 
Fear River, the Neuse, and Roanoke, is still more difficult, in consequence of the 
line of sand banks which cover the whole coast of North Carolina. Hence Albe- 
marle Sound, and Pamlico Sounds are properly mere lagunes, to which ships find 
access. only by one or two inlets, too narrow and dangerous to be attempted except in 
favourable weather. To the north of Cape Henry, extends the magmficent Bay of 
Chesapeake, ISO miles long, which receives James's River, the Potowmac, and the 
Susquehannah. The Delaware falls into a bay of the same name. The Bay of 
New York receives the Hudson, a large river, in which the tide ascends 160 miles, 
and which is the scene of a most extensive and active inland commerce. The most 
considerable rivers east of the Hudson are the Connecticut, the Merrimac, the Ken- 
nebec, and the Penobscot The small river St. Croix separates the territories of the 
United States from New Brunswick. 

The climate of the United States is remarkably inconstant and varia- | cumato. 
ble.* It passes rapidly from the frosts of No^vay to the scorching heats of Africa, 
and from the humidity of Holland to the drought of Castile. A change of 20** or 
25^ of Fahrenheit, in one day, is not considered extraordinary; Even the Indians 
complain of the sudden variations of temperature. In sweeping over a vast frozen 
surface, the north-west wind acquires an extreme degree of cold and dryness, 
and operates very injuriously on the human frame. The south-east, on the other 

* I1ie remarks as to the climate of the United States are founded in mistake. In what 
climate, within the temperate zones, do not people complain of changes of the weather ? Even 
in Africa they are very severe. Dr. Seybert, of Philadelphia, who travelled in Vrance and 
Italy, complained greatly of the climate in both those countries. The winter in France it 
excessively damp; whilst in the United SUtes it is dry and invigorating. The north-west 
wind is allowed to be the most salubrious wind that blows. A native of the United States 
vould smile at the terrors of a Sirocco, if it resembles a south-east wind. For this continues a 
very few hoan, and, though warm, is attended with rain, and soon succeeded by a clear de- 
ligihtfol south-west wind. The accounts of travellers, in this respect, are extravagant ezagj^- 
ndons. The soatWest wind beyond the Alleghany?mountains is equally misrepresented } it j^ 
^e prevuling wind of that region, and is very far from being tmpleasiat.^i'M MSd, 
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hand, produces on the Atlantic coast eflects similar to those of the Sirocco. The south- 
west has the same influence on the plains at the foot of the AUeghapies : when it blows', 
the heat frequently becomes painful and suffocating. In the mountains, however, 
where the summer heat is moderate, even in the southern states, the fresh and 
blooming complexion of young persons, is a proof of the purity tmd salubrity of the 
atmqsphere. The same ruddy complexion prevails in New England* and in the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania ; but the pale countenances of the inhabitants of all the low 
country, from New York to Florida, reminds a stranger of the Creoles of the West 
India Islands. In this region, malignant fevers are prevalent in September and Octo- 
ber. The countries situated to the west of the Alleghanies are in general more 
tempefate and healthy. The sodth-west wind there brings rain, while the same effect 
is produced on the oUier side of the mountains by the north-east. But the north-east 
wind, which covers ihe Atlantic coast with thick fogs, is dry and elastic on the banks 
of the Ohio. When we compare the climate on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
we find that the extremes of temperature' are greater, and particularly that the win- 
ter's cold is more severe on the west side than on the east. The mean temperature of 
the year, according to Humboldt, is 9 degrees (Fahr.) lower at Philadelphia than 
tn the corresponding latitudes on the coast of Europe. The mouth of the Dq)^- 
ware is shut by ice for six weeks, and that of the St. Lawrence for five months in 
the yftir. Throughout the United States the rains are sudden and heavy, and th6 
dews extremely copious. Storms of thimder and lightfking are also much more com- 
mon and formidable^than in Europe.! 

Yellow feter. • | A climate so variable, and subject to such extremes of temperature, 
must favour the introduction of that pestilent disease, the yellow fever, which has 
renewed its ravages so often during the last thirty years in the ports of 'the south- 
ern and middle states. It is the same distemper with the black vomiting of the 
Spaniards, and the Matlazahault of the Mexicans. It seems to be endemic^ in the 
low and. marshy coasts of tropical America. J 

From the shores of the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the' United States present an 
immense natural forest, interspersed however with open and naked plains, called 
prdirie8j§ which are numerous on the west side of the Alleghanies, but very rare on 
the east side. In the country on the west side of the Mississippi, wood is compara- 
tively scarce ; and in the arid and desert plains, occupying a breadth of three or four 
hundred miles on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, only a few trees are seen 
along the banks of the rivers. In the inhabited part of the United Statrs, 
the lands cleared and cultivated probably do not exceed one-tenth part of 
the surface* TherQ is a diversity in the American woods, according to the clunate, 
soil, and situation of the different districts ; and some naturalists have distinguished 
the vegetation of the United States into five regions. 1. The region of ihe north- 
east, bounded by the Mohawk and Connecticut rivers, where firs, pines, and the other 
evergreens of Canada prevail. 2. The region of the Alleghanies, where the red and 
black oak, the beech, the balsam poplar, the black and red birch oflen overshadow 
the plants and shrubs of Canada, at least as far as North Carolina. The valleys 
among these mountains are. remarkably fertile in corn. 3. 7%c upland countri/y ex- 
tending from the foot of the mountains to the falls of the rivers ; here* the prevailing 

* It may be proper tu mention that the name of New England was applied at an early pe* 
riod (and is still in use) to all the country east of the Hudson. It embraces the six states of 
Massachusetts, Uhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

f Volney, Tableau du climate et du sol des Ktats Unis. 

t In its worst form, it was not to be compared with the malignant disease of Marseilles, i 
1730, which, in a few months swept away 50,000 inhabitants in a city, which, in the hoar of 
prosperity, contained but 90,000. Philadelphia and New York, both as populous, never loft 
more than 5 or 6,000 each, in the worst epidemic which has ever prevailed. The Freneh phy 
a^cians declared the disease at Marseilles not to be contagious, and of course believed it io be 
of domestic origin. — P/ul. Ed. 

% Plairu are not to be confounded with prairie*. The former term is used with respect to 

land formerly covered with wood, from which the trees being burnt by repeated fires, we find 

-n their place a growth of tall rye or Indian grass, and bushes formed by the scions shootiDg 

^ the roots-still remaining alive in the ground. Prairies are lands either wet^ or which 

' were covered with trees. See note to p. 210.— P«/. Ed. 
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trees are the red maple, the red and black ashy the walnut, the sycamore, the iaoacie, 
and th^ chesnut. To the south, the magnolia, the hiure), and the orange, are inter- 
spersed tljrough the forest. Tobacco, with the irfpligo and cotton plants, succeed as 
far north as the Susquehannah, beyond which, pastures prevail. 4. The region of 
ike maritime pmes, which extends along the Atlantic coast from the sea to the first 
elevations ; the long-leafed pine, the yellow pine, and the red cedar occupy the dry 
g^rounds, and the cypress with acacia leaves, the low and moist soils, as far as the 
Roanoke, or even the Chesapeake ; farther to the north wo find the white pine, the 
black and Canadian fir, and tlic Tliuya occidentalis. The rice grounds commence 
where the tidewater becomes fresh, and terminate where it ceases to be felt. 5. The 
western region, which no doubt admits of a subdivision, but in whicli generally speaking, 
(he forest trees are, the white oak, the black and scaly walnut, the walnut hicory, the 
cherry, the tulip tree, the white and grey ash, the sugar maple, the white elm, the linden 
tree, and the western plane, which aU grow to a large size upon the Atlantic coast. 

But the varying altitude of the ground necessarily blends the characters of these 
different regions. Looking, therefore, at the forests of the United States as a whole, 
the most universally diffused trees are, the willow-leafed oak which grows in the 
marshes ; the chesnut oak, which in the southern states rises to a prodigious size, 
and which is as much esteemed for its farinaceous nuts as for its wood ; the white, 
red, and black oak. The two species of walnut dso, the white, and the bleck, 
valued for its oil, the chesnut and the elm of Europe, abound almost as much as the 
oak in the United States. The tulip tree and the sassafras, ptiore sensible to cold 
than these others, are stunted shrubs, at the confines of Canada— assume the . cha- 
racter of trees in the middle States; but it is upon the hot banks of the Alatamaha 
that they develop their full growth, and display all their beauty and grandeur. The 
sugar maple, on the other hand, is not seen in the Southern States, except upon the 
northern slopes of the mountains, while in the colder climate of New England it 
reaches its full natural dimensions. The amber tree, which yields an odorous gum, 
the ironwood, (Carpinus ostrya) the American elm, the black poplar, the iaceama' 
haca are found growing. in every place where the soil suits them, without showing 
any great preference for one climate more than another. The light and sandy soils 
are covered with this useful tribe of pines, with the common fir, the beautiful hem« 
lock fir, the black and the whjte pine. We may also class with this family of trees, 
the Jlrbor vitce^ the juniper of Virginia, and the American red cedar. Among the 
shrubs generally diffused in the United States we may reckon the chionanthus, the 
red maple, the sumach, the red mulberry, the thorn apple, &c.* 

The United States, generally, speaking, do not present the beautiful verdure of 
Europe.; but among the larger herbs which cover the soil, the curiosity of botanists 
has distinguished the CoUinsoniay which affords the Indians a remedy for the bite of 
the rattlesnake, several species of phlox, the golden lily, the biennial JEnoihera^ 
with several speciea of star flower, of Monardoj and of rudbeckitu 

It is in Virginia, and in the south and south-west states, that the 
American flora displays its wonders, and the savannahs their perpetual 
verdure. It is here the magnificence of the primitive forests, and the exuberant 
vegetation of the marshes, captivate the senses by the charms of form, of colour, 
and of perfume. If we pass along the shores of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
{proves in uninterrupted succession seem to float upon the waters. By the side of 
the pine is seen the paletuvier, the only shrub which thrives in salt water, the mag- 
nificent Lobelia cardinalisy the odoriferous pancraHum of Carolina, with its snow- 
white flowers. The lands to which the tide reaches are distinguished fi-om the lands 
which remain dry by the moving and compressed stalks of the reed (Arvndo gt- 
^antea,) by the light foliage of the J^Tyssa aquaticoj by the taccamahacaj and by the 
white cedar, which perhaps, of all the trees of America, presents the most aingulaf 
^^pect. Its trunk were it issues from the ground, is composed of four or five enor- 
mous bearers, which, uniting at the height of seven or eight feet, form a sort of open 

. * MichauT, Voyage a Touest des Alieghanys, et Histoire det arbres forestieres de VA 
nque septentrionale. * * 

Vol. III.— D d 
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vault, ffom the summit of which rises up a single straight stem of eighieen or twenty 
feet in height, without a hranch, but terminating in a flat canopy, shaped like a para- 
sol, garnished with leaves curiously figured, and of the most delicate green.' The 
crane and the eagle fix their nests on this aerial platform, and the paroquets, while 
leaping about, are attracted to it by the oily seeds enclosed in the cones suspended 
from the branches. In the natural labyrinths which occur in these marshy forests, 
the traveller sometimes discovers small lakes, and small open, lawns, which present 
most seductive retreats, if the unhealthy exhalations of autumn permitted bim to 
inhabit them. Here he walks under a vaulted r6of of smilax and wild vines, among 
creeping lianas, which invest his feet with their flowers ; but the soil trembles under 
him, clouds of annoying insects hover around him, monstrous bats overshadow him 
with their hideous wings, the rattlesnake musters his scaly terrors, while the wolf, 
the carcajou, and the tiger-cat, fill the air with their savage and' discordant cries. 

The name of savannas is given to those vast prairies of the western region, which 
display a boundless ocean of verdure, and deceive the sight by seeming to rise to- 
wards the sky, and whose only inhabitants are immense herds of bisons or buffaloes. 
The name is also given to those plains which skirt the rivers, and are generally inun- 
dated in the rainy season. The trees which grow here are of the aquatic species. 
The Magnolia glauca, the American olive, the Gordonia argentea, with its odorous 
flowers, are here seen isolated, or in groups, open above, while the general surface 
of the savanna exhibits a long and succulent herbage, mixed with plants and shrubs. 
The wax myrtle appears conspicuous among many specie^ of Azalia^ of Kahwh 
Jlndromeday and Rhododendron, here widely scattered, there collected into tufts, 
sometimes interlaced with purple Russian flower, sometimes with the capricious cjt- 
iorea, which decorates the alcoves with rich and variegated festoons. The margiD* 
of the pools, and the low and moist spots are adorned with the brilliant azure flowers 
of the Isna, the golden petals of the Canna lutta, and the tufted roses of the W 
drangea; while an infinite variety of species of the pleasing Phlox, the retiring and 
sensitive Dionea^ the flame-coloured Amaryllis atainasco, in those places where the 
tide reaches the impenetrable ranks of the royal palms, form a fanciful girdle to the 
woods, and mark the doubtful limits where the savanna rises to the forest. 

The calcareous districts, which form the great portion of the region west of the 
Alleghanies, present certain places entirely denuded of trees, named 6orreJW, thougii 
capable of being rendered productive. The cause of this peculiarity has not been 
Fionof tbe^ accurately examined.* The parts of this region which are elevated 
gion. three or four hundred feet, and lie along deeply depressed beds ^* "J^Jf' 

are clothed with the richest forests in the worid. The Ohio flows under the shade 

• It has been accurately examined, and is perfectly known to every perton who ^*' !P^ 
a sing^le day in these places. The »o called (larrens, are the effect of fires made by the ^****T? 
and kept up by the settkrs. These plaint as they are termed by the inhabitants, show oai 
slightest inspection that they have annually been extended. Large white oak trees two 
in diameter, and other large trees partially burnt, are lying every where on the i^^^ 
throughout the plains among the grass, brush, and thickets ; and the surrounding ragg^^ 
ber land, with trees some scorched, and others half burnt but not yet fallen, show ^^^J*^'^, 
of recent fires. These denudations are invariably limited by streams of water, f'^^^'^^^j^g 
Tiers beyond which the fire could not spread. Tongues of land, situated between two ^""^J 
with flourishing woodland on each side beyond the water are frequent. Woodland *y ^ ^^ 
are separated by very small streams. Where the district is without water for some °' ^ ^^ 
the denudations are extensive, spreading for miles. Travellers after an absence of eignt y 
have found trees of considerable size and height where in a former visit there were no ^^ 
but bushes; the country in the mean time having been settled, and the fires kept ovi o 
plains. On clearing the ground, large roots of the usual forest trees are grubbed up *^ ^^^ 
the bughes by hundreds. It is probable those places were originally the corn grounds, ss ^^ 
as pastures of the Indians, the fire having been applied to perform the office of ^^^^^uj^^ 



the Indians did not cultivate these places, what did they cultivate ? Certainly not *"^.|jg,g 
covered with lofty, crowded forests. The plains are found to be a stronger fsnd, or i* . 
more durable soil than the newly cleared timber land, probably owing to the sshcs 'V^ 
repeated fires. The early settlers continued the practice of burning for the sake w ^^ 
and nothing but constant vigilance and the most severe prohibitions prevents its ^'^ J •- 20 
It is known that woodland which has been comnletelv cut off will nroduce cord-WOOd 1 



^•.— [P«/. «.] 
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of the plane and the tulip* tree, like a canal dug in a noWeman's park, while the 
lianasy extending from tree to tree fornj graceful arches of flowers and foliage over 
branches of the river. Passing to the south, the wild orange tree mixes with the 
odoriferous and the Common laurol. The straight silvery column of the papaw fig, 
which rises to the height of twenty feet, and is crowned with a canopy of large 
indented leaves, forms one of the most striking ornaments of this enchanting scene. 
Above all these towers the majestic tnagnoKa, which shoots up from that calcareous 
soil to the height of more than a hundred i'exk. Its trunk, perfectly straight, is sur- 
mounted by a thick and expanded head, the pale* green foliage of which affects a 
conical figure. From the centre of the flowery crown, which terminates its branches, 
a flower of the purest white rises, having the form of a rose, and to which there 
succeeds a crimson cone : this, in opening, exhibits rounded soed of the finest coral 
red, suspended by delicate threads six inches long. Thus, by its flowers, its fruit, 
and its gigantic size, the magnolia surpasses all its rivals of the for^t. 

A general I^nd Office exists at Washington, which is vested exclu- I !!jf''*iJ2ilf 
sively with the power of contractipg with the Indians for the sale of their | tore, 
lands.* Private individuals are not allowed to have any transactions of this descrip- 
tion with the natives ; and the law has been rigorously observed. In 1813 there 
were 148,876,000 acres of land, of which the Indian title had not been extinguished, 
on the east side of the Mississippi, situated chiefly in Michigan, the Northwest Ter-> 
ritory, Indiana, Illinois, and in Mississippi. The lands are surveyed and set off into 
townships of six miles square, each of which is divided into thirty-six sections of 
one mile square, or 640 arces. The dividing lines run in the direction of tHe car- 
dinal points, crossing one another at right angles. One section, or one thirty-sixth 
part of each township, is allotted for the support of schools, and in the country west 
of the AUeghanies seven entire townships have been given, in perpetuity, for the en- 
dowment of superior seminaries of learning. The lands are offered to public sale, 
in quarter sections, of 160 acres, at the minimum price of one and one-fourth dollar 
per acre, and whatever remains unsold, may be purchased privately at this price. 
Fonnerly the minimum price was two dollars per acre, payable in four years, by Totir 
instalments ; but by act of Congress, in 1821, it was fixed at one one-fourth dollar 
ready money. This new regulation was adopted to discoiirage the practice of spe- 
culating in land, and to lessen the litigation arising out of protracted payments. The 
title-deed is printed on a small sheet of parchment, with the date ; the purchaser's 
name, and the topographical situation of the ground are inserted in wrriting. It is 
subscribed by the President of the United States, and the Agent of the Land Office, 
and delivered without charge to. the purchaser, who inay transfer the property to ano- 
ther person by a process equally cheap and simple."]* 

It was estimated by Hutchins, thai thirteen-sixteenths of the country east of the 
Mississippi (excluding Florida) are covered with a strong feiUle soil, fitted, with a 
moderate degree of cultivation, abundantly to repay the labours of the husbandman. 
Of the remaining three-sixteenths, about 57,000,000 acres are covered with water; 
about 40,000,000 acres consists of a mountainous country, almost universally fo- 
rested, and which, from the nature of its surface, rather than its soil^ is unfit for cul- 
tivation ; and about 29,000,000 acres are either sandy or covered with so poor a soil, 
as to offer slight encouragement, except to the most elaborate agriculture, when 
the general value of land shall be greatly advanced. Of 520,000,000 acres capable 
of advantageous cultivation, only 40,950,000 were estimated by Mr. Blodget, to be 
under actual improvement in 1811. This is about 5 J acres for each individual of 

the contemporaneous population. Taking the present population at ten millions, 

< 

• This is a mistake. The Land Office has no such power. These purchases are made by 
treaty between the Indians and the government of the United States. Congress after this, 
at their discretion, direct the executive to have the land surveyed, and put in course for sale. 
The patent contains no other description of the land, than the number of the section, town- 
•lap, and rajige. A half quarter section, or 80 acres, may be purchased at the respective 
Land Ofiices.-«[PAiX Ed.] ... .^ 

t "Warden's Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of the United State§, 1819, uu VT. 
Flint's Letters from America, 1822, p. 153, 314. 
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and allowing the same quantitj for each peraon, the hinifuader actual iiopraTemeiil 
must now be nearly 60,000,000 of acres, which is aboat one-twelfth part of the 
aiiole surface east of the Mississippi, including Florida. According to returaa 
made in 1798, the land valued, and upon which lax was paid in sixteen States, waa 
163,000,000 out of 308,000,000 acres, or a little more than one-half, and the esti- 
mated value was 479,000,000 of dollars. The population then being about five 
millions, the appropriated land amounted to about thirty acres for each inhabitant. 
The average value was about three Jiillars per acre, but in some of the old and 
thickly settled States, it was as higfa as fifteen dollars per acre. The value of the 
houses was about 140,000,000 of dollars, or two-sevenths of that of the lands* 
When returns were made a second time in 1814, the value of houses and lands 
jointly, was found to be 1,630,000,000 of dollars ; if, therefore, the value of every 
apecies of property grow as rapidly as that of houses and lands, each 100 dollars 
must have increaBed to 253 in an interval of fifteen years. This implies an annual 
augmentation of 67 per cent, at which rate the capital of the country 4nnust double in 
eleven or twelve years — in other words, the capital is increasing with twice the ve- 
locity of the population. 

Jkcifcaiufe. t In a country having so many varieties of soil and climate as the Unit- 
ed States, there is necessarily a considerable diversity in the agricultural productions. 
Maize, or Indian corn, is cultivated in all parts of the country, but succeeds best in 
the middle States. It is a most useful vegetable, fitted to a greater variety of situa- 
tions than wheat, and yielding generally double the produce. Wheat is also raised 
in all parts of the country, but thrives best in the middle and western States. The 
cultivation of tobacco begins in Maryland, about the thirty-ninth or fortieth parallel, 
and continues through all the southern, and partially through the western States.* 
It forms the staple of Maryland and Virginia. Cotton grows as far north as 39^, but 
its cultivation is not profitable beyond the latitude of 37°. This useful plant was first 
raised for exportation only in 1791. It is now produced in immense quantities from 
the river Roanoke to the Mississippi, and forms the leading export of the United 
Slates. The best grows in dry situations in Carolina and Georgia upon the sea coast. 
The rice crops, which require a great heat, and iei soil susceptible of irrigation, com* 
mence about the same parallel, and have nearly the same geographical range. The 
sugar cane grows in low and warm situations, as high as the latitude of 33°, but the 
climate favourable to its cultivation does not extend beyond 31 J°. It is now culti- 
Tated to a great extent in Georgia, Akibama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Dr. Morse 
etates, that in Louisiana alone 20,000,000 of pounds of sugar were raised in 1817, 
when the whole quantity consumed in the republic .was estimated at 70,000,000 of 
pounds.* Oats, rye, and barley are raised in all the northern and middle States. The 
oats are used for horses' food, the barley chiefly for breweries, and the rye for distil- 
lation, f Hemp and ila^; are raised in the western States. The vine thrives as far 
north as Pennsylvania, but home wines are only made yet to a very limited extent. 
Natural meadows are more numerous in New England and New York than in the 
parts farther south. Pennsylvania is distinguished by its superior breeds of horses 
and homed cattle. Merinos of full and mixed blood are now spread over the north- 
em, middle, and western States.;]; 

AmmBit. I The bison, American ox, or buffalo, though it has an eminence on its 
back, is a distinct species from the Zebu of India and Afiica, or the slightly humped 
Anerochs of northem Europe. The American ox has always the neck, the shoulders, 

and the under part of the body covered with long rough hair; it has a long beard under 

♦ 

* Tobacco of the finest quality, some oFwhicb has-been valued at ^50 per cwt^ is raised in 
the cenlral and even northwardly parts of Ohio. It is iikln^ the place of the finest Maryland 
tobacco, now become scarce for want of new land, in which only it can be raised. But tao 
crops can be obtained of this fine quality. It is not produced on the richest soil. 

Cotton of excellent quality is produced in Viffj^inia to a considerable extent, and with great 
advantage. It has a high character and sells well.— [-PAiV. Ed.] 

t Indian corn is usecf extensively for distillation, and yields abundance Of spirits. Hence 
•vhiskey, in the western country, is often called corn.— (/'AiY. Ed.] 

^ Warden's lutroduction, p. 29. 
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the chki; and tkS tail does not reach to the houghs. It differs widely s^lso from the 
small musk ox of the extreme northern parts of the American continent, which has a 
resemblance, in the singular form of its horns, to the bufialo of t^e Cape. The 
moose-deer, which is found from the Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of St. LawTonce^ 
is now rare in the inhabited parts of the United Sta.tes. It is a gigantic animal, 
sometimes twelve feet high. The elk, and the red deer, and the caribou, which is 
probably the reindeer, are also found. There are two species of bear, the one short- 
legged, living chiefly on vegetables, the other called the ranging beai', which destroys 
calves, sheep, pigs, and soml^times children. The wolf is also found in all the States, 
and is very destructiw to cattle. The catamount, of the size of a large dog, and 
the spotted tiger^ five or six feet long, both voracious animals, are rare. The cou- 
gar, or American panther, is more common. 

No niines of gold or silver of any importance have been discovered | Minenb. 
in the United States; but the useful metals are in general abundantly distributed. 
Some of the ores of iron are found in almost every State ; and mines of this metal 
are worked in New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. The number of furnaces, 
forges, and bloomeries in 1810, was 530, and the value of the iron manufactured an- 
nually, was estimated at twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. The United States are 
supplied with copper chiefly from Mexico and other foreign countries, but ores of this 
metal exist in most of the States, and in the north-west terptory are said to be in great ' 
abundance in situations of easy access. Lead is chiefly procured from Missouri, 
where forty-five mines are worked, and yield three millions of pounds annually. 
Of coal there is a large field twenty miles long by ten broad, twelve miles from Rich- 
mond, which has been long worked. This useful mineral is also found at various 
places in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. But the inost abundant sup- 
ply is on the west side of the AUeghanies, where a coal formation, one of the largest 
in the world, extends, with some interruption, from the western foot of the mountains 
across the Mississippi. Salt is chiefly obtained from the sea, or imported in the 
eastern States; but brine springs abound over the great valley of the Mississippi, 
from the AUeghanies to the Rocky Mountains, and in some situations on the western 
side of the vaJley, plains occur of many miles in circuit, which are periodically cov- 
ered with a thiek crust of salt*!- 

* Warden's Introduction, Morae i. 282. 

t Gold is widely spread on the surface of the ground, in parta of North Carolina and Vir- 
eima, and has been lately found in Vermont Perhaps the largest piece of native gold ever 
found, was picked up in North Carolina. 

Salt ia made in great quantitiea in the western country, and sold for 25 cents for SO Ibfc. 
Salt works are scattered all through the country. In New York there are immense salt work» 
at Salina, near the Erie canal. It is said that of late slow or solar evaporation is introduced, by 
which coarse salt is obtained. The salt of the west is not fine, but white as the driven snow, 
and equal to the best basket salt. In the county of Barnstable, Massachusetts, the vats in which 
salt ia manufactured, are said to cover 15 millions of square feet, and to be worth g 1,300,000. 
The salt manufactured in them amounts to about 450,000 bushels. The salt made at Saltna ia 
New York, in 1826, was 816,053 bushels. 

In Pennsylvania, the immense masses of iron ore and anthracite coal developed within a few 
years, and so situated that these articles can be brought to Philadelphia by water at a trifling' 
expense, proniise a rapid increase of the manufactures and wealth of that State,— [PAiV Ed.] 
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Desct'iption of the United States continued. — Topography dnd Staiisikt of the 

saveral States, 

Having described the limits and extent of Federal America generally, and com- 
pleted our sketch of its physical geography, we have now to speak a little more in 
detail of the several States which compose the republic. 

The American Federation embraces at present (1824) twenty-four distinct States, 
each ruled by its own government ; three territories, in which civil governments are 
established without constitutions ; and three, other territories yet unoccupied by a 
civilized population. A view of the extent, population, commerce, &c. of the whole 
will be found in the tables subjoined to this article. 

If we attend to the distinctions which exist among these various states and territo- 
ries, founded on their physical circumstances, or the pursuits and -character of the 
people, we may class them into four grand groups ; first, New England, embracing 
the Six States east of the Hudson, which is thB most thickly peopled, and the most 
commercial section of the Union.* Second, the Middle States, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, in which the agricultural cha- 
racter is united with, and qualified by the commercial. Thirdly, the Southern Stales, 
inoluding Virginia and ail the maritime country to the Mississippi, where the amount 
of commerce is comparatively small, where slaves are numerous, and the husbaDG* 
men are generally planters. Fourth, the Western States, in the basin of the Ohio, 
enjoying the best soil and climate in the United States, where there are few slaves, 
and where the character of the people is almost purely agricultural. We shall bcgw 
with the first class. * * 

Maine. | Maine embraces an area of 32,000 square miles. It containsmucbpoot 

soil along the coast, anB many barren mountains in the interior. The climate, though 
severe, having live months of frost and snow, is remarkably healthy. Wheat, lye, oats, 
and barley are cultivated, but pasturage and the feeding of cattle are leading objects of 
attention. The manufactures are chiefly domestic, and were estimated at 2,138,000 
dollars in 1810. The inhabitants carry on commerce with much activity, and possess 
a greater amount of tonnage than the State of Pennsylvania. The chief exports are 
timber and fish. Maine was a dependency of Massachusetts till 1820, when it ^ 
ceived a constitution as an Independent Stajte, and became a member of the leaeJ^ 
body. The population, which in 1790 amounted only to 96,540, was found to be 
298,325 in 1820. Portland, its chief town, which has a fine harbour, contained ^ 
the last mentioned date 8681 inhabitants. The Governor, Senate, and H^^^^^ 
Representatives, are all elected annually, by the male inhabitants of the age of tT^eDty* 
one and upwards. There are schools in almost every township, besides twcnty-n^^ 
academies in the more populous places. .The prevailing religious sects are the con- 
gregationalists and baptists. There are some methodists, episcopalians, catholicS) 
and universalists. The people are moral, active, industrious, and enterprising-t 

• A parallelogram iixty miles in breadth, extending wcstwardly from the ?^^*^*^w awl 
Sunquehannab, 70 mHes, is by fat the most densely peopled portion. of the Uiiited ^^\L^ 
is equally prominent for its wealthy its agrioultore* manufactures, and domestic cmiunen^' 
IPhil. Ed.] . ' - ^el- 

t This and the following statistical sketches of the various States are taken from ^.:, .jj^ 
'5sh|s work, ed. 1822, Ur. Morse's, ed. 1819. and Mr. Warden's book, printed in 1819, wiw 

'ttion of a few facts taken from recent English travellers. 
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«Vcu) Httfnpihire lies between Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts, I xew Rtmp- 
and embraces an area of 9280 square* miles. The surface in the inte- | **'"' 
rior rises into mountains, which hx& clothed with wood, except their highest summits. 
The grodnd is «in general very fertile : the uplands afford rich pastures, and the in- 
terval lands, along the rivers, heavy crops of hay and wheat. In the natural state 
the varieties of soil are distinguished by the growth of wood. Thus white oak and 
chesnut indicate a soil that is hard and stony, pitch pine one that is dry and sandy, 
white pine a soil light and dry, but deeper, spruce and hemlock a thin, cold soiy 
beech and maple a warm, rich loamy soil. It is observed that winter rye thrives best 
on new land," and maize or barley on old. The climate ir severe but healthy : the 
ice lasts three months on the lakes and rivers, which are then crossed by loaded 
wagons. The State has only eighteen miles of sea-coast, in which is one excellent 
harbour, that of Portsmouth. It is chiefly an* agricultural State, and has but little 
commerce. It has considerable manufactures of iron, cotton, woollen, &c. the 
whole annual value of which in 1810 was estimated 8,135,027 dollars. It has one 
college, which is not very numerously attended, about twenty academies,' and by law 
every town is obUged to have one or more common schools. • The inhabitants, who 
amounted to 14r,885 in 1790, and to 244,161 in 1820, have the general character of 
the New Englanders. They are tall and strong, industrious, well informed, and en- 
terprising, frugal, religious, and jealous of their righU. Portsmouth, the largest 
town in the State, had .7327 inhabitants in 1820. The Governor, Senate, and House 
of Representatives, are all elected annually by the males, of full age, paying State 
taxes. 

Vermont is situated between Lower Canada, New Hampshire^ ana | Termont. 
New York, and contains 10,200 square miles of surface. It is a beautiful picturesque 
country, entirely inland, abounding in mountains, which are .universally covered with 
wood,*— with birch, beech, maple, ash, elm, and butternut, on the east side, and with 
evergreens on the west. The crops also feel the influence of these different expo- 
sures, for winter wheat, which is extensively cultivated on the east side of the moun- 
tains, does not thrive on the west. Maize, barley, oats and flax, succeed eyery where, 
and the pastures are excellent. The snow lies three months. The number of in- 
habitants was 86,539 in 1790, and 235,764 in 1820. The value of its manufactures 
was estimated at. 4,326,000 dollars in 1810. The State has two colleges, neither 
of which is numerously attended ; it has an academy generally in each county, and 
common schools in all the towns. The congregationalists and baptists are the most 
numerous sects. Vermont was attached to New York till 1791, when it was created 
an independpnt member of the Federal Union. Its legislature consists of a House 
of Representatives only, which, with the Governor, i» elected annue^y, by all the 
resident males of full age. There is no senate, but there is a Council of Censors^ 
elected once in seven years, whose business, is to inquire whether the legislature 
and Executive have done their duty, and whether the constitution has remained 
inviolate.. 

The state next in order, as we proceed scuithwards, is Massfuhusetts, 
which embraces 7800 miles of surface. Tnis state is uneven and hilly 
generally, and mountainous near its western extremity. The soil in the southern 
parts is sandy ; in. the rest of the state it is generally strong, and well adapted either 
for grazing or grain. The agriculture is better conducted than that of any other state 
except Connecticut and Pennsylvania. The average produce, per acre, of the good 
lands, is estimated to be thirty bushels of maize or corn, thirty of barley, twenty of 
wheat, fifteen of rye, and two hundred of potatoes. The ox is more used than the 
horse in agriculture^ The population was 378,787 in 1790, and had increased to ' 
523,287 in 1820. Massachusetts is in fact the most densely peopled, the richest, 
and perhaps the most highly civilized state in the Union. It has the principal share 
of the Amerioan fisheHes, and a greater amount of commerce and shipping than any 
other state* 

Boston, the capital of the state, is a large handsome city, beautifully situated on 
a small peninsula in Massachusetts' Bay, being .surrounded on all sides by the ser 
except where a long narrow neck connects it with the continent. The more anciei 
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part of it id not vcrj regular, and has Tory much the appear&nce of an old English 
town ; but tlie more recent streets are spacious and regular, and the buildings gene- 
rally very handsome. The harbour is one of thfe rnost safe and commodious in the 
United Stales, being secure from an enemy, and from every wind^ and capable of 
containing five hundred ships. Boston is the seat of a very extensive commerce, 
both foreign and domestic, conducted by a people who unite extraordinary enterprise 
with great industry and perseverance. The public buildings, the wharfs, the bridges, 
%11 indicate the taste and activity of the community, and the vast capital vested in 
shipping, with the growing magnitude of the population, are proofs of its increasing 
wealth and prosperity. Boston may also be considered as the literary capital of the 
United States, so far as regards native publications, though the reprinting of Euro- 
pean works is carried on to a greater extent in Philadelphia. It has the honour, too, 
of being the cradle of the revolution, and of American independence. It is to be re- 
gretted that tbat jealousy of their rights, and inflexibility of character, which made 
the inhabitants brave so many trials in establishing their liberties, have displayed 
themselves' on ^ome subsequent occasions, in a factious opposition, or rather a trea- 
sonable hostiUty to their own federal government. The future safety and interest of 
the United States require that the infamous acts of the lay and clerical demagogues 
in Massachusetts, during the late war,, (in 1813 and 1814,) should be gibbetted for 
the execration of every good citizen. Boston contained 43,940 inhabitants in 1820. 
There are many other considerable towns; among which may be mentioned Salem, 
with 11,346 inhabitants, Newburyport 6852, Gloucester 6384, and Charlestown 
6591. ^ . . 

Massachusetts is extremely well supplied with seminaries for education, and the 

. people are universally well informed. By law every town containing fifty families is 
bound to maintain a common English school, and every town with 200 families must 
maintain a school for Greek and Latin. There are two colleges in the State— one 
'of which. Harvard college, is the most richly endowed, and perhaps the most effi- 
cient in the United States. Its property is estimated at 600,000 dollars, (jSl32,000,) 
and its library contains 25,000 volumes. The congregationalists are three times 
more numerous in this State than any other sect. The next in number are the bap- 
tists. The religious austerity for which the Bostonians were formerly distinguished, 
has been greatly softened down, tbough it was not till 1798 that a theatre was opened 
in the town. Throughout this State, and in other parts of New England, unitanan 
doctrines are said to be making rapid progress. The government of Massachusetts 
is vested in a Senate and House of Representatives, chosen annually by all the male 
citizens of full age who pay taxes. 

Rhode isitnd. | « Rhode Island h the smallest State in the union, its area, which is 1360 
square miles, not exceeding that of a middling English county. The soil is of mode- 
rate fertility, but the climate is held to be one of the most salubrious in the United 
States. It has a greater proportion of manufactures, in proportion to its populationj 
than any other State, containing from 90 to 100 cotton mills, and a vast number of 
power looms. Its commerce is also copiderable. ^The population of the State was 
68,823 in 1790, and 83,059 in.l820. ' At the latter date Providence, its chief town, 
contained 11^787 inhabitants. This State, unhke the other members of the federal 
body, has no written constitution, being still governed by the charter granted by 
Charles the Second, in virtue of which the people elect anpually a Senate and Ho«?^ 
of Representatives, who exercise the legislative power, and a Governor who exercises 
the executive* 

. Ctmnectieut. \ The Stale of Connecticut lies between Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and New York, and embraces an area of 4670 square miles. The surface is und"' 
lating or hilly, the soil generally fertile. The climate, like that of Rhode Island, is 
very salubrious. The agriculture of Connecticut is of a very improved kind; and it 
abounds in manufactures of cotton, woollen, linen, leather, iron, tin, &c. It has 
also a considerable coasting trade, and is in all respects one of the most industnou« 
thriving States in the Union. Its population has increased more slowly than that o 
y other State; being 237,946 in 1790, and 275,248 in 1820. But Conn^ticui 
\ Massachusetts are the great nurseries of men for western regions ; ana they 
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seod a greater proportion of emigrants across the Alleghaoies than any other section 
of the republic.* Newhavcn, tlie capital had 7147 inhabitants in 1820. The people* 
of this State are universally well educated, common schools being established in 
every town. Tale College, for the higher branches of education, is one of the most 
flourishing and best conducted, seminaries in North America. 

J^ew York* — New York, which held only the iiflh rank among the | n«w York. 
States in 1790, is now the most populous arid powerful of th6 whole. It embraces 
ao area of 46,200 miles, which is one half larger than that of Ireland, though it forms 
but the twentieth part of the surface of the gigantic republic east of the Mississippi. 
But if we estimate itsJmportance by the intelligence of the people, their physical, 
moral, and commercial activity, and Uie wonderful spirit of improvement they display, 
we shall find that this small community is entitled to take precedence of many second 
rate £uropean kingdoms, and of the whole empire of Mexico. 

The country displays every variety of surface, from the level and undulating to the 
hilly and mountainous. The soil is of a mixed character, pretty good, but dry in the 
south-east, poor and stony in the north-east, generally rich, but sometimes marshy in 
the north-west, and hilly, but well adapted for grazing in .the south-west. The cli- 
mate also is considerably diversified : it is cold in the north, towards the St. Law- 
rence; but milder in the south-east, and in the country lying along the southern 
shores of Lake Ontario. The State abounds, beyond any other, in beautiful. and pic- 
turesque sheets of water. Lake Champlain, 12S miles long, and from half a mile to 1 2 
miles broad, is chiefly in New York. It afibrds good navigation^ and has a consi- 
derable amount of shipping on it, including one or two steam boats. Lake George, 
35 miles long, and higher by 100 feet, is beautifully situated among lofty mountains. 
A series of Iqiig and narrow lakes, all extending in a south and north direction, and 
surrounded by eminences richly clothed in wood, adorn the fertile country south of 
Lake Ontario. The largest arc, Oneida lake, 22 miles long, Seneca 35 miles, Ca- 
yuga 36 miles, Canandaigua 16 miles. Crooked lajke 20 miles long, Skeneatless 14 
miles, Owai^co 1 1 miles, and Opondago 9 miles. They are almost all situated upon 
the courses of rivers, and are generally navigable. Wooden bridges strong enough 
to bear wagons are built over some of these lakes. The Americans are remarkably 
skilful in this kind of carpentry. One bridge, which crosses the Cayuga, is a mile 
in length, and ^ost 25,000 dollars. It is but twenty years since settlements began 
to be fonned in this rich district, and it already possesses a large and prosperous 
population. " With Utica," says Lieuteijant Hall, speaking of the country south of 
Lake Ontario, '^ commences that succession of flourishing villages and settlements 
which renders this tract of country the astonishment of travellers. That so large a 
portion of the soil should, pn an average period of less than twenty years, be cleared, 
brought into cultivation, and have a large population settled on it, is in itself suffi-, 
cicDtly surprising, but this feeling is increased when we consider the character of 
elegant opulence with which it eveify where smiles on the eye. Every village teems 
like a hive with activity and enjoyment: the houses, taken genercdly, are on a large 
scale, (for excepting the few primitive log hqts still surviving) there is 'scarcely one 
below the appearance of an opulent London tradesman's country box; nor is the 
style of building very unlike these, being generally of wood, pointed white, with green 
doors and shutters, and porches or verandah in front "f '* In passing through the 
United States," says another observer, who went over the same tract, " the traveller 
is particularly struck with the elegance and magnitude of the villages ; and oHen 
feels inclined to ask where the labouring classes reside, as not a vestige of the mean- 
ness and penury that generally characterizes then: inhabitants is to be discovered* 

* It i« to be recollected alsot that the emigrants are generally young single men. The young 
women are left behind, with diminished expectations of becoming mistresses of families. In 
estimating the relative probable increase of the different States, we should consider that the 
districts wherein the males exceed the females, and especially where the males are young, 
have greatly the advantage over those in which the females exceed the males. New England 
will therefore advance slowly in her populatfon, whilst the middle and northern parts of the 
west will experience a rapid increase. — JPfdl. E<L 

t Travels in Canada and the United SUtes in 1816 and 1812^, by Francis Hall, p. 18 
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One would almost suppose Canandaigua and Geneva to have been bu3t as places of 
summer resort for persons of fortune and fashion; since so much taste, elegance, 
comfort, and neatness are displayed in the design, appearance, and arrangement of 
the houses which compose them."* 

New York, the principal town in the State, is the greatest commercial emporium 
in the new world, and is perhaps second only to London in the magnitude of its trade. 
It is finely situated at the south end of Manhattan island, at the head of a beautiful 
bay, nine miles long, and has an admirable harbour of unlimited extent, and capable 
of admitting vessels of any size close to the quays. The city extends about three 
miles along the harbour, and four miles along East River, and its progress has been 
so rapid that its population, which was only 33,131 in 1790, amounted to 123,706 in 
1820. It is less regular in its plan than Philadelphia, but its situation is more pictur* 
esque and commanding. The houses are of brick, and many of them handsome. 
There are sixty places of worship, some of which are elegant. The city is adorned 
with several other fine buildings, the most celebrated of which is the town hall. 

The Hudson, now united with Lake Erie by one canal, and with Lake Champlaia 
by another, affords New York advantages for inland trade far surpassing those of any 
other city in the United States except New Orleans. About half the foreign com- 
modities used in the United States are imported here, and the export in 1820 amount- 
ed to 13,162,000 dollars, (£2,800,000,) of which 7,898,000 was domestic produce. 
There were nine or ten daily newspapers published, in the city in 1822. 

According to returns made in 1821, 10,039,804 yards of cloth, of cotton, woollen, 
or linen, were made in the state that year. There were, at the same period, 164 cot- 
ton and woollen manufactories, 172 trip hammers, and 4304 saw-mills. The tonnage 
belonging to the state in 1821 was 244,338 tons. The population in the interval 
between 1790 and 1820 increased from 340,12.0. to 1,372,812, — a rate of increase 
not paralleled in any other of the old States. Among the public improvements in the 
State, it would be unpardonable not to mention the grand canal which connects Lake 
Erie with the Hudson. It commences in the neighbourhood of Albany, follows tlie 
course of the Mohawk river, and thence proceeding in a line parallel to the southern 
shores of Lake Ontario, it joins Lake Erie at Buffaloe. It is 362 miles long, 40 feet 
wide at top, 28 at bottom, and 4 deep, and has an aggregate rise and fall of 654 feet, 
which is effected by '81 locks. It was begun in 1817, will be finished in 1824, and 
cost about five millions of dollars. The canal is the property of the State, which ad- 
vanced the funds for its execution, and must be admitted to be a noble monument of 
the opulence and public spirit of so small a community. f 

It is impossible to praise in adequate terms the enlightened zeal which this State 
has shown in promoting education. According to a report made to the legislature in 
March 1824, there were in the State, in 1823, no less than 7382 common schools, 
at which were educated 400,534 young persons, being 27,000 more than the whole 
number of children between the ages of five and fifteen, and actually exceeding one- 
fourth i)f the entire population. In no other country in the world, as the-reporter ob- 
serves, is the proportion of persons attending the schools nearly so large. There 
are besides, 40 academies^ and five colleges, which receive altogether about a million 
of dollars annually. The prevailing religious sects are the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Dutch Reformed, German Lutherims, Quakers, &c. 
all of which support their owii preachers without receiving any assistance from the 
State. The constitution, as amended in 1821, vests the legislative power in a 
Senate and House of Representatives, elected, the former for four years, the latter 
for one, by all the free citizens paying state taxes. This constitution is remarkable as 
containing (we believe) the first concession of political rights to the free blacks, who 

* Howison's Sketches of Upper Canada, &c. 1821. p. 290. 

t The Erie canal was finished in 1825, and the tolls produced in 1826 the enormous amount 
of 771,780 dollars. This will require but a few years to reimburse the whole expense of its 
construction. New York has shown a disposition to undertake and perseyere in a system of 
canal navigation, which is really wonderful, and her performance has gone beyond all expec- 
tation. For her example she is entitled to the highest honours, and to the gratitude of every 

%tt in the Union.— PAiZ Ed, 
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are here allowed to vote at electioas if they have been citizens three years, and pos- 
sess a clear freehold of 250 dollars. 

JWw Jeraet^ lies between Pennsylvania and New York, and occupies | New jentj. 
an area of 6900 sqiiare miles. The sdil is generally sandy and poor towards the 
coast, and hilly in the interior. It has very little commetce, but a considerable pro- 
portion of manufactures, particularly of iron, cotton, and leather. The state is rather 
deficient in common schools, but has a college at Princeton which enjoys a consider- 
able reputation. The population was 184,139 in 1790, and 277,575 in 1820. The 
Presbyterians are the most numerous denomination. 

Peimsyhania, The name of Penn gave an early celebrity to the re- | FennfyiTtniiu 
public of Pennsylvania^ This benevolent individual, who received his grant from 
Charles the Second, in 1681, carried out a great number of Quakers with him, from 
£ngland', united them into a political society by a contract or constitution, and founded 
Philadelphia, which becatne the capital of the state. For the first time, the peculiar 
principles of this sect were rendered practically operative in the concerns of govern- 
ment, and furnished the philosophers of Europe with a fine theme for speculation. 
Penn and his followers, unlike most of the other colonists, were guided by strict jus- 
tice and good faith in their transactions with the Indians. In all their pubUc proceed- 
ings, there was seen that singular plainness of speech, and patriarchal simplicity which 
characterize the Quakers; private differences were adjusted by arbitrators instead of 
judges ; and, under the protection of the mother country, the Pennsylvanians were 
enabled to exhitrit the remarkable spectacle of a political community subsisting with- 
out the smallest trace of military force ; for the Quakers acted rigidly on the principle 
of not carrying arms, and for a long number of years there was not even a militia in 
the state.* As the numbers and business of the colonists increased, however, and as 
the adherents of other sects multipUed, this primitive simplicity gradually disappear- 
ed; but modem travellers still observe traces of its existence,- in the sobriety, deco- 
rum, and orderly habits of the Philadelphia'ns, and in the general moderation of the 
Pennsylvanians in the political afiairs of the federal body, though there has been no 
want of jealousies and bickerings among themselves. Of 600 congregations in the 
state, in 1816, only 97, or, about one-fiflh, belonged to the Quakers* There were, 
at the same period, 86 congregations of Presbyterians, 94 of German Calvinists, 74 
of German Lutherans, 60 of Baptists, 26 of Episcopalians, and a few of othpr sects. 
According to Dr. Morse, about one-half of the inhabitants are of English or New 
England origin, one- fourth German, one-eighth Irish, and the remainder Scots, Welch, 
Swedes, and Dutch. 

Philadelphia is situated at the narrowest part of the isthmus between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers, five miles above the pe^int of confluence, and lOO miles from 
the ocean. Its port is excellent, though liable to the inconvenience of being shut for 
a few weekd annually by the ice. Large merchant ships can ascend to it by the 
Schuylkill, and ships of the line by the Delaware. It is the most regularly built large 
town in the United States. Its principal streets are 100 feet wide, and the others not 
less than 50: they are shaded with poplars, tolerably paved, well lighted at night, and 
kept remarkably clean. The hbases are of brick, and generally of three stories. 
There are many handsome buildings in the city, and two which are much admired, 
the United States Bank and the Pennsylvania Bank. Philadelphia is distinguished 
by a greater number of philanthropic, literary,- and useful institutions than any other 
city in the United States. Its population in 1820 was 114,410. 

The Philadelphia prison is a more interesting object to humanity than 
the most gorgeous palaces : it presents the practical application of prin- 
ciples which worldly men have derided, and philosophy has upheld without daring to 
hope for their adoption. The exterior of the building is simple, with rather the air 
of an hospital than a goal. '* On entering the court," says an intelligent traveller, 
" I found it full of stone cutters, employed in sawing and preparing large blocks of 
stone and marble ; smiths' forges were at work on one side of It, and the whole court 

* The British Empire in America, containinf^ the History* &c, of the British coloniei, 2 - 
8yo. 1741, i. 296. 
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is surrounded by a gallery and double tier of work-shops, in which were brash-makenY 
tailors, shoemakers, weavers, all at their several occupations, labouring not only to 
defray to the public the expenses of their confinement, but to provide the means of 
their own honest subsistence for the future. I passed through the shops, and paused 
a moment in the gallery to look down on the scene below : it had none of the usual 
features of a prison-house, neither the hardened profligacy which scoffs down its own 
sense of guilt, nor the hollow-eyed sorrow which wastes in a living death of unavailing 
expifition : there was neither the clank of chains, nor yell of execration, but a hard- 
working body of men, who, though separated by justice from society, were not sup- 
posed to have lost the distinctive attributes of human nature: they were treated as 
rational beings operated upon by rational motives, and repaying this treatment bj 
improved habits, by industry and by submission. They had been profligate, they 
were sober and decent in behaviour; they had been idle, they were actively and use- 
fully employed ; they had disobeyed the laws, they submitted (armed as they were 
with all kinds of utensils,) to the government of a single turnkey, and the barrier of 
a single grating. The miracle which worked all this was humanity, addressing their 
aelf-love through their reason. I envied America this system : I felt a pang tliat 
my own coimtry had neither the glory to have invented, nor the ediulation to have 
adopted it,"* 

When the principles of the new system of prison discipline were first recommended 
by Dr. Rush, in 1787, they were considered as the schemes of a humane heart misled 
by a wild and visionary imagination, such as it was impossible, from the nature of 
man, ever to realize. The trial was made, however after much opposition, in 1790. 
The eventual success of the system has vanquished the prejudices of the great nut* 
jority of its enemies, and the prison of Philadelphia is become a model for those of 
the other States. According to the regulations, the criminal, on coming into goal^ 
is bathed and clothed in the prison dress, and care is afterwards taken to make him 
keep his person clean. The prisoners sleep oh the floor in a blanket, about thirty 
in one room, with a lamp always burning, so that the keeper has always a view ol 
the apartment. They take their meals With strict regularity, by the sound of a beO, 
and in silence. Their' food consists of bread, beef, (in small quantity,) roolassei^ 
potatoes, mush, and rice. Spirits and be^r are never allowed to enter the prison 
walls. There is a sick-room, but from the regularity of their lives, disease is ex- 
tremely rare. Work suitable to the age and capacity of the convicts is assigned 
them, and an account opened with each. They are charged with their board and 
clothes,' the fine imposed by the State, and expense of prosecution, and are credited 
for their work. At the expiration of their time of servitude half the amount of the 
sum left, if any, after deducting the charges, is paid to them. Ajs the board is low, 
the labour constant, and the working hours greater tlian among mechanics, they 
easily earn more than their expenses. On several occasions the balance paid to a 
convict has amounted to more than 100 dollars; in one instance it was 150; and 
from 10 to ,40 dollars are commonly paid. When, from the nature of the work at 
which the convict has been employed, or from his weakness, his la1>our does not 
amount to more than the charges against him, he is furnished with money to bear hi:^ 
expenses home to his place of residence. The price of boarding is 16 cents (about 
9d.) a day. Corporal punishment is prohibited on all occasions, the keepers carrying 
no weapon, not even a stick; but reliance is placed for the correction of hardened 
criminals chiefly on the terrors of solitary confinement. The cells for this purpose 
are six feet by eight, and nine feet high ; light is admitted by a small window, pla<^^^ 
above the reach of the person confined. No conversation can take place but hy 
vociferation, and as this would be heard, it would lead to a prolongation of the time 
of punishment. The prisoner is therefore abandoned to the gloomy severity of his 
own reflexions. His food consists of only half a pound of bread per day. No nature 
has been found so stubborn as to hold out against this punishment, or to incur it » 
second time. Some veterans in vice have declared their preference of death by the 
Italic ws to a further continuance in that place of torment. Finally, as a security agamst 

* Hall's Travels in Canada and the United States, p. 302. 
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abuses, yisiting inspectors attend tjie prison at least twice a-week, to ^camine into 
the whole of its economy, hear the grievances, and receive the petitions of the 
prisoners, lay monthly reports before the Board of Control, and in every point insure 
the regularity of the system. As punishments are but necessary evils, and however 
judiciously conducted will not deliver society from crime, it is not to be expected 
that the best devised plan should give univeraal satisfaction. Accordingly objections 
have been raised, to this system, and its mildness has beert represented as a tempta- 
tion to guilt. But the best informed persons in the United States are decidedly of 
opinion that it has diminished crime, while it h^ saved expense to the State, and 
suffering to the criminal, and in short, that it is recommended by sound policy as 
much as by humanity. 

Pennsylvania unites in a more equal degree than any of its associates, the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing with the commercial character.* The methods of improv- 
ing the breeds of cattle, the rotation of crops, the use of manures, and all the leading 
branches of husbandry, are said to be better imderstood in Pennsylvania than in any 
other part of the United States.. Among its manufactures,, those of iron, established 
at Pittsburg, on. the westem*side of the Alleghaxiies, are considerable in amount, and 
progressively increasing, in consequence of local advantages of the place, which is 
situated in the midst of abundant niines of iron and coal, and has great facilities for 
the transportation of its products by tiie Ohio. According to the amount of its ex- 
ports, (in 1820,) Pennsylvania holds tho' third place among the states of the Union, 
New York occupying the first, and Massachusetts the secqnd. The capital too, 
which is the residence of the most distinguished artists, scientific characters, and men 
of letters in the United States, prints and circulates a greater number of books, jour- 
nals, maps, and engravings, than any other city in America. Its medical institution 
enjoys a high reputation, and bid» fair in a short time to rival the best medical schools 
in Europe* The state is but indifierentiy supplied with common schools, and the 
people, especially those of German and Swedish origin, are not so well educated as 
the New £nglandersk The legislative power is vested in a Senate and House of 
Representatives, elected by the whole white male population of full age. The popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania in 1820 was 1,049,458. Area 43,950 square miles. 

What holds true of the state of manners in this state, may bc' applied 
to those of the middle states generally, and may be taken as descriptive 
of the best society in America. In New York and Pennsylvania, the people gene- 
rally are, perhaps, less intelligent than in Massachusetts, but at the same time less 

* A canal is now constructing and nearly finished, uniting hy sloop navigation the waters of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. It has been undertaken by the citizens of Philadelphia^ 
who have subscribed large sums of money to the stock, and directed all the operations. Penn- 
sylvania and the U. S. have also given their aid to this national work. The river SchuylkiU 
also, at the expense of morie than tv^o millions of dollars, has been rendered navigable to its 
source (110 miles) •in' the coal mines of Mount Carbon, by dams and canals, which have over- 
come a fall of 610 f^et. From Reading, on the Schu3rlkill, 56 miles above Philadelphia, a Canal 
(called the Union Canal) has been made to the Susquehannah, at the mouth of the Swatara, 8 
or 10 miles below Harrisburg. In the course of this work, a tunnel has been cut through solid 
rock. It is 17 feet 6 inches wide, 12 feet high, and 800 feet long. These canals, with the 
i.ehigh Navigation Company, will bring to Philadelphia a most extensive supply of iron and of 
every kind of coal. Pennsylvania has also begun the construction of two other canals^ One 
to the north, from the Swatara along the Susquehannah, with the view of connecting her waters 
with the Erie canal, and the other froYn Pittsburg to Philadelphia,^ with the view of forming a 
connection between the western waters and the Delaware. At present, Pennsylvania has a 
most important land communication between her eastern and western cities. The turnpike 
roads in this state are formed of stone, and calculated f<5f the heaviest burthens in all seasons, 
wet and. dry. By the turnpike from Philadelphia to Pittriiurg, (300 miles,) merchandise can 
be transported at a very moderate charge for four or five months in the year, when the Erie 
canal is rendered innavigable by ice. In winter, the charge of transportation for these 300 
miles is j$l 75 per ewt. For this trifling expense, goods are delivered at Pittsburg to wait 
the rise of the western waters, which takes place by the middle of Februaiy. The Erie canal 
is hardly navigable by the middle of 'April. So that merchandise may be uius transported by 
land from the Delaware to the Ohio, and displayed on the storekeeper's counter as far as the 
^lisaouri, for many weeks before the boats can commence their voyage from New York to the 
west. B^ relays of horses, wagons with three and four tons buithen may be drawn to Pi' 
burg in SIX days.— f/aV. Ed. 
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pertinacious and intolerant Though persons m genteel circvmstanees abound b 
Philadelphia, society has not yet attained those graces and that refinement wbichare 
to be found among the highest classes in Europe. '* By society," says a traveller 
already quoted, '* I mean the art of combining social quahties so as to produce tbe 
highest degree of rational enjoyment: this supposes a common stock of ideas on sub- 
jects generally interesting, and a manner of giving them circulation, by whieh the 
self-love of each may be at once roused and satisfied, public amusements, the arts, 
and such Uterary and philosophical topics, as require taste and sensibUity, without a 
fatiguing depth of erudition, a morality rather graceful than austere, and a total ab- 
sence of dogmatism on all subjects, constitute many of the materials for such an in- 
tercourse." In Philadelphia, public amusements are nothing; the fme arts are little 
considered, because every man is sufficiently occupied with his own business. For 
the same reason, questions of mere speculation in literature or philosophy would be 
looked upon as a waste of time; in morality every thing is precise; in religion all is 
dogma. It may seem strange that a people so generally well informed as the Am^ 
ricans, should be so tittle sensible to Uterary enjoyments ; not less curious is it, that 
the freest 'people upon earth should be straight-laced in morality, and dogmaticaiin 
religion. A moment's consideration will solve this seeming inconsistencj, Tbe 
Americans read for improvement, and to make a practical application of their know- 
ledge: they collect honey for the hive, not to lavish its sweetness in^ social intercourse: 
hence the form is less considered than the matter; but it is the formirhich is prioci- 
pally the subject of taste. ' Again piquancy in conversation supposes a certain persi- 
flage, a latitude in opiniop, which allows every thing to be said on every subject, pro- 
vided-it is said well. This kind of freedom, which appertains perhaps to a comiptioo 
of existing institutions, is singularly inapplicable to a country in which all moi^ du- 
ties are positive; and whatever is positive admits neither of speculation nor discussion 
The American, silent and reflecting, occupies himself very little with the effect of 
what he says. *' BrUter datu la societS,^' is to him an unmeaning phrase; his polite- 
ness is no reflexion of his feelings, but an artifigid form he has borrowed to hide s 
vacuum : and what should have induced a sensible people to borrow a trapping so ud- 
suited to their character! the vanity, probably, to rival the nations of Europe in nm- 
ners as well as in arts and power. Accomplishments among females are in the same 
predicament with potiteness .among the males; they are cultivated upon a principle ol 
vanity to imitate the ladies of Europe | but they seldom enrich the understanding, or 
give elegance to the manners.* ' T^is applies, however, to the wealthier classes. It 
should not be forgotten that the great body of the people are superior to those of anf 
European country in every thing relating either to morals or conduct. Their situa- 
tion denies them refinement; but they never betray that clownish and do^Ticast m 
which marks the degraded condition Of the peasantry of the old jvorld. THey ar* 
better informed, and more active in their habits, as well as more independent in tlieir 
circumstances'; they have that reliance on themselves which gives to their manDei? 
the charm of being unconstrained and natural, and that manliness of character m 
self-respect which elevates them above mean practices and degrading vices. ^^ 
American artisan or labourer does not feel that rank, office, or wealth, is necessary 
to entitle him to open his lips. He never forgets that he is a man, and that those 
around him are nothing more. 

Ddiwtra. I Delafvare is the least populous State in the Union, and the smallest id 
extent except Rhode Island. Its soil is but modemtely fertile ; it has little shipp"^' 
but its manufactures are considerable. Area 2060 square miles. Population 7v^ 
in 1820. 

Miiyhiid. I In our progress southward, Maryland is the first State in which slavery 
exists to any considerable extent, for in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, the 
slaves are few in number, and constantly decreasing. It is here also that the system 
of husbandry peculiar to the southern States begins. The staple of Maryland is to- 
bacco, a plant to which the farmers of the States farther north are almost strangf[|^ 
»* nd which is here cultivated by the lahour of slaves. The negroes work in sets; tn 

• HaD's Trayels, page 290. 
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seed is sown in beds of fine mould, and framBplan^ in the beginning of Majr. The 
plants are set at the distance of three or four feet from each other, and are tilled and 
kept cootinually free from weeds. When as many leaves have shot out as the soil 
will nourish to advantage, the top of the plant is broken off to prevent its growing 
higher. It is carefully kept clear of worms, and the suckers which put up between 
the leaves, are taken off at proper times, till the plant arrives at perfection, which is 
m August. When the leaves turn of a brojvnish cplouc, and begin to be spotted, the 
plant is cut down, and hung up to dry, afler having sweated in heaps over night. 
When it can be handled without crumbling, the leaves are stripped, from the stalk, 
tied in bundles, and packed for exportation in hogsheads containing 800 or 900 
pounds. No suckers or ground leaveaare allowed to be merchantable. About 6000 
plants yield 1000 pounds of tobacco. 

Maryland, considering its extent and population, ranks high as a commercial state. 
Its commercial capital, Baltimore, has had a more rapid growth than any town in the 
United States, or perhaps in the world. In 1750 it consisted of half a dozen of houses 
built round the head of the bay; in 1700 its population was 13,503, and in 1820, 
62,738. It has an excellent harbour, and a greater ampunt of shipping than any port 
in the United States, except New York and Boston. Its merchants are distinguished 
by hospitality, polisUed manners, an extraordinary spirit of enterprise, and a strong 
ajtachment to republican principles. Maiyland was first settled by a colopy of Catho- 
lics in 1634, who had the credit of establishing a full religious toleration at an early 
period. It still contains a greater number of person^ of tins denomination &an all the 
other States puttogether. Annapolis, the seat of the government^ contains 2260 in- 
habitants. . The population of the State in 1820 was 407,360, inclvidmg 107,398 
slaves. Area 10,800 square miles. 

Vtrgini4if the first in order, and the most powerful and populous of the [ Tvgmi^ 
souihern Statea, includes a surface larger than that of Bngland, and greatly diversified 
in soil and climate. The eastern coast is poor and sandy,.and rather unhealthy ; the 
valleys between the ridges of the Alleghanies are fertile and salubrious, and inhabited 
by an uncommonly tall and vigorous race of men. West of the mountains the eli- 
mate is temperate and agreeable. The upper country raises excellent wheat ; tobacco 
is extensively cultivated between tide-water and the mountains ; and rice, with some 
cotton, grows near the coast The first civilized settlement made . in the United 
States, was on James River, in thia State, in 1607. The adventurers, who increased 
from year to year, were reduced, in consequence of the scarcity of females, to import 
wives by order, as they imported merchandise. It is recorded that ninety girls, 
** young and uncorrupt," came to the Virginia market 1620, and sixty in- 1621, all 
of whom found a ready sale. The pripo of each, at first, was 100 pounds of tobacco, 
but afterwar^ls it)se to 150.* What the prime cost was in England, is hot stated. 

The illustrious Washington, the brightest model of a patriot m ancient or modem 
times, was a native of Virginia, which boasts of giving four Presidents to the United 
States out of five who have held office since the present constitution was established^ 
Washington, was bom in J 732, appointed Commander in Chief in 1775, elected Pre- 
sident in 1789 ; he retired from that office in 1797, and died in 1799. 

Virginia is but indifferently supplied with the means of education ; but in 1811 the 
legislature set apart a sum,, which has been increased by subsequent grants to a'mil- 
lion of dollars, for founding schools, academies, and a university. If the latter is 
established on the large and comprehensive plan projected, it will be one of the most 
perfect institutions of the kind. Virginia is deficient in churches, but religion is 
making progress. The roost considerable sects are the Baptists and Methodists. 
The Presbyterians, EpiscopaUans, and Friends, cure next in numbers. The Virgini- 
ans are firm republicans, polite, frank, hospitable, generous, and high spirited ; but 
they are accused of pride, indolence, irascibility, and other bad qualities, nourished 
by the existence of slavery. Estimating by the amount of its exports, in 1820, Vir- 
ginia holds only the eighth rank among the commercial States. The exports consist 
cliiefly of tobaccO| flour, Indian com, pork, lumber^ coals. Its manufactures are 

* Morse U4r0. 
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chiefly 'domestic^ except those of iron, lead and small amm, which are on a consider- 
able scale. Richmond, the chief town, is beautifully situated at the falls of James 
River, and contained 12,067 inhabitants in 1B20. The population of the State in 
1790 was 747,610, and in 1820, 1,065,366, the latter number including 425,153 
slaves. Area 64,000 square miles. 

Federal i Between Maryhmd and Virginia lies the Federal Dbtrict of Cobmhia^ 

^^^*^**^ I comprehending a space often miles square, which forms the seat of the 
federal government, and is placed under its exclusive authority. Nearly in the centre 
of this district, on an angle formed by the Potowmac and another stream, is the citj 
of Washington, the nominal capital of the United States. It is laid out on a regular 
plan, with a reference to the inequaUties of the ground, so that the public edifices, 
and the large squares and areas, generally occupy sites which command extensiTe 
prospects. Ships of burden can come up to the town ; and by the Potowmac and 
Skenandoah the city communicates with an extensive and fertile back country. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the slow growth of Washington has disappointed the 
Americans much. The population of the Federal City in 1820 was only 13,247, 
and that of the Districti inq^ding Georgetown and Alexandria, 33,039, of whom 
6,377 were slaves, and 4^048 free persoAs of colour. The Capital is not yet com- 
pleted, but is allowed to be a very fine building. It contains chambers for the Senate 
and House of Representatives,* apartments for the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the national ■ library, &c» The President's house is a handsome- building, 
furnished at the pubUc expense, and especially appropriated for the residence of the 
Chief Magistrate. 

Morth cuo- I ^orth 'CaroUnd resembles Virginia in climate, soil, and the character 
^"^ of its population. The alluvial tract along the coast is low, sandy) an<l 

barren, abounding in swamps, which produce cedars. . The coast is covered by a line 
of sand banks, which render access to the bays and rivers extremely difficult, and 
ace the cause of numerous shipwrecks. The potato is indigenous in this State, and 
is supposed to have been conveyed from hence to Ireland in 1587 or 1588.* The 
N«rth CaroUnians are mostly planters, and live from half a mile to three or four mil^ 
from each other on their plantations. In the upper country they are farmers. There 
is no general provision for the support of schools in this State, but education as well 
as morals and religion has been making progress since the late war. The legisla- 
tive power is vested in a Senate elected by the landholders, and a House of Com- 
9iQns elected by all that pay taxes. The Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
are the predominant sects. This State has fevf manufactures except of the domestic 
kind ; and its commerce is chiefly with the other States. Population in 1790, 393,751, 
and in 1820, ^38,829. Area 43,300 square miles. 

South Cmo. I ' South Carolina exhibits the character peculiar to the stave States, pe^ 
'"^ I haps in a higher degree than any other section of the Union. The planters 

are the most opulent of their class, and it is only in this State that the slaves exceed 
the free inhabitants in. number. To the distance of one hundred miles from the sea, 
the country is low,, flat, sandy, and unhealthy. The rivers here are bordered witb 
marshes, in which are produced large crops of rice. Above this, and reaching to Ibe 
foot of the mountains, is a fertile .countiy, beautifnlly diversified with hill and dale, 
and richly wooded. In addition to many of the fruits of the northern States, South 
Carolina produces oranges, limes, lemons, figs, and pomegranates. The low covo- 
try is universally occupied by planters, who cultivate the ground by slaves ; in the 
upper country the population consists chiefly of farmers, who work with their own 
hands. Cotton, the great staple of the State, is of three varieties. The black seed 
cotton is grown on the sea islands, and in the low country ; it produces a fine white 
fleece, of a silky appearance, very strong, and of a long good staple, (xteen sffi 
or upland cotton, chiefly cultivated in the middle and upper country, produces a white 
fleece, good but of shorter staple, and inferior to the other. It adheres so closctj 
to the seed, that till the invention of the cotton gin, by Mr. Whittiey, it was »ot 
worth cleaning. That invention has been of incalculable benefit to the soutbcm 

* Mone, I 502. 
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States. The JWm^en eottoOy raked chieflj in the middle and upper country for 
&mily U0ie, retains the Nankeen colour as long as it is worn. The cultivation of rice 
is necessarily limited to lands that admit of irrigation — to swamps on baysy creeks, 
and rivers overflowed by the tide, and to inland swamps with reservoirs of water. 
Inland plantations 3rield from 600 to 1500 pounds of clean rice per aci^; tide plan- 
tations from 1200 to 1500, and the best as high as 2400 per acre. Rice is sown in 
the tide lands about 20th March, and the inland swamps about the second week of 
April. The land i» previously turned up with the plough or hoe, and then drilled by 
the same instrument into trenches. In these the rice is sown fVom one to two bushels 
per acre. The tide planters then flow the fields vnih water, keeping it on from two 
to four days. This kills the worm and starts the gnain, which appears five or six 
days afterwards. It is commonly hoed three times during its growth, and in the se- 
cond hoeing the grass is picked up by the hand from the trenches, and the rice is 
then overflowed from ten to twenty days. • Aa the water is gradually drawn off, the 
plants branch, and on the number of branches depends the size of the crop, each 
branch producing one ear of from 100' to 300 grains. Three months afler sowing 
it begins to joint, blossom, and form the ear. It is then overflowed til) harvest, 
vhich commences in the end of August near the sea, and in September is general 
through the State. The rice grounds, thus alternately wet and dry, infect the air with 
noxious exhalations, and spread bilious and intermitting fevers among the negroes 
vho labour them, and the white settlers wbo'live in their vicinity. ' A single planta- 
tion has oAen rendered a considerable towj^ unhealthy. Rice was introduced into 
Carolina from Madagascar only in 1693. 

The Carolinians, says Dr. Ramsay, combine the love of liberty^ hospitality, cha- 
rity, and a sense of honour, with dissipation, indolence, and a disposition to contract 
debts. Hunting and dancing' are favourite diversions, and music is cultivated with 
much diligence and success. The planters, who form the leading' class, and have 
large incomes, live at their ease, are high minded, and possess much of that dignity 
of character which belongs to- our independent couhtiy gentlemen. The farmers, 
who have few or no slaves, are active, industrious, and mere simple in their manners. 
The women are generally well educated, and many of them possess refined man- 
ners, and cultivated minds. Their natural vivacity is tempered by sweetness of dis- 
position and discretion.. They are aflectionate wives, daughters, and mothers ; they 
enjoy prosperity without ostentation, and bear adversity with patience and dignity* 
" Indolence, ignorance, and dissipation," in the opinion of Mr. Hall, ** are leading 
traits in the character of the planters of the sonthem States." The manners of the 
lower classes are depraved and brutal ; those of the upper, corrupted by power, are 
frequently arrogant and assuming. • Unused to restraint or contradiction of any kind, 
they are necessarily quarrelsome ; and in their quarrels the native fdrocity of their 
hearts breaks out Duelling is not only in general Vogue and fashion, but is prac- 
tised with circumstances of peculiar vindictiteness, '^ It is usual when two persona 
have agreed to fight,-for each to go out regularly and practise at a mark, in the pre- 
sence of their friends, during the interval which precedes their meeting : one of the 
parties therefore commonly falls." It may be added, that the roads, bridges, inns, 
and public conveyances, are worse in the southern than in the northern states ; agri- 
culture and the mechanic acts are in a more backward state ; education and know- 
ledge are less generally diflused, and the press is much less active ; there is less 
inland trade, and less shipping in proportion to the population ; less, in short, of in- 
tellectual activity, and of the spirit of enterprise and improvement. 

The exports of South Carolina exceed those of any one of the southern States, 
except Xiouisiana, which is properly- the outlet of' the whole western countiy. Cot- 
ton and rice are the leading articles, after which may be classed timber, pitch} tar, 
turpentine, beef, pork, indigo, and tobacco. Charleston, the principal town, con- 
tained 24,790 inhabitants in 1S20; it is the most considerable port for trade between 
Baltimf>re and New Orleans. The population of South Carolina in 1790, was 
240^3, including 107,094 slaves. In 1820, it was 602,741, includuig 258,476 
slaves; so that the number of the latter has increased faster than that of the free- 
men. Area 30,080 square miles. 

YoL. in.--F f 
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As there is a great unifbnnitj both in the physical circumstances of the sotttbern 
States, and the character of the population, it will not be necessary to speak of the 
OeorfMb I others much in detail. Georgia^ like the State last described, consists 
of two tracts of land, an alluvial plain towards the coast, covered with suids, inter- 
mixed with swamps; and a rolling uplandcountry of good soil towards the mountaios. 
The produce and exports are similar to those of South Carolina, and it has fei^ 
manufactures, except of the domestic kind. The first setdement in this State was 
farmed in 1733, by colonists from Britain, who were sent out with a grant of money 
by Parliament The population of Georgia in 1790,. was 62,548, and in 1S20, 
it had increased to 340,989, of whom 149,656 were slaves.. Area 58,200 square 
miles. 

AbiMuniu I Mahama was roised to the rank of a State only in 1819. la soil, cli* 
mate, and productions, it resembles South Carolina and Georgia; but it should be 
mentioned that, in the latter State, as well as in Alabama, the sugar cane is now cul- 
tivated to some extent. Cotton is the staple. This State has wisely made provision, 
in la3ring out the public lands, for the support of schools. Population in 1820) 
127,901,* of whom 41,859 were slaves. Area 50,800 square miles. 
Mniinippi. | Mississippi was received into the Union, as an independent State, in 
1817. The soil, produce, and climate, are similar to those of the preceding States. 
Cotton is the staple, and sugar is cultivated tp some extent. The popuktion was 
75,448 in 1820, exclusive of Indians, of Whom there are a great numb^ in the 
State. Area 43,350 square miles. 

Loukiuiu J L&uisiana was the name originally given to the vast country west of 
the river Mississippi ; but it is now restricted to a district at the mouth of this river, 
extending from the Mexican Gulf to the thirty-third parallel, and which was erected 
into a State in 1811. The southern section of this State includes the Delta of the 
Mississippi. The country about the mouths of the river for thirty miles is one con- 
tinued swamp, destitute of trees, and covered with a species of coarse reed four or 
five feet high. Nothing can be more dreary than the prospect from a ship's mast, 
while passing the immense waste. The Mississippi flows upbti a raised ridge or 
platform, its two banks forming long mounds which are elevated, many feet above the 
general level of the country. Its waters are lower in October, and during the height 
of the inundation in June, they flow over the lower parts of the banks, and cover 
the adjacent country. From lat 32° to 31**, the breadth of the overflown lands is 
about twenty miles; from 31° to 30°, it is about forty miles. Below 30 the waters 
often cover the whole country. The whole extent of lands over which the mun- 
dation reaches on the Mississippi and Red River, is estimated at 10,890 sqou® 
miles; but within this surface there are many tracts which are never covered. The 
best lands consist of the immediate banks of the river, which are from a mile to a 
mile and a half broad, and are seldom or never overflowed. They are extremely 
rich, and sell by the front acre, the pepth .of each tract being forty, and sometimes 
eighty acres; but only the twenty acres nearest the river are- dry enough to be sus- 
cieptible of cultivation. To protect this ground from inundation, a levSe, or artificial 
embankment of earth, f^m Ave feet to thirty in height is raised upon the natural 
bank of the river, at the distance of thirty or forty yards back from the nsual margin 
of the water. Each proprietor is bound to keep up the levSe in front of his owo 
land, and on some plantations one-sixth of the annual labour is employed in repair- 
' ing Uiese works. The water sometimes bursts these artificial barriers, and rushes 
Out with a noise like the roaring of a cataract, boiling and foaming and tearing every 
thing before it. When a breach of this kind is made, which is c^led a creeasse^ the 
inhabitants, for miles above and below abandon^erery employment, and hasten to the 
spot, where every exertion is made, night and day, to re-establish the lev^e; but 
more frequently the destructive element is sufiered to take its course. The conse- 
quences are, that the flood overthrows the buildings, and sweeps away the crop, ana 

* There was an error in the censui of thii ititt^the popttlatlon was VMXt9 by the cor- 
8t«a eeiiiui.— P«/. Ed. *' ** 
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often the ml, leaving the surface strewed with numerous logs and trees, which must 
be destroyed before the land can be again cultivated. 

The staple productions of Louisiana are cotton, sugar, and rice. The cotton 
plantations are the moat extensive, but those of sugar are rapidly increasing in the 
southern parts of the State. There is a vast extent of lands adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of rice. The. manufactures of the State are extremely inconsiderable. Its com- 
merce is great, and is daily augmenting. The inhabitants are a mixed race, composed 
of French, Spaniards, Americans, Canadians, Germans, Africans, and their descend- 
aDt8« The planters live in a splendid and luxurious style : the farmers enjoy a rough 
abundance, are brave and hospitable, but unpolished. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, and, till 1812, there was no Protestant Church in the State. 
Dancing, . gambling, and theatrical amusements were common afler the morning 
mass on Sundays. Laudable efforts have of late been made to increase tlie means 
of education, which have hitherto been deplorably neglected. Of the French inha- 
bitants not one in ten can read. New Orleans, the chief town, is situated on the lefl 
bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles froqi its mouth by the course of -the river. The 
French language is used here to a considerable extent, .but tlie English now predo- 
minates. Of five newspapers, three are printed in English, and two in both lan- 
guages; In the legislature, which, consists of two Houses, elected by all the -male 
population of .full age, the French and English parties were pretty equally balanced 
ia 18 IS, the former having the majority in the House of Representatives, and the 
latter in the Senate. New Orieans had about 10,000 inhabitants in ISOO, and 27,176 
in 1820. It is very unhealthy during four months of the year, but enjoys an excel- 
lent situation for trade, being- the natural entrepot for the whole basin of the Missis- 
fiippiy thp largest and richest valley in the worid. The introduction of steam boats, 
of which there were 74 on the Mississippi in 1823, has greatly facilitated its commu- 
nication with Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri, whence it receives vast quan- 
tities of raw produce and lumber.^ The exports of the State in 1820 amounted to 
7,362,000 dollars. . The population in the same year was 153,407, of whom 69,064 
were slaves. Area 48,000 square miles. 

Teimesse^ is one of the most pleasant, healthful, and beautiful States | T»neiKc 
in the Union. It is free of the barren, sandy tracts, and great swamps so common 
io the States of the south, and enjoys a richer soil and better climate than those Of 
the north. Its surface is partly undulating, and partly mountainous. The blighting 
north-easterly winds are never felt here, and those of the north-west very rarely* 
Vegetation commences about six weeks earlier than in New Hampshire, and con- 
tinues six \veeks later. The state is watered by two noble rivers, the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee, which are scarcely ever frozen, and afford a great extent of boat 
navigation. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, hemp, and- maize, are the leading articles of 
raw produce. Its manufactures are chiefly domestic, except those of iron and nitre. 
Numerous "vestiges of ancient dwellings, towns, and fortifications, with mounts, bar- 
rowsy utensils,* and images, are found in this State, wherever the soil is of prime 
quality, and well situ£Ued for water. The venerable forests which now flourish over 
the spots where these relics are found, demonstrate that the people to whom they 
owe their origin, had evacuated the country at least five hundred, and more probably 
a thousand years ago. The population of Tennessee in 1790 was 35,691, and in 
1820 it was 422,813, of whom 72,157 were slaves. Area 41,300 square miles. 

Kentucky is similar in soil and climate to Tennessee, but is rather less | Kentucky, i 
mountianous, and has, perhaps, a greater proportion of fertile, arable land. The Ohio 
forms its northern boundary, and affords it an easy communication with the sea. The 
greatest natural disadvantage of this state is the failure of most of the streams during 
the summer. Kentucky was first explored about 1750, and the first settlement was 
made in 1773. Its chief agricultural productions are 'wheat, tobacco, Indian corn, 
hemp, rye, and, to a small extent, cotton. Yineyards have been found to succeed. 
Since the late war, its manufactures have increased greatly. The people, who con- 
sist of emigrants from every state in the Union, and almost every country of Europe, 
are brave, frank, and. hospitable ; but they are said to be too much addicted to drink^ 
and gambling, and to show a ferocious and revengeful spirit in their quarrels. "^ 
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•tato of ediication -is rather backjrardy and thai of roligioB not much better* The 
most numerous denominations are the Baptists, Preshyterians, and Methodists. The 
Kentuckians, possessing a sanguine, speculative spirit, were deeply infested with the 
passion for banking, which spread like an epidemic frenzy through the United Stales 
some years ago. No less than fifty-four banks were incorporated between 1807 and 
1819, in a district containing only half a million of inhabitants^ These establish- 
ments, after inundating the state with fictitious paper currency, became neaiif all in- 
solvent, and produced incalculable distress and confusion in the countiy.^t 

There are many ruins of ancient works spread over this.stale, iM^ich prove that at 
some distant period it was thickly inhabited by a warlike people, superior to the ei* 
isting Indians in arts and knowledge, who had either migrated to the south or been 
destroyed. One of these works consist of an ancient fortification near the banks of 
the Ohio, embracing fourteen acres, and extremely well preserved. The waUa ia 
some places are from eight to sixteen feet high, thirty feet wide at bottom, and on the 
top broad enough for a loaded wagon to pass. Two parallel walls of the same di- 
mensions, and 280 yards long, project westward from one angle, and form a covered 
way communicating with a rivulet. Other two covered ways of the same kind com* 
munieate with streams on the other sides. The construction of the fort shows that 
it must have been built by men accustomed to tiibour, possessing considerable sci- 
ence in the business, of fortifications, and who probably had iron tools. As the groood 
is now covered, with a second or third growth of wood, it is plain that the work must 
belong to a pretty ancient period. A greater quantity of the remains of the mam- 
moth have been discovered in Bigbone valley in this state, Uian in any other part of 
North America. The population of Kentucky in 1790 was 73,677, and in 1620 it 
was 564,317, ipcluding 126,732 slaves. Area 39,000 square miles. , 
Oh*. I About one-fourth of the state of Ohio declines to the nortliem lakes; 

the other three-fourths to the Ohio. The surface of the former is generally flat, and 
frequently marshy ; that of the latter is rolling and uneven, and beautifully diversified 
with round topped hills, covered with a fertile soil, which bears a rich growth of wood. 
The country is at the same time watered by many fine streams havigable for boaU; 
it is blessed with an excellent climate; and as slavery does not exert its demoralisiog 
influence here upon society, tlie state presents greater advantages to agricultural set- 
tlers than any other in. the western territories. It has accordingly advanced with re- 
markable rapidity, and already outstrips Kentucky in population, though it was not 
settled so early by twelve or fifteen years. The average produce of farming land in 
this state, and in the basin of the Ohio generally, is forty bushels of maize per acre, 
twenty-two of wheat, twenty-six of rye, thirty-five of oats, thirty of barley, and twelve 
to fifteen hundred weight of tobacco.^ The latter is cultivated only to a limited ex* 
tent in Ohio for domestic use. The south-east parts of this state possess an unlinoited 
supply of pit coal, which will facilitate the growth of manufactures. . Those hitherto 
eatidilished are chiefly domestic. Prairies, or large tracts of ground naturally desti- 
tute of wood, .abound here, and in all the country west of the Allegfaanies. In the 
northern parts of this state, and of Indiana and Illinois, they occupy three-fourths d 
the surface. The Ohio and its larger tributaries are navigable for boats all the year, 
except from the beginning of December to the middle of February, when the passage 
ia obstructed by ice. During the, height of the swell from March to June^ large ves- 
sels ascend as far as Marietta and even Pittsburg. Many mounds, embankments? 
and other monuments of an ancient population are found in this state as well as Ken- 
tucky; but, like the others, they are merely of earth, and not a single column, or 
brick, or hewn stone, has been discovered. Cincinnati, situated at the south-east 

• See Flint's Letters from America, No. 16. 

t Kentucky has incorporated a company wlxich is now cutting a canal at Louisville round the 
falls of the river Ohio. It is expected tu be finished in 1827, and is a work of immense con5^ 
quence to the trade of that river. The canal is to be of sufficient dimensions to pass stetin* 
boats. The Cincinnati paper of 9th Februsry, 1827, enumerates 135 steam-boats plying on the 
^vestern waters. The tonnage of these is 21,500, 1000 tons of which are employed from Mo* 

>, the residue between New Orleans and the ports above. — Phii, BfL 
James's Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Kocky Mountains, vol. iil. p* ^^* 
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angle of this state, is the largest town west of the Alleghaaies; it contained 9M9 
inbibitants in. 1620. In this state, and in Indiana and Illinois, one section in each 
township, -or one thirty-mxth part of the whole lands is set apart for the encourage^ 
ment of edacation. The inhabitants are generally an industrious, moral, and orderly 
people^ with niuch intelligence and enterprise. The prevailing religious sects are 
Presbyteriuis^ Methodists, and Baptists. The legislative power is vested in a senate 
chosen biennially, and a house of representatives chosen annually by all fhe males of 
full age. . The population in 1790 was estimated at no more than 3000, and in 1890 
it amounted to 581,434. Area 38,500 square miles. Ohio was admitted into the 
Union in 1808.* 

Indiana resembles Ohio so closely in climate, soil, situation, and | inAm, 
the character of its inhabitants, as to render any detailed description unnecessary^ 
It was admitted into the Union as an independent State in 1816. Its population in 
1800 was 6641, and in 1820, 147,178. Area 36,250 square miles. 

lUinais. — For the same reason we shall speak of iUkiois very con- | nSBdb 
cisely. The land of this state is similar in quality to that of the. two preceding, ex- 
cept that its surface is generally more level and less ahundantly wooded. At Gaho* 
kia and Kaskaskias, and at Yincennes, in Indiana, settlements were formed Bb6ui 
150 years ago by somid^ Frenchmen, who intermarried with the Indians, and were 
found almost at the same level of barbarism, when the Americans, in their progress 
westward, broke in upon their isolated abodes. Both Indiana and Illinois are excel- 
lent corn countries, and the mineral kingdom yields lead, iron, cbal,-and salt in con- 
siderable abundance.' Illinois was created an independent State in 1818. The 
population in 1820 was 55,21 K Area 59,000 square miles. 

The State of Missouri lies on both sides of the river of the same | Mmni 
name, and on the west side of the MtssissippL Its surface is uneven or hilly in the 
northern parts, and in the south it embraces a portion of the Ozark mountains. It 
contains still less wood than Illinois, but Has a fertile soil generally, and a climate 
equally temperate, (n the south-east part of the state, there is a district 100 miles 
long by 40 broad, containing most productive mines of lead, of which forty-iive are 
actually worked, and yield annually three millions of pounds of lead of excellent 
quality. This state, which has unhappily legalised the existence of slavcTy, wa» 
admitted into the Union in 1821. Its population in 1820 was 66,586, including 
10,222 slaves. Area 60,300 square miles. 

To ihis short account of the twenty-four States which compose the | Temtorin. 
federal body^ and send members to the national legislature, we shall add a few words 
respecting those districts, called Territories, which are of two kind^. The one kind 
includes those tracts of country over which the United States claim the right of 
sovereignty, though inhaliited only by Indians. Of these there are three, the ^orih" 
West Territory, Missouri Territory, (distinct from the- State of Missouri,) and the 
Western Territory on the Pacific Ocean. The other kind includes districts in which 
civilized settlements have commenced, but the inhabitants * not having reached the 
number of 60,000, which entitles them to form a constitution for themselves, and to 
send members to Congress, they are governed by a provisional legislature, upon 
(vhose proceedings the Governor, appointed by the President of the United States, 
bas a negative. They have also the privilege of sending a delegate to Congress, 
K^ho has the right of speakings but not of voting. Except in the last mentioned cir- 

* The governor of Ohio, in his address in the winter of 1836-7> estimttes the population of 
hat state at one million of souls. Cincinnati is supposed to contaiii a population at this time 
1827) of 16,700. 

This state is now making two canals, one 66 mtles in length, from Cincinnati northward to 
)ayton. The other, inc1uain|; the feeders, 332 milea in length, extending from lake Erie to 
lie river Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto, beginning at CIcaveland and pursuing the Cuyahoga 
nd the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum, then crossing westwardly' to the Scioto, and 
iWovfxng the course of this stream to its mouth. A feeder is to be cut from Columbus, the 
apital of the state, which wiN give that place the benefit of this canal. The cost of the main 
anal was estimated at j$.%000,000, and it will, without doubt, be finished in its whole length 
)r an amount below the estimate, in the year 1829. In July, 1827, aixty miles at the norther*- 
nd, commanieating with the bke at Cleavelandt will ba open for navigation.— >PAi7. Ed, 
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eiunatance, diese provuuonal governments ue formed rery nMrij opon the looM of 
the old charters granted by Britain to the American colonies. There are three ter- 
ritories of this description* Elorida, Michigan, and Arkansas. 
■diMi. I Florida was ceded by Spain to the United States in 1819, and vu a 
valuable acquisition, as it perfects their southern frontier, and removes a. bosdie 
power from a position which exposed them jlo attack* The country ia low and 
sandy, uid interspersed with swamps, but it contains some good soil, and abounds in 
live oak, a species of wood highly valued for ship building. A limestone ridge, ele- 
vated not more than 200 or 300 feet above the sea, divides the rivers that flow east- 
ward from those tjiat flow westward, and this is said to be the highest-grouud io the 
peninsula, though it is 150 piiles broad. The most consider^le places are, St 
Augustine on the ea^t coast, which had 3000 inhabitants, and Pensacoia on the west, 
which had 2000, both chiefly of Spanish origin. The latter is thei best port in the 
Mexican Gulf. The population of Florida was estimated in 1820 at 10,000, exclo- 
sive of Indians, of whom there are seveml tribes. Area 57,750 square mites. 
MkhiRM. I Miehigan forms a peninsula, surrounded on three sides by lakes Erie, 
St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. The climate is similar to that .of Upper Canada, 
and though tempered by the proximity of a great body of water, is severe. The 
winter lasts from the middle of November to the middle of March. The principal 
productions are wheat, maize, eats, buckwheat, barley and potatoes. Its surface is 
generally level, but not deficient in fertility. It seems however to present few at- 
tractions to settlers ; for the number of inhabitants, which was 4762 in ISIO, bad 
only increased to 8896 in 1820. Area 38,750 square miles.* 
AifcaMM. I Arkanaas lies on the west side of the Mtsfussippi, between Louisiaia 
and Missouri. Its eastern part is flat, and contains the great swamp which receives 
the surplus waters of the Mississippi : the western part is uneven, but very bare of 
wood ; the middle is occupied by -the broad and low chain of the Ozark Mountains, 
and is said to be healthful aind pleasant This territory contained 14,273 inhabit- 
ants in 1820, of whom 1617 were slaves. Area 121,000 square miles. 

The J>rortk West Terriiary is situated between Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan, and the Mississippi. It has a rigorous climate, a soil not unfertile^ 
but thinly wooded, and is said to contain ra^nes of copper, lead^ and iron. It has a 
few white inhabitants, at one or two points, who are subject to the government of 
Michigan. Area 144,000 square miles. 

The JVftssotfri TerrUory comprehends the vast region situated on both 
sides of that river, between the State of Missoini and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Of this territory the part between the Missouri and Mississippi isarollingcountrj^ 
including some low hills. , It is chequered by stripes of woodland, which divide it into 
parterres, but excepting the grounds contiguous to the two rivers, nineteen twentieths 
of the suifaee are destitute of timber. The waters of the Missouri are more loaded 
with soil than those of the Mississ^pi, and hence the bottom lands of the former are 
richer than those of the. latter. The bottoms of the Missouri are clothed in a deep 
and heavy growth of timber and under-brush, to the distance of 350 miles from its 
mouth. As we ascend beyond this, the prairies increase, until at length the wood 
disappears, except at some few spots. The banks of the Miississippi, above the 
junction, are still less wooded than those of the Missouri, and the climate, towards 
the sources of both rivers, is extremely rigorous. Indeed, afler we pass the men- 
dian of 96°, vegetation becomes less abundant and vigorous, and the sterility increase 
as we .advance westward. The hills which form the outskirts of the Ozark roouo- 
tains subside into an undulating surfaee of great extent, with nothing to limit the view, 
or vary the prospect, but here and there a hill, a knob, or insulated tract of table land. 
These table lands increase in number, and diminish in size, as we approach the rocky 
mountains, and exhibit a very remarkable appearance. They rise six or eight hundred 
feet above the common level. Their sides consist sometimes of gentle acclivities^} 

* Ifidugan has been peopled so rapidily by emigrants within the last two years, that its po* 
'^tion is now supposed to be sclRcient to entitle it to be admitted as a State into the Uuion, 
■«7 Ed,] 
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but often of nigged and perpendicular difia, which fbibid all access to their Bummits. 
They are compoaed of aecondaiy sandatone, alternating With hraccia or puddingstone* 
The surface between these elevations is sometimes covered with water-worn pebbles^ 
and gravel formed of the dehri9 of grenite> 'gneiss, and quartz rocks; but more gene- 
rally we see a wide waste of sand, with patches of vegetable mould, continually di- 
minishing in number, till the rocky mountains rise to our view towering abruptly from 
the plains, mingling their snow-clad summits with the clbuds, and exposing at their 
feet a frightAil wilderness of rocks, stones, and sand, scarcely chequered by a single 
trace of vegetation* In this desert solitude the Platte Kansas, and otlier rivers, often 
spread out to a breadth of one or two miles, and in summer lose their waters almost 
entirely. Though tracts of good land do occur, they are rare ; and the scarcity of 
wood and water form obstacles to settling, which even American perseverance will 
scarcely surmount With some few exceptions, the tract of country extending 400 
miles eastward froin the rocky mountains, may be pronounced ''unfit for cultivation, 
and, of course, uninhabitable by a people depending on agriculture for subsistence." 
It should be observed, however, that the numerous streams which traverse this dis- 
trict, give it a character quite distihct from that of the African deserts. At certain 
seasons of the year, ttiese streams are navigable for boats almost to their sources; 
at other times, the vegetation which exists along their banks -supplies the means of 
sustenance to animals; and at all times water may be found in some of them suffi- 
cient for the wants of travellers. These deserts, therefore, though scarcely habitable 
themselves, are. not such formidable harriers to commercial intercourse between peo- 
ple situated on their opposite sides as those of Africa and Asia.* 

The Rocky Mountains rise abruptly on the eastern side, from a plain 
which is supposed to be elevated about dODO feet above the sea. They 
consist of ridges and peaks, the highest of which are coveredT with perpetual snow, 
and rise from 4000 to 8000 feet above their base, or from 7000 to 11,000 feet above 
the sea* They are rugged and broken, and though generally rather barren, they ex- 
hibit a scattering growth of scrabby pines, oak, cedar, and furze, and enclose some 
fertile valleys. • . * 

The Wesiem Territonj includes the country watered by the Columbia 
and its numerous branches. The tract along the Rocky Mountains is a 
high level plain, in all- parts very fertile, and 'in many covered with a growth of long- 
leaved pine. The rest of the country is nearly of the same description; but the soil, 
in the district nearest the coast, is subject to eiccessive rains. The climate, however, 
is remarkably mild, and the natural timber is fine* A fallen fir tree in the Columbia 
valley was found by Lewis and Clarke- to be 318 feet in length, though its diameter 
was only three feet The Columbia is navigable for sloops aS high as the tide water 
reaches, 188 miles: At the mouth of the river the United States have established a 
colony, which will probably soon be connected with the settlements on the Missouri 
by a line of military posts. The Indian tribes, wfiich are numerous in the Western 
Territory, have been supposed to include a population of 80,000 souls. | 

• Jame'8 lUpedition, iii. 323—236. t ^one, i. p. 675 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

United SHUe9 eontimud. — The Moriginee. — Mamian and Characier of the tarim 

Tribes. 

Wb now leave the confines of civilization, and proceed to survey these tribes of 
Indians who roam over the vast region from the Alleghanies to the Paeifie Oceao, m 
a state of savage independence, and who ar^ evidently destined, at no distant day, to 
be supplanted by the continued encroachments ef the whites, and probably to di.«^ 
appear entirely from a continent of which, three centuries ago, they held. undisputed 
possession from sea to sea. The works of Major Pike, and of Lewis and Clarke, 
and of various other travellers, will be our authorities* Taking the former for our 
guide in the first place, we shall describe briefly the Indians of the Upper Misdissipiv. 
. The powerful nation of the Sioux is the terror of all the savage hordes, from the 
river Corbeau to the mouth of the Missouri. It is divided into several tribes. Tbe 
Manoa Kaniang^ or '* People of the Lakey" who occupy the country from the Prairie 
de Chiens to the Prairie Franfaise, are subdivided into four parties, obeying four 
difierent chiefs. Of all the Sioux, they are the bravest and most cfvHized,'and ther 
akme make use of canoes* They build cabins with the trunks of trees ; but though 
they practise agriculture, and raise a small quantity of maize and beans, tbe wild 
oats, which grow spontaneously over all (he north-west parts of the contioent, chiefly 
supply them with bread. They are generally provided with fire-arms. The Wafpt- 
i»ng9j or '^ People of Leaves," wander in the country between the Prairie des Fran- 
9ais and the river Saint Peterl The Saasiiangs hunt along* the Mississippi from the 
river St. Peter to the river De Corbeau. The- erratic band of the Yanetonp main- 
tains its independence in the vast solitudes between Red River and Missouri, bat 
partly mixed with the Tetons, who are dispersed along the two sides of the latter 
river, from the river Du Chien to the country of the Mahas and Minetares. The 
bison supplies these tribes with. food, clothes, places of residence, and saddles and 
bridles to their horses, of which they possess vast numbers. The small band of the 
Wam^hpecontea hunts towards the source of the river Dpa Moines. . 

The Sioux are the most warlike of all the independent tribes in the territories of 
the United States. War is their delight. They understand the art of foitning en- 
tifenchments of earth capable of protecting their wives and children from arrows and 
musket balls, when exposed to danger from the sudden incursions of an enemj' 
Merchants may travel safely among these savages, if they avoid ofibnding them in 
OMtters that touch their rude ideas of honour. On the other hand, no traveller loses 
their esteem by seeking vengeance for an injury he has received from one of their 
tribe. The articles they sell to the Americans are the skins of the tiger, deer, elan, 
castor, otter, marten, the white, black, and grey fox, the musk rat, and ' small rat 
Their guttural pronunciation, their prominent cheek bones and their features gene- 
rally, their manners and traditions, confirmed by the testimony of the ileighbouring 
tribes, all indicate that they have emigrated from the north-west part of the continent 
They write in hieroglyphics like the Mexicans.* 

The Cheppeways, inhabit the country on, the west and south of Lake Superior, and 
towards the sources of the rivers Chippeway, St. Croix, Rouge, Mississippit ^ 
De Corbeau. They are divided like the Sioux into several bands with distinct nme^' 
The Chippeways and Sioux carried on a ferocious contest with one another for ttro 
generations, till they were reconciled by Pike in 1805. The Chippeways have more 
ffentieness and docUity of character than the Sioux, but more coolness and resolution 

• Pike's Tnveb. 
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in battle. The Sioux are impetuous in their attacks ; the Chippewajs defend them* 
selves with skill and address, taking advantage of the natural strength of their country, 
which is intersected by a multitude of lakes, rivers, and impassable marshes. The 
latter have, besides, the advantage of being all provided with iire-arms, while one 
half of the Sioux are armed only with bows, which can do little execution in the 
woods. The Ohippeways are immoderately addictisd to the use of strong liquors, 
a vice in which they are encouraged by the merchants, in order to obtain their furs 
on more advantageous terms. Among this tribe also, hieroglyphics cut in wood 
supply the place of written language. 

Travellers describe with delight the fine features of the MenomenieB, Their phy- 
siognomy expresses at once gentleness and independence. They have a clearer 
complexion than the other indigenous tribes ; large expressive eyes, fine teeth ; they 
are well formed and of middle stature, have much intelligence, and a patriarchal sim- 
plicity of manners. They dwell in spacious hnts, formed with red 'mats, like those 
of the Illinois. They repose upon the skins r^f bears and other animals killed in the 
chase. They drink the syrup of the maplf. Though few in numbers, they are 
respected by all their neighbours, especially the Sioux and Ohippeways. The whites 
consider them as friends and protectors. They live chiefly on the river Menomenie, 
and at Green Bay in Lake Michigan, but hunt as far as the Mississippi. They speak 
ft particular language, which the whites have never learned, but they all understand 
the Algonquin. 

The WHidtagoes, who dwell on the rivers Wisconsin and Renard, speak the same 
language with the Ottos of the river Platte, and, according to their own traditions, 
are the descendants of a nation who fled from Mexico to escape the oppression of the 
Spaniards. For 150 years they have lived under the protection of the Sioux, whom 
they profess to regard as brothers. 

The OHogamtSy or Amarcl^, hunt fVom the river bearing their iiame to the Missis* 
sippi. They live in close alliance with the. Sacks, and devote themselves to the cul- 
ture of grain, beans, melons, but above all, maize, of which 'they are able to sell some 
hundred bushels annually. ' The Sacksy established upon the Mississippi above St. 
Louis, raise a^small quantity of maize, beans, and melons. The ^onaSy closely 
allied with the Sacks, but less civilized and less depraved, cultivate Belittle grain, and 
push their hunting excursions even beyond the Missouri. 

Though the destruction of game in the civilized parts of the United States has in- 
duced thd Indians gradually to retire farther back into the wilderness, there are still 
some small parties of them that live among the whites. Of these we shall speak very 
briefljr. 

A small remnant of the celebrated Onetdda live near the lake of that name in the 
State of Nev^ T^rk, where they have embraced Christianity, and adopted the indus* 
U'ious habits of American citizens. A still smaller party of the Twctvrorw reside 
near Lewistown, and have assumed the character of farmers. The Senecas and 
OomplanterSy live on the Niagara, and at the head waters of the Alleghany riven 
Prior to the late war (1S14) the whole tiumber of persons belonging to the Six Nations, 
once so powerful, was estimated at 6330. About 150 of the J^TarragatuUs reside at 
Charleston, in Rhode Island,, where they have a school, which is supported by tha 
Missionary Society of Boston. The Virginia Indians, once so nuinerous, are liour 
reduced to thirty or forty individuals of the Notaways, and about as many of the Pa» 
munkeys, who reside in the eastern part. of the state. 

The most considerable Indian nations inhabiting the states east of the Mississippi, 
reside in the country south of the Ohio. The Creeksj or Mwkogeesy including the 
Stminoh9y occupy districts in €reorgia arid Alabama. Their number in 1814 was 
estimated at 20,000, of whom 5000 were warriors. A part of them have made some 
progress in agriculture and the mechanic arts. They have cultivated fields, gardens, 
iaclosures, flocks of cattle, and difieVent kinds of domestic manufactures. 

The Ckoctawsy who inhabit the country between the Tazoo and Tombigbee rivers, 
boasted some years- since of 4041 warriors in forty-three villages, but are now reduced 
to less than one-half of this number. The scarcity of game, and the example of *' 
whites, has induoed them to adopt agricultural habits. They have herds of i 
Vol. III.— G g 
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and horned cattle, and manufacture their own clothing. The CUekasmBi, iocM 
ing About 1000 warriors, live in the neighbourhood of the Choctaws, and like theoif 
cultivate corn, cotton, potatoes, and beet root, and have herds of cattle, sheep, and 
swine. Some of the best inns on Uie public. road are kept by persons of this Qa> 
tion, and their zeal for improvement has led them to establish a tfchool at their own 
expense. 

The CherokeeSf inhabiting the country about the mutual boundaries of Georgia, 
Alabama^ and Tennessee, are perhaps farther advanced in civilization than any ofiier 
of the Indian tribes. They inhabit the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama, and 
the soutliern borders of Tennessee. The tribe consisted in 1810 of 12,400 persoDS, 
including 583 slaves, and what is still more surprising, 341 white persons, of whom 
one-third had Indian wives. The Cherokees have made considerable progress in 
husbandry and domestic manufactures, l^ey raise cattle for the market, which mul- 
tiply prodigiously in their fertile country. In 1810 they had 19,500 head of cattle, 
6100 horses, 19,600 hogs, 1037 sheep, about 500 ploughs, 30 wagons, 1600 spin- 
ning wheels, 467 looms, 13 grist mills, 3 saw mills, 3 SaHpetre works, 1 powder niill, 
49 smiths. Like the whites, they commit the heavier labours of agriculture to their 
negro slaves. ATen, women, and children, are addicted to the use of die bath, and 
are remarkably clean and neat in their persons. A young Cherokee woman refused 
an American suitor on the ground that he was not clean in his appearance. The 
praptice of ablution, though formerly a religious rite, is now valued merely for its salo- 
tary effects on the body. A Missionary school was planted among this people in 
1804, at which some hundreds of young Cherokees have received the rudimeDtsof 
education. The Catawba tribe, who live near the Cherokees^ mustered 1500 war- 
riors when the whites (irst settled in the neighbourhood, but have now only 60. la 
Louisiana are the Houmas^ OpdousaSy' Makapasj TufdceUj ConchaUUy JUabamM^ 
Apalackesy PacainctSy Pascagowaa^ and other tribes, who were formerly numerous, 
but are now reduced ^to a feeble remnant, some of them not mustering more than a 
dozen warriors, and few of them having more than 100. 

Of the Indians who live in the country watered by the Missouri, the Osages are 
one of the most powerful nations. They live chiefly near the Osage River, and 
when Pike visited them, had 1252 warriors, and a total population of 4019. Thej 
have made some progress in agriculture ; they cultivate maize^ beans and pumpkins, 
and have a fine race of horses and mulea. The Kansas^ who live on the river of tho 
same name, have 465 warriors according to Pike, and raise corns, beans, and pump- 
kins. The Oltoes on the Platte river, are reduced to 60 warriors ; and of the M^ 
souris, who once counted, their warriprs by thousands^ only a remnant of thirty 
families exist. The M(Aas, 800 in number, who live on the Maha creek, lost two- 
thirds of their population by the smaU-pox in 1802. The Pawned f- or Panis, di' 
vided into four tribes, include 1993 warriors, a.nd 6223 souls. Higher up live the 
Ricarasy 3000 in number; the Mandans 2000; the Mimtartes 2000; and the Qu«- 
haUaa 3560, who have their residence near the springs of the Yellowstone river, at 
the Rocky mountains. Farther up are the Saake Indians, in nnmber 8200; the 
ChieM 1250; the Towas 1400; the Kites and Kiavm 3000; the I7toAaand TetoiM 
7000; i^Q Mainekas vmd. Apeches 15,000; iheKaninavieschy Castahamasy and £^ 
iahas 6500; and the Black/eet Indiana 5000. ' Most of these tribes wander between 
the sources of the Missouri and its branches, and the frontiers of Mexico. The; 
live chiefly by hunting, and are partially supplied with fire-arms; but many of them 
raise maize, beans, and melons, pumpkins, and sonie tobacco. The tribes situated 
near the Missouri carry on a considerable trade with the whites, exchanging their 
peltries and skins for cloth, iron articles, powder, and fire-arms. 
*J2"^Jj^?^"» There is a great diversity of language among these numerous tribesr 
menu. and they are farther distinguished by their habits, manners,- superstitioDS; 

and their implacable rancour and hostility against each other. In one respect, hoW' 
ever, there is a general resemblance; like the Arabs, they wander from place to 
place over extensive tracts of country, which they claim by traditioiuiry title or con- 
gest. Some few of them have huts or permanent lodges; but these they often 
ndon to hunt the buffalo, the flesh of whi<;h affords them nourishment, as the 
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fiUtt does dothing. This rude and* independent mode of life has so many attrac* 
tionSy that it is with difficulty renounced by those who have experienced the advan- 
tages of dvilizatioQ. The complexion of all the Indians is of a copper colour, but 
lighter in some than in others. In general^ their hair and eyes are black. The 
warriors are well proportioned, strong,, and active, and have an air of dignity in their 
looks and gestures. Many of their young females have fine eyes, teeth, and hair, 
and regular features, with an agreeable expression; but owing to their wandering 
and laborious life, the growth of the body is checked before the usual period of 
maturity. Hence they are generally of Iqw stature, and ungraceful in form, with 
high cheek bones, projectmg eyes, and flat bosoms. In the mountainous districts, 
however, the women are less emaciated, of a lighter complexion^ and more inte- 
resting. Several of the nations live almost naked ; but of those who are clothed, 
the principal articles, of dress are. three. A bufialo robe is attached to the shoulders, 
and hangs down* loosely ; a piece of skin ip\he form of an apron^ covers the waist 
or middle $ and a sort of rudely formed boots, called mocassins, are worn on the. 
legs. The women wear a cloak like that of the men, and under it a petticoat, or 
robe of the. skin of the elk or antelope fastened to the waist by a girdle, and reach- 
ing to the knees. The tribes, however, who trade with the whites, oAen substitute 
coverings of woollen cloth, linen, or Uankets, for skins, or wear them under their 
akin rob^s in cold weather. , The chiefs fasten feathers to their heads, and distin- 
guish themselves,, especially on days of state and ceremony, by showy vestments, 
and by various rude ornaments. Blue beads are worn on tiie neck, legs, and arms, 
and are hi^y valued by both sexes. They paint their faces red and black, which 
they consider highly omamentaK They paint theniselves also when they go to war; 
bot the method they pake use of on this occasion differs frpm that which they' em- 
ploy merely for decoration. . Some tribes bore their noses^ and wear in them pen- 
dants of difiTerent sorts; and others slit their ear^ and load the rim with brass wire, 
which drags it down almost to the shoulder. 

The cabins of the Indians, though rudely constructed, are warhi and | Homef. 
comfortable. Those of the Sioujc, of a circular form, and thirty or forty feet in di- 
ameter, are constructed of forked pieces of timber, six feet in length, placed in the 
ground, at small distances from each other, in a vertical position, supported by 
others in a slanting 'direction. Four taller beams placed in the middle, serve as a 
support to the poles or rafters, which are covered with willow branches, interwoven 
with grass, amd overlaid with grass or clay. The door, pr entrance, is four feet wide, 
before whiola there is a sort of. portico. A hole in ^the middle of the roof serves for 
the escape of smoke, and the admission of light. The beds and seats are formed 
of the skins of difierent animals. A platform raised three feet from the floor, and 
covered with the haury skin of a bear, is reserved for the reception of guests. In 
other cases, the lodge is formed by a few poles meeting in the figure of a roof, and 
covered with rush mats or UuflaTo hides. It is taken asunder when they shifl their 
residence, and ciyried by dogs to their new abode. The village, consisting of a num- 
ber of such huts irregularly disposed, is endpsed by a palisade of wood; but the 
Kicaraij and some odier tribes formerly protected their villages by a wall four feet 
l»gh. 

It may be remarked, that the Indians to the eastward of the Mississippi seldom 
make use of horses ip traveUing, hunting, orjn war ; while those to the westward of 
that river, employ them on all these occasions. This difference of custom is owing 
chiefly to the difierent state of the country, which, on the western side, consists of 
extensive open plains, while the eastern is broken, hilly, and covered with forests. 

All the difierent nations are under the government of a chief and coun- | OoTcnunenL 
cil, who are generally elected to office on account of their military talents, wisdom, 
Bnd experience, though much art and dissimulation is sometimes employed to gain 
Buffiages. These appoint municipal officers who take charge of the peace of the 
tillages. Their authority, however^ is but limited ; . for as every Indian has a high 
opinion of his own consequence, and is extremely tenacious of his liberty, he in- 
>^tly rejects with scorn every injunction that has the appearance of a command. 

Thd object of government among them is rather foreign than domestic, for tb' ' 
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attention seems more to be employed in preserving sineh a tinion among die memben 
of their tribe as will enable them to watch the motions of their enemiesi and tout 
against them with concert and vigour^ than to maintain interior order by any public 
regulations. If a scheme that appears to be of service to the community u pro- 
posed by the chief, every one is at liberty to choose whether he will assist m cany* 
ing it on ; for they have no compulsory laws that lay them under any restnctions. If 
violence is committed, or blood is shed, the right of revenging these misderoeuiors 
is led to the family of the injured : the chiefs assume neither the power of inflicting 
nor of moderating the punishment* la their councils every affair of conse<}ueDG6is 
debated { and no enterprise of th^ least moment undertaken, unless it meets with the 
general approbation of the chiefs. They combonly assemble in a hut ortept appro* 
priated to this purpose, and being seated in a circle op the ground, the eldest chief 
rises and makes, a speech ; when he has concluded, another gets up ; and thus they 
all speaky if necessary, by turns. On^his occasion their language is nervous, aad 
their manner of expression emphatical* * Their style is adorned with images, conn 
parisons, and strong metaphors^ and is equal in allegories to that of any of the eastern 
ndtions. tn all their set speechejs they express themselves with much vehemence, 
but in common discourse according to our usual method of speech. The young 
men are suflered to be present at tho councils, though they are not allowed to makes 
speech till they ore regularly admitted ; they, however, listen with great attention, 
and to show chat they both understand and approve of the resolutions taken by the 
assembled chiefs, they frequently exclaim, *' That is right/' ^' That is good."* 
Wottien. I The women are condemned to all the drudgery of domestic life, and 
the labour of cultivating maize and esculent roots devolves upon them. Tbey pre- 
pare and tan the skins of animals for clothing; join in the obace, and on their sbool* 
ders carry their children,' with large pieces of the flesh of the buffalo. The wife of 
the chief. Little Raven, brought at/)nce sixty pounds weight of dried meat, a pot of 
tneal, and a robe, as a. present to Captains Lewis and Clarke. Though marriage be 
founded on mutual' affection, and is made with the consent of the fa£er of the girlr 
the nionient she becomes a wife her slavish obedience commences. She is cons- 
dered as the property of her husband, who, for different offences, especially in case 
of elopement, may put her to death with impunity. One of the wives of a Mioitaree 
chief eloped with her lover, by whom she was soon abandoned, and was afterwards 
obliged to seek protection in her father's house, where the chief repaired vHh aoiiiHi 
bent on deep revenge. The old men ivere smoking roimd the fire, in which be join- 
ed without seeming to recognise the unfortunate woman, till, at the moment of de* 
parture, he seized her by the hair, and dragging her near the door of the lodge, with 
one stroke of the tomahawk took away her life. He then suddenly departed, crying 
out, that, if revenge were sought, he was always to be found at his lodge. Tet im 
same chief is represented to have offered his wife or daughter to the embraces of a 
Btranger. For an old tobacco-box, the first chief of the Mandan tribe lent his daugh' 
ter to one of the exploring party. The Sioux husbands have been known to ofler 
both their wives and daughters. 

Sapendiiana. | All the Missouri Indians believe in. the existence of gpod and evil spi- 
rits, in sorceries, dreams, charms, and prognostications. Sveiy extraordinary oc- 
currence of life is ascribed to a supernatural cause. The residence ofthe agents of 
the good spirit is in the air; those ofthe evil genius reside on the earth* A chief oi 
the Toways, who accompanied Major Stoddard to the seat of the American govern- 
ment, in 1806, had a curious shell in which he carried his tobacco. In passing 
through Kentucky, a citizen expressed a desire for this article. The chief prea^J^ 
it to him, turned round, and observed to his companions, that the circumstance of o^ 
having parted with his tobacco shell, reminded him that he must shortly die; and sucb 
>vas the power of his imagination, that in the course of a few days he expired. 

In every band or nation there is a select number who are styled the warriors, w*" 
who are always ready to act either offensively or defensively, as occasion rcqw"*** 
I These are well armed, bearing the weapons commonly in use smoog 

* Carvcr'a Timvels^ chap. v. 
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.tftenni fvUch vary accordiog to the sitotttion of their countries; Such as have Im in- 
'torcourse.with the Europeans make use of tomafaaivks, knives, and fire-arms ; hut 
4ho8e iidio have not ^n opportunity of purchasing these faind of weapons, use bows 
and arrows, and also the Gasse Tete or War-Club. The extension of empire is sel- 
dom a motive with these people to invade, and to commit depredations on the terri- 
tories of Uiese who happen to dwell near them. To secure the rights of hunting 
within particular limits, to maintam the liberty of passing through their accustomed 
tracks, and to guard those lands which they consider fronk a long tenure as their own, 
against any infringement, are the general causes of those dissensions that so often 
break out between the Indian nations, and which are carried oh with so much animo- 
sity. The manner in which the Indians declare war against each other, is by sending 
a slave with a hatchet, the handle of whioh is painted red, to the nation which they 
intend to break with ; and the messenger, notwithstanding the danger to which he is 
exposed from the sudden fury of those whom he thus sets at defiance, executes his 
comihission with great fidelity. 

The Indians seldom take the fi^ld in large bodies, as such numbers would require 
a greater degree of industry to provide for theit subsistence, during their tedious 
marches through dreary forests, or long voyages over lakes and rivers, than they 
would care to bestow. Their annies are never encumbered with baggage or military 
stores. Each warrior, besides his weapons, carries with him only a mat, and whilst 
at a distance firom the frontiers of the enemy, supports himself with the game he kills, 
or the fish he catches. After they have eptered the enemy's country, ho people can 
be more cautious or circumspect ; fires are no longer lighted, no more shouting is 
heard, nor the game any longer pursued. They are not even permitted to speak ; 
but must convey whatever they have to impart t^ each other by signs apd motions* 
They now proceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. Having discovered their 
enemies, they send to reconnoitre them ; and .a council is immediately held, during 
which they speak only in whispers, *jo consider of the intelligence imparted by those 
who were sent out. . The attack is generally made just before day-break, at which 
period they suppose thdr foes to be in the soundest sleep. Throughout the whole of 
the preceding night they will lie fiat upon their faces, without stirring ; and make 
their approaches in the same posture, creeping upon their hands and feet, till they are 
got within bowshot of those they have destined to destruction. On a signal given by 
the chief warrior, to which the whole body makes answer by the most hideous yell^, 
they all start up, and discharging their arrows in the same instant, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover from the confusion into which they are thrown, pour in 
upon them with their war-cluhs or tomahawks. When the Indians succeed in their 
silent approaches, and are able to force the camp which they attack, a scene of horrcMr^ 
that exceeds description,* ensues. The savage fierceness of the conquerors, and the 
desperation of the conquered, who well know what they have to expect should they 
fall alive into the hands of the assailants, occasion the most extraordinary exertions 
on both sides* The figure of the combatants, all besmeared with black and red 
painty and covered with the blood of the slain, their horrid yells,, and ungovernable 
fury, are not to be conceived by those who have never croased the Atlantic. 

When they have overcome an enemy, and victory is no longer doubtful, the con- 
querors first dispatch all such as they think they shall not be able to carry off without 
great trouble, and then endeavour to take as many prisoners as possible ; afler this 
&iey return to scalp those who are either dead or too much wounded to be taken with 
them. Having completed their purposes, and made as much havoc as possible, they 
immediately retire towards their own country with the spoil they have acquired, for 
fear of being pursued. The prisoners destined to death are soon led to the place of 
execution^ which is generally in tiie centre of the camp or village ; where, being stript, 
and every part af, their body blackened, the skin of a crow or raven is fixed on theu: 
heads. They are then bound to a stake, with faggots heaped around them, and 
obliged, for the last time, to sing their death song. The warriors, for such it is only 
who commonly suffer this punishment, now recount with an audible voice all the brave 
actions they have performed, and pride themselves in the number of enemies they 
have killed. In this rehearsal they spare not even their tormentors, but strive, t 
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every provoking tale they can invent, to irritate and insult them. SometiineB this 
has the desired effect^ and the sufferers are dispatched sooner than they, otherwise 
would have been. There are many other methods which the Indians make use of to 
put their prisoners to death, but these are only occasional ; that of burning is roost 
genendly used. If any men are spared, they are commonly given to the widows that 
have lost their husbands by the hands of the enemy, should, there be any such, to 
whom, if they happen to prove Jigreeable, they are soon married. But should the 
dame be otherwise engaged, (he life of him who falls to her lot is in great danger ; 
especially if she fancies that her late husband wants a slave in the country of spirits 
to which he is gone. The women are usually distributed to the mei^ from whom thej 
do not fail of meeting with a favoumble reception. The boys and girls are taken into 
the faAiilies of such as have need of them, and are considered as slaves ; and it is not 
uncommon that they are sold in the same capacity to the European traders that come 
among them.* 

uumtn, I The Indians are extremely circumspect and deliberate in every word 
and action; there is nothing that hurries them tntaany intemperate warmth, but that 
inveteracy to their enemies, which is rooted in every Indian heart, and never can be 
eradicated. In all other instances they are cool, and remari&ably cautious, taking 
care not to betray, on any account whatever, their emotions. If an Indian has dis- 
covered that a (^end'is in danger of being intercepted and cut off, by one to whom be 
has rendered hifliself obnoxious, he does not mform him in plain and explicit terras of 
the danger he runs by pursuing the tract near which his enemy lies in wait for him, 
but he £rat coolly aste him which way he is going that day; and having received his 
answer, with the same indifference teUs him, that he has been informed that a doghes 
near the spq^, which might probably do him a mischief. This hint proves suflicient; 
and his friend avoids the danger with as much caution as if eveiy design and motion 
of his enemy had been pointed out to htm. This apathy often shows itself on 
occasions that would call forth all the fervour of a susceptible heart. If an Indian 
has been absent from his family and friends many months, either on a war or hunting 
party, when his wife or children meet him at some distance from his habitation, in- 
stead of the affectionate sensations that would naturally arise in the breast of more 
refined beings, and be productive of mutual congratulations, he continues his course 
without paying the least attention to those who surround him, till he arrives at home. 
He there sits down, and with the same unconcern as if he had not been absent a day, 
smokes his pipe; those of his acquaintance', who have followed him, do the same; 
and perhaps it is several hours before he relates to them the incidents which have be- 
&Uen him during his absence, tliough perhaps he has led a father, a brother, or son, 
on the fieldi whose loss he ought to have lamented, or has been unsuccessfbl in the 
undertaking that called him from his home. If you tell an' Indian that his children 
have greatly signalized themselves against an enemy, have taken faany scalps, and 
brought home many prisoners, he does not appear to feel any extraordinary pleasure 
on the occasion; his answer generally is, ''it is well," and he makes very little fur- 
ther inquiry about it. On the contraiy, if you inform him that his children are slain 
oriaken prisoners, he makes no complaints; he only replies, ''It does not signify," 
and probably, for some time at least, asks not how it happened.! 
Niinbm. | We mentioned before, (page 204,) that the number of Indians in the 
territories of the United States, was estimated at 457,p00. The following statement, 
however, is rather more recent, and is also obtained from Dr. Moree.;{; 

In New England, - ' 2,247 

New York, - - - • 6,184 

Ohio, . . - - i 2,407 

Michigan and North-West Territories, -.-..- 28,880 

Illinois and Indiana, -------- 17,606 

Southern States east of Mississippi, - - - - - 66,122 

• CjoTcr^s Traveb, chip. Lr. t Carver'i Travel^a, chap, iii- 

^ Uodgaoo's Letters from North America, vol. ii. p. 394. 
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West of MisBisBippi and North of Mis90iiriy - - -. -^ 33|150 

Between Missouri and Red River, . . - • . 101,070 

Between R^d River and Rio del Norte* - . - - - »45|370 

West of Rocky Mountains, .... . 171,200 

470,000 

Tbe proportion which the warriors bear to the whole population varies, but is on 
an average one to five. '' In Indian countries where fish constitutes an article of 
food, the number in each family is about six ; in other puts, where\his article is want* 
log, it is about five.". 

As no material change has taken place in the mode of living of. the Indians be* 
yond the Mississippi and in the western territories, while the acquisition (rf* fire-arms 
has perhaps rather increased their resources for subsistence, we have reason to be* 
iieve that the aboriginal population is nearly as dense in these countries as it was 
in the whole of North America before the English settlements commenced. Hence 
it is probable that when the Ifidians were lords of the continent from sea to sea, their 
number in the two millions of s.quare miles, now claimed by the -United States, did 
not exeeeed one million of souls, or was scarcely greater than that of the inhabitants 
of the three small states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which 
occupy only the one hundred and sixtieth part of the surface. Even admitting that 
the use of spirits has deteriorated their habits, and thinned ttieir numbers, we cannot 
suppose that the Indian population was ever more than twice as dense as at present, 
or that it exceeded one person for each squar^lmile of surface. Now, in highly 
civilized countries like France ' and England, the population is at the rate of 150 or 
200 persons to the square mile. It may be safely affirmed, therefore, that the same 
extent of land from which one Indian family derives a precarious and wretched sub- 
sistenee, wotild support 150 families of civilized men in plenty and comfort But 
most of the Indian, tribes raise melons, beans, and maize ; and were we to take the. 
case of a people who lived entirely by hunting, the disproportion would be still greater* 
If God created the earth for the sustenance of mankind^ this single conaderation 
decides the question as to the sacredness of the Indian tiUe to the lands which they 
roam over, but do not in any reasonable sense occupy. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

■ 

VnUed Slates canHnued. — Manufactures^ Comm^cejGovemmentf Retigum^ M^ners^ 

and lAteraiure, 

Thr cheapness of land, and the great profits which farming affords, | Mknuiactum* 
:heck the growth of manufactures in the United States. Linen, woollen, and cotton 
irticles for domestic use, however, are made very generally in the farmers' houses, 
uid fabrics of a finer idnd, including fancy and ornamental articles, are now manu- 
actured in extensive works in Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
md Massachusetts. Cabinet ware, and the coarser species of iron work, are made 
D high perfection; and in ship building, the construction of wdoden bridges, and mill 
nachtnery, the Americans are. probably superior to any nation in Europe. If not the 
Lctual inventors of steam navigation, they have the credit of giving the practical use 
>f the invention to the world. According to the official returns in 1810, the who' 
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value of the manufaotures that year was 127,694,602 dollars, but allowing for articles 
omitted or underestimated, the true amount was computed to be 172,700,000 dolius. 
Supposing the growth of manufactures to have kept pace with that of the populalioo, 
the amount, in 182d, would be about 240,000,000 of dollars, (^652,000,000 sterling.) 
conuDeiee. | The Commerce of the United States is second in extent only tatbat of 
Britain, and much greater than that of any state with an equal population. The prin- 
cipal articles of domestic growth or manufacture expdrted, are cotton, tobacco, vheat, 
and flour, Inmber and naval stores, ashes, fish, beef, rice, and flax seed. The im- 
ports consist chief|y of woollens, cottons, linens, silks, iron ware, coflfee, sugar, spirits, 
wines. The states that have the greatest quantity of shipping are New York, Mas* 
'sachusetts, Matne,^ Maryland, and Pennsylvania. A considerable proportion of tbe 
ttfnnage belonging to the northern states is employed in carrying away the produce 
of the southern, which have comparatively a small number of shipff and mariners, 
though the cotton and tobacco raised in these states furnish fully one-half of the ex- 
ports of the Union. The vast number of navigable rivers in the United States, afibrd 
extraordinary facilities for communication by water; and hence their internal com- 
merce, compared with that of other countries, is still greater than their foreign trade. 
The admirable invention of steam boats has had a most beneficial effect in North 
America in quickening and improving river navigation. « 

cuu^ I The Americans have made great and spirited exertions to improre their 

inland water communication by the construction of canals. Besides the Hiddl^ex 
canal, in Massachusetts, thirty-one miles long, the lake Champlain, the Dismai 
Swamp, the Santee and Cooper river canals, eadi twenty-two miles long, and sevenl 
of smaller extent, a canal has bediP formed to coimect the Hudson wiUi lake Erie. 
It is fbur feet deep^ forty feet wide at top, and twenty-eight at bottom; it has eighty* 
one locks, and an aggregate rise and fall of 654 f^et ; it is 362 miles long, and is es* 
timated to cost about five millions of dollars. This great work is to be completed in 
1824, and has been executed entirely at the expense of the single state of NewToik, 
and within the short period of seven years.**!* 

Btaka. I Banks are extremely numerous in the United States ; but the system 

of banking is bad. Of .40(X of these establishments which existed in 1818, a great 
proportion had little or no real capital ; and were merely a sort of gambling specula- 
tions, got up by knots of adventurers, and supported for a time by local influence or 
artifice, but ultimately falling down, andspreadmg distress and ruin funong the indus- 
trious classes. Two^thirds or more of these banks stopped payment in the four jeao 
ending 1820, and the circulating medium which, in 1815, was estimated at 1 10,000,000 
of dollars, was reduced by these failures to forty-five millions id 1819. The Amelia 
can banks generally issue notes for so small a sum as.one dollar, and some of them fo 
fractional parts of that coin. To remedy the disorders arising from the unsound state 
of the currency, the national bank was instituded by Congress in 1816, with a capital 
of 35,000,000 of dollars, divided into shares of 100 dollars each. Some peculiar pri- 
vileges were bestowed on this bank, which had branches established in die principal 
cities of the Union ; but the value of its stock has fluctuated much; and it has neither 
prospered nor supplied an efiicient correction to the evils of the currency.| 

• • Duncan's Travels,!. 324.. 

f An undertaking, equal to any of these, has been determined on in Baltimore. A oomp|U? 
is formed to make a rail road from that city to tbe river Ohio, a distance of 250 miles, which » 
is estimated will cost at the highest rate 25,000,000*. The toll is calculated to be $2 50 per 
ton, and the time to be taken to pass the whole distance but 62^ hours. - The spirit with vhi»i 
this plan hts been entered into, and the ability of its patrons, promise a complete *"^/^^ 
execution. It will probably be the commencement of the most important system of i»'^ 
communication yet projected. 

The canals which have been completed, and one now in progress, in the U. S^, are m ^' 
merous that it would take up considerable space to detail them with accuracy. Every o*; 
brings forward new )>rojects, and the spirit with which these great improvements ^^'*. ^ 
menced is constantl^r increasing; so that in a few years, the east and the west, the north tiw 
the south, will be connected by water communication in every direction. Many of the stit^ 
have entered on this noble rivalry, and the wealth and industry of the country expands tf ^' 
idly aa the most sanguine projector can desire.— -P/iiV. Ed. ... ..„ 

^ FUnVi Letters, No, xvi. and xvU. Carey's PoUtical Economy, p. STl, 425. Wurden, ul«.. 
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By an act of Congress, passed in 1792, the only legal tender in the | 
United States is the dollar and its ftaetional parts. The doUar weighs 416 grains ; 
and four dollars and foity*four cents ^re deelarad equal to a pound sterling. The 
national silver coins consist of the dollar, half, and quarter dollar; the first heing equal 
to 100, the second to fiAy, and the third to twenty*five cents. The gold coins are, 
the eagle, equal to ten dollars, and the half ^d quarter eagle, eiqual respecdvely to fire 
and two and a half dollars. The gold coins of the United States are of the same 
quality with those of Britain and Portugal, the intrinsic value being at the rate of ICfO 
cents for twenty-seven grains. The foot, the yard, and acre, the gallon, pound avoir- 
dupois, and pound troy, and the measures and weights of the United States universally, 
with some trifling local exceptions, are the same with those of England.* 

The governments of the United States, local and genera], grew natu* | Qomuimm, 
rally out of the old colonial charters, which were founded on the constitutional law of 
England. The principles, therefore^ of tiiose harmonious and beautiful republican 
institutions of which America is justly proud, are the patrimonial gift of England; 
but it cannot be denied that the wisdom of American statesmen, and the free spirit of 
the people, have developed these principles more fully, raised t]iose institutions to a 
degree hitherto unexampled, and realized a system of polity more economical, or- 
derly, and rational, and more conducive to human improvement, to national prosper- 
ity and happiness, than any' that has yet existed in the world. It affords indeed an 
encouraging view of the future fortunes of mankind, to observe how much more 
surely men are conducted to sound, conclusions on all questions of practical impprt- 
ance, by the general progress of knowledge, and the instinct of self-interest operating 
in society at large, than by the speculations of the philosopher. Plato, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Harrington, and Hume, have all exerted their ingenuity in framing the plan 
of a perfect commonwealth, in which the fullest measure of hberty should be conjoined 
with order, justice, good government, and pure morality in private life. But what 
they looked upon almost as an ideal good, rather to be desired than hoped for, and 
what they merely endeavoured to approach to, by an apparatus tho most refined and 
complicated, by institutions calculated to foree nature, and by impracticable schemes 
of moral discipline, has been realized to an extent far beyond their hopes, by me- 
chanism infinitely more simple and natural than what they propoyd, and infinitely 
more certain and constant in its operation. 

The legislative power in the United States is separated into two branches^and the 
government is therefore two-fold. T6 the state government is committed that branch 
which relates to the regulation of internal concerns. These bodies make and alter 
the laws which regard property and private ^ghts, regulate the police, appoint the 
judges and civil officers, impose taxes for state purposes, and exercise all other rights 
And powers not vested in the federal government by positive enactment To the 
federal government belongs the power of making peace and war with foreign nations, 
raising and supporting an army and navy, fixing the organization of the militia, im- 
posing taxes for the common defence or benefit of the union, borrowing moneys 
coining money, and fixing the standard of weights and measures, establishing post 
odiced and post roads, granting patents for inventions, and exclusive copjnrights 4o 
authors, regulating commerce with foreign nations, establishing uniform bankrupt 
laws, and a uniform rule of naturalization, and lastly, the federal tribunals judge of 
felonies and piracies committed on the high seas, of ofTence^f against the laW of na- 
tions, and of questions between the citizens of different states. It is remarkable 
that though the powers of the federal and local governments necessarily interfere in 
some points, it is very rare that any contest or collison has arisen out of this cireum- 
stance. The foundation of this harmony obviously is, that both Congress and the 
State legislatures are merely the organs of the same universal interest — that of the 
people, and have no uidependent existence. Were the power in both cases in the 
^ds of oh'giarchies, who held it in despite of the people, and for their private emo- 
lument, there ^ould be quarrels and contests in abundance, f 

• Warden, m. 439. 

t It is difficult for a European to acquire an accurate notion of the political instltuUnm 
the United Butea.— Each state government is absolutely sovereign, except only at it is lim 
Vol. m.—H h 
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The old division of governments into monarchies, arUtocnMaes, and 
democracies, though not altogether unfounded, is of very little use, and 
should be laid aside. The radical distinction among governments, is between those 
which are conducted by men who derive their power from the pec^le, and are respon- 
sible to them ; and those which are conducted by juntos, less or more numerous, over 
whom the people have no direct control. Whether the power in the latter case is 
exercised by the king and the chiefs of the army, as in Prussia, or by a club of nobles, 
as formerly in Venice, or by a king and packed chambers, as in France, H^ay make 
some difference in the temper of the administration, but will make none in the essen- 
tial character of the government. The former deserve the name of noh'onoi govern- 
ments ; the latter, for want of a better term, may be called oligarchicaL If we judge 
of the American system of government according to the principles of this classifica- 
tion, we shall perceive that it is purely a nalional government, and stands totaQj 
distinct from every other which has hitherto existed. 

Tiie BoropeuL | In the old govemmentsof continental Europe, the king, whose authority 
is self^existent, and who, according to the usual mode of speaking, is responsible to 
God alone for his actions, is the sole fountain of power. From him judges, tmlitan 
officers, ministers of religion, teachers of youth, magistrates, and police officers of 
all classes, down to the petty constable, derive their authority, and to him alone they 
are accountable for their conduct. The people confer no office, and exercise no 
power, but live in a state of perpetual pupillage and dependence. 
TheAmerietn. | In the United States, on the contrary, the sovereignty resides not 
figuratively, but really, in the mass of the people. From them all power emanates, 
-and to them the highest functionary as well as the lowest feels that he is amenable 
for his acts. The humblest individual assists by delegation in forming the laws 
.under which he lives, disposes by his vote of the highest office in the state, and may 
obtain it himself if he can gain the confidence of his fellow-citizens. The people 
at large are daily in the exercise of political functions, and every one who holds a 
place of trust, derives his authority either directly from popular suffrage, or from 
persons who owe their power to the people's choice, and are responsible to them for 
the use they make of it. Something approaching to this, in a distant degree, may 
be found in the British constitution ; but it may be safely said, that the American 

government is th% first which has ever been fairly bottomed on the broad principle of 
le sovereignty of the people. 

In the earlier constitutions of several of the states, the right of suffirage was con- 
fined to persons possessing freeholds, or some small property ; but experience seems 
to have decided in favour of a broadeiiprinciple. In the new states the right of suf- 
frage may be described as universal, being extended to all who pay taxes (slaves ex- 
cepted) ; and in the amended constitutions of most of the old states the same rule 
has been adopted. The mode of voting at elections is generally by ballot. 
Pretident. ' | The Federal government of the United States consists of a President, 
a Senate, and a House of Representatives. Tiie President is chosen for four years, 
by delegates elected for this purpose by the people, and equal in number for each 
st^te, to the members it sends to Congress. The Yice-President is elected in the 
same manner, and for the same period ; but both are generally re-elected for four 
years more, and so serve eight years. The President is Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia when in active service. He grants reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment 
With the advice and concurrence of the Senate, he makes treaties, nominates am- 
bassadors, consuls, judges ; and he appoints several other officers by his own autho- 
rity. He must be a native born citizen, not under thirty-five years of age, and be 
receives a salary of 25,000 dollare, (£5500) per annum. 

by its own constitution, or that of the general government — It has all power of every species 
not taken awav. The general government has no power, but what is expressly given, by the 
constitution of the United States, or what may be reasonably implied for the execution of vbat 
is so given. The National judiciary, in the interpretation of the constitution and the laws made 
under it are supreme, and control the state courts in cases involving the construction of the 
-- >sti^uiion and laws of the United States. The courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
my in cases between citizens of different sUtes, but in those between aliens and citizens. 
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The Senate consists of .fdrty-Sight members, namely, two for each | sentc 
state, who are chosen not by the people, but by (he legislatures of the several states, 
and hold their offices for six years, one-third of the members being removed every 
two years. A Senator mast be thirty years of age, an inhabitant of the state for 
which he is chosen, and he must have been a citizen of the United States for nine 
years. 

The House of Representatives consists now of 212 members, (1824) 
who are chosen for two years, by the persons who elect the correspond- 
ing branches of the state legislatures, that is, with some few exceptions, 
of the adult population. The Representatives are distributed among the states, in the 
proportion of one for every 40,000 inhabitants, excluding the Indians and two-fiflhs 
of the people of colour. £ven free persons of colour, however, have no vote, ex- 
cept in one or two states. A Representative must be twenty-five years of age, an in- 
hid)itant of the state for which h& is chosen, and he must have been a citizen of the 
United States for seven years. Senators and Representatives receive an allowance 
of eight dollars per day for the time they attend the Session of Congress, and eight 
dollars of travelling charges, for every twenty miles they have to travel in going and 
returning. Members of Congress take an oath to support the constitution, but no 
religious test is required from diem or any person holding office under the Federal 
government. Senators and Representatives vacate their places if they accept of an 
office under government, and are not re^ligible while they hold it. 

The forms of business in Congress are chiefly borrowed from those I JJJJjJSon of 
of the British parliament. Bills are read three times, and in a certain | congmi. 
stage sent to committees ; but what is deemed kn improvement, eight standing com- 
mittees for commerce, finance, foreign affiiirs, &c. are appointed in the House of 
Bepresentatives, at the commencement of each session.^ All money bills must 
originate in the House of Representatives, a regulation which had its birth in circum- 
stances which have long ceased to exist, and may now be pronounced ridiculous, 
even in England. A bill,- afler having passed both Houses, is submitted to the Pre- 
sident. If he sign it, it has the force of law forthwith. If he disapprove of it, he 
returns it to the House in which it originated, with hi^objections, for reconsideration ; 
iukI after being reconsidered) if it pass both Houses by a majority of two-thirds, it 
becomes a law ; otherwise it falls to the ground. This quahfied veto has been some- 
times exercised, and is probably of more real value, than an absolute veto, like that 
of the King of Britain, which is practically a dead letter. From causes not difficult 
to trace, lawyers predominate in Congress far beyond their just proportion to the 
other classes of the population. To persons of this profession, especiaUy those of 
short standing, both the pay and the honour of serving in Congress, are objects of 
some importance ; and in a country where all are busy, such lawyers can absent 
themselves from their usual residence, with less inconvenience, than merchants or 
fanners. It is besides natural that the people should commit the charge of their 
public interests in preference to those persons who make the laws and constitution of 
the country their stu<ly, and who are supposed to be peculiarly qualified by their ha- 
bits to assert the claims of those who employ them. To the predominance of this 
class of persons, and to other circumstances in the composition of Congress, we 
must also ascribe it, that the discussions on an interesting question, instead of being 
closed at a single sitting, as in the British parliament, are sometimes protracted for 
ten or twelve days. First, a person really responsible to his constituents, and receiv- 
ing their pay, naturally considers himself in some measure as their agent or procu- 
rator, sent to Congress to watch over their interests, and conduct their business. 
Such a person gives closer attendance, and makes more regular exertions, than a 
njan of family and fortune, who serves for honour, is responsible to nobody, and has 
DO other stimulus to act than a vague feeling of public duty. Speeches for shoW|. in 
acquittal as it were of the debt due to their constituents, ajid sometimes, perhaps, to 
the hioderance of business, will occasionally be made by representatives of the former 

* The number of standing committees varies from time to time, as lubjeots of a genettl ' 
tare multiply or diminish. 
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description. In the second place, though Congresd is ftot a stranger to party spirit 
it is certain that the members are not so regularly enlisted into two adrerse factins 
as in the British Parliament, and that in the greater number of cases, the decision ia 
more governed by argument and public feeling, and less by party connexion. Deint< 
ing, therefore, partakes less of the nature of dialectical parade, and more of tbat of 
a real contest, in which victory may be presumed to rest with those who hwe the 
most imposing show of reason on their side. To this we must add, that though the 
Hwise of Representatives is comparatively a small body, the usual attendance ia fuller 
than in the House of Commons. Forty members (out of 656) constitute a 9iionM 
for conducting business in the latter, and 107 (out of 212) in the former. The com- 
position of the House of Representatives in 1822 was as follows: — 

Manufacturers, • • . .3 
Printers, • •• * • • 3 
Clergymen, • • • . 3 

187* 

New elections produce a change of members much more frequently than io the 
House of Commons. At the general election in 1821, the number of new members 
was ninety-two^but this was considered a greater change than usual. 

1^ of puMie 

table: — 



Lawyers, • 


97 


Farmers, . 


54 


Physicians, 


15 


Merchants, 


13 



The scale of pay for pubhc ojflicers in the United States is remuk- 
ably, perhaps injudiciously, moderate, as will be seen from the ibUowiog 



Poonds 

Dollars. Sterling. 

President, . • . . 25,000 5500 

Vice-President, 5000 1100 

Secretary of SUte, 5000 1100 

Secretary of the Treasury, 6000 1100 

Comptroller, . . ^ . .* . . . . 3500 T70 

Auditor, 3000 660 

Treasurer, . . . . 3000 660 

Secretary of War, .... • • . . 4500 990 

Secretary of the Navy, 4500 990 

The three Commissioners of Navy Board, each, . • « 3500 T70 

Postmaster-General, , . . . . . . . 3000 660 

Secretary of the Senate, 3000 660 

Secretary of the House of Representatives, • • . 3000 660 

The Chief Justice of Supreme Court, .... 4000 8S0 

Six Associate Justices, each, . • . . • 3500 770 

Attorney General, • . 3000 660 

Ambassadors to England, France, Russia, k,c seven in num- 
ber, each, . . 9000 2000 

Secretaries of Legation, each, 2000 440 

Consuls in London, Paris, &c 2000 



IWsklJvdi- 



The federal judiciary consists of a supreme court, which sitsatWaBr 
^ ington, and a district court in each state, in which one judge sits. »> 
the supreiqe court there is a chief judge and six associate judges, who hold their ol- 
fice during good behaviour. This court has ortgtnai jurisdiction in all cases anect- 
ing ambassadors, and consuls, and those in which a state is a party. It has afptwiit 
jurisdiction in all cases arising under the Federal constitution, in all admiralty casest 
in controversies between jtwo states, or two citizens of diiTerent states, and between 
a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states or subjects. The supreme court, 

• NilcB* Register for 22d June, 1822. 187 was then the full number of mcmbcn. 
Warden, chap. XL. 
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derifin^ita aulhoriif from the constttatioDy exercises a power not enjojred bj the iofe* 
rior courts. It has refused to give effect to, and by this means has virtually annulled 
several acts of the state legislatures) and even of Copgress itself, on the ground that 
these acts, by *' impairing the obligation of contracts,'' violated a rule made binding 
by the constitution on the legislative bodies.* The Federal judges are appointed by 
the executive, with the approbation of the Senate. In this and the othei' Federal 
courts, jurors and witnesses are allowed I7 dollars a-day, and five cents per mile of 
travelling charges. The basis of the system of law in the United States is the ceta- 
moH law of England, modified by acts of the general and state governments, which 
constitute the writteu law ; and the works not only of Coke and Blackstone, but of the 
most recent English writers, and eveathe latest Term Reports, are familiarly cited 
in the courts.! 

The state governments are extremely similar to that of the Federal bo- 
dy in their composition. The legislature consists always of two branches, 
both of which are returned by &e same electors ; and these electors may be ^d to 
comprise the whole adult white population, the usual qualifications being citizenship, 
with one or twg years residence, and payment of taxes. The only exceptions are the 
following: — ^In Yermont the legislature consists of a House of Representatives on- 
ly ; in North Carolina representatives are chosen by the whole resident free citizens, 
but senators only by freeholders ; in New Jersey and in Virginia, the right of suffirage 
for both houses is limited to, persons holding a small amount of landed property ; in 
Maryland the Senators are chosen by delegates named for the purpose by the people. 

In all the States the period for which the Representatives serve is 
either one or two years. The electiofis ore btennial in South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Louisianaf Illinois, and Missouri, and tmrnud in the other nineteen states. 
Down to 1818 the elections were semi-annual in Connecticut 

The shortest period for which the Senators serve in any state is one | Senaton. 
year, and the longest five. In Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, ifieorgia, the Senators hold their of- 
fice for one year only ; ia Ohio and Tennessee for <too years ; in Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Indiana, for three years ; in New York, Pennsylvania, Yirginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, for four years ; and in Maryland 
for jloe yearp. Except in Maryland, when the senate of any state serves for more 
than one year, it is renewed by parisor divisions, one-third of the members going out 
annually when they serve for three years, and one-fourth when they serve for four. 
In some cases, however, when tiie senatoirs serve for four years, ihe renewal is by 
halves every two years. 

No government, however perfbct when first established, can continue good, unless 
its mechanism is such that it can adapt itself to the changes which take place in so- 
ciety. A scheme of legislation* absolutely fixed, although it were the work of angels, 
would come in time to have the vices of a despotism. Hence, in all the new, 
and in most of the older state constitutions, and in the federal constitu- 
tions also, provistpn is made for adopting amendments. In some of the 
states, alterations in the eonstitution may be made by the votes of two successive 
legislatures, and as the representatives in these states are elected annually, this does 
substantially involve an appeal to the people. But the general rule is, that no change 
can be introduced without an express reference to the opinions of the people, who 
either decide upon the amendment proposed in their district meetings, or elect dele- 
gates for the special purpose, who meet in convention, and decide for them. This 
admirable contrivance keeps the piibtic institutions in harmony with the state of know- 
ledge and opinion, checks the growth of abuses, prevents the State governments from 
degenerating into oligarchies, and destroys the seeds of convulsion and revolution, 

* North American Keview for Jan. 1820. Fed. Constiiution, Art. I. Sec. 10. 

1 1*he Gireuit courts, which are omitted in the text, do the most important part of the buainew, 
in the Katiunal courts, their jurisdiction comprehending all civil cases exceeding 500 dollars in 
value, as well as criminal cases, lliey sit twice in the year in each state, and are composed .of 
the District Judgfe and one of the judges of the Supreme Court. But either of the two judg^" 
iiuy ait alone if the other be absent. 
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by affording an easj process for eating those neoessuy changes wkichf m oAer 
countries, can only be accomplished by violence. Nor has this arrangement given 
birth to a restless spirit of innovation* Alterations have neither been numerous nor 
rashly gone about ; andf in all the states the people have shown themselves disposed 
rather to bear with small inconveniences than to hazard changes of doubtful advaa- 
tage. New states, however, are added to the republic from time to time,, and in the 
forming of new, and amending of old constitutions, experiments are constantly mik- 
ing in the theory of government. For the first time in the history of the world, these 
are conducted with perfect fairness, and on rational principles ; and if, therefore) we 
attend to the composition of the more recent, and the changes introduced into the 
older systems of legislation, we shall ascertain what are those principles in favour of 
which experience seems to have decided in the United States. These may be stated 
in a few words. 1« There is evidently a disposition in the people of the United 
States to abolish all restrictions on the right of suffrage, to render it virtually uni- 
versal, and to adopt the method of voting by ballot. 2. In the comppsition of 
the chamber of representatives, a preference is shown for annual elections. 3. A 
longer term of service is preferred for the senate ; and four years see|^ to be consi- 
dered the most suitable period. 4. With this longer period is conjoined the method 
of partial renewal, which deserves to be considered a material improvement in legis- 
lation. In .the Federal government, which requires greater stability of character and 
purpose, a duration of two years has been judiciously assigned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and six years to the Senate. 5. In the old States, the governor is elected 
generally for one year ; in the new, for three or four years ; and in all the States by 
the. people, except in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolines, and Geor- 
gia, where he is chosen by the legislature. He generally possesses the power of 
granting reprieves and pardons, the patronage of many public offices, and a qualified 
negative on the acts of the legislature. . In exercising some of his functions, bow- 
ever, he must have the concurrence of the senate, which acts as his standing council; 
but in a' few of the old States, a special council, distinct from the senate, is appointed 
for this purpose. It ought to be observed, with regard to the two bodies denominated 
the Senate, and the Assembly or House of Representatives, that as they are both 
returned by the same electors, they represent one and the same interest, that of tlie 
people. The use of the second body is merely to insure greater deliberation in the 
public acts and resolves. There is no opposition of interest'between the two ; nor is 
the one essentially more aristocratic than the other. The laughable quackery of a 
legislative balance between aristocracy and democracy is unknown in the United 
States. 

In seven states out of the twenty-four, the senate can origmate money bills ; in 
the others, the rule of the British parliament is servilely copied, without the shadow 
of a reason. In Virginia all bills whatever must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The right of impeachment is generally lodged in the latter body, and the 
power of judging the accused in the senate. But in some States the rule is, that 
high public officers impeached of crimes shall be tried by the ordinary courts. Mas- 
sachusetts gives the titles of his Excellency and ^^t^ Honour to the governor and 
lieutenant-governor of the State ; but none of the other States sanction or bestow any 
titles. In Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and Tennessee, a belief in a Deity, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and in Massachusetts, Maryland, and North Caro- 
lina, a belief in the Christian religion, is required as a qualification for office. In New 
Jersey no protesiant can be excluded. In the other States no religious test is required. 
Clergymen are not eligible as members of the legislature, or as public officers of any 
description, except in a few States. 

Jndget. I In eighteen states, the judges of the superior courts hold their com- 
missions *^ during good behaviour,"* subject, in a few cases, to a restriction on ac- 
count of old age; and in all these states, they are either simply nominated by the 

* Judges and other persons holding offices '* daring good behaviour/' are removable there- 
from by a joint resolution of the two Houses of the legislature ; but in general, more than > 
"^le majority is required to pass such resolution. 
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governor, or appointed by the governor and council (or senate) jointly, or elected by 
the legislature. They are chosen annually by the legislature in Rhode Island and 
Vermont; elected by the people for ikree years in Georgia; and appointed for seven 
years by the legislature in New Jdkey and Ohio, and by the governor in Indiana. 
Justices of peace are sometimes appointed by the governor, sometimes elected by 
the people, and generally hold their offices for three, four, or seven years. Sheriffs 
and coroners are chosen for a limited time by the inhabitants of each county, and 
constables by the inhabitants of each township. In the militia, which comprises all 
the males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, the captains and subalterns 
are elected by the companies ; the field officers generally by the captains and subal- 
terns, the brigadiers and mgjor-^generals sometimes by the field officers, and some- 
times by the civil authorities. 

Electioneering contests are conducted with much keenness in the Unit- | EHeetknu. 
ed States, but chiefly through the agency of the press. The voting, which is almost 
universally by ballot, is concluded in one day ; and those mobs and tumults, and scenes 
of beastly debauchery, which oflen diSgrace English elections, are there almost en- 
tirely unknovm. When the office is of much importance, such as that of governor 
of a state, it i» usual for the leading men of each party in the* legislature, to meet pri- 
vately and pass a resolution in favour of one of the candidates, which is published; 
and the person who is thus recommended rarely fails to obtain the votes of the whole 
party out of doors, $md to carry the election if that party is the most numerous^ This 
preparatory meeting receives the cant name of Caucus. The power thus assumed 
by a few individuals to direct the public choice, or in other words, to decide for the 
whole population, has Been strongly censured by some enlightened men. It may cer- 
tainly be abased; but the abuse will probably supply its own corrective. It is obvi- 
ously a device to unite the votes of a party in favour of one person; or, in other words, 
to prevent the more numerous party from losing the advantage of its superiority by 
subdividing its force. 

Such is a sketch of the political system of the United States, which well merits the 
attention of the philosopher. Whether such a system would be pigoticable in older 
countries, is a quesition we do not presume to discuss ; but its utility in America is 
beyond dispute. " It has survived the tender period of infancy, and outlived the pro. 
phecies of its downfall. By the triumph of the democratic party, its principles have 
been fostered into maturity. It has bom the nation triumphantly through a period 
of domestic difficulty and external danger; it has been found serviceable in peace and 
in war, and may well, claim from the nation it has saved and honoured, the votive be- 
nediction of c«ig petye/tio."* 

* For a fuller account of the American governments, see the Disquisition subjoined to Hall's 
Travels (1818.) The FederalUt, a collection of political essays, often reprinted in the United 
States, Warden, vol. nu and a set of the constitutions of the different states, also often reprint- 
ed. That which we have used, was printed in 1820 and 1821. The American government, 
considering^ the novelty of its plan, has attracted less attention in Europe, than might have been 
expected. Its spirit and character, however* have been described by one gifted observer, with 
an eloquence worthy of so noble a theme; and we deenf no apoloK^y necessary for inserting the 
following extracts from the splendid speech delivered by Mr. Jeffrey, at a public meeting in 
Edinburgh* in January, 1824, as given in the Scotsman newspaper. 

" To my mind, that nation has already done the most essential service to the cause of free- 
dom not, perhaps, so much by the conduct of her people, or by the acts of her government, 

as by her mere existence — in peace, respect, and prosperity, under institutions more praci^i- 
cally popular, and a constitution more purely democratic, than has ever prevailed among ciri- 
lized men from the beginning of the world— thus affording a splendid illustration, and irrefra- 
irable proof» of the possibility of reconciling the utmost extent of freedom with the roaintenano* 
of public authority, and the greatest order and tranquillity, and security to private rights, with 
the roost unbounded exercise of political ones. What else, indeed, can furnish, so conclusive 
and triumphant a refutation of the pitiful sophisms and absurd predictions, by which the advo- 
cates of existing abuse have at all times endeavoured to create a jealousy, and apprehension of 
reform ? You Cannot touch the most corrupt and imbecile government, without unsettling the 
principles and unhinging the frame of society — ^you cannot give the people political rights, 
without encouraging them to be disobedient to lawful authority, and sowing the seeds of con- 
tinual rebellion, and perpetual discontent — nor recognise popular pretensions in any sbap' 
without coauniT ultimately to the abolition of all distinctions, and the division and destruc' 
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The ezampleiof the United States f roves, that the expeDsivenessof a govermneDt 
is no test Of its efficiency or real excellence, and that the cheapest poliScal system 
may sometimes be the best No taxes are ripsed within the country for the support 
of the federal government, the produce of the Astoms levied at the ports on the im- 
portation of foreign goods, and the sums derived from the sale of the public lands, 
RaTMMie. I constituting the whole of the public revenue. The annual amount of (be 
revenue, expenditure, and debt, will be found in a table annexed to this chapter. The 
following statement is taken from the EtUnuUes^ for 1824. 

of all property— without involving society, in short, in disorders at once frightful tod con* 
temptible, and reducing all tbinf^s to the level of an insecure, and ignoble, and bloody equality. 
Such are the reasonings by which we are now to be persuaded, that liberty is incompatible 
with private happiness or national prosperity, and that the despotic goverhroents of the worid 
ought to be maintained, if it wel« only to protect the people from the consequences of illov- 
ing them any control over the conduct of their rulers ! To these, we need not now aniwer ii 
words, or by reference to past and questionable examples^— but we put them down at once, 
and trample them contemptuously to the earth, by » short appeal to the exUtence andcwditm 
of America / What is the country of the universe, I would now ask, in which property is most 
sacred, or industry most sure of its reward ? Where is the authority of law roost omnipotent? 
Where is intelligence and wealth most widely diffused and most rapidly progressive? Where 
is society in its general description must peaceable, and orderly, and morsJ, and contented f 
Where are popular tumults least known, and the spirit and existence, and almost the nsme,of 
a mob least heard of? Where, in short, is political animosity least prevalent— /ocA'm subdued 
-—and, at this moment, even party nearly extinguished, in a prevailing feeling of national pnde 
and satisfaction? Where, but in America? America, that laid the foundation of her RepubliciD 
Constitution in a violent, radical, sanguinary revolution — America, with her fnndamentsl de- 
mocracy, made more unmanageable, and apparently more haaardous, by being broken up into 
I do not know how many confederated and independent democracies — America, with unirer- 
sal suffrage, and monthly or weekly elections— with a free and unlicensed press— without in 
established priesthood, an hereditary nobility, or a permanent executive— with all tbit is com- 
bustible, in short, and pregnant with danger, on the hypothesis of tyranny, and without one of 
the checks or safeguards by which alone they contend the benefits or the very being of society 
can be maintained ! There is something at once audacious and ridiculous in maintaining mch 
doctrines in the face of such experience: Nor can any thing be founded on the novelty oftbese 
institutions, or the^retence that they have not yet been put fairly on their trial. America hai 
gone on prospering under them for fot'ty yean — and has exhibited a picture of uninterrupt^ 
rapid, unprecedented advances in wealth, population, intelligence, and concord, while all tbe 
arbitrary governments of the old world have been overrun with bankruptcies, conspincles, 
rebellions, and revolutions, and are at this moment trembling in the consciousness of their in- 
security, and vainly endeavouring to repress irrepressible discontents, by confederated violence 
and terror. If any thing more were required to show the superior security, as well as energy 
and happiness of free government, I must beg merely to contrast the condition of South Ame* 
rica, as it was till very lately — with that of the happy country to which I have been referring. 
These southern settlements had the advantage of being earlier eatablished, and followed from 
tbe first by the fostering care of the parent stat^. They were placed in a more fertile soil and 
a more propitious climate ; but they were governed by non-resident despots, and given orer 
to bigoted priests and courtly favourites, and wanting freedom,.aIl the blessings of nature were 
turned to curses. Their treasures were exhausted — the population withered and shrunk under 
them — both races were degraded by their mixture — and they became at last amone the go- 
verning classes a degenerated and corrupted mass, which mouldered away, and dissolved in its 
own rottenness — till it fertilized the soil over which it was scattered, for that rising and glon- 
ous harvest of liberty which now covers it with ttie beauty of its promise ! In the north, tbe 
lot of our emigrant countrymen was cast in more ungenial regions*— and their first struggH 
either totally neglected or but coldly supported by the mother country — but, carrying wits 
them that innate love of freedom which I trust will run for ever in the blood of all Britooii 
they surmounted all difficulties-— and even under the colonial and not always equitable goTcm- 
ment of England, they made very considerable advances in wealth and civilization;^ and ever 
since they have been left to build for themselves on this firm foundation, have so multiplied and 
increased in the land, and advanced with such miraculous' rapidity in wealth, population, in- 
dustry, and power, as not only to put to shame the stationary communities of Europe, but even 
to make her statists and political economists revise and re-model their systems, to correspond 
with their unnatural and excessive prosperity ! Such are the services which I conctrive Amenca 
to have rendered to the cause of liberty — and though they are, as I apprehend, truly incalcfl- 
lable in value and amount, it is pleasing to think that they have been rendered, not only viin- 
out sacrifice or effort on her part — but almost without her consciouiness or co-operation. They 
have flowed like a healing virtue from her existence and her example. She has only bad to 
be free; and peaceful, and happy, and prosperous in her freedom, to put down the di^gu'^'*^ 
nhistry of the hireling advocates of power, and to give the strongest encouragement to al» 
ntions of the earth to emuUte her happiness and peace by i'miuting her freedom!" 
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' •' REVENUE, 1824. 

Customs, - '-. 16,500,000 

PuW& lands,* • 

Bank dividends, - - - 

Arrears and repayments, - - - - 



DoIIan. 

16,500,000 

1,600,000 

350,000 

100,000 

* 


Poondi 
Steriiog. 

8,630,000 

850,6^0 
77,000 
22,000 


18,550,000 

1,814,057 

5,122,268 
2,973,927 
5,314,000 


4,079,000 

399,000 

1,127,000 

664,000 

1,169,000 



EXFBNDITURE. 

Civil, diplomdtic, and miscellaneous, - - - - * 
]\Iilitary department, including fortifications,* ordnance, pen- 
sions, army, militia, and Indian departnent, • - - 
Naval service, including gradual increase of the navy, 
Public debt, - - - -..- - - 

' 15,224,252 3,349,000 

The average produce of the* customs may be estimated at from 16,000,000 to 
18,000,000 dollars, and the suqa derived from the sale of public iands at 1,600,000. 
The bank dividends consist of ihe interest of 7,000,000 dollars of capital, vested by 
the government in the national bank* The Post .Office yields about a million of 
dollars a-year ; but it is wholly consumed in supporting the establishment. The 
entire revenue of the United States may be estimated on an average at four millions, 
or four millions and a quarter Sterling ; and the annual expense of the government, 
under the three hetfds of. civil, military, • and naval, at 10,000,000, (2,200,000/.) 
This is at the rate of one dollar per annum for each inhabitant. If we add one dollar 
more for the sums levied by the atate governments, the whole expense of the Ame- 
rican government will be at the rate ortwo dollars for each inhabitant. 

The debt of the United States consists of sums borrowed during the | Debt, 
revolutionary war, and at various subsequent, periods. The debt due by the feder&i 
government, at the close Of the war in 1783, was 42,000,375 dollars. No proper pro- 
vision being made for payment of the interest, and the public revenue often falling 
short of the expenditure, the debt continued to increase, and in 1790 it amounted to 
79,124,464 dollars.* Various measures were taken for its liquidation, but with little 
effect, till about the middle of Mr. Jefierson's administration in 1S05. From that 
period a gradual reduction took place, till it was stopped by the war with England 
iifl912. 

Dcdim. 

In 1812 the amount of the public debt was, 45,035,123 

1q consequence of the loans made during the war, it amounted in 

1816 tot - - - 123,016,375 

Considerable progress has since been made in paying off the debt, and 

on the Ist January, 1824, it was reduced to - - - - - 90,177,962 
And by the operation of a balance accumulating in the treasury, it is 

expected that at the 1st Jan. 1825, it willbe reduced to - - 80,000,000 

•-or 17,600,000/. Sterling, J * 

The duties of customs are levied on foreign articles imported, and are partly ad 
ffl/orcm, and partly according to fixed rates. . The duties oh manufactured goods, of 
Jon, cotton, and woollen, were from 20 to 30 per cent, but have been increased 
rom a fifth to a fourth, by a new tariF established in 1824. 

A standing army is necessarily an object of jealousy in a repubHcan | Army, 
itate ; and as the North Americans have no formidable enemy in their vicinity, and 
U'e at the same time extremely studious of economy in all the branches of their go- 
i^emment,. their oiilitary force has always been kept on a very low scale. By an act 
)f Congress of 3d March, 1815, the strength o^ the regular army was fixed at 9980 
<QeD, viz. eight battalions of artillery, 3200 men ; one regiment light artillery, 660 ; 

• Seybert'a Statistical Annals, p. 720. f Seybcrt, p. 752 

? American Papers, llarcb, 1824. /^^ 

Vol. III.— I i 
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eight regiments of infantry-, 5440 ; and one regiment of riflemen, 686w* In 1821 

was reduced to 6442 men, whose 'pay, clothing, &c. cost the state 1,927,179 dc 

lars, or 299- dollars {£C6) for each individual, officeift and privates. And in Marcl 

1822, its strength, as reported to Congress, was as follows :| — • 

I 
Engineers, , . 23 

Four Regiments of Artillery, , 1977 

Seven do. of Infantry, 8367 

Ordnance men, 53 



5420 



Miihia. I The militia, which constitutes the principal military force of the Uoitj 

States, consists of all the males between the ages, of eighteen and forty- five. ^ 
cording to a return made in the end of 1823, it amounted to 993,281 men. 
American miUtia, as we have already stated, elect their own officers. When ca 
into the field for actnal service, they have the same pay and allowance as the re^ 
army, but are only bound to serve for six months. 

NaiT. I The navy of the United States is small in point of numerical stre 

but 19 perhaps the best i^rganized sxid most efiective«in the world. The unexp 
and astonishing success of their frigates in combats yith British yessels of the s 
class during tlje late war, established at olice the reputation of the American navy 
skill and prowess in the eyes of Europe ; and, the United States, with a very 
ships, already rank high as a naval power. From 1816 to 1821 one million of dol 
was expended annually in building ships of war. Since 1S21 the sum thus apprO] 
ated has been reduced one half. A few ships are always kept in commission, i 
fltationed partly in the West Indies partly in the Mediterranean to keep in check 9 
Barbary powers, atid partly in tlie Pacific. In November, 1B23, the strength ol 
American navy was as Tollows : — 



• « 


In Com- 
mission. 


In brdJJ 
nary. 


Baild. 
ing. 


Ships of the Line, • • 

Frigates, 

Smaller Vessels, . . . 
Steam Frigates, • . . 


1 

8 

12 


, 6 

4 ,' 

2 

3 


5 
5 



This is exclusive of the vessels on the lakes, which consist of two of 74 guns, one 
44, one of 36, one of 32, one of 26, two of 24, eleven smaller vessels, and fourt 
gun-boats — -some being unfinished, and others considerably decayed. . 

A table of the population of the several states will be found annexed to this w<* 
That of the principal towns, in 1820, was as follows: — 



New York, 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 



123,706 

114,410 

62,738 



Boston, . . 
NeW Orleans,^ 
Charleston, • 



43,940 

27,176 

24,780 



• 

Rerigion. | It was reserved for the lawgivers of the United States to make the p'^ 
experiment of dispensing with a state religion. In New Hampshire the legi^^^' ,^ 
is empowered to authorize^ and in Massachusetts the legi^ature is enjoined to ff^ji^ 
the several towns and parishes to make adequate provision at their own expense, i^^ 
support of Protestant ministers. J !But in all the other twenty-two states the supp^ 
of .religion is left entirely to the voluntary zeal of its professors. .The |[®^"j .^^ 
shown that Christianity has a firm hoW in the nature of man, and is rather injurco «^ 
served by those costly estabUshments, which so often abridge or extinguish irec 

t Niles' Register, 30th Msrcb. 1822. 



• Warden, iii. 402. 
The same rule held in Connecticut till it was abolished by the new constitution 
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quiry and liberty of conscience, engender fierce animosities among rival sects, per- 
petuate the errors and dogmas of unenlightened times, apd degrade rehgion into an 
i engine of civil tyranny, or the ally of ignorance and imposture. In the large ton^bs 
^nd populous places of New England, Nevr-York, and Peimsylvania, religious in- 
struction is more faithfully and abundantly dispensed, and religious ordinances are 
more strictly and universally observed than in any other country in the world.* To 
this advaiitage, we may add, that of the peace and harmony which reigns among the 
difibront religious communities, and the entire absence of those jealousies,^ bicker- 
ings, and heart-burnings, which the exaltation of a single sect so invariably creates, 
(n the newly settled districts, where, a small population is spread over a wide surface, 
he means of religious instruction are often deficient, and must be so, even were the 
fealth of an ^tablishment expended in providing them. 

The most numerous sects are the Congregationalists, Baptists, and | Seeti. 
if cthodists. The Congregationalists, or Independents, abound chiefl/ in l^ew En- 
^and, and hfive about 1200 congregations, some of which use organs in their public 
rorship. T^e Baptists, who are most numerous in the middle, southern, and west- 
«m states, had 2727 churches in 1817, and have now afiout 3000; but as their con- 
jregalions in- Now England are ^estimated by Dr. Morse only at 260 persons each, 
fhile those of the Congfegation^sts average about 1000,| the latter are probably 
nore numeroui^xipon ihe whole. The Methodists who abound most in the southern 
md western states, have about 2000 congregations, and display a very active prose- 
yting spirit. The Presbyterians, \vh6se principal strength lies in.the middl^ states^, 
lave about 900 congregations, whick. are classed into presbyteries and synods,, The 
Associate Reformed, or American Burghers,. have about 100 churches, and the Asso* 
^iate Synod, er Antiburghers, about 50 ; but there is a tendency in both these sects 
to coalesce with the Presbyterians. The Dutch Reformed Church, confined to 
N^ew York and New Jersey, bas about 200 churches. The Epi|icopaiians liad 600 
churches, and 846 clergymen,- in 1822,;]; chiefly in the middle antl southern states. 
They are governed by a convocation, consisting of two houses. TheOatholics, who 
are not nun^erous any where but in Maryland, are estimated hy Dr. Morse to amount 
to 75,000. The Quakers have about 190 congregations, chiefly in the middle stated 
The Moravians, Universalists, Mennonists, Cameroniatis^ and other sects, have each 
a few churches; and the Jews have synagogues at^New York, Newport, Philadel- 
phia, Charlestown, and Savannah. The whole number of churches, or religiovs so- 
cieties, in the United States, is prebably not unddt 900, or oi\|e for each 11,000 in- 
habitants. . 

The duties of a clergyman in the United States, are laborious and incessant; thd 
pay arises from )>ew rents, and voluntary contributions, sometimes from small glebes, 
fixed funds, or 4and. It is seldom so large fis to prove a temptation to the worldly- 
minded; but when a congregation is numerous, it. ij generally efficient to support 
the clergyman respectably. ^ In popylous towns it is from '2000 to 4000 dollars, 
(^450 to J@900;) but in country places it is greatly lower, and is somatimes paid in 
kind, or raised by penny-a-week associations. A gratuity varying from five to twenty 
dollars, is usually presented to the clergyman at a marriage. For these slender 
emoluments; the Americans secure the services of a ^ody of moral, futhful, diligent, 
and oflen well-educated clergymen, among whom, fox-jiunting and sinecures, and 
non-residence are unknown. Missionary and Bible societies> and religious institu- 
tions of all kinds, are fully more numerous than in Britain in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The Sabbath in some places is kept from sun-set on Saturdi^, till sun-set on 
Sunday. § 

There are about thirty colleges or universities in the United States, of | coIIqsm* 
which Harvard and Tale are the most celebrated ; but most of these are less perfect 

' See the triumphant reply of Dwight to an Engliah writer, on the supposed ruinou state 
of ren^ion m New England. D wight's Travels, iv. 430. 

t Morse, L 368. ^ Niles' Reg^ter, 1832. 

S For the state of religion in North America, see Morse, i. 206. Warden, chap. 49. Dun- 
em's Travels, (1828) Letter 20. Hodgson, Letters from North Americs, ii. 213—230, md pas- 
tim ; and Dvright's Travels, iv. 309-^56. 
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than the kindred establishments in Europe ; and classical and scientific education is 
generally in a much lower state. Harvard university in Massachusetts, has fifteen 
hterary and six medical professors, — and generally from 300 to 400 students. The 
three terms amount to nine months ia the year, and the vacations to three ; the aca« 
demical course is completed in four years, and the expense of a student's board and 
education is about 500 dollars (JBllO) a year, on the lowest scale. Among the theo- 
logians of this university, Socinianism is almost universally prevalent. Yale coDege, 
in Connecticut, is less richly endowed than Harvard, but enjoys an equal reputation. 
The faculty consists of a president, nine professors, four medical examiners, and sii 
tutors. The students,.except those whose parents live in the town, board within the 
college. At this seminary, the advantages of the English and Scottish systems are 
to a considerable extent combined. The scope for original discussion^ and elegance 
of illustration which lecturing affords, is connected with the more laborious and eilect- 
' iva discipline of tutors apd examinations ; the student^ are not considered as passive 
recipients of knowledge, but are stimulated to the active exercise of their own pow- 
ers. All the classes are subjected to a rigorous examination twice a yetir ; and those 
examinations, with the numerous exercises prescribed, and the severe discipline en- 
forced, drive away the laggard and disorderly members, and indure a respectable pro- 
ficiency in those! who receive degrees at the end of the fourth year. This college 
had 412 students in 1820. Mbst of the other universities and colleges are organized 
on the same principles.* 

sehoob. I Public provisiou to alcss or greater extent^ isinade in almost all the states 
for the support of common schools. In the old states, funds have been set apart for 
this puEpose from time to time out of the public taxes or property. In the new states, 
on|B square mile in every township, or one Ihiriy'sixth p^rt of all the lanl]^ has been 
devoted to the support of common* schoqls, besides seven entire townships for the 
endowment of larger seminaries.' Throughout New England, the means of educa- 
tion are generally ample ; and a grown person unable to read and write can scarcely 
bo found. In .the southern states,' where they were more deficient, a zealous atten- 
tion to the subject has been lately awakened ; and families in sequestered situations 
Unite to procure teachers for the children at a great expense. f But no estate in the 
Union, and no country in the'world, is so amply provided with the means of elemen- 
tary instruction as the state of !^.ew York ; in which, there were, in 1823, no less than 
73S2:epmmon schools, affording education to 400,534 young persons, which rather 
exceeds the fourth p^rt of the witole population. In the middle and eastern states, 
the people are jnore universally educated at present, tjian in any other part of the 
world ; and there is every probability that the western and sotrthem states will soon 
share in the same distinction. It is to this circumstance, io the superior degree of 
comfort the people enjoy, and to the elevatbn of character nourished by their repub- 
lican institutions, tjjat we must attribute the non-esistence of any class in the United 
States to which the term mob, populace, or rabble, can be applied. J 
Liientiixe. | The growth of a native hterature in the United States has been im- 
peded by several causes'. First, the number of well educated persons Hving in idle- 
ness, who cultivate taste, and encourage its cultivation in others, is comparatively 
small. Secondly, the universal addiction to gainful pursuits, and the striking success 
which repays them, dishearten persons from engaging in occupations that do not fill 
the pocket. But thirdly, by far the greatest impediment is the existence of the more 
advanced literature of England, in the very language of the country. Though the 
political cannexion has ceased, the United States, in what regards literature, arc 
nearly as much a province of Britain as Yorkshire or Ireland. So long as British 
writers furnish the standard by which transatlantic works are tried, native Ajnericao 
writers will not receive justice ; and while American publishers can import and re- 
print, without risk or expense, works already stamped with the approbation of British 
critics, and the British public, they will feel the less inclined to engage in the doubtful 

• Duncan's Travels, Letters 3d and 5th. 
t Hodgson's Letters, i. 387. 

* Warden, chap. 48. Morse, passim. Walsh's Appeal, (1819) p. 297. 
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and hazardous speculation of publishing the original products of Atnerican genius. 
Besides, the appetite for knowledge, and the sort of amusement which reading affords, 
like the desire for clothes and luxuries, requires ascertain, and only a certain supply; 
and in the 6ne case, as in the other, when the article can b^ cheaply imported, the 
native manufacture is discouraged. America, however, is rapidly acquiring a litera- 
ture of her own ; and the productions of her press already begin to attract attention 
in Europe. 

In one department of literature, of a humble, indeed, but a most useful description, 
the United States stand unrivalled.. We allude to their Newspaper | wewiptpen. 
press. There were but seven papers published in the United States in 1750 ;* 
but in 1810 there were 359*, (including twenty-five published daily,) which circulated 
22,200,000 copies in the year. In 1823 they had increased to the astonishing num- 
ber of 598 according to the following table published in New York. 

PerioMeal Press of the 

In Maine, - - - - ' - 12 

New Hampshire, - - - 11 

Massachusetts, • - - - 85 

Rhode Island, - - ' - - 9 

Connecticut, - - - - 23 

Vermont, ----- 8 

New York, ^ ' - - - 137 

New Jersey, - - - - 18 

Pennsylvania, - - - - 110 

Delaware, - - - . 4 

Maryland, . - - - 22 

Virginia, ----- 35 

North Caroliiia, - -* - - 10 

South Carolina, - - - - 12 



United States 


in 1823. 








Georgia, - 
Ohio, 


- 


tm 


- 


14 

48 


Indiana, -. 


- 


- 


- 


12 


Illinois, - 


. 


- 


— 


5 


Missouri; - 


— — • 


• 


— 


6 


Eentuqky, 
Tennessee, 


- 


* 


— 


18 
15 


Mississippi, 
Alabama, - 


^ • 


• 


- 


7 
10 


Louisiana, 


m m 


m 


. 


8 


Michigan, - - 
District of Columbia, 


4 
^ 


• 


1 
8 



Total, 



598 



The number of copies circulated in the year, by these journals, probably exceeds 
thirty millions. In the British isles in 1821, with twenty millions of people, the number 
of newspapers was estimated to be 284, and the copies printed annually 23,600,000.'!' 
The whole of continental Europe, containing 160 millions of inhabitants, where the 
press is chained down by royal and priestly jealousy,, certainly does not support half 
the number of journals which exist in the United States alone. They are superfi- 
cial observers who attach a small importance to this humble branch of literature. 
Though none of the American papers equal the best of those published in London, 
the periodical press of the United States taken altogether, is the most powerful engine 
for diffusing mercantile, political, and general information, for stimulating the activity, 
and operating on the minds and morals of the pjpople, which has ever existed in any 
country. No duty is paid, either-on the papers themselves, or on the advertisements 
they publish. The price of a weekly paper is about two dollars per annum, or two- 
pence each number; that of a daily paper from eight to ten dollars,. or one penny 
halfpenny each number. A single pa{)er sent by post pays one cent (a halfpenny) 
Tor any distcmce under 100 miles, and a cent and a half for all greater distances ; and 
pamphlets may be transmitted by post at the same expense.^ 

The following are the dates of a few of the principal events in the history of the 
United States. 

1607. First settlement made by the English. . ^ 

1776. July 4. . The indej>ei|denQe of th^ United States proclaimed. 

1782. Nov. 30. Peace concluded with Great Briton. 

1787. Sept. 17. Federal Oonstitution framed. 

1789. March 4. Inauguration of George Was&ingtou as president 

• Dwiafht'g Travels, iv. 345. 

t JLord John RuBsel's Speech onBefbrm, April 1822^ p. 42. 

% In 1825 the postage on pamphletB was increased in a small degree.—PMA EtU 
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1797. March 4. Inauguration of John Adams as president 

1801. Thomas Jefferson as president 

1809. ^ James Madison as president. 

1812. June 18. War declared against Britain. 

1814. Dec: 24. Peace concluded. 

1817. Inauguration of James Monroe as president. 



Table of the Population of the United States in 1790, 1800, l810,aDd 1820, 

AOOORDINO TO THE RETURNS. 



• 

states or Territories. 


• 

Population including Slaves. 


• 

Slaves. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810; 


1820. 


In 1790. 


In 1820. 


Vermont • . . . 


85,539 


154,465 


217,895 


235,764 


16 




New Hampshire . . 


141,885 


183,858, 


2 1 4,460 


244,161 


158 




Maine . . .'•..,. 


96,5*40 


151,719 


228,706 


298,335 


. . 




Massachusetts . 




378,787 


422,845 


472,040 


.523,287 


a . 




Rhode Island 




68,825 


69,122 


76,931 


83,059 


948 


48 


Connecticut 




237,946 


251,002 


261,942 


275,248 


2,764 


97 


New York . . 


■ 


340,120 


586,050 


959,049 


1,372,812 


21,324 


10,088 


New Jersey . . 




184^139 


211,149 


245,562 


277,575 


14,423 


7,557 


Pennsylvania 




434,373 


602,548 


810,091 


1,049,458 


3,737 


211 


Delaware • . 




59,094 


64,273 


72,674 


72,749 


8,887 


• 4,509 


Maryland . . 




319,728 


349,692 


380,546 


40^,350 


103,036 


107,398 


Virginia . . 




747,610 


886,149 


974,622 


1,065,366 


292,627 


425,153 


Kentucky . . 




73,677 


220,959 


406,511 


564,317 


12,430 


126,731' 


North Carolina . .. 


393,751 


478,103 


555,500 


638,829 


100,572 


205,017 


South Carolina . . 


240,073 


345,591 


415,115 


502,741 


107,094 


258,475, 


Georgia 


82,548 


162,686 


252,433 


340,989 


29,264 


149,656 
69,064 


Louisiana . . , . • 


. . 


. • 


76,556 


153y407 


a . 


Tennessee , . . . 


^ 


105,602 


261.727 


422,813 


' • « 


80,097 


Ohio 






230,760 
24,5^0 


581,434 






Indiana . . . . . 




^ 


147,178 


• 


190 


Illinois ..... 


S.'36,691 




12,282 


55,211 




917 


Missouri .... 
Arkansas .... 


» 


Y 59,886 


I 20,845 


66,586 
14,273 




10,222 
1,617 


Michigan .... 


^ 




4,762 


8,896 






District of Columbia . 


. ■ 


• 14,093 


24,023 


33,039 




6,377 


Mississippi .... 


. . 


a 


40,352 


75,448 




32,8U 


Alabama .... 
Total . ... 


a . 


. . 


a . 


127,901 




41,879 
1,538,118 


3,921,326 


5,319,762 


7,239,903 


9,668,226 


694,280 


Florida (supposed) . 
Slaves ..... 


• 
694,280 


889,881 


1,165,441 


10,000 






9,648,226 


1,538,1 r^ 


Free Persons • . . 


3,227,046 


4^429^81 


6,074,562 


8,110,108 
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Table showing the Extent^ Population^ and Repre$entaHon of each State, and the 
Proportion yUs Inhabitants engaged respectively in Agriculture^ Manufactures^ 
and Commerce^ according to the census of 1820. 



States and Tenito 


ries. * Square 
' miles. 


• 

Popula- 
tion. 


Ac^cul- 
ture. . 


Manafac- 
tures. 


• 


tion in each 
ire mile. 


t 


li 

9! u 








• 


• 


1 


Popula 


B 

m 


Reprc 
fo 


States. 












Maine . . , 


. . 32,000 


. 298,335 


55,041 


7,643 


4,297 


H 


2 


7 


New Hampshire 


9,280 


•244,161 


52,384 


8,699 


1,068 


26 


2 


6 


Vermont . ^ 


. . ,10,200 


'235,764 


50,951 


8,484 


776 


23 


2 


5 


Massachusetts . 


*. . 7,800 


523,287 


63,460 


33,466 


13,301 


67 


2 


.13 


Rhode Island . 


1,360 


83,059 


12,559 


6,091 


1,162 


61 


2 


2 


Connecticut • . 


4,670 


275,248 


50;5 1 8 


17,541 


3,581 


59 


2 


6 


XewYork . '. 


46,200 


1,372,812 


247>648 


60,038 


9,113 


30 


2 


34 


New Jersey . . . 


. • 6,900 


277,575 


40,811 


15,941 


1,830 


40 


2 


6 


Pennsjivania 


43,950 


1,049^458 


140,801 


(50,215 


7,083 


24 


2 


26 


Delaware • , 


, . 2,060 


72j749 


13,259 


2,821 


533 


35 


2 


1 


Maryland . . 


10,800 


407,350 


79,135 


18,640 


4,771 


38 


2 


9 


Virginia . . . 


64,000 


1,065,366 


276,422 


32,336 


4,509 


17 


2 


22 


North Carolina 


. • 43,800 


638,829 


174,196 


11,844 


2,551 


15 


2 


13 


South Caroling 


30,080 


502,741 


166,707 


6,747 


2,684 


ir 


2 


9 


Georgia - . . 


. . 58,200 


340,989 


101,185 


3,557 


2,139 


6 


2 


7 


Alabama • . . 


. . 50,800 


127,901 


30^642 


1,412 


452 


2J 


2 


2 


Mississipp i . < 


. , 45,350 


75,448 


22,033 


650 


294 


If 


2 


1 


Louisiana . . 


. . 48,000 


153,407 


53,941 


6>04^1 


6,251 


3 


2 


3 


Tennessee • . 


. \ . 41,300 


422^813 


101,919 


7,860 


882 


10 


2 


9 


Kentucky . . 


, . 39,000 


.564,317 


132,161 


11,779 


1,617 


14) 


2 


12 


Ohio . • . , 


. . 38,500 


581,434 


110,991 


18,956 


1,495 


15 


2 


14 


Indiana . . 


. . 36,250 


147,178 


61,31^ 


3)229 


429 


4 


2 


3 


Illinois • • . 


. . 59,000 


55,211 


12,395 


1,007 


233 


I 


2 


1 


Missouri . . . 


. , 60,300 


66,586 


.14,247 


1,952 


495 


1 


2 


1 


TERRITORIES 


















Michigan 


" . 33,750 


8,896 


1,468 


196 


392 


i 






Arkansas 


. . 121,000 


14,273 


3,6 1 3 


179 


79 


\ 






Florida . . 


, . 57,750 
















North- West terr 


itory 144,000 


* 














Missouri tcrritoi 


py 930,000 
















Columbia territo 


try 288,000 
















District of Colu 


mbia 100 


33,039 


853 


2,184 


512 


330 




212 


Totals . 


. . 2,364,400 


9,638,226 


2,170,646 


349,506 


72,493 




48 



&56 
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Population of the United States^ aooording to the Census ov 1820. 



• 


Free white 


Free white 


Free 


• 


Other 




states and Territories. 


males. 


females. 


people of 


Slaves. 


per- 


Total. 








colour. 




sons. 




Maine ...... 


149^195 


148,145 


■ 929 


. a 


66 


298,335 


New Hampshire 


, • 




119,210 


124,026 


786 


. • 


139 


244^161 


Vermont . . . . 






117,310 


117,536 


918 


• . 


. 


235,764 


Massachusetts 


• 




•' _ 


252,154 


264,265 


6,740 


. . 


128 


523,287 


Rhode Island 








38,492 


40,921 


3,554 


48 


44 


83,059 


Connecticut • 








1 30,807 


136,374 


7,870 


97 


loo 


275,248 


New York . 


. 






679,551 


653,193 


29,279 


10,08B 


701 


1,372,312 


New Jersey . . 








129,619 


127,790 


1 2,460 


7,557 


149 


277,575 


Pennsylvania 








516,618 


500,476 


30,202 


^11 


1951 


1,049,45S 


Delaware . , 








27,905 


27,377 


12,958 


4,509 


• 


72,749 


Maryland . . 


« 






131,743 


128,479 


39^730 


107,398 


. 


407,350 


Virginia . . , 








304,73 1 


298,343 


36,889 


425,153 


250 


1,065,366 


North Carolina . 








209,644 


209,55^ 


14,612 


205,017 


. 


638,829 


South Carolina 








120,934 


116,506 


6,826 


258,475 


• 


502,741 


Georgia . ... 








98,404 


91,162 


•1,763 


• 149,656 


4 


340,989 


Alabama . . 










45,839 


39,612 


571 


41,879 


. 


•1^7,901 


Mississippi 










23,286 


1^90 


458 


32,814 


a 


75,448 


Louisiana 










41,332 


32,051 


10,476 


69,064 


484 


153,407 


Tennessee 










173,600 


166,325 


2,739 


80,097 


52 


422,813 


Kentucky 










223,696 


210,948 


2,759 


126,732 


182 


564,317 


Ohio . . , 










300,607 


275,965 


i 4,723 


• • 


139 


581,434 


Indiana • . 










76,649 


69,109 


• 1,230 


190 


• 


1'47,178 


Illinois . , 






I •« 




29,401 


24,387 


457 


917 


49 


. 55,211 


Missouri . , 










31,001 


24>987 


347 


10,222 


29 


66,586| 


Michigan Territory . 




5,383 


3,208 


174 


. . 


131 


8,896 


Arkansas Territory , 




6,971 


5,608 


59 


1,617 


18 


14,273 


District of Columbia . 




11,171 


1 1 ,443 


4,048 


6,377 


. 


33,039 


• 










3,995,253 


3,866^682 


233,55.7 


1,538,118 


4616 


9,638,226 



The population of the North-West and Missouri Territories are not given separately in the 
census. Florida was not annexed to the United States when the census was taken. It is sop* 
posed that it contains 10,000 inhabitanU. 

• This should be 144,317. See note p. 226. 
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Table ofilu Amount ofth% VahAotioru of Land$, Loi$, and Dwdlinr-Uouiet, and 
of Slaves, in the severed Stales, made under the Ads of Congress of the 2id July, 
1813, and 9th January, 1815, a^ returned and revised by the Board of Principal 
Assessors, with the corresponding Valuatians in 1799. 



STATES. 


VmIm •t bowes, lands, 
and ilavM. as levised 
and equalised hf tne 
principal assasMwi In 
Jtu and isif . 


Value of houes and lands 
aficff deduetinr esii- 
mated rakie of daTCs.* 


ValoaoriKNisn ficlands 
in 1790- 


Avenge nJoe of 
lanos jper acrt, 
indttdmr bottm 
,thenNin.T 


iVew Hampshire 


838,745,974 


838,745,074 


223,175,046 


89 


Massachusetts 


143,765,560 


143,765,560 


83,992,468 


18 


Rhode Island . 


20,907,766 


20,907,766 


11,066,357 


39 


Connecticut . 


88,534,971 


• 88,534,971 


48,313,424 


34 


Vermont . . 


32,461,120 


32,461,120 


16,723,173 


6 40 


New York . . 


273,120,900 


269,370,900 


100,380,796 


1,6 50 


S'ew Jersey 


98,612,083 


95,899,333 


36,473,899^ 


35 


Pennsylvania . 


346,633,889 


346,633,889 


102,145,900 


29 


Delaware . . 


14,493,620 


13,449,370 


6,234,413 


13 


Maryland . . 


122,577,572 


106,490,638* 


32,372^290 


20 

• 


i^irginia . . 


263,737;699 


165,60.8,199 


71,225,127 


4 15 


^orth Carolina 


93,723,031 


51,517,031 


30,842,372 


2 ^0 


South Carolina 


123,416,512 


74,325,262 


17,465,012 


8 


[jcorgia . . . 


57,792,158 


31,487,658 


12,061,137 


3 50 


3hlo . . . 


61,347.215 


61,347,215 






K.eniucky . . 


87,018,837 


66,878^587 


21,408,090 


4 


Fennessee . . 


35,408,052 


24,233,750 


6,134,108 


6 




1,990,296,961 


1,631,657,224 


619,977,247 



Louisiana is not included in the above table, the returns beings inconplete. 



\blk of Manufactures of the United States, according to returns maioe 

TO THE Marshals in 1810. 



The value as distributed among the states was as follows 



ilaine, . . ^ 
*Ic\? Hampshire, 
'^ermont, " . 
rlassachusettSy 
thode Island, 
'onnecticut, . 
s'ew York, 
^'cw Jersey, « 
Pennsylvania, . 
)elaware, . . 
Maryland, . . . 
"Virginia, . . 
)hio, . • . 
Kentucky, . . 



2,138,000 
8,135,000 
4,325,000 

17,516,000 
3,080,000 
5,901,000 

14,569,000 
4,703,000 

32,08^,000 

990,000 

6,454,000 

1 1 ,447,000 
1,987,000 
4,121,000 



North Carolina, . • 
Tennessee, . . • . 
South Carolinsi • 
Georgia, .... 
Mississippi Territory, 
Orleans Territory, 
Louisiana Territory, 
Indiana Territory, 
Illinois Territory, 
Michigan Territory, 
Columbia District, . 



5,323,000 

2,703,000 

2,174;000 

2,744,000 

314,000 

814,000 

35,000 

72,000 

37,000 

. 719,000 



Total— dollars, \ 1 27,694,602 



• As the value of slaves is different in diflcrent states, and the number of sUves rained cannot 
•e ascertained from the returns of the assessor^ the value of houses and lands iji most of the 
lave liolding esUtes cannot be ascerUined with precision. It is believed that the valuations 
aide in most of the sUtes, and particularly those in the south, in 1799, were considerably under 
be real value. * 

\ In this calculation the number of acres is taken from the returns of 1and» valued in each 
tite in 1799, the returns of the quantity of lands valued in 1814 and 1815, being in some of 
be sUtes incomplete. (FitkinAp* 373.) 

• Mr. Tench Coxe, SecreUry to the Treasury, showed that, allowing for short raturiM, and 
Dperfect returns, the true amount should be about 172,762,676 dollars. 

Vol. hi.— K k 
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Tablb or THS Mavvfaoturks or Unitkd Statbs, oomtiiiuso. 
The following are the most prominent particular! 2 



Goods manufactured by the 

loom, • 39,500,000 

Machinery of various kinds, 6, 100,000 
Hatsi . 4,300,000 



Iron manufacturei • • . 14,36O/>00 

Leather, ITfiOOfiOO 

Distilled,8c fermented liquors 16,530,000 
Wooden manufactures, • 5,54O/)O0 



CoTTOH or Domestic G&owth Exportbd rROJf 1805 to 1817. 



Tears. 


Sea Uland. 


Upland. 


Value. 




Ponifc 


Fottmlt. 


DoUui. 


1805- 


8,787,659 


' 29,602,428 


9,445.000 


1806 


6,096,083 


29,561,383 


8,332,000 


1807 


8,926,011 


55,018,448 


14,232,000 


•1808 


949,051 


9,681,394 


2,221,000 


1809 


8,654,213 


42,326,042 


8,515,000 


1810 


8,604,078 


84,657,384 


15,108,000 


18lt 


8,029,576 ' 


54,028,660 


9,652,000 


1812 


4,367,806 


24,519,571 


3,080,000 


1813 


4,134,849 


14,975,167 


2,324,000 


1814 


2,520,338 


15,208,669 


2,683,000 


1815 


8,449,951 


74,548,796 


17,529,000 


1816 


9,900,326 


72,046j790 


24,106,000 


1817 






22,628,000 



Table or Exports or oERTAfN Classes or Dombstio Produobi at three 

DirrERENT PERIODS. 



' ■ " # ' , , ■■ ■ . 


1804. 


1810. 


1816. 


■ 

Exports. of Articles, the Produce of the 
Forest, Timber, Ashes, Bark, Firs, &c. 


Dollars. 
4,630,000 

12,250,000 

4,300,000 
3,420,000 


DoUan* 
4,978,000 

10,750,000 

2,169,000 
1,481,000 


Dollaa. 
7,293,000 

13,150,000 

2,093,000 
1,331,000 


Flour« Rice* 8cc 




Pork, Hides^ Butter, 8cc. . . ... . 

- Pmrlnrr nf tlir ^ra Oil Fivli 9rr 





Tablb or the Toukaoe or bach Statb, akd or tbe wholb Union, in 1S21. 



Maine, 122,856 

New Hampshire, . . . \ 23,335 

Massachusetts, .... 316,069 

Rhode Island, 39,314 

Connecticut, • . • . . 45,724 

New York, 244,338 

New Jersey, 34,533 

Pennsylvania, ^ 83,575 

Delaware, 10,043 

Maryland, 125,149 

District of Columbia, . . . 24,677 

Registered tonnage employed in foreign trade, * 
Enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in coasting trad^, 
Ditto ditto in fisheries, 



Virginia, 63,326 

North Carolina, . . • • . 38,864 

South Carolina, 39,944 

Georgia, *. . 14,663 

Mississippi, 6,1SI 

Louisiana, 38,813 

Kentucky and Ohio, ... S9B 

Michigan, 665 



1,263,618 



6 19,029 

588,014 

55,575 



1,262,618 
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Table of Imports or ths Uniteo Statks for 1821. 



Countries. 



Mercbaodttc. 






Bullion and 
Specie. 



Total. 



Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Denmark and Norway • . • 

Holland 

British Islands ...... 

Gibraltar 

Hanse Towns 

France • 

Spain 

Portugal ....•.• 
Italy and Malta . . . . • 
Austria 

Total EuROPB . . • . 

British ports 

Teneriffe . 

Madeira 

Fayal 

Bourbon ....... 

Cape de Verd ..'... 
Turkey > Levant, and Egypt . 
Generally 

Total ArRiox . . . • 

Dutch ELast Indies . . . . 

British . ....... 

Manilla and Philippine Islands 

China - 

Generally ...... 

Total Asia • . . . 

British Colonies .... 

Florida ....... 

Honduras ...... 

Total North America 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch • . ^ . . , . 

British • 

Hayti 

French 

Spanish 

Cuba 

Generally 

Total West Indies . 

Spanish 

Brazil • ...... 

South Seas 

Total South America 

Uncertain Ports .... 

Total Imports . . . 



• ♦ 



1,853,000 

1,000 

750,000 

.16,000 

587,000 

34,439,000 

631,000 

800,000 

4,125,000 

516,000 

315,000 

618,000 

133,000 



10,000 

l,3i52,000 
648,000 
603,000 
190,000 
865,000 

36,000 
141,000 
355,000 

98,000 



34,682,000 



5,000 

265,000 

180,000 

137,000 

10,000 

33,000 

305/)00 

63,000 



996,000 



134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,113,000 

133,000 



5,015,000 



403,000 
163,-000 
135,000 



701,000 



3 1 ^,000 

1,674,000 

755,000 

136,000 

1,743,000 

865,tX)0 

614,000 

5,433,000 

4,000 



11,530,000 



985,000 

585,000 

34,000 



1,604,000 



4/)00 



4,288,000 



3,000 

10,000 
1,000 

33,000 
91,000 
68,000 



304,000 



89,000 
27,000 
81,000 



197,000 



393,000 
310,000 
106,000 
801,000 
504,000 
36,000 
13,000 

i,t63,ooor 



3,326,OdO 



139,000 
30,000 



149,000 



1,853,000 

1,000 

760,000 

16,000 

1,939,000 

25,087,000 

1,334,000 

990,000 

4,990,000 

543,000 

356,000 

073,000 

330,000 



38,970,000 



7,000 
265,000 
190,000 
138,000 
10/)00 
64,000 
396,000 
1 30,000 



1 ,200,600 



134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,1 13,000 

133,000 



5,015,000 



492,000 
190,000 
316,000 



898,000 



611,000 

1,984,000 

861,000 

937,000 

3,346,000 

901,000 

637,000 

6,585,000 

4,000 



14,746,000 



1,114,000 

605,000 

34,000 



1,753,000 



4,000 



54,533,000 8,064,000 



63,586,000 
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Tablk ot Exports of th« United States for 1821 



Countries 



Domestic. 
Produce. 



Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Holland • 

British Islands 

Gibraltar 

Hanse Towns 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

luly and Malta 

Austria . 

Generally 

Total EuRopK .... 

British ports 

Tenerifte • . 

Madeira 

Fayal » • 

Bourbon 

Cape de Verd 

Turkey, Levant, and Egypt 
Generally 

Total Africa .... 

Dutch East Indies .... 

British 

Manilla and Philippine Islands 

French 

China * . . 

Generally 

Total Asia 

British Colonies ..... 

Others 

Florida •••..... 

Honduras . 

North-West Coast .... 
Newfoundland and Fisheries . 

Total North America . 

Swedish . . '. 

Danish 

Dutch 

British 

Hayti •••%.... 

French 

Cuba 

Spanish 

Generally 

Total West Indies . . 

Spanish . 

[Brazil 

iSouth Seas . 



Total South America 
Total Exports . 



. U8,000 
154,000 
166,000 

1,955,000 

18,634,000 

956,000 

1,536,000 

5,169,000 
349,000 
148,000 
410,000 
32,000 
1 84,000 



Freign 
Produce. 



Bullion snd 
Specie. 



SO 1 ,000 
63,00f) 
360,000 
1,739,000 
209,000 
482,000 
597,000 
347,000 
171,000 

690,000 

308,000 

1 1 ,000 



29,83 1, 000 f 5,498,000 



10,000 
74,000 
193,000 
27,000 
19,000- 
22,000 
3 1 ,000 
85,000 



46 1 ,000 



133,000 

32,000 

1,000 

6,000 

889,000 

32,000 



593,000 



2,010,000 

12,000 

300,000 

100,000 

94,000 



2,516,000 



507,000 

1,316,000 

533,000 

265,000 

1,741,000 

847,000 

2,950,000 

175,000 

513,000 



8,847,000 



508,000 

885,000 

40,000 



•1,433,OOU 



43,671,000 



5,000 

42,000 

25,000 

1 1 ,000 

2,000 

8,000 

407,000 

42,000 



542,000 



324,000 

49,000 

20,000 

• 2,000 

►5-10,000' 

26,000 



931,000 



2,000 

46,000 

107,000 

283,000 
5,000 



443,000 



53,000 
471,000 
1 1 6,000 

469,000 

49,000 

1,326,000 

34,00C 

47,000 



2,565,00(; 



475,000 

340,000 

3 1 ,000 



846,000 



10,825,000 



1,934,000 
32,000 

12,000 



1,978,000 



7,000 
2,000 

21,000 



30,000 



1,258,000 

1,885,000 

190,000 

3,392,000 
1,155,000 



7,880,000 



4,000 



4,000 



15,000 
34,000 

60,0Q0 

265,000 



374,000 



55,000 
157,000 



212,000 



10,478,000 



Total. 



629,000 
217,000 
526,000 
3,694,CO0 
20,777,000, 
1, 470,000 
2,133,00cv 
5,528,000 
5 40,000 1 
148,000, 
1,100,000 
340,000] 
195,000 

37,297,000 ' 

. 15,000 
123,000- 
220,0001 
38,000 1 
42,000 
30,000 
438,000 
127,00 r. 

1,033,000 

~l,715,00v' 
1,966,000 
211^00 
8,000 ' 
4,291,000. 
1,213,000 ; 

9,404,000 i 

2,012,000' 

58,000' 

40 1 ,000 

100,000' 

377,000. 

5,000 

c 

2,963,00u ' 

*560,OL.u! 

1 ,802,000 
683,00n 
265,(500 

2,270,000 
896,000 

4,541,000' 

209,000 

560,0^2 

11,786,000 

1,038,000 

1,382,000 

71,000 

64,974.000 

2,491,000 
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Tahh of th$ Exports of th§ United States, from 1800 to 1821. 



Tcsn. 


Kxport*. 


Domestic QHwth, Fro- 
duee, or Mftnufketnret. 


Foreign* 


1800 


70,971,780 


81,840,903 


39,120,877 


1801 


. 94,115,925 


46,377,792 


46,642,723 


1802 


72.483,160 


26,182,173 


35,774,971 


1803 


55,800,033 


42,205.961 


13,594,072 


1804 


77,699,074 


41,467,477 


36,231,597 


1805 


95,566,021 


* 42,387,002 


53,179,015 


1806 


101,536,963 


41,253,727 


60.283.236 


1807 


108,343,150 


48.699,692 


59,643,558 


1808 


22,430,960 


9>433,546 


12,997,414 


1809 


52,203,283 


31,405,702 


20,797,531 


1810 


66,757,970 


42,366,675 


24,391,295 


1811 


61,316,833 


45,294,043 


, 16,022,790 


1812 


38,527,236 


30,032,109 


8,495,127 


1813 


27,855,997 


25.008,152 


2,847,845 


1814 


6,927,441 


6,782,273 


145,169 


1815 


52,557,75^ 


45,974,403 


6,583.350 


1816 


81,920,452 


' 64,781,896 


17,138,556 


1817 


87,671,566 


68,313,500 


19,358,069 


1818 


93,281,133 


73,854,437 


19,426,696 


1819 


70,142,521 


. 50,976,838 


19,165,683 


1820 


.69,691,669 


51,683,640 


18,008,029 


1821 


64;974,382 


43,671,894 


21,302,488 



The imports have not been regularly publiehed. 
Table of Post Office EstahlisKment of the United States^ from 1790 to 1821, 



Yeftrt. 


Post omeesk 


Po«t Roiids. 


Recpipta. 


Expenses. 






Miles. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1790 


75 


1,875 


57,*935 


32,140 


1791 


89 


1,905 


46,294 


36,697 


1792 


195 


5,642 


67,444 


54,531 


1793 


209 


5,642 


104,747 


72,040 


1794 


450 


11,984 


128,947 


89,973 


1795 


453 


13,207 


160,620 


117,893 


1796 


468 


13,207 


195,067 


131,572 


1797 


554 


16,180 


213,998 


150,114 


1798 


639 


16,180 


232,977 


179,104 


1799 


677 ' 


16,180 


264,846 


188,038 


1800 


903 


20,817 


280,804 


213,994 


• 1801 


1,052 


22,809 , 


320.443 


255,151 


1802 


1,114 


25,315 


327,045 


281.996 


1803 


1 .258 


25,315 


351,823 


322,364 


1804 


.1,405 


29,556 


389,450 


337,502 


1805 


1,558 


31,076 


421,373 


377,367 


1806 


1,710 


33,431 


446,106 


413,573 


1807 


1,848 


33,755 


478,763 


453,885 


1808 


1,944 


34,035 


460,564 


462.828 


1809 


2,012 


34,035 


506,634 


498,012 


1810 


2,i300 


36,406 


551,684 


495,969 


1811 


2,403 


36,-406 


587,247 


499,099 


1812 


2,610 


39,378 


649,208 


540,165 


1813 


• • • 


39,540 


'703,155 


681,012 


1814 


• • • 


41,736 


730,370 


727,126 


1815 


3.000 


43,966 


1,043,065 


748,121 


1816 


3,460 


48,976 


961,782 


a04,022 


1817 


3,659 


52,689 


1,002,973 


916,515 


1818 


3,618 


59,473 


1,130,235 


1,035,832 


1819 


4,000 


68,586 


1,204,737 


1,117,861 


1820 


4,500 


73,492 ' 


1,111,927 


1,160,926 


1821 


4,976 


79,808 


1,029,102 


1,165,481 
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Table of lh§ Public Debt^ Rnenui, and ExprnHture of ih» United. SialMS^ from 1791 

io 1822.* 



Tetn. 


Public Debt. 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 




Dollars. 


. Dollars. 


Dollars. 


1791 


75,169,974 


4,771,342 


3.797,436 


1792 


76,373,767 


8,772,458 


8,962,920 


1793 


77,587,997 


6,450,195 


6,479,977 


1794 


75,996,170 


9,439,855 


9,041^93 


1795 


78,149,937 


9,515,758 


10.151,240 


1796 


81 ,642,272 


8.740.329 


8,367,776 


1797 


80,934,023 


8,758,780 


8,625,877 


1798 


78,494,165 


8,179,170 


8,583.618 


1799 


77,399,909 


12,546,813 


11,002,396 


1800 


81,633,325 


12,413,978 


11,952,534 


1801 


82,000,167 


12,945,455 


12,273,376 


1802 


78,754,568 


14995,793 


13,270,487 


1803 


74,731 ,922 


11,064,097 


11,258,983 


1804 


85,353,643 


1 1,826,307 


12,615,113 


1805 


80,534,058 


13,560,693 


13,598,309 


1806 


74,542,957 


15,559,931 


15,021,196 


1807 


67,731,645 


16,398,019 


11,292,292 


1808 


64,742.326 


17,060,661 


16,762,702 


1809 


56,732,379 


7,773,473 


13,867,226 


1810 


53,156,532 


12,134,214 


13,309,994 


1811 


47,855,070 


14,422,634 


13,592,604 


1812 


45,035,123 


22,639,032 


22,279,121 


1813 


55,907,45^ 


40,524,844 


39,190,520 


1814 


80,986,291 


34,878,432 


38,547,915 


1815 


99«824,410 


51,283,946 


25,522,089 


1816 


123,016,375 


36,743,573 


23,546,341 


1817 


115,807.805 


24,387,983 


14,958,539 


1818 


99.107,346 


26,095,200 


13,563,069 


1819 


92,648,177 


21,435,700 


16,068,215 


1820 


88,899,333 


15,284,546 


14,224,403 


1821 


89,214,236 


14,264,000 


• 10,929,174 


1822 


93,424,000 • 


19,745,409 


18,278,653 


1823 


91,344,000 







* Public Debt, BecetpUt and Expendituree. 
The Public debt, Jan. 1, 18279 was as follow*: 

Six per cent, 5531,838,532 75 

Five per cent, - - • - - 12,792,000 2i« 

Four and a half per cent, 15,994,06411 

Three per cent, 13,296,247 70 

73,^0,844 76 
Against this is to be placed 7 millions of stock ofthe Bank of the United SUtes, 
worth atleast 8,250,000 00 

• ^, 

865,670,844 76 
The amount of principal redeemed in 1826 was 27,067,039 36 ; and as much, 
and probably more, will be redeemed every year hereafter until the debt 
is paid. 

KECZIPTS. XXPSlfDmrilKS. 

1825. »28,r87,455 15 g23,585,804 72 

1826. 31.087,582 93 24,662,043 96 
Those receipts include loans and baTances in the Treasury. 

See report of 30th March, 1826. 
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THE DESCMPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED- 

Mexico eomprites JWw Mexico and Ae CimMifhOenerahhip of Ouatimala. — General 

Phyncal'Vescripium. 



Otaeni 
•ketch of 
SpanMh 



Gmt 

diTinou. 



Wb are now about to survey; in succession, the vast possessions of 
the Spanish nation, or their revolted descendants, in the two Americas; 
— possessions comprehended between lat. 43** 34' south, and 37° 48' 
north, which equal in length the whole of Africa, and surpass in extent the immense 
countries in Asia that acknowledge the dominion of Great Britahi and Russia. The 
missionaiy establishment of San Francisco, on the coast of New California, forms the 
most northerly point; and the most southerly extremity inhabited by the Spaniards is 
Fort MauUn, on the coast of Chili, oqpposite to Chiloe : for the establishment of the Port 
of Soledad, situated eight degrees more to the south, m the group of the Malouine or 
Falkland islands, whither the criminals, condemned at Monte- Video, are annually 
transported, cannot be looked upon as a permanent settlement, because it is not per- 
mitted to send women thither. Some families of Spanish descent, nevertheless, are 
Btill to be met with in the Island of Cayljn, or QuHan, in 43° 34' of south latitude. 
The Spanish language, then, is diffused in America over an extent of country more 
than a thousand leagues in length ; and the whole of these regions, peopled by more 
than thirteen millions of inhabitants,* communicated with each other, previously to 
the late troubles, by a regular establishment of jto^ts, extending from Paraguay to the 
north-west coast of America. 

This transatlantic Spain, far more interesting in many points of view than its Eu- 
ropean metropolis, will supply us with abundant materials for an historical and physi- 
cal description, which, however, ought first of all to be preceded by a physical and 
topographical account of the great divisions of which it is composed. 

But, amongst these very complicated, and very confused divisions, 
which ought we to adopt? In a military and executive point of view, the 
dominions of the king of Spain in America were formerly divided into nine great 
govemmentSy which may be considered as independent of each other, and which, 
within the last twelve years, hav« actually resolved themselves into separate states, 
of difierent forms of government, and totally independent of each other, or of the 
mother country* Their topography, however, can only be comprehended by employ* 
ing the subdivisions and limits anciently prescribed. Of these divisions, five, namely, 
the vice-royalties of Peru and of New Grenada, and the captain-generalships of Gua- 

XXrOSTt^ TXP0ST9. 

1825. 99,535,38Cr 96,340,075 

Year ending 30th Sept 1895. 

1826. 78,000,000 85,000,000 

The increase -of exports and imports in 1825 was occasioned by temporary causes. Owing 
to a fraudulent plan of speculation in England, the price of cotton was nominally advanced to 
an exorbitant degree, and caused an enormous increase in the inToice amounts at the ports of 
the United States. These prices were never realized. The imports were increased by large 
ihipmente, made chiefly in England, to anticipate the increase of duties kdd by the new tariff. 

The amount of Cotton exported in 

1825, was 176,000,000 Ibft., invoiced at . . . - . ^36,000,030 

1826, w«s 192,000,000 lbs., invoiced at 24,000,000 

According^ to the estimate of the Secretai^ of the Treasury, one-fourth of all the cotton 

g^o wn in the United States is manufactured in the country, this would be 64,000,000 lbs. This 
one-fourth of the cotton, when manufactured, produces to the United States more in value 
than all the returns of the other three-fourths, w.hich are exported. 

The domestic n^uods, exported in the year 1826, amounted to {$6,000,000. 

* At present 1824, they are computed to exceed seventeen millions. 
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timalay Porto Rico, and the Caraccat, are completely situated within the torrid zone; 
the four others, namely, the vice-royalties of Mexico and Buenos- Ayres, as well ai 
the captainships of Chili and the Havannah, which, comprehends the Floridas, are 
partly situated without the two tropics. As the geographical latitude, howxver, 
exerts infinitely less influence over the fertility and productions of these beautiful 
countries than the elevation of the soil, a division, founded on the degrees of latitude, 
would afford no advantage to physical geography. If we merely distinguish the great 
masses of land, circumscribed by seas, shut in by the valleys of rivers, or marked by 
some other striking feature, we shall classify the continents^ regions of Spanish Ame- 
rica into three divisions; that of the north, comprising Mexico and Guatimala; the 
middle division, including Peru, New Grenada, and Craccas ; and, finally, that of 
the south, containing Paraguay, or Buenos Ayres, Chili, and the Magellanic regions. 
The islands of Porto Rico and Cuba wilt be described with the rest of the Columbian 
Archipelago. Florida has already been considered along with the United States. 
Dcnomina- Cusfom has extended to all the Spanish provinces to. the north of the 

Mexico. Isthmus, Florida excepted, the general appellation of Mexico, although, 

strictly speaking, these countries have no common name applicable to them all. The 
ie^m •/Veto Spain was applied at first, in 1518, only to the province of Yucatan, w^here 
the high cultivation of the fields, and the beauty of tlie edifices, excited the admira- 
tion of the miUtary followers of Grijalva. Already, in 1520, Cbrtoz extended the 
denomination of New Spain to the kingdom of Montezuma, at the same time, ad- 
vising Charles V. ta assunie the title of Emperor. According to the 
researches of the Abbe Clavigero, this kingdom, which, on the authority 
of Solis, stretches from Panama to New California, was bounded on the eastern 
coasts by the rivers Guasacualco and Tulpan, and on the western, by the plains uf 
Soconusco, and by the port of Zacatula. It thus embraced the present intendencie^; 
of Yera-Cruz, Oaxacaj Puebla, Mexico, and Yalladolid, with a surface of eighteen 
or twenty thousand square leagues. Even the name of Mexico is of Indian origin. 
It signifies, in the Aztec language, the habitation of the god of war, called Mcxitli, 
or Huitzlipochtli. It appears, nevertheless, that before the year 1530, the city was 
AjuhuBe. I more commonly denominated Tenqchtitlan. The appellation Jlnahuac^ 
which must not be confounded with the preceding names, designated, before the con- 
quest, all that tract of country contained between the jburteenth and twenty-first 
degrees of latitude. Independently of the Aztec empire of Montezuma, the little 
republics of Tlanoallan, or Tlascala, and of Choiollan, the kingdom of Tezcuco, or 
Acolhoacan, and thajt of Mehuacan, which comprehended a part of the intendency 
of Valladohd, belonged to the plateaus, or table lanc^ of the ancient Anahuac* 
New Spain. | The vast expanse of country oV'er Mhich the Viceroy of Mexico exer- 
cises his supreme military power, which is designated, in general, under the name of 
JVew Spain^ and is contained within the north and south parallels of the thirty -eighth 
and tenth degrees of latitude, encloses two great distinct governments; 1. The Cap- 
tainship of Guatimala, which comprehends the governments of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, with the provinces of Honduras, Vera Paz, Chiapa, and Guatimala; 
2, The Viceroyalty of Mexico, or of New Spain properly so called, comprising 
Mexico itself, and the interior provinces, or iniomas, east and wcst.'f The Captain 
General of Guatimala, being considered as an Administrator, and only slightly .sub- 
ordinate to the Viceroy of New Spain, M. Humboldt separates Guatimala from 
Mexico; of which, in that case, the southern limits touch the shores of the great 
ocean, to the east of the port of Tehuantepec, adjoining to the bar of Tonala, aod 
extend to the coasts of the Caribbean sea, near the Bay of Honduras. 
Dimcniions. \ Exclusively of Guatimala, the kingdom of New Spain extends from 
the sixteenth to the thirty rcighth degree of latitude, over a space of 610 leagues in 
length, in a direction from south-east to north-west. The breadth, which, under the 
thirtieth parallel, from the Red River (Rio Colorado) in the province of Texas, a» 
far as the island of Tiburon, on the coasts of the intendency of Sonora, is 364 

• Clavigero, Storia Anttca del Messico, t. ir. p. 265, 
t A. de Humboldt, t. i. p. 216. 
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leagues, goes on continotflly decreasing to the isthmus of Tehuantepec, where it is 
only forty-five leagues from sea to sea. 

The limits of New Spain to the north and east are abundantly vague, | liniti. 
and difficult to determine. So late as 1770, the Cardinal Loi'enzana asserted, in a 
work published at Mexico, that New Spain, in the remotest confines of the bishopric 
of Durango, perhaps borders on Tartary and Greenland; namely by the Califomias 
with Tartary, and by New Mexico with Greenland.* For a long time the Viceroys 
of Mexico looked- upon the whole north-west coast of America as a dependency of 
their government, and even very recently directed an ofiioial visit to be made to the 
Russian Colonies of the peninsula of Alaska. The English establishment at Nootka 
Sound, still more closely approaching the Spanish Colonies, led to strong remon- 
strances. Nevertheless, after a great deal of discussion, the court of Madrid ap- 
peared to find its advantage in leaving unmolested this barrier against the invasions 
of Russia upon this coast, by adopting Cape Mendocin, to the north of Saint Francis, 
as the definitive boundary. Nothing, however, has yet been able to secure Spain 
against the enterprising spirit of the United States, which seem desirous of embracing 
the whole of North America in their confederation. Since the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, the inhabitants of these new republics actively press forward their civilization 
towards the Missouri, and approach the coasts of Uie great ocean by the beautifiii 
river Columbia. To the east, the charts published by the United States mark the 
river Sabine as the boundary; but the Congress of Washington openly endeavours 
to confine this limit of Mexico to the basin of the Rio Bravo flel Norte, f 

Since the new administration, introduced in 1776 by IDon Galvez, minister of the 
Indies, New Spain is divided into twelve Intendencies and three Provinces.;}; 

Of these divisions there are : I DHWoBinio 

A. In the interior, to the north, | SidrSSSia 

1. The province of JVeio Mexico^ extending along the Rio del Norte. 

2. The intendency of JWto Bweay, to the south-west of Rio del Norte, upon 
the central plateau. 

B. Upon the great Pacific Ocean, to the north-west, 

3. The province of Aeuy Ca/«/bmta; 

4. The province of Old California ; 

5. The intendency of Sonora, 

C. Towards the Gulf of Mexico, to the north-east, 

6. The intendency of San Louis Potpn^ comprising the provinces of CohahMa^ 
the colony of Neii(r Saint Andero, the new kingdom of Leon, and, finally, the 
districts of Charcas, Altamira, Catorce, and Ramos, which compose the 
intendency of San Louis, properly so called. 

These six territories, almost entirely included in the temperate zone, contain a 
total of 677,000 souls, in an extent of 82,000 square leagues; which gives a pro- 
portion of eight inhabitants to ja. square league. . 

To the south of the tropic w^ find, 

D. In the middle region, 

7. The intendency of Zacaieeas; 

8. of Chtadalaxaru; • 

9. ^ ' €f Gnanaxuato ; 

10. ^ of VaUadolid ; 

11. of Mexico; 

12. '. ofPuebla; 

13. ■ of Vera- Cruz; 
£. The sonth-east extremity, 

14. The intendency of Ooroca; 

15. Thtit o£ Merida Of Yucatan. 

* A. de Humboldt, t. ii p. 84. 

t 485 miles of coast to the south. It enters the Gulf in a south-east, Sabine River m a course 
directly south ; thus leaviof^ a disputed trapezium of 47»469 square leagues. Humboldt's Map 
of New Spain, in Tab. Pol. 

t Ibid. t. ii. p. 73, fcc. 
Vol. Ill Lil 
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These nine intendenciefl, situated under the torrid zone, contain a popolatioo of 
5,160,000 souls, dispersed over a surface of 36,500.square leagues, or 141 inbbi^ 
tants to every square league. But four«iifths of this population are conceninted 
upon the ridge of the Cordillera, or on plateaus, the elevation of which above the 
sea equals in height the pass of Mount Cenis. 

KvUtom into According to the ancient division, still very much in use in the coim- 

kingdoms. ^ry. New Spain formed, 1. Thekingdtm of Mexico; 2. Thekingdmt^ 

JVet9 GaUicia; 3. The new kingdom of heon; 4. The colony of New Si, Andero; 5. Th 
province of Texas; 6. The province of Cohahuila; 7. The province of Jfew -Biwoj; 
8. The province of Sonora; 9. The province of ^ew Mexico ; 10. 'I%e two Califw' 
nt<u, or the provinces oj Old and JVeto California, 

The kingdom of Mexico embraced the present intendencies of Guanaxuato, Ya]* 
ladolid, or Mechoacan, Mexico, Puebla, Yera-Gruz, Oaxaca, and Merida, with a 
portion of the intendency of San-Louis Potosi : it consisted, therefore, of more than 
27,000 square leagues, and contained nearly 4,500,000 inhabitants. The kingdom 
of New Gallicia extended over more than 14,000 square leagues, and its populatioa 
consisted of a million of inhabitants. It comprised the intendencies of Zacatecas 
and Guadalaxara, as well as a small part of that of San- Louis Potosi^* 

Another division equally ancient, is that which distinguishes A« 
Spain, properly so called, from the provincias intemas; that is to say, 
those provinces situated \n the interior of the continent, although, with 
regard to the capital, they are exterior. To the two latter belong all that is to tbe 
north and north-west of the kingdom of New Gallicia, except the two California?: 
consequently, the little kingdom of Leon, the colony, of New St. Andero, Tesasj 
New Biscay, Sonora, Cohahuila, and New Mexico. The ^^provincias interna da 
Viretjnal0j^^1[ which comprise 7814 square leagues, are distinguished from the "f»^ 
wncicu intemas de la commandancia^e Chihuahuay"X erected into captain-generalships 
in 1779. These latter contain 59,375 square leagues. Of the twelve new intendeo- 
cies, there are three situated in the internal provinces ; namely, those of Duraogo, 
Sonora, and San-Louis Potosi. It must be remarked, nevertheless, that the intew* 
ant of San-Jjouis is not directly subject to the Vicerdy, except for Leon, St. Andeio. 
and the districts of Cbarcas, Catorce, and Altamira, in the vicinity of his residence- 
The governments .of Cohahuila, and of Texasj also form a part of the intendency si 
San«Louis Potosi, but they appertain directly to the " commandancio'geneTolf 9 ^ 
Chihuahua. 

From this it results, that the whole of New Spain is divided into, 

A, provinces subject to the Viceroy of New Spain, containing 69,103 sq^aff 
leagues, with 5,477,900 inhabitants, and comprehending the two Californias, and u^ 
intendencies of Mexico, Puebla, Vera-Cruz, Oaxaca, Merida, Valladolid, Guada- 
laxara, Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, and San-Louis Potosi, with the exception of Cooa- 
huila, and Texas. 

B, Into provinces subject to the commandant-general of the internal provjoc*** 
comprehending a space of 59,375 square leagues, and containing a population 
359,200 inhabitants, and comprehending the intendencies of Durango, and Sonorat 
and the provthces. of New Mexico, Cohahuila, and Texas. 

The grand total is 1 18,478 square leagues, and 5,837,100 inhabitants. || In co^ 
sequence of recent. contests with the United States of America, the ^J^^'^^^^a^ 
croachments of which 'had given just alarm, to Spain, the military goycrninent o 
internal provinces, before this period intrusted to the governor of Chihuahua, 
been confided to two general-commandants. At that t^me, the internal ^^\fj^^ 
vinces, namely, Sonora, Durango, or New Biscay, New Mexico, and the ^^*^^|\' 
were distinguished from the internal eastern provinces; that is to say, froiii ^*^'* J 
Texas, the colony of New St. Andero, and the New kingdom of Leon. ** ^^^r ^f 
^enersd-commandants, as well as the former ones, were considered as the GOie 

• A. de Humboldt, t. ii. p. 81, etc. t Internal provinces of the Vice-roj* 

* Internal provincea of the government of Chihuahua. § General Govcrnincnij .^j- 
I Or, rather, was so in 1805 i at prcaent they exceed 8^000,000 as will appear in the touo 
ok. 
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the administration of finances in the two intendenctes of Sonora, and Durango^ and 
in the provinces of New Mexico, Texas, and Cohahuila. With regard to Leon, and 
New St. Andero, they depended on the commandant no farther than what regarded 
the military defence. 

The present troubles have, in part, overturned these administrative divisions; but 
it is still indispensable, as we have said, to be acquainted with the former complicated 
arrangement. 

The following table indicates, in a more particular manner, the distri- 
bution of the population, and the very unequal proportion which it bore 
with the superficial extent of the intendencies^ when tlie total was 5,837,100. Each 
of the estimates must now be incre&sed in the ratio of 5,837,100 to 8,000,000. 
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Inhabitants 




! Extent in Square Leagues. 


Population. 


per Square League. 




San-Louis Potosi 


27,821 


Mexico* - - 1,911,800 


(jruanaxuato - . - 


568 


Sonora - - - 


19,143 


Puebla - - - 813,300 


Puebla - - - - 


301 


Durango - - - 


16,873 


Guadalaxara - .630,500 


Mexico .... 


255 


Gruadalaxara - - 


9,612 


Oaxaca - - - 534,800 


Oaxaca - . . - 


120 


Kerida - • - 


6,977 


Guanaxuato - 517,300jyalladolidt - - - 


109 


ttexico - - - 


5,927 


Merida - - - 465,700 


Merida - - - - 


81 


Oaxaca - - - 


4,447 


ValladolidJ - 376,400 


Guadalaxara - « . 


66 


Vera Cruz - - 


4,141 


San-Louis Potosi 334,000 


Zacatecas ... 


65 


Valladolid - - 


3,447 


Durango - - 159,700 


Vera Cruz - - - 


38 


Puebla - - . 


2,696 


Vera Cruz - - 156,000 


San-Louis Potosi - 


12 


Zacatecas • - 


2,355 


Zacatecas - - 153,300 


Durango - . - - 


10 


[jruanaxuato - - 


911 


Sonora - - - 121,400 Sonora - . - - 


6 



Casting a general glance over the whole surface of Mexico, we find I DittnbutioB 
bat two-thirds of it are situated under the temperate, and the remaining | ^ e*»°»**^ 
bird under the torrid zone. The first part comprehends a surface of 82,000 square 
iagues. It includes the provinciaa itUenuu; not only those that are subject to the 
nmediate administration of the Viceroy of Mexico, such as the new kingdom of Leon 
ad the province of New St. Andero ; but also those governed by their own general* 
ommandant ; for instance, the intendencies of Durango and of Sonora, and the pro- 
(nces of Gohahuila, Texas, and New Mexico. § In some places, «mall portions of 
te northern provinces of la Sonora, and of New St. Andero, stretch into the tropic 
f Cancer; and, in others, the southern intendencies of Guadalaxara, Zacatecas, and 
an-Loois de Potosi, extend a little to the north of this boundary. Nevertheless, in 
Dnsequence of a concourse of various causes, and local circumstances, more than 
iree-fifths of the 39,000 square leagues, situated under the torrid zone, enjoy a cold, 
r moderate temperature, rather than a burning heat. The whole interior of the 
iceroyalty of Mexico, especially the interior of the country comprised under the 
icient denominations of Anahuac, and of Mechoacan, and, in all probability, even 
le whole of New Biscay, form one immense elevated plateau^ from 6500 to 8200 
iet above the level of the neighbouring seas; while, on the contrary, in Europe, those 
evated lands that present the appearance of plains, such as the plateaus of Auvergne, 
witzerlandy and Spain, never rise higher than from 1300 to 2600 feet above the 
:ean. 

The chain of mountains that form the plateau of Mexico, appears, on | MoontaSiifc 
e slightest inspection of a geographical map, to be precisely the same which, imder 
le name of the Andes, traverses the whole of southern America. When examined, 
sverthelessy in a physico-geographical point of view, the structure of this chain dif- 
rs very much to the south and north of the equator. In the southern hemisphere, 
le Cordillera is every where clefl and interrupted by crevices, that resemble open 



• 1,511,800, and f 476,400, in Humb. Ess. Pol. ii. 280. Tr. 

t 138 if population is 476,400. ^ A. de Humboldt, t. i. p. 365. 
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▼einfl, which could not he filled up hy heterogeneous euhstances. If elevated pkttts 
he met with, as in the kingdom of Quito, and the parish of Pastes, they ought rather 
to he considered as high longitudinal valleys, hounded by two branches of the great 
Cordillera of the Andes. In Mexico, it is the ridge itself of the mountains that con- 
stitutes the plateau. In Peru, the highest peaks approach to form the central sum- 
mit of the Andes. In Mexico, these same peaks, now become of less colossal di- 
mensions, but still from 16,000 feet to 17,700 feet in height, are either scattered over 
the plateau, or ranged in Unes, which bear no relation of parallelism to the genef^l 
direction of lite Cordillera. In Peru, and in the kingdom of New Grenada, the num- 
ber of transverse valleys, of which the perpendicular depth is sometimes 4600 feet, 
prevent the inhabitants from travelling in any other manner than on horseback, or on 
foot, or being carried on the backs of the Indians. In the kingdom of New Spain, 
on the contrary, carriages roll, without obstruction, from tiie capital of Mexico tu 
Santa-F6, a distance of above 500 leagues. 

The length of the table land, comprehended between the latitudes of 
18° and 40°, is equal to the meridional distance of Lyons from the tropir 
of Cancer, a line which crosses the great desert of Africa. This extraordinary pla- 
teau appears insensibly to decline towards the north, especially from the town of 
Du range, situated in New Biscay, at«l 40 ^leagues from Mexico. This slope, con- 
trary to the direction of the rivers, would certainly appear very improbable, if it were 
not admitted by the learned and judicious traveller, to whom we are indebted for 
every thing precise, exact, and interesting, respecting these countries. We must 
take for granted, therefore, that the mountains to the north of Saata-F6 rise up 
abruptly to form the very elevated ridges and table land, from which descend the 
Missouri and its tributary streams. 

Of the £bur plateaus situated round the capital of Mexico, the first, 
which comprehends the valley of Toluca, is 8630 feet in height; the 
second, or the valley of Tenochtitlan, is 7460 feet; the third, or the valiey of Ac- 
topao, 6553 feet; and the fourth, or the valley of Istla, is elevated 3M3 feet. These 
four basins difier as much from each other in climate, as in elevation above the level 
of the ocean. Each of them is adapted to a different species of cultivatioii« The 
last, and least elevated, is suitable for the growth of sugar-cane; the third, for that 
of cotton; the second, for producing the wheat of Europe; and, on the fiiat, there 
are plantations of the Agaves, which may be considered as the vineyards of the 
Aztec Indians. 

If this configuration of the surface singularly favour, in the int^or 
of New Spain, the conveyance of merchandise, navigation, and even the 
construction of canals, nature opposes great difficulties to the communication be- 
tween the interior of the kingdom and the coast, which, rising from the sea in the 
form of a rampart, every where presents an enormous difference of level, and of 
temperature. The southern declivity, more especially, is rapid, and of difficuh 
access. In travelling from the capital to Yere-Cruz, it is necessaiy to proceed sixty 
nautical leagues before a valley can be met with, of which the bottom is low^ than 
3281 feet above the level of the sea. Of the eighty«four leagues that are reckoned 
as far as this port, fifly-six are occupiedby the great plateau of Anahuac: the re- 
mainder of the road is nothing but one continued and painful descent. It is the 
difficulty of this descent that renders the conveyance of the flour of Mexico to Yen- 
Cruz so expensive, and prevents it from rivalling, in Europe, the floor of PhSa- 
delphia. In the road of Acapuleo^ along the great ocean, the traveller reaches the 
temperate regions in less than a distance of seventeen leagues; after which, he has 
incessantly to ascend and descend as far as the sea. 

The Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses the Isthmus of Danes, 
at one time approaches the Pacific Ocean, at another, the coasts oi the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the kingdom of Guatimala, the crests of these mountains, 
bristling with volcanic cones, stretch along the western coast from the lake of Nica- 
ragua as far as the bay of Tehuantepec; but, in the province of Oaxaca, hetwceo 
the sources of the rivers Chimalapa and Quatarnalco, it occui)ies the centre of the 
exican isthmus. Between thclSJ^ and 21*> of latitude, in the intendencies of la 
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Puebla and Mexico, from Mirteca to thto mines of Zimapan, the cordiHera runs due 
Boudi and north, and approa^^hes the southern coast. It is in this part 
of the great plateau of Anahuac, between the capital of Mexico and 
the little towns of Cordova and Xalapa, that a group of volcanic mountains appear, 
which rival in elevation the highest peaks of the continent. M. de Humboldt mea- 
sured the principal ones. Popoca^TepeU^ that is to say, the Smoking Mountain, 
called by the Spaniards the great volcano, is 2764 toises, or 17,968 English feet in 
height ; the Iztucd-Huatlj or the White Woman, or the Sierra J^evada of the Spa- 
niards, is 2461 toises, or 16,000 feet ; the CUUtUTepetl^ or Starry Mountain, other- 
wise called the Peak of Orizc^ay is 2722 toises, or 17,697 feet; and the ^nuheampa- 
Tepetl, or Coffre de Perote, is 2097 toises,* or 13,633 English feet. 

More to the north of the nineteenth parallel, near the celebrated mines ^{j^cklSiSit 
of ZivfMpac and Doctor^ situated in the intendencies of Mexico, the icn- 
Cordillera takes the name of Sierra Madre, in Mexican Tepe^Suenne. Again leaving 
behind it the eastern part of the kingdom, it runs to the north-west, towards the towns of 
San-Miguel-el-Grande and Guanaxuata. To the north of this last town, considered 
as the Potosi of Mexico, the Sierm Madre expands to an extraordinary breadth, and 
shortly afterwards dividing into three branches, the most eastern one of which pro- 
ceeds towards Charcas, and Real de Catorce, to lose itself in the new kingdom of 
Leon, the western branch occupies a part of the iiitendency of Guadalaxara. From 
Bolanos it rapidly sinks, and is extended, by Guliacan and Arispe, into the intendency 
of Sonora, as far as the borders of the Rio-Gila. Under the thirtieth degree of lati- 
tude, however, it again acquires a considerable height in Tarahumara, near the Gulf 
of California, where it begins to form the mountains of Pimeria aita, celebrated for 
their extensive vfoskinga of gold. The third branch of the Sierra-Madre, which may 
be looked upon as the central chain of the Mexican Andes, occupies the whole extent 
*of the intendency of Zacatecas. It may be traced through Durango and Parral in 
New Biscay, as far as the Sierra de Loa Mimbres, situated to the west 
of Rio-Grande-del-Norte; and from thence it traverses New Mexico, 
and joins the mountains of La» QrMaSy and the Sierra Verde. This mountainous 
country, situated under the fortieth degree of latitude; was examined, in 1777, by the 
Fathers Escalaste and Fond. It gives rise to the Rio-Gila, the sources of which 
approach tbose of the Rio-del-Norte. It is the crest of this centhil branch of the 
Sierra-Madre, which divides the watera between the great Ocean and the sea of the 
AnUUes. It is this of which Fiedler and the intrepid Mackenzie examined the con- 
tinuation, under the 50^ and 55^ of north latitude.f The map of Don Alzate gives 
the peculiar name of the Sierra do» PedemaUa^ or the Mountain of Gun- Flints, to 
one part of the Sierra de Mimbre,^a cireumstance which seems to indicate a resem- 
blance between the rocks of this chain and those of the Rocky Mountains. 

The granite, Which here appears to form,' as it does every where else, | Onnitiencki. 
the lowest stratum, appears at the surface in the little chain that borders the Pacific 
Ocean, and which, on the side of Acapulco,fis separated from the mass of high 
country by the valley of Peregrine;^ The beautiful port of Acapulco is excavated, 
by the hand of nature, in granitic rocks. < The same rock forms the mountains of 
Mixteca and ef Zapateca, in the intendency of Oaxaca.§ The central plateau, or 
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Anahliac, appeare like an enormous dike of porphyritic rocks, distin- 
guished from those of Europe by the constant presence of homblend, 
and by the absence of quartz. They contain immense deposits of gold and silver. 
Basalt, amygdaloid, trap, gypsum, and the limestone of Jura,|| form the predominant 
rocks. The strata succeed each other here in the same order as in Europe, except 
that syenite alternates with serpentine. The secondary rocks equally resemble those 
of our £uropean countries; but hitherto, no considerable beds of rock-salt or of 
coal have been discovered in the plateau of Mexico, while, on the contrary, these 

* A. de Humboldt, Account of the Equatorial Reg^oni, p. 148. Views and Monumenti^ 
p. 233. 
t In the Voyage i la Californie, of Chappe d'Auteroche. 

t Description of the road from Vera^Cruz to Acapulco, in the Alias of the Essay on He 
^ A. de Uttmboldty Mexico, t xi. p. 318. | Primitive Bmestone. 
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substances, especially the former, appear to exist io great abundance to the north 
the Gulf of California, near the Lake Timpanogos.* 
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The porphyiy of the Sierra de Santa Rosa appears in gigantic mass( 
which assume extraordinary shapes, imitating the appearance of roio 
walls and bastions. The masses that appear to have been thus hewn with the pick-i 
and elevated 1000 or 1300 feet, are called in the country buffo. Enormous hd 
contained in concentric beds, rest on isolated -rocks. These porphyries give tl 
environs of the town of Guanaxuato a singularly romantic aspect. The porphyril 
rock of Mamancheta, known in the country by the name of lo9 Organoa de Aciof, 
rises to the view in the horizon like an old tower, of which the shattered base \& 
become narrower, than the summiff The porphyritic traps in columns, which tern 
nate the mountain of Jacal and Oyamel, are crowned with pine trees and oak, whk 
add a certain picturesque gracefulness to this imposing sighLl It is from thi'^ 
mountains that the ancient Mexicans obtained the Itdi or Obsidian, of which tbi 
formed their cutting instruments. 

The Cofrt de Peroie is a porphyritic mountain, elevated 13,633 feet above the Id 
of the sea, and represents an ancient sarcophagus, surmounted by a p3rramicl at ui 
of its extremities.6 The basalts of La Regla, of which the prismatic columns, 
hundred feet in height, have their central parts harder than the rest, form the oatn 
decorations of a very beautiful cascade. || 

The inhabitants of Mexico scarcely look upon volcanoes as a curiost 
so familiar are they with the effects of these colossal furnaces. A' 
all the summits of the American Cordilleras contain craters. That of Mount Po 
is said to be half a league in circumference; but, at present, it is inaccessible. 
Orizaoa is also a volcano, from which, in 1545, an eruption took place, and cootioi 
burning for twenty years. This mountain is called by the Indians CiilairTtpdyi 
the Starry Mountain, on account of the luminous exhalations which rise from i3 
crater, and play rpund its summit, which is covered with eternal dnow. The skIs 
of these colossal cones, adorned with magniiicent forests of cedar and pine, are m 
longer overwhelmed* by eruptions, nor furrowed by torrents of burning lava. It eva 
appears that currents of lava, prbperly so called, do not abound in Mexico. Neve^ 
theless, in 1759, the plains of Jonillo, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, foraM 
the scene of one of the most tremendous catastrophes that, the surface of thegiot* 
has ever experienced. In one single night, there issued from the earth a volcano v 
1494 feet in height, surrounded by more than 2000 apertures, which still coDtiitof 
smoking to the present day. MM. Humboldt and Bonpland descended iato ^' 
burning crater of the great volcano, no less than 258 feet in perpendicular dep 
leaping over crevices which exhaled sulphuretted hydrogen in a state of inflaininatiofr 
After many dangers, on account of the fragility of the basidtic and syenitic lava, t^ 
almost reached the bottom of the crater, where the air was, in an extraordinary <i^ 
gree, surcharged with carbonic acid. 

The granitic mountains of Oaxac»K)o not contain any known volcano ; but, 0^ 
to the south, Gruatimala was kept in a state of constant alarm by the vicinity oi t|^ 
mountains, one of which vomited fire, and the other water, and ended at last ^. 
swallowing up this great city. IF 

The volcanoes continue as far as Nicamgua. Near this city is that of M«b'^. 
tombo. The Omo-Tepetl shoots up its burning peak from the bosom of the ItJje 
Nicaragua. Other volcanic mountains border the Gulfs of the pacific Ocean. 1 
province of Costa Rica likewise contains volcanoes ; and, amongst others, that 
Yarn, situated in the chain called Boruca. ... 

Maet. I We will not terminate thi6 sketch of the American mountains, "^nm 

speaking of its celebrated mines of gold and silver, of which the annual P^^"" / 
even in ordinary times, amounts to fully 22,000,000 piastres, or, 4,583,333 poun 

• A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. iv. p. 134. . , , - 

t Id. ibid. Views and Monuments, pi. Ixiv. 325 English feet high. ♦ Id. iomJ- »' 

4 Id. ibid. pi. xxxiv* || Id. ibid. p. 12o. 

^ Loreiuaiia, cited in the Essay on Mexico, t. i. p. 171. 
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*>''^rling.* The gold^ which forms only one twenty-second part of the whole, is 

>uDd in little straw-like fragments and grains, in the alluvial lands of Sonora, and 
Ltts^iroeha Alta. It also exists in veins, in the mountains of gneiss and micaceous 
': :elnstus of the province of Oaxaca. The silver appears to affect the plateau of 
[ 4>oahuac, and of Mechoacan. The- mine of Batopilas, in New Biscay, the most 
n:) northerly that has yet been explored, has afforded the greatest quantity of natrve silver, 
e!:'hile, in the others, the metal is extracted from the minerals which they call meagrSj 
r -ttch as red, black, muriated, and sulphuretted silver ; or, from lead. The want of 
i: iiercury, which is procured from China and Austria, is the only thing that checks the 
(i '^airit of mining. The mines already known, are far from giving any indication of 
Auiaing exhausted. One Spaniard ai&rms that, in the province of Texas, all the stones 
li'i^ntnin silver.! 

iV: The great elevation at which nature has deposited her immense me- 
H, ilic riches in New Spain> is a source of Remarkable advantage to the 

regress of national industry. In Peru, the most considerable mines of 
n> Iver are found at an immense height, very near the hmit of eternal snow. In order 
inij explore these mines, men, provisions, and cattle, must be brought from a distance, 
tizowns, situated on elevated plains, where water freezes during the whole year, and 
j Lihere ire^a no longer grow, are not calculated to form a very attractive habitation. 

othing but the hope of acquiring riches could induce any man possessed of personal 
j:.^erty, to abandon the delicious climate of the vaUeys, and voluntarily isolate him- 
^ rif on the summit of the Andes. In Mexico^ on the contrary, the richest mines of 
I'lver, such as those of Gwtnaxuata, Zaeaiecas, Tasco, and Real del Mante^ are found 
t t the mediiun elevation of from 5580 to 6562 feet. There, the mines are surround- 
i by cultivated land, towns, and villages; while, forests crown the neighbouring 
./eights; every thing, in short, facilitates the exploring of their subterraneous riches. 

In the midst of ti^e numerous mountains which nature has granted to j^teneror 
J few Spain, it sutlers, in general, like the parent country, from a want water, 
f water, and of navigable rivers. The great river Rio Bravo del NorUy and the JRt o 
hloradoy are the only rivers that merit attention, from the length of their course, and 
tie great mass of water which they carry to the ocean ; but, flowing as they do, in 
he most uncultivated part of the kingdom, it will be long before they possess any 
dterest with regard to comni^ce. In all the equinoctial part of Mexico, only small 
ivera are met with ; but theiv estuaries are very broad. The narrow form of the con" 
inent prevents the union of a great body of water; while 'the rapid declivity of the 
Jordillera gives rise to torrent^dlher than rivers. Among the small number of rivers 
^bich are found in the southern* part of the country, the only ones that may one day 
)r other become interesting for the commerce of the interior, are, the Rio Hwtaacft-* 
Wo and that of Alvariidoy both of which are to the south-east of Vera Cruz, and are 
:^alcu]ated to facilitate the communication with the kingdom of Guatimala ; the Rio 
de Montezuma, which carries the waters of the lakes and valley of Tenochtitlan to 
the Rio de Panuco, and by which, forgetting the elevatioii of the ground, a naviga- 
tion has been proposed between the capital and the eastern coast; the Rio de Zaca* 
tula; andy in fine, the great river of Saint Jagoor Tolohilany formed by the union of 
he rivers of Leorma, and Las Laxas, which might convey the flour of Salamanca, 
)r Zelaya, and, perhaps, also, that of the whole intendency of Guadalaxara, to Port 
3an Bias, on the shores 4>f the Pacific Ocean. 

The lakes with which Mexico abounds, and the greater part of which | Lakes, 
^em annually to diminish in size, are merely the remains of those immense basins 
hat appear once to have existed on the lofty and extensive plains of the Cordillera. 
^Ve may notice the great lake of Shapala, in New Galicia, which covers nearly one 
lundred and sixty square leagues of the country; the lakes of the valley of Mexico, 
hat occupy one-fourth of the surface of this valley; the lake of Pazcuaso, in the in- 

* Accordinit to the piastre of 4|3 employed by Humboldt, and copied here. Pol. Esa. in lib. 
i. chap. ix. and in vol. ii. p. 527. Engl. Trans. — The translator of Humboldt's Essay, ooncem- 
d in the Mornings Chronicle; also, translator of Von Basch, and Memoirs of Golsoni. Mr. 
Hack makes it 4|4i ; also, Anderson, Gomm. Diet. p. 472. 

t Vlagero Universal, t. xxv. p. 249. 
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tendency of Talladolid, one of the most picUiresque «pots on the globe; and the lake 
of Mextitlan, with that of Parras, in New Biscay. 

The Lake of JStearagua merits Teiy particular attention in eonse* 
quence of its tides, and its position between the two oceans. It is pro- 
bable that its position is very elevated,* a circuinstanoe that would render it vmy 
difficult, or even useless, to carry into execution the vague project of a cuial of 
communication, which every one has been able to dream of, but which it was re- 
served for M. Martin de la Bastide to publish, under the triple form of a pampUet, • 
fan, and a snuff-box! M. deia Bastide, however, has only forgotten three things: He 
does not give us the level of the country between the lake and the golf of Papagayo 
on the west coast ; he does not point out the manner of rendering navigable the liver 
St John from the east, interrupted as it is by numerous falls of water; and he is 
not aware that, during the autumn, a pestilential atmosphere interdicts all a{»proadi 
to the mouth of this river. Generally speaking, all the various projects for opening t 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean are attended witk 
this inconvenience, that the canal would not admit vessels of the size 
that are required for the navigation of the open sea« It would beeome 
necessary, therefore, to unload and reload Iheir cargoes, by which the benefit aiisiDg 
from a canal would be reduced almost to a level with the advantages which would result 
from a good road, communicating with two ports on their respective seas. In fact, a 
road would not have the same efi^ct as a canal, in drawing the jealous attention, and 
exciting the hostile encroachments of foreign powers; a danger which already ai^Mars 
to have determined Spain to forbid, on pain of death, the renewal of any plan what- 
ever for establishing such a communioation.'f It appears, nevertheless, that, very 
recently, new researches have been made respecting the most favourable points for 
constructing a canal of communication^ The isthmus of Tehuantepec, to the south 
of Oaxaca, presents the two rivers of Huasacualco and of Chimilapa, which^ united 
together by means of a canal of seven or eight leagues in length, would make the 
two oceans communicate. The river Atrato, which falls into the Gulf of Darien, to 
the south-east of the isthmus of Panama, is already united by a little canal, naviga* 
ble for boats in the rainy season, to the Rio San JuoHj a brook which empties itself 
into the Pacific Ocean. This, perhaps, is the. very spot at which the chain of the 
Andes is the most completely inteitupted, for the canal doto not appear to be consi- 
derably elevated above the level of the two seas. ;|; 

seecoasti. | To complete the description of the Mexican territory, we most agaia 
cast a glance over the coasts and seas by mrhich- tltey are washed. The whole of 
the eastern or Atlantic coast of New Spain 'ought to be looked np0n as an immense 
dike or wall, against which the trade-winds, and the perpetual movement of the waters 
from east to west, heave up the sand which the agitated ocean.holds suspended. The 
revolving current, arriving from the Southern Adantic Ocean, first rolls past Brazil 
and Guyana, and then coasts the Caraccas, from Cumana to Darien. It returns to- 
ward Catoche in Yucatan, and after long whirling in eddies in the Gulf of Mexico, 
it issues by the^Bahama Channel or Gulf of Florida, and directs its course towards 
the Bank of Newfoundland. The sand accumulated by the eddying whirl of the 
water from the Peninsula of Yucatan to the mouth of the Rio del Norte, insensibly 
contracts the basin of the Gulf of Mexico, by adding to the breadth of the continent. 
The rivers that descend from the Sierra Madre to empty themselves into the Sea of 
the Antilles, contribute not a little to fill up and elevate the bottom. The whole of 
the eastern coast of New Spain, from 18^ to 26^ of latitude, is obstructed by bars. 
Btn. ' I Only vessels drawing little water can cross one of these b^rs without 

running the risk of touching. Nevertheless these obstacles, so fbrmidable to com* 
merce, facilitate, at the same -time, the defence of the country against the ambitious 
projects of a European conqueror. 

* From its tides, and our author's own statements, (see Kicaragua, in B. xxxv. fbltowii^,) it 
cannot be very elevated. Ed.— Polit. Ess. i. p. 25.— Engl. Tr. 
t Alcedo, Diccionario Geographico de las Indias, at the words Isthmus and Atrato. 
t A. de Uumboldti Mexico, lir. i. chap. ii. 
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Ano^er very serious inconvenience is common both to the eastern and 
ivestern coasts of the Isthmus. Violent storms render it almost impossi- 
>le, during several monthsy.to effect a iatiding, and thus present almost all 
ilong these shores. The ndrth-west winds, denominated loa nartea, blow in the 
Grulf of Mexico from the autumnal equinox to the spring. In September and October 
hey are generally mild, and are at their greatest height in the month of March. On 
he east coast the navigation is very dangerous in the months o£ July and August, 
Ireadful tornadoes blowing at that time from the south-w^^ At this season, and 
!ven till September and October, the anchorage of San Blaa,< Acapulco, and all the 
)orts of the kingdom of Guatimala^ are exceedingly unsafe. • During t^B fine part 
i( the 3^ar, irora October till May, the tranquillity of the ocean is again interrupted 
n these roadsteads by the furious winds fronv the north-east and north*west, known 
>j the names of PapagUyo and Vehuaniepec^ 

AAer this sketch of the general distribution of the land, we perceive | Climate. 
hat the coasts of New Spain are almost the only part of it that enjoys a warm cli- 
nate, so as to be proper for supplying those productions which are the object of 
ommerce with the Antilles. The intendency of Vera Cruz, with the exception of 
be plateau which extendsfrom Perote to thd Peak of Orizaba, Yucatan, the coasts 
f Oaxaca, the maritime provinces of New St. Ander&and Texas, the new. kingdom 
)f Leon, the province of Gohahuila, the^uncultivated country called Bohan de Mapmi^ 
he coasts of CaUfomia, the west part of Sonora, Cinaloa, and .New Gallicia, the 
iouthem bordoirs of the intehdencies of Yalladolid, Mexico, and la Puebla, are tracts 
(f country which are low, and onlyintemiptedby inconsiderable eminences. The 
nean annual tem|[>ereture of these plains, as well as of the ravines that are situated 
inder the tropics, and the' elevation of which above the ocean does not exceed 9676 
eet, is from 77® to 79® of Fahrenheit's thermometer^ that is to say, from 17® to 19® 
^. greater than the mean temperature of Najdes.* These fertile regions, | Hot countriM. 
ienominated by the natived' Tterraa CalientM^ that is to say, hot countries, produce ' 
tugar, indigo, cottony and bananad, in abundance. 'When, however, Europeans, not 
iccustomed to the climate, -reside -there for a long time, and when they assemble 
ogether in populous towns, these countries become subject to the yellow fever, known 
inder the name of the black J^omit, or vonuio pritio. The port of Acapulco, and 
he valleys of Papagayo and Perdgrino, may be classed among those portions of the 
;lobe where the air is constantly the hottest and most unhealthy^ On the eastern 
oast of New Spain the great heats are tempered for some time, when the north 
^nd brings stiata of cold air from Hudson's Bay, towards the parallel of the Ha^ 
'annah and Yera-Chjz. These impetuous winds blow from the month of October 
othat of Mareh. Ye^ often they cool the air- to such a degree that, near the 
Savannah, the thermometer descends to 32®. F.'and, at Yera-Cruz, to 61®, a very 
emarkable depression of the mercury for countries- situated under the tornd zone. 

On the. declivity of the cordillera, at the height of from 40pO to 5000 
<iet, thete constantly reigns the genial temperature of spring, which doe;s 
lot vary more than eight or nine degrees. lotenseheat, and excessive cold, are 
equally unknown. This region is called by the natives Tierraa Templadas^ or, Tern- 
)emte Countries, in which the mean heat of the whole year is from 68® to 70® F. 
This is the delicious climate of Xalapa, Tasco, and Chilpaningo,*three towns cele- 
)rated for the extreme salubrity of their climate, and « for the abundance of the fruit 
fees that are cultivailed in their environs. Unfortunately this medium elevation of 
1200 feet is almost the same as that at which the clouds float above the plains adjacent 
the sea, for, in consequence of this circumstance, these temperat0 regions, although 
situated upon elevated ground, are often enveloped in dense fogs. 

The third* zone, designated by the appellation of Tierraa Prias, or, | cokteoonttSei. 
Cold Countries, comprehends the plateaus that are .higher than 7200 feet above the 
evel of the ocean, and of which the medium temperature is 63® F, and under. In 
the capital of Mexico, the centigrade thermo^ieter has been seen some degrees below 
^he freezing point; but this phenomenon is very rare. More commonly the winters 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexico^ t. i. p. 285. 
Vol. III.— M ni 
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are as mild there as at Naples. In tiie coldest season, the medium heat of. Ate daj 
is from 65^ to 58^ F. In summer, the thermometer in the shade does not vise abofe 
76® F. The most ordinary mean temperature that prevails over the whole of the 
great plateau of Mexico is 63^ F., which is equal to the temperature of the air at 
Rome; and the olive-tree is cultivated with success. This same plateau, however, 
according to the classification of the natives, belongs to the Tierras Frias* Thoss 
with (hem the expressions cold and hoi have no absolute signi&ation* But those 
plateaus that are higher than the valley of Mexico, those, for example, whose actual 
height exceeds 8200 feet, although situated under the tropics, hfive a climale which, 
even to an inhabitant of the north, appears rude and disagreeable. Of this descrip- 
tion are the plains of Talma, and the heights of Guchilaqua, where, during a great 
part of the day, the air never becomes hotter than from 43® to 46^ F. Tbe olive 
here bears no fruit. 

All the regions denominated cold enjoy a mean temperature of from 52^ to* 56^ F. 
equal to that of France and Lombardy. Still, vegetation there is much less vigorou?, 
and the plants of Europe. do not grow with the same lUpidity as in their native soil. 
The winters, at an elevation of 8200 feet, are' not extremely- severe. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that, in summer, the sun never heats the rarefied air of these pla- 
teaus sufficiently to accelerate the expansion of flowers^ and to bring the fruit to per- 
fect maturity. It is this unvaiying equability of temperature, this absence of a fervent 
but ephemeral heat, which impresses a peculiar character on the climate of the hi^h 
equinoctial regions. Accordingly, the cultivation of many vegetables is less success- 
ful on the ridge of the Mexican Cordilleras, than^ en the plains' situated to the north 
of the tropic, although it often happens that the meaa temperature of these latter is 
lower than that of the plateaus comprised between the 19^ and 22° of north latitude. 

In the equinoctial region of Mexico, and ev^n as far as the 28^ of north 
latitude, only two seasons are known; diat, namely, of the rains, which 
commences in the month of June or July, and ends in September or October; and 
the dry season, which continues eight months, from October, namely, till the end of 
May. The formation of the clouds, and the precipitation of the water dissolved bv 
the air, generally begin on the eastern slope of the Cordillera. These phenoneieoa. 
' accompanied' by loud electrical explosions, extend in succession from east to west, 
In the direction of the trade- winds; so that the rain falls fifteen or twenty -days later 
on the central plateau than at Vera Cruz. Sometimes, in the months of December 
and January, rain, mixed with- sleet and snow, is seen falling on the mountains, even 
at an actual elevation of more than 6562 feet. These rains, ho wever,< continue onlr 
a few days ; and, cold as they are, they are looked ' upon as highly beneficial to the 
vegetation of wheat, and the growth of pastures. From the parallel of 24° to that of 
30°, the rain falls less frequently, and continues a shorter time. Fortunately, the 
snow, of which there is a considerable quantity from the 26° of latitude, compensates 
for this scarcity of rain.^ 

SiSIS»?tem* I • ^" FrMce, and in the greater part of Europe, the employment of land, 
prntnraf. I and agricultural divisions, exclusively depend on geographical latitude ; 
the configuration of the country, the proximity of the ocean, or other local circnro- 
stances, exerting only a feeble influence^ over the temperature. On the other hand, 
in the equinoctial regions of America, the climate, the nature of the productions, the 
aspect, and gerteral features of 4he country, are almost all of them modified by the 
elevation of the land above the level of the sea. In^latitudes lO** and 22^, sugar, 
cotton, and especially cocoa and indigo, do not afford an abundant crop at a less ele- 
vation than 2000 or 2600 feet. European wheat occupies a zone which, on the slope 
of the mountains, generally commences at the height of 4586 feet, and finishes at 
9752 feet The banana^ that most useful plant, which constitutes the ptmcipal nou- 
rishment of all the inhabitants of the tropics, almost entirely ceases to bear fruit above 
the level of 5000 feet. The oak of, Mexico grows only between 2500 and 10,078 
feet of elevation. The pine descends towards the shores of Vera Cruz, only as low 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexique, t. iii. p. T3. 
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ts 6068 feet; but- it- must also be added, that they do not rise highly towards the 
line of perpetual snow, than 1^,123 feet* 

The provinces denominated inUmas^ and situated in the temperate 
zone, but especially those comprehended between the 30*^ and 38^ of 
latitude, enjoy, with the rest of North America, a climate essentially different from 
that which prevails Under the: same paralies, on the old continent: it is particularly 
distinguished by a striking inequality in the temperature of the Afferent seasons* 
Winters of a German rigour succeed to summers that vie with those of Naples and 
Sicily. But this difference of temperature is much less marked in those parts of the 
new continent 'which approach the Pacific Ocean, than in the more eastern regions. 
' If the plateau of New Spaih is singularly cold in winter, the tempera- I jyrjntmf^^^ 
ture of summer is lar higher than could bo inferred from the thermome- ( "^^ 
trical observations made by Bouguer and Condamine, in the Andes of Peru* It is 
to this Iv&at, and to other local causes, that we must attribute the aridity which incom- 
modes these beKutiiiil countries, tn fact the i^t^rior, particularly an extensive por- 
tion of the plateau of Anabuac, is completely stripped of vegetation. The enormous 
mass of the Mexican Cordillera, and the immense extent of its plains, produce a re- 
flection of the solar rays, which, at an equal height, is not observed in 4>ther moun- 
tainous countries of a more unequal surface. Independently of this circumstance, 
the land is so high that its mere elevatioii, from the consequently diminished atmo- 
spheric pressure which is exerted on fluids by the rarefied air, must sensibly augment 
the.evaporation that takes place from Ae surface of theSe great plateaus. On the 
other hand, the Cordillera is not sufficiently elevated for any considicrable 
number, of its peaks to enter within the limit of perpetual snow* This 
.snow, at the period of its minimum, in the month oT September, dees not descend^ 
under the parallel of Mexico, lower than 14,465 feet ; but in January, its boundary 
ia met witfa as low as 12,139 feets' To the north, from latitude 20^, and, especiallyi 
from 22^ to 30^, the rains, which continue only during the months of June, Julyi 
August, and September, iare by no means frequent in the interior of the country. The 
ascending current, or column of heated air that rises from the plains, prevents the 
clouds from being precipitated in the form of rain, and thus saturating the dry saHne 
earth, almost denuded of shrubs. There are few springs in the mountains, which, in 
a great measure, are composed of porous amygdaloid and laminated or shattered 
porphyries. Instead of- collecting in Uttle subterraneous basins, the water filters 
through the earth, and loses itself in the crevices which have been opened by ancient 
volcanic eruptions. This water only issues at the base of the Cordillera. On the 
coasts, it ibrms a great numbet of rivers, the course of which, however, is* very 
short 

The aridity of the central table, and the want of trees, are extremely 1 3^,1;^ ^m^ 
injurious to the working of the mines ; these evils have sensibly increased | kmoicw. 
since the arrival of the Europeans in Mexico. Not only have the conquerors de- 
stroyed without planting, but by artificially drying up extensive tracts of land| they 
have occasioned a still more important evil. The muriates of soda and of lime, the 
nitrate of potass, and other saline- substances, cover the surface of the soil. They 
have spread themselves with a degree of rapidity which the chemist feels it difficult 
to explain. In consequence of this abundance of salts — these efflorescences so inju- 
rious to cultivation — ^the table land of Mexico resembles, in some places, that of 
Thibet, or the saline Steppes of central Asia. 

Happily this parched aridity of soil reigns only on the most elevated plains. A 
great part of the vast kingdom of New Spain may be classed with the most fertile 
countries of the earth. The shelving declivity of the Cordillera is exposed to humid 
winds, and to frequent fogs; and vegetation, promoted by these aqueous vapours, 
displays an imposing degree of beauty and luxuriance. The truth is, the | Saiobtitjr. 
humidity of the coasts, favouring the- putrefaction of a prodigious mass of organic 
substances, proves the cause of diseases to which Europeans, and others not habit- 
uated to the climate, are exposed: for, under the burning sky of the tropicSf the un- 

• * A. de Humboldt, llexique, t, i. p. 390. 
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healthiness of the air is almost invariably a sure indication of extraordinary feitili^in 
the soil. Nevertheless, with the exception of some sea-ports, and of some deep 
and humid valleys, where the natives suffer from intermittent fever, New Spain oogiu 
to be considered as a singularly healthy country. A dry and uniform degree of beat 
is very favourable to longevity. At Yera Cruz, in the midst of the epidemic attadu 
of the yellow fever, (the black vomit,) the natives, and those strangers who bare 
been already some years habituated to the cUmate, enjoy the most perfect state of 
health. In general, the coasts and arid plains of Equatorial America ought to be 
looked upon as heaUhy, notwithstanding the intense heat of the sun, tbe perpendko- 
lar rays of which are reflected from the soil. 

Vegetation varies with the temperature from the buming shores cf 
the ocean, to the icy summits of the Cordiltoras. In the hot regionSfi^ 
high as 1200 feet, the fan-leaved palms, thenUraguana and jmoimm palms, 
the white oreodoxa, the Toumefortia hirmUianmaj the Cordia geraaekaniiu^ the willow- 
leaved cephalanthus, the Hypiis bursaiOy Salpia$ttku» arenarius, globular amarantbitf, 
pinnated calabash tree, or Crtacentia tujate^ the podopterus^ Mexican willow-leaved 
bignonia, Salffio Mexicana^ Perdicium Ha/nanensey Gyrocarpus, Leiieopkylkm amk- 
guum, Gotnphia Mexicanay Pankum divaricatvm, BauhmiiL acuUatOj IhemaioxtjiM 
radkUnm, Uymmaea courbaril, foliia raUtsisj Swieienia MexieanOyajoiA thesumac-leared 
Malpighia^ predominate in the spontaneoCis vegetation of this region. On the con- 
fines of the temperate and the torrid zone are cultivated the augar-oane, the cottoo, 
the cocoa, and indigo plants ; but they never ascend above the elevation of ISOO or 
2400 feet. The sugar-cane, however, prospers well in valleys elevated 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The banana tree extends from the shores of the sea, to 
a height of 4350 feet. The temperate region, from 1200 to 6600 feet 
of elevation, presents the lAquidambair $iyraxy Erythroxylon Mak»- 
Mtim, Piper /ongtim, Artdia pigitaiay distaff of Pazeuar, Chtardiola Mexiemuh Taetiu 
minula, Psychotria pauciflorjay quamoclit of Chohila, Hebnne ctBaampdoB, veronica of 
Xalapa, Globular Mexican veronica, stachys of Actopan, Mexican sage, sod gaU^^ 
thick-flowered arbutus protei-flowered eryngOi laurel of Cervantes, willow-leaved 
daphne, Fritillaria barbaiaj Yucca <ptnoM, (rhus) Cobaea acandenSi* yellow aage,! 
four varieties of Mexican oak, commencing at an elevation of 2820 feet, and eodiae 
at 620; the mountain yew, and the corregated angular Bunisteria, 
b the mM In the cold region, at a height of from 6600 to 14,100 feet, we meet 

icsMB. ^^^ii ^Q ^I^^^Ij. stemmed oak, {Qiterciis crassipes^) the Mexican rose, tbe 

elder, which disappears at the height of 11,100 feet; the wonderful ChamtUnm 
platanoi'deSy of which we shall spef^ further on, the ^romeria, the Valeriana com- 
copifRj the Datura superbOf cardinal sage, dwarf potentilla, Myssum nnuaUm, and tbe 
Mexican strawberry. * The pines, which commence in the temperate zone at tbe 
height of 5700 feet, do not disappear till they reach the cold at 12,300 feet Thus 
the amiferous tree$y unknown in South America, here terminate, as they do in tbe 
Alps and Pyrenees, the standard of vegetation in the lai^er plants. At the vat 
limit of perpetual snow, we find the Arenaria bryoides^ Cnicu8 fifvalft9,and the Chdo^ 
geniiaiaoides.X We shall be able to add a greater degree of interest to this dry nomeB 
clature, when M. de Humboldt has completed the botanical part of his vast aa^ 
learned work. 

Among the Mexican vegetables that fumish abundant dimentary sub* 
stance, the banana occupies the first rank. The two species, called tbe 
Pkitono-arton, and Dominieoy§ appear to be indigenous ; the camburi^ or Miuasafif 
Ittift, has been brought thither from Africa. One single cluster of bananas often cootaios 
from 160 to 180 fruits, and weighs from 60 to 80 pounds. A piece of land of 1^ 
3rards surface, easily produces 4000 pounds weight of fruit, whilst the same extent 
will scarcely produce more than thirty pounds weight of wheat, or eighty pounds of 
potatoes. The maniva occupies the same region as the banana. The cultivation of 

! ?»^J^» »"*'«* » ? t Pereoon, 8yn: i. p. l^* . 

' A. de de Humboldt, Proleg^oinenR in Nov. Spec. Phint p. 40, 41. ldeiii» Mexico, p. '» 
^* IX. Idem, Tab. of the Geog. of Plants. ^ Mufa pandifiaoa et rtgis. 
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maifte is stUl OMMre extsuded. This indigenous vegetable* succeeds on the s^ coast, 
and IB the valleys of the Tolucca, at the height of 8400 feet above the ocean. Maixe 
'ComuMMily produces in the proportion of 150 to 1* It forms the principal nouriah- 
ment both of animals and men. Wheat, barley, and the other grains of £urope, are 
cultivated no where but on the plain which is situated in the temperate region. Wheat 
commonly produocsEiat the rate of twenty-five or thirty for one. In the coldest re- 
gion, they cultivate the original potato of South America, the, Tropaoleum taculenium^ 
a new species of capucine, or Idian cress, and the Chenopodium giftnoa, the grain of 
which is an equally agreeable and healthy aliment, [n the temperate and cold regions 
we also meet with the oca, (OxaUa t«bera$a;'\) the potato and the yam are cultivated 
in the hot region. Notwithstanding the abundant produce of so many alimentary 
plants, dry seasons expose Mexico to periodical famine.- 

This country produces indigenous species of the cherry-tree, apple, | FMittreef. 
walnut, mulberry, and strawberry. It has likewise made the acquisition of the greater 
parts of the fruits of Europe, as well as those of the torrid zone. The tnagueyy a 
vaiiety' of the agave,;]: furnishes a drink denonunated pulque^ of which the inhabitants 
of Mexico consume a very great quantity. The fibres of the maguey s^upply hemp 
and paper ; and the prickles are used for pens and naib. 

The cultivation^ of sugnr increases, although, generally speaking, it ia 
confined to the temperate region, and ii| conisequence of the scanty popu- 
lation, the hot fUid moist plains of the sea coasts, so well adapted fo^ .the growth of 
this plant, contiaue in a great measure uficultlvatedL Ten years ago, the exporta- 
tion of sugar by iha port of .Vera Cruz amounted to JS291,666 sterling. The sugar- 
cane here is cidttvated and manufactured by firee people. 

In the bsming climate of Guattmala, are produced ike best indigo, and I lodigab 
the best cocoa. Tlie annual produce of the plantations of indigo amounts | ^^'^^ 
to dS500;000, the mere exportation of cocoa is valued at JSl, 875,000 sterling. It is 
from the Mexican language that we have derived the term chocolatl, of which, how- 
ever, we have soflened the final termination. The nuts of the cocoa, considered in 
Mexico as an article of the greatest necessity, are used instead of small money, six 
nnts being equivalent to one sous. 

The intendency of Oaxaca, is at present the only province where they 
cultivate on a large scale the Mopaiy or Caclua codmiUftT^ upon which 
the insect that produces the cochin^],, delights to feed. . Cochineal is annually ex- 
ported to the amount of d6500,000 sterling. §^ .Among the other useful vegetables, 
we -must notice the Comto/mrfiK j^dapoj or true jalap, which grows naturally in the 
Canton of Xalapa, to the north-west of Vera Cruz; tiie Epidmdrum oimiUa, which, 
as well as the jalap, loves the ^ade of the liquidombars and the amyris; the Copot- 
fira offieinaUsj and the.Toiif^era baisamumj two trees which produce- odoriferous re- 
sins, known in commerce by the name of the balsam of copivi and of tolu« 

The shores and bays of Hondaras nn&of Campeachy have been cele- | nxj^woodiu 
brated, since the period of their first discovery, for their rich and immense forests of 
niahogany and. log-wood, so useful in manufactures; but the cutting and seUing of 
which has been seized upon- by the finglish. A species of acacia afibrds an excel- 
lent black dye. II Guaiacum, sassafras, and the tamarind, adorn and enrich these 
fertile provinces. In the woods is found the wild ananas; and all the low and rocky 
land is covered with difiereut species of Aloe and Euphorbia. 

The gardens of Europe have made various acquisitions of new ornaments from the 
Mexican flora, and, amongst others, the Salvia fidgensj to which its scarlet flowers 
^ye so much brilliance; the beautiful dahlia, the etegant Siayrinehiuim atriatitmj the 
gigantic Helianthmj and the 'delicate Mtakfdia,^^ M. Bonpland, M. Humboldt's 
companion, discovered a species of bombax, which produces a cotton possessing at 
once ibie briUiance of silk, and the strength of wool. • 

* MahUf in the langtjage of Haiti ; cam, in Quichul ; tlaolU, in Aztec. 

t Persoon, Synopsis^ i. p. 518. ^ A. Americana, ibid. i. p. 379. 

§ A. de Humoolat, Mexiao, t. iii. p. 360. 

I Letter of Doii Alzate, in the account of the Voyage of Chappy d'Anteroche, p. 64. 

1 Sduna vart^tuw. « 
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Animtii. |. The zoology of Mexico is io^erreetly known. Blany speeies analo- 
gous to those with which we are acquainted, differ from them, nevertheless, in im- 
portant characters. Among the species that are decidedly new and indigenous, are 
the coendoUj a kind of porcupine; the apaza, or Mexican stag; the conepalt, of tk 
weasel tribe; the Mexican squirrel, and another species of striped squirrel,* the cai* 
opolin and the Mexican wolf, inhabit the forests and mountains. Among the four 
animals classed as dogs by the Mexican Pliny, Hernandez, one, denominated tolfi- 
TKedumb I ilzcuintlij is the wol^ distinguished by its total want of hair. The Ucki- 
^^ \ ehij is a species of dog without voice, which was eaten by the aocieDt 

Mexicans. This kind of food was so necessary to the Spaniards themselves, before 
the introduction of cattle, that in process of time, the whole race was destroyeit 
Linnseus confounds the dumb dog with the iizcuinte^olzoli^ a species of dog stUi im- 
perfectly described, and distinguished by a short tall, a very srnaU head, and a large 
hump on its back.]; The bison and the musk ox wander in immense herds in New 
Mexico and New California. The rein-deer of this latter province, according to the 
testimony of Clavigero, are sufficient^ strong to have been employed in dragging t 
heavy carriage to Zacatecas. We still know very little of the great wild sheep of 
California, or of the berendos of the same country, which, it would appear, resemble 
aaAelopes.§ The jaguar and the cougouaVf which, in the New World, bear a close 
itnalogy to the tiger and lion of the old continent, are met with in all the kingdom of 
Guatimala, and in the lower and hot part of Mexico, properly so called; but they have 
been little observed by scientific naturalists. Hernandez says that the mitUi resem- 
bles the lion without mane, but that it is of greater size.|| The Mexican bear is the 
same as that of Louisiana and Canada. 

The domestic animals of Europe conveyed to Mexico, have prospentl 
there, and multiplied in a remarkable degree. The wild horses, which 
gallop in herds over the in^mense plains of New Mexico, are descended from those 
brought thither by the Spaniards. The breed is equally beautiful and strong. That 
of the mule is not less so. l^he transportation of goods between Mexico and Ten 
Cruz occupies 70,000 mules. The sheep are a coarse and neglected breed. The 
feeding of oxen is of great importance on the eastern coast, and in the intendeocf of 
Durango. Families are sometimes met with, who possess herds composed of 40 or 
50,000 head of oxen and horses. Fonner accounts speak of herds two or three 
times more numerous. IT 
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It now remains for us to consider the human species. The first o£ 
census, made in 1793, gave, as an approximating result, 4,483,500 inba- 
bitants, as the minimum. Those who examined the lists in detail, reasonably con- 
cluded that the great number of inhabitants who had evaded the general censufi 



* Clavigero, Storia di Mesiico, t. i. p. 73. 
t Hernandez, Hist Quadra p. Nov. Hisp. c. 30, 23. 

\ A. de Humboldt, Hexieo, t. ii. p. 423. ^ 

Mr. Bullock hu added thirty^ne species to this list, of which fifteen are enUrtly nev. 
his Six Months in Mexico. Lond. 1824, p. 186. 
ernandez, Hist. Quadrup. c. ii. t Vftldecebro, Gobierno de Aniroalei, p*^'" 
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could not possibly be compensated for by those, who, wandering without fixed habita- 
tion, had been counted several times. It wtfs supposed that, at least, a sixth or a 
seventh ought to be added to the sum total, thus estimating the population of the 
whole of New Spain at 5,200,000 souls. 

Sinee that period, the augmentation in the (Mroduce of tithes, and of the | lo taeicMe* 
capitation of the Indians, that of all the taxes on articles of consumption, the progress 
of agriculture and of civilization, the appearance of a country covered with houses 
recently built, all combine to indicate a rapid increase of pppulation ih almost every 
part of the kingdom. The census, has not, however, been renewed. M. de Hum- 
boldt has shown that the proportion of births to deaths, deduced from a comparison 
oi fiAy years, is very nearly 170 .to 100 at a medium. The proportion of births to 
the population appears to him to be as one to- seventeen — and that of deaths, as one 
to thirty. He estimates the number of births at nearly 360,000, and that of deaths, 
at 200,000 ; so that, under favourable circumstances, the excess of births ought to 
be 150,000 ; and if nothing intervened or disturbed the order of nature, the popula* 
tion ought to be doubled every nineteen years.* Confining himself to the addition 
of only one-tenth for those who are omitted in the census, and of two-tenths of this 
for the increase of population in ten years, M. de Humboldt concluded that, at the 
close of the year 1803, the kingdom of Mexica must contain 5,800,000 inhabitants. 
According to the same progressif e augmentation, Mexico ought to have contained in 
1813, a population of seven millions of inhabitants; but already, in 1810, the trou- 
bles of the interior had begun to overturn the kingdom. On the same principle, 
Mexico must have supported, in 1823, a population of 8,392,044 ; being about 60,000 
more than 8,331,434, the population of England, exclusive of Wales and the public 
service, &c., in the census of 1811. Allowing half a million for wars, and the pri- 
vations and diseases naturally incident to wars, eight millions still remain as a mo- 
derate estimate of the present population of this fine country. 

To Guatimala only a million of inhabitants are assigned, not including the Mos- 
quito Indians, who are independent of Spain, and are allies of England. 

The physical causes that almost periodically check the increase of the | obstteiet. 
Mexican population,^ are the small-pox, the maUazakuatly a kind of plague, and espe- 
cially poverty and famine. 

The small-pox was introduced in 1520, when, according to the testi- | Th«ini]ipox. 
mony of the Franciscan father Torribio, it carried off one-half of the inhabitants of 
Mexico. Returning like the black vomit, and many other diseases, at pretty regular 
periods, it committed dreadful ravages in 1763, and especially in 1779, when, in the 
capital of Mexico alone, more than 9000 persons fell a sacrifice to the disease, and 
it cut off a great part of the Mexican youth. The epidemic of 1797 was less de- 
structive, chiefly in consequence of the zeal with which inoculation was performed. 
But since the month* of January 1804, vaccination has been introduced into Mexico; 
and, thanks to the activity of Don Thomas Murphy, who has repeatedly obtained the 
virus from North America, this cause of (he depopulation of Mexico will cease to 
exist for the future. 

' The mailazahuall is said to be a diseade peculiar to the race of Indi- 
ans ; and granting this to be the ease, it shows itself only at very long 
intervals. It was particularly* destructive in 1545, 1576, 1736, 1737, 1761, and 
1762. Torquemada assures us that, in the first epidemic, 800,000 Indians died, and 
not less than two millions in the second. According to common opinion, this disease 
is identical Jwith the yellow fever or black vomit ; but, according to others, it ought 
to be looked upon -as a genuine plague. 'The vnatlazakuail^ it is said, never attacks 
white persons, whether Europeans or descendants from Creoles ; while, on the con- 
trary, the yellow fever very rarely^ttacks the Mexican Indiiu^. The neighbourhood 
of the sea is the situation which is chiefly liable to the black^mit ; the matlazahuaily 
on the contraiy, carries di&may and death to the farthest interior of the country on 
the central plateau. These distinctions, however, appear to us to be delusive, or, at 
all events, but imperfectly ascertained. In the hot and humid valleys of the interior, 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t i. p. 3.24, 541 » 
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the mailaztthuatl finds as favourable a focus for the deyeldpment of its miasmata as 
on the sea coast. In the ravages which it commits in the interior, this plague t^ 
pears more espepially to attack the Indians ; because, constituting the principal part 
of the population, their wretchedness more completely exposes them to the effects of 
epidemic. When desolating th^ sea coasts, it appears to select its first and most 
numerous victims from aniong the European sailors and workmen that compose the 
great mass of the people. The symptoms of the two diseases, with which we are 
acquainted, bear a striking resemblance to each other. 

Ffemiiu!!. I A third circumstance which proves exceedingly destructive to the popu- 
lation, and perhaps becomes the most fatal of them all, is famine. Indolent by cha- 
racter, situated under a beautiful climate, and accustomed to content himself with 
little, the Indian cultivates only as much maize, potatoes, and wheat, as seems barely 
necessary for his actual subsistence, or, at the very most, as may be required for the 
consumption of the towns and mines in his immediate neighbourhood. Independently 
of this fact, agriculture is deprived of thousands of hands, in consequence of the ne- 
cessity of transporting on the backs of mules ^eir merchandise, provisions, iron. 
gunpowder, and mercury, from the coast to the capital, and thence to the mines and 
smelting houses, often established in arid and uncultivated regions. The dispropor- 
tion between the natural progress of the population, and the increase of the quantity 
of aliments produced by cultivation, renews therefor^ the afflicting spectacle of famine 
every time that an excessively dry season, or other accidental cause, has rumed the 
harvest of maize. A want of provision is almost always accompanied by epidemic 
diseases. In 1804 a^one^ the maize having been destroyed by frost towards the end 
of August, it was estimated that more than 300,000 inhabitants were swept away in 
this kingdom, in consequence of want of nourishment and other asthenic diseases. 
The civil war which has recently Spread desolation over its surface, roust have greatly 
increased the mortality annually arising from this circumstance. The 46,000 lives, 
which a late official paper states to have been sacrificed in this war of liberty, only 
comprehends those who died in battle. The nmnber of slain at all times, constitutes 
merely a small portion of the loss which the population of a country sustains by civil 
war.* 

For a long time tiie labour of the mines was looked upon as one of 

the principal causes of the depopulation of America. It would, no doubt, 
be very difficult to deny, that, at the penod of its original conquest, and even long 
afterwards, a great number of^ Indians perished from excessive fatigue, wont of nou- 
rishment and sleep, and especially from the sudden change of climate and tempera- 
ture in passing from the summit of the Cordillera deep into the bowels of the earth J 
a change which renders the working of the mines so destructive to a race of men 
who are not endowed with that flexibility of organization whi6h distinguishes the Euro- 
pean. In the present day, however, the labour of the mines in New Spain is a volun- 
tary occupation ; no law forcing the Indian to engage in it, or to prefer the working 
of one mine to that of another. In general, the number of persons employed in these 
subterraneous works, and divided into several classes, does not exceed 28 or 30,000; 
and the mortality among the miners is not much* greater than what is observed among 
the other orders of the people. J 

In Mexico the human species presents four great divisiotis, wbicu 

comprehend eight casts ; namely, 

I. Aboriginal Indians. 

II. Spaliards, (a) born in Europe ; 

(b) Creoles, born in America. 

III. Negroes, (a) Africans, slaves. 

(b) (kscendants of negroes. 

IV. Mixed casts, (apnetis, the offspring of whites and Indies ; 

(b) Mulatocs, the issue of whites ^nd negroes ; . 

(c) Zambos, arising from a mixture of Indians and negroes* 

* See preceding page. 

t Humooldt't Pohtical Essajr, book ii. chap. v. 

t A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 361. 
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Some Malays and Chinese, who have come from the Philippine Islands to establish 
themselves ip Mexico, cannot be included in this enumeration. The number of cop- 
per-coloured Indians of the pure .race, principally concentrated in the southern part 
of the table land of Auahuac, exceeds two millions and a half; thus forming about 
two lifths of the entire population. They are infinitely more, rare, howeveri in the 
north of New Spain, and the provinces denominated in/crmw. 

Far from becoming extinct, the indigenous population goes on increas- 
ing, especially during the last hundred years ; and, accordingly, it would 
appear that, in total amount, these countries are more populous at present ^^^^^ ^^^ 
than they were previously to the arrival of Europeans. The kingdom of | dLciwiyT 
Montezuma did not equal in extent the eighth part of New Spain as it now exists. 
The great towns of the Aztecs^ and their most cultivated lands, were met with in the 
environs of the capital of Mexico, and particularly in the delicious valley of Tenoch-r 
litlan. The kings of Alcolhuacan, of Tlacopan, and of Mehuacan, were indepen- 
dent princes. Beyond the" parallel of 20® were the Chichimegs and Otpmites, two 
wandering and barbarous nations, whose hordes, though far from numeroi^s, pushed 
their incursions as far as Tula, a town situated near the northern border of the valley 
of Tenochtitlan. It would be just as difficult however to estimate, with any degree 
of aocuracy, the number of Montezuma's subjects, as it would be to decide respecting 
the ancient population of Egypt, Persia, Carthage, or Greece, or even with regard to 
many modern states. History presents us, on the one hand, with a train of conque- 
rors ambitious to throw additional lustre on their own exploits; on the other,^ religious 
and sensible men, directing, with noble ' ardour, the arms of eloquence against the 
cruelty of the first colonists.* Botli parties were equally interested in exaggerating 
the nourishing condition of the newly discovered countries. At all events, the ex- 
tensive ruins of towns and villages that are met with in the 18** and 20** of latitude 
in the interior of Mexico, seem to prove that the population of this single part of 
the kingdom was once far superior to what it is now. Yet it must be remarked 
that these ruins are dispersed over a space that, relatively speaking is but very 
limited. 

To a great degree of 'muscular strength, the copper-coloured natives physical dia. 
add the advantage of being seldom or never subject to jmy deformity. 5IS|JJno«u 
M. Humboldt assures us that he never saw a hunch-back Indian, and natives 
that they very seldom squint, or are met with either lame, or wanting the use of their 
arm-?. In those countries whore the inhabitants suffer from the goitre, this affection 
oi the thyroid gland is never observed aiiiong the Indians, and rarely among the 
Metis. The Indians of New Spain, and especially the women, generally live to an 
advanced age. Their hair, it is said, never turns grey, and they preserve all their 
^trongfh till the period of their death. In respect of the moral faculties of the indi- 
i^enous Mexicans, it is difficult to form a just estimate of them, if we consider this 
unhappy nation almost in the only light in which there has been an opportunity of 
viewing it by intelligent travellers, as sinking under long oppression, and depressed 
ahnost to the lowest point of degradation. At the commencement of the conquest, 
tlie wealthiest Indians, those, in short, among whom a certain degree of intellectual 
'"'iltivation may be supposed to have existed, almost entirely perished, the victims of 
European ferocity. Christian fanaticism chiefly raged agairist the Aztec priests. 
The ministers of religion were exterminated, all those, in fact, who inhabited the 
houses of God, and who might be considered as depositories of the historical, mytho- 
l');:;ical, and even astronomical knowledge of the country ; for it was the priests who 
ol3served the meridian shade on the dials, arid regulated the intercalations. The 
Spanish monks burned the hieroglyphical paintings, by which knowledge of every 
l^ind had been transmitted from generation to generation-! Deprived of these means 
of instruction, the people sunk back into a degree of ignorance which became the 
more profound, because the missionaries, little versed in the Mexican languages, 

substituted few new ideas in place of the ancient Ones that had thus been lost. The 

« 

* Ghvigero, Storia antica di Messico, t. i. p. 36; t. iv. p. 282. 

t See Humboldt's Researches on Institutions and Monuments of Ancient AmericSi Pref. p. ? 
Vol. IIL— N n 
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Indian women who still preserved some fortune, preferred an alliaiice with their eon- 
querors to sharing the general contempt which was entertained for their ^lation. Of 
the natives, therefore, only the most indigent class remained, the poor cultivatocs, 
the artisans, among whom were to be reckoned a great number of weavers; the por- 
ters, who, from a we^jni of the larger quadrupeds, were made use of as beasts of 
burthen, and above all, that refuse of the people, the crowd of mc^ndicants, who 
proving at the same time the imperfection of social institutions, and the yoke of feu- 
dalism, already, even in the time of Cortez, filled the streets of all the great towns 
of the Mexican empire. How, therefore, from such miserable remains of a once 
powerful people, can we possibly judge either of the degree of cultivation to which 
they h^d been raised, from the twelflh to the sixteenth century, or of the intellectual 
development of which they are susceptible? Still, however, none can 
doubt that a part pf the Mexican nation had attained a certain degree of 
improvement, when we reflect on the care with which the hieroglyphical books were 
composed, and call to mind that a citizen of Tlascala, surrounded by the perils aod 
din of war, profited by the facility which our Roman ^phabet afforded him to write 
in his native language five extensive volumes upon the history of a country, of which 
he deplored the subjugation. . The Mexicans possessed an almost correct knowledge 
of the true length of the year, H^liich they intercalated at the end of their cycle of a 
hundred and four years,* with more exactness than the Greeks, the Romans, or 
the Egyptians.. The Toltecs appeared in New Spain in the seventh century, and 
,the Azteqs in the ^welDh. Long before thi^ they drew out a geographical, map of 
the country which they had traversed ; they built towns, and formed roads, dikes, 
canals, and immense pyramids, the faces of which were accurately direct to the four 
cardinal points, and the base extended the length of 474 yards. Their feudal system, 
and their civil and military hi^archy, were, even at that period^ of so complicated a 
nature, that we must naturally suppose .the previous existence of a long series of po- 
litical events, in order that their singular concatenation of public authorities, of no- 
bility and clergy, could have been established, and that a small portion of the people, 
itself a slave of the Mexican Sultan, could subjugate the great mass of the nation. 
Small tribes, weary of tyranny, gave themselves republican c<Histitutions> which can 
never be formed, except in. consequence of long continued popular storms, and tlic 
very establishment of which indicates no recent civilization. But from 
whence did this come, or where did it take its rise? Accustomed s^rviielv 
to admit only exclusive systems, and knowing only how to learn without meditating, 
we forget that civilization is nothing but the employment and development of our 
moral and intellectual faculties. The inimitable Greeks attributed their superior 
civilization to Minerva: in other words, to their own proper genius; yet we obstinateiy 
persist in giving them the Egyptians as masters. These, on the other hand, reveroJ 
Osiris as their first great founder ; while we affect to look for the source of thejr 
civilization in India. But, in that case, who instructed the Indians? Was it Brama, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Manco-Capac, Idacanzas, or Bochica ? Every thing must ha\e 
a beginning; and if civilization could rise into existence in the Old Continent, why 
might it not also have done the same in the New? The total want of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, of those nourishing grasses which are designated by the general name 
of cerealia, or corn, appears to prove that, if Asiatic tribes really have passed into 
America, they must be descended from some wandering or pastoral people. In the 
Old Continent we find the cultivation of the cerealia, and the use of milk, introduced 
from the most remote period of which history preserves any record. The inhabitants 
of the New Continent cultivated no other grain than maize, (sea;) they comsumed 
no preparation of milk, although two species of the ox, natives of the north, might 
have afforded them abundance pf milk. These are striking contrasts, and taken in 
conjunction with the results of a comparison of their various languages, must provo 
that the Mongol race could never have contributed any thing but wandering tribes to 
the population of America. 

^ * See Humboldt's Researches on Institutions and Monuments of Ancient America, i. SS7. 
"he Mexicans intercalated 13 days every 52 years. The cycle of 104 yean was simply religious. 
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In his present condition, the MexiciAi Indian is g^rave, melancholy, I Moniqudi- 
and taciturn, as long as he is not under the influence of. iiUoxicating K- | ^^ 
quors. Thfs gravity is particularly remarkable in the children of Indians, who, at 
tfie early age of four or five years, display infinitely greater intelligence and develop- 
ment of mind than the children of whites. They delight in throwing an air of mys* 
tery over their most trifliiig remarks. Not a passion manifests itself^ in their features. 
At all times sombre, there is something terrific in tlie change, when he passes all at 
once fi'om a state of absolute repose to violent and ungovernable agitation. The 
energy of his character, to which every shade of softness is unknown, habitually de- 
generates into ferocity. This is especially the case with tlie inhabitants of Tlascala. 
Fn the midst of their degradation, the descendants of these republicans are still dis- 
tinguished by a certain haughtiness with which they are inspired by the remembranee 
of their former greatness. The indigenous natives of Mexico, Uke all other nations 
who have long groaned under civil and religious despotism, are attached, with an ex- 
treme degree of obstinacy, to their habits, their manners, and their opinions. The 
introduction of Christianity among them has scarcely produced any other 
c/Fect than merely substituting new ceremonies, the symbols of a mild 
and humane religion, — for the ceremonies of a sanguinary worship. From the ear- 
liest periods, semibarbarous nations have received new laws, And new divinities from 
the hands of their conquerors. The indigenous and Vanquished gods give place to 
foreign deities. ^ Indeed, in a mythology so complicated' us that of the Mexicans, it 
was easy to discover an afiinity between the divinities o{ Atzlan and those of the east. 
The Holy Spirit, for instance, was identified witli the sacred eagle of tlie Aztecs. 
The missionaries not only tolerated, they even favoured this mixture of ideas, by which 
the Christian worship became more speedily established.* The English collector, 
Mr. Bullock, readily obtaine*(l leave frdm the energy and authorities, in 1823, to dis- 
inter and take casts from the image of the sanguinary goddess Tcoifamiqui, During 
the time it was exposed, he adds, '' the court of the University was crowded with 
people, niost of whom expressed the most decided finger and contempt. Not so, 
however, all the Indians. I attentively marked their countenances ; not a smile es- 
caped them, or even a word — all was silence and attention. In reply to a joke of 
one of the students, an old Indian remarked, ' It is true we have three very good 
Spanish gods, but we might still have been allowed to keep a few 6f those of our an- 
cestors.' I was informed that chaplcts of flowers had been placed on the figure by 
natives, who had stolen thither unseen, in the evening, for that purpose; a proof that 
notwithstanding the extreme diligence of the Spanish clergy for 300 years,| there still 
remains some taint of heathen superstition among the descendants of the original in- 
habitants.";]^ Yet it was, probably, a nobler impulse than superstition that wove the 
chaplet for the statue of Teoyamiqui ; rather that mystery of nature, by which she links 
the present to the past with veneration, and to the future ^yith' anxiety, — that awful 
reverence with which the rudest nations look back to their origin and ancestors, and 
which even now, amongst the most enlightened, still consecrates the reUcs of M ont- 
raorillon and Stonehenge* 

The Mexicans have preserved a particular taste for painting and for I 5J^2£ 
the art of carving on stone arid wood. It is truly astonishing to see what | vad laiiptami 
they are capable of executing with a bad knife, upon the hardest wood and stone. 
They exercise themselves in painting the images, and carving the statues of saints ; 
hut from a religious principle, they have continued to servilely imitate for 300 years, 
the models which the Europeans brought with them at the period of the original 
conquest. In Mexico, as well as Hindoostan, the faithful are not allowed to make 
the smallest change in their idols ; every thing connected with the rites of the Aztecs 
was subjected to immutable laws. It is on this very account that the Christian images 
have preserved in some degree, that stiffness and hardness of feature which charac- 
terised the hieroglyphical pictures of the age of Montezuma. They display a great 

* Vide Humboldt's Besearchet, (Knglish edition^} vol. ii. p. 176. Esiai Politique^ i. p. 95. 

t See below. 

^ OuUock's Six Montht in Mexioot p. 341. Humboldt^ £u. Pol ii. 61.— English. 
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deal of aptitude for the exercise of the arts of imitation, and still greater for those of 
a purely mechanical nature* 

When an Indian has attained a certain degree of cultivation^ he shows 

great facility in acquiring information, a spirit of accuracy and precistoa, 
and a particular tendency to subtilize, or to seize on the minutest dilTerences in ob- 
jects that are to be compared with each other. He reasons coldly and with method; 
but he does not evince that activity of imagination, that lively freshness of sentiment, 
that art of creating and of producing, which characterises the people of Europe and 
many tribes of African negroes. The music 'and dancing of the indigenous natives 
partake.of that want of cheerfulness which is so peculiar to them. Their singing is 
of a melancholy description. More vivacity,' however, is observed in their women 
than in their men ; but they share the evils of that state of subjection to which the 
sex is condemned among most of. those nations where civilization is still imperfect 
In the dance women lake no part; they^are merely present for the sake of oficring to 
the dancers the fermented drinks which they themselves had prepared.* 

The .Mexican Indians have likewise preserved the same taste for 

flowers that Cortez noticed in his time. We are astonished to discover 
this taste, which, doubtless, indicates a taste for the beautiful, among a people in whom 
a sanguinary Worship, and the frequency of human sacrifices, appear to have extin- 
guished every feeling connected with sensibility of mind and the softer afFections. Id 
the great market of Mexico, the native does not even sell fish, or ananas, or vege- 
tables, or fermented liquor, without his shop being decked out with flowers, which 
are renewed every succeeding day. The Indian shop-keeper appears seated behind a 
perfect entrenchment of verdure, and every thing around him wears an air of the 
ipost refined elegance. 

Wild Indians. | The Indian hunters, such as the Mecosy Ihe Apaches, and the Ldptm%, 
whom the Spanijtrds comprehend under the denomination of /wdt o« 6rai»o», and whose 
hordes, in their incursions, which are often made during night, infest the frontiers of 
New Biscay, Sonora, and^ New Mexico, evince more activity of mind, and more 
strength of character, than the agricultural Indians. Some tribes have even languages, 
the mechanism of which appears to prove the existence of ancient civilization. They 
have great difliculty in learning our European idioms, while, at the same time, they 
express themselves in their own with an extreme degree of faciUty. These sam^ 
Indian chiefs, whose gloomy taciturnity astonishes the observer, will hold a discour:«^; 
of several hours, whenever any strong iaterest rouses them to break their habitual 
silence. We shall afterwards enter into some further details with regard to tfaej^^ 
tribes. 

The indigenous natives are either descendants of ancient Plebeian?, 

or the remains of some great family, who, disdaining to ally themselves 
with their conquerors, the Spaniards have preferred cultivating, with their own hands, 
those very fields in which their vassals were formerly employed. They are divided 
accordingly into tributary Indians and Indian Caciques, who, agreeably with the Spa- 
nish laws, ought to participate in the privileges of the nobiUty of Castile, But it is 
diflicult to distinguish from their exterior, their dress, or their manners, the nobleman 
from the mechanic. They generally go barefooted, and are dress«d in the Mexican 
tunic which is of a coarse quality, and of a blackish brown colour. In short, there is no 
diflerence between their dress and that of the common people, who, notwithstanding, 
show them a great deal of respect Nevertheless, far from protecting their country- 
men, those individuals who enjoy the hereditary privileges of the Caciq%mtt are very 

oppressive to such as are tributary to them. Exercising the magistracj 

in the Indian villages, it is they- who levy the capitation tax. Not only 
do they delight in becoming the instruments of the oppressions of the whites, but they 
also make use of their power and authority for the purpose of extorting petty sums for 
their own profit. Indeed, independently of this, the Aztec nobility are remarkable for 
the same grossness of manners, the same want of civilization, and the same igno- 
rance, as the lower classes of Indians. Isolated, and living in a state of degradation, 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 413. 
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it has rarely happened that any of its members have followed the profession of the 
robe or of the sword. A greater number of Indians has embraced the ecclesiastical 
condition) especially that of curate: The solitude of the convent appears to have 
attractions for none but young Indian girls. 

Considered in a general point of view, the Mexican Indians present 
a picture of extreme wretchedness/ Indolent from disposition, and still 
more so from the effects of their political situation, they live only from day to day. 
In place of general ease of circumstances, families are met with whose fortune ap- 
pears the more extensive as it is the less expected. Nevertheless, the existing laws, in 
general mild and humane, secure to them the fruit of their exertions, and full liberty 
for the sale of their production^. They are exempt from all indirect im- | impoib. 
posts, are nlerely subject to a capitation tax, which is paid by the male Indians from 
ten to fifty years old, and the burthen of which has been much lightened in these later 
times. In 1^01, the Indian annually paid 3& reals of tribute, and four of royal service ; 
making a total of ninet^en shillings and two pence sterling. Little by little, it has been 
reduced, in some of the intendencies, to twelve shillings and sixpence, and even to 
four shillings and. twopence. In the bishopric of Mechoacan, and in the greater part 
of Mexico, the capitation amounts at present tp nine shillings ancl twopence. But if 
the legislation appears to favour the natives with regard to taxes, they have, on the 
other hand, deprived them of the mosf important rights which the other | citU righo. 
citizens eajoy. In an age, when it was tbrmally debated whether the Indians were 
actually reasonable beings, it was considered as granting them a singular favour to 
treat them as minors, by placing them under the perpetual tutelage of the whites, and 
declaring null ever^ act signed by a native of the copper-coloured race, and every ob- 
ligation 'i^'hich he contracted of above the Value of twelve shillings and sixpence. 
These laws, maintained in thfeir full vigour, raise insurmountable barriers between the 
Indians and tile other castes, the piixture'of which is likewise prohibited, while their 
disunion, as well as that of their families aaii constituted authorities, has always beeii 
considered by Spanish policy as the surest means of preserving the colonies in a state 
of dependence on the mother country. The law not only interdicts the mixture of 
the castes, but prevents the whites frdtn living in the Indian villages, and prohibits the 
natives from establishing themselves among the Spaniards. The Indians | Adminntratjoii. 
govern themselves ; but their magistrates, generally the only individuals in the village 
who speak Spanish, have an interest in keeping their fellow citizens in a state of the 
most profound ignorance. Restricted to a narrow space, the radius of which is only 
542 yards, the boundary assigned by an ancient law to the Indian villages, the natives 
ire, in some measure, destitute of individual propertjr; they are bound to cuhivate the 
common property, without the hope of ever reaping ihe fruit of their labours. The 
lew regulation of the intendencies directs that the natives arc no longer to receive 
issistance from the general funds without special permission from the College of finan- 
ces of Mexico. The common property has been farmed out by the intendants, arid 
he produce is paid into the royal treasury, M^ero the government-clerks keep, under 
)articular heads, an account of what they call the property of every village. But it 
las become so tediuos and so difficult to obtain for the natives any' assistance from 
hese funds, that they have ceased applying for it. £ither by a singular fatality, or from 
I fault inherent in all social organization, the privileges accorded to the Indians, far from 
)eing the means of obtaining them any advantages, have, in reality, produced effects 
:onatantly unfavourable to this caste, and have actually furnished the means of oppress- 
ng them. 

The Spaniards occupy the first rank in the population of New'Spain. 
t is in their hands that almost all the property and riches of the king- 
om are retained. Yet they would fill only the secdnd place among the inhabitants 
f the pure race, if they were considered according to their numbers, which, in New 
Ipain, may amount to 1,200,000, of which one quarter inhabits the provinces of the 
iterior. They are divided into the whites bom in Europe, and the descendants of 
Europeans, bom in the Spanish colonies of America, and the islands of Asia. The 
jrmer have received the appellation of Chapeians^ or Gachupinas; the xheCiMpetoii- 
econdi that of CrioUos, The natives of the Canary Islands, who are •»! cttxkM. 
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generally designated by Uie denomination of Menoa, and who, for the most pait, are 
overseers and agents of plantations, look upon tbems^ves as Eyropeans. The 
Chapetons'are estimated as one to fourteen. To all of them the la^ grant tbe 
same rights ; but thol^e who are nominated to assist in their execution, exert theot- 
selves to destroy that equaUty which wounds Kuropean pride 'so deeply. Tk 
government bestows the higher offices exclusiv^y on natives of old Spain; aodfof 
some years back, has disposed of the most trifling situations in the' management of 
the customs, or in the office for administration of property on trusty even at Madrii 
ThQ modt miserable Eurdpean, without education, without intellectual culture, thinks 
himself superior to the whites who are born on the New Continent* He knows that 
protected by his countrymen, and favoured by those diances which are common in a 
country where fortunes' are acquired as rapidly as they are destroyed, he may, ooe 
day or other, attain those offices to which the access is almost interdicted to the 
natives, even those who are distinguished' by their talents, thek knowledge and their 
moral qualities. A system of venality, in particular, has n(^ade fright&l progress 
amongst them. From this have arisen motives of jealousy and perpetual hatred 
between the Chapetons and Tthe Creoles. Since the emancipation of the Engli^ 
colonies, and particularly since 1789^ the latter are often heard to exclaim, Id i 
haughty manner, ^^ I am not a Spaniard, I am an American !" expressions whid 
betray the effects of long cherished resentment. 

cartes of nix- '^^ castos 6f mixed bloocT, proceeding from an intermixture vith tk 
•d blood. I pure race, compose Almost as considerable a portion of the people a> 
the indigenous natives. W^ may estimate the total nuipber of individuals of mixd 
blood at nearly 2,400,000 souls. By a refinement of vanity, tht inhabitants of the 
colonies have enriched their language, by applying names to the most deUcate shades 
of tint that arise from the degeneration of the primitive*colour. The son ofawhiiti 
born either of a European, or ^ Creole, aild of a native female of the Copper-colour. 
TiieMettizob | is Called Metis, or Mestizo, His colour is almost a' perfect white^ oQ^ 
his skin has a particular transparency. His scanty beard,* the small size ofhi^' 
hands and feet, and a certain obliquity of his eyes, oflener serve to proclaim a mis* 
ture of Indian blood, thai\ the nature of his hdSr. If a female Metis marry a whiti^ 
the second generation which results from this union scarcely differs in any rcspe^ 
from the race of Europeans. The M^tis compose, in all probabihty, seven-eif^^<ij 
of the whole population of the casts. They are looked upon as possessing a milo'j' 
Miiiftttocti I character than the Mulattoes — the offspring of the white and the negroes 
who are conspicuous for the intensity of their colour, the violence of their passion* 
and their singular volubility of Speech. The descendants of negroes and Iq<^>''' 
women are known at Mexico, at Linka, and even" at the Havannah, by the ab^un- 
name of China, Chinese. On the.coast of Caraecas, and even in 5f^ 
Spaiin itself, they are likewise called Zambos. At present, this W 
term is principally confined to the descendants of a negro and a female Mulatto, i' 
of a negro and a female Ckino. The^ common Zambos are distinguished ii^ 
the Zambos^-Pnetosy* who are born of a negro and a female Zambo. The castt^ 
of Indian and African blood preserve the odour which i^ peculiar to the cutaoeo^ 
transpiration of these two pfimitive races. From a union of a white with a feiti^^ 
fraSS^Qoia. f Mulatto, proceeds fhe caste of the Qaarierons. When a female Q^^' 
tnoDf. teron marries an European, or a Creole, her children are termed Qf^ 

ierona. A fresh alliance with the white race so completely obliterates all remainu^ 
traces of colour, -that the children of a white and a female Quinteron, are also whiu 
Those mixtures by which the colour of the hfant becomes darker than that of i^' 
mother, are called Sdla-airaSy or baek-steps.f 

Piempitini | The greater or less quantity of European blood, and the skin beM 
or the wUtM. xaoxQ or less clear, mre at once decisive of the consideration which a rs^ 
enjoys in society* and of the opinion which he entertains of himself. A white i»«<^ 
Tides barefooted, fancies that he belongs to the nobiUty of the country. Colonrevet) 

* Black-Samboes. 

t Memoirs of the Bishop of M echOftcaD* quoted by M. d« Humboldt. 
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establishes a e^^rt^ equality ^tween those who, as eveiy where happens where civi- 
lization is either a Utile advanced, or in a state of retrograde movement, take pleasure 
in rofiniog on the prerogatives of race and origin. When an individual of the lower 
orders enters into a dispute with one of the titled lords of the country, it i^ no unusual 
thing to hear him exclaihi to the nobleman, '^ Is it possible that you really thought 
youri^elf whiter than I am?" Among the Metis and Mulattoes, there are many indi- 
viduals who, by their colour, their physiognomy, and their intelligence, might be con- 
founded with the Spaniards; but the laws keep them down in a state of degradation 
and contempt Possessing an#energetic .and ardent character, these men of colour 
live in a state of constant irritation- against the i^l^ites; ajnd resentment too often hur- 
ries them into venge^ce. It frequently occurs, too, that families who are suspected 
of being of Qiu^pd blood, (laim, at the high courtpf justice, a declaration itiai they 
ipiKsrtain to the whites. In this way, very d^rk cc^oured Mulattoes have had the ad- 
iress to get themselves whitened^ according to the popular expressioii. When the 
udgment of the senses is too palpat>ly in opposition to the solicitations of the appli- 
;ant, he is forc^ to content himself with* somewhat problematical terms; for, in that 
^e, the sentence simply, states, that "such and such individuals may consider them- 
elves as white* , 

Of all the European colonies under the torrid zone, the kingdom of | Kegroei. 
few Spian is the one in which there are the fewest negrQes. One may walk through 
very part of the city of Mexico, without. seeing a single black face. Slaves are 
ever employed to perform the domestic ser^icc^ of any house there. According to 
^e most authentic, information, it would appear that in the whole of New Spain there 
re not 6000 negroes, and, at the very 'utm9stj, 9000 or 10,000 slaves, the greater 
art of whom inhabit the ports of Acapiilco and Vera Cruz, or the hot region in the 
icinity of the coasts.' Thc^o slaves are prisoners wh& have been tal^en in the petty 
mrfare th^ is almost continual on the froirtiers of the internal provinces. For the 
lost part^ they, belong to the nation of the l^ecos, or. Apaches,, a 'race of untractable 
ad ferocious moQntaineers, who most commonly sink speedily under .the influence of 
ospair, or of the change of climate. , The increase of the colonial prosperity of 
lexico is altogether independent,^ therefore,, of the.employment of negroes. It is 
nly twenty ye$irs ago that Mexican sugar wasfdmost unknovpi in Europe; at pro- 
mt, ho we very Vera Cruz alone exports more than 1^0,000 quintals, and yet the num- 
3r of salvcs'is not augmented by the progress which has beem made in the cultiva- 
on of the sugar.' cane in New Spain, since the revolutionary changes in St. Domingo. 
s for the rest, in ]|iIexico, as in all the Spanish possessions, slaves are condition or 
ither better protected by the laws than the negroes wl^o inhabit the colo- *^*^ 
es of the other European nations. 1?he law is always interpreted in favour of lib- 
ty. The government is desirous of seeing the "number ^of enfranchised slaves 
crease. A slave who, by his own industry, has become possessed of dome money, 
ay force his master to enfranphise him, on paying him the sum of from iS62 to J^83 
u Sterling, even where ho has originally cost the proprietor twice that amount, or 
gifted with some particular talent for exercising a lucrative business. A slave, who 
is been cruelly ill-treated, obtains, according- to law, a right to his freedom from 
at very circumstance. M. de Humboldt himself saw an instance of this. 
The languages spoken throughout the vast extent of Mexico, are more 
an twenty in number, and are many of them however known only by 
imc. The Creoles, and the greater part of the mixed races, have not adopted here, 
they do in Peru, an indigenous dialect, but make use of the Spanish language, 
th in conversation and in writing. Among jtbe native dialects, the Aztec or Mexi- 
n tongue is the most widely diffused; it extends at present from the parallel of the 
'^ to the vicinity of the lake Nicaragua, but the peculiar regions of several other 
iguages appear to be enclosed, in some degree, within that of the Mexican. The 
}torian Clavigero, has proved that the Toltecs, the Chichimecs, (from whom the 
labitants of Tlascala are descended,) the Acolhues, and the Nahuatlacs, all spoke 
i same language as the Aztecs.* The repetition of the syllables i/t, </a, iil^ atlj 

* CUvigpero^ Storia di Meaiico, 1. 1. p. 153. 
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joined to th« length of the words, which Bometimes consist of eleven syllables, must 
render this language far from being agreeable to the ear. But, at the same time, 
the complication and riches of its grammatical forms seem to prove the high intelli- 
gence of those who invented or methodized it. An extremely limited number of 
analogies between the words, appears to give it an affinity to the Chinese and Japa- 
otomite. I nese; but its general character weakens the resemblance. The Otomite 
language, spoken in the ancient kingdom of Mechoacfm, or in New Gallici^, is an 
original language compose^ ^^ monosyllables like the Chinese, and therefore entirely 
difierent from the Mexican, and appears to have been v£ry extensively diffused.* It is 
impossible to say whether the Tcnrcuik^ J\latlcLzing, a^d Core idioms, likewise 
spoken in New Gallicia, are branches of. the same trunk, oiiginal languages 
independent of each other ; one thing is certain, that those words of the Tartisk and 
Core languages with which we are acquainted, present very^little affinity with the other 
languages of America. The Tarahumar and Tepehuan languages, spoken in New 
Biscay; the idiom of Pimcw, used in Pimeria, a district of Sonora; that of the .^pa- 
chesy the KeraSy PiraSy Tiguas, and the otKer tribes of New Mexico ; the Guaicurc 
language spoken in California by the JV/o^w Indians; that of tho C)- 
chinUsy and of PericueSy in the same peninsula; thai of the EsleneSy and 
Rumsens in New California, still present a chaos of. doubt and obscurity. In the 
Tarahumary the names of the numbers are Mexican. , It is remarkable that a dialect 
of the Guaicure is termed Cot^a, and that the name of the Moquis of California is 
again met with in Mexico.'f . More accurate knowledge will doubtless reduce this 
crowd of tribes to a small number of distinct races. J 

The Huaztee language, which has been preserved 'in the canton of 
Huazteca, in the ixitendency of ^Mexico, appears to differ entirely from 
the Mexican, both with regard to words and grammar. § It contains some KnnUh 
and Ostiac words ; might it not, therefore, be traced to the first invasion of the tribes 
of Northern. Asia* an invasion anterior to.that in which the ancestors of the Aztecs, 
the Toltecs, and the Chichimecs, must have borne a part ? 

It appears that, in advancing to the south of Mexico, the indigenous 
languages, not depending on that of the Aztecs, become extremely nume- 
rous. The intendencies of Puebla and Oaxaca, contain the Zofolecy Totonacy J^IU- 
tecy Popoloiigy Chmantecy Mixe languag(?fe, and many others less tno^vn.Jf TL** 
Maya tongue, which is in general use in Yucatun, appears to us to con- 
tain Finnish and Algonquin words. The learned Hervag has observed a 
certain number of Tonquin words,ir amongst which there are some that are conimoa 
to different idioms of Siberia and Finland.** This language is composed of rnoDO- 
syllables, like the most ancient ones of eastern Asia; but it is superior to them bj 
its grammatical combinations. It appears to be derived from the same general root 
as the Otomite, of which we. have already spoken. In the kingdom ot' 
Guatimala,.the Chiapanese language, Caquiquclhy Utlaiecy and JLakmi- 
done and others, still remain to be the objects of farther research. The principal of 
those that are spoken in this kingdom is called the PochoncKi or Pocoriianey which 
bears manifest affmity with the Maya language, and therefore ought to differ radically 
from the Mexican, which, however, was very much spoken in this country before the 
invasioji of the Spaniards, and at present is the prevailing language. The Gimymh 
tongue, in the province of Veraguas, is conceived to have some analogy with tlie 
Caribbean, and would thus prove the invasion of some tribes from South America ; 
this circumstance, however, is mentioned with hesitation. The idiom of the J\fosqwf-i 
Indians on the coast of Honduras has not been studied. 
We shall now proceed to the topographical description. "fl 

* Hervas, Catalogo delle Lingue, p. 80, 258.^ \ Hervas, Catalogo, p. 76 and 80. 

t See Literary Transactions of American Philosophical Society, Philad. 1819. 
§ Vater, in the Estinographic Archives, t. i. 

I A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. i. p. 378. Hervas, Catalogo, p. 75. ^ Ibid. p. 2S7. 

** See the comparative -table of words after the iiitroduction. to America, p. 143, axul the 
supplement at the end of the volume, 
tt Mr. Poinsett, (now minister of the United States in Heiico,) in bis notes on Mexico, 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

ConiimuUum and conchmon of the description of Mexico. — Topography of ike Pro* 

vinces and Towns. 

The Spaniards have given the name of JVeto Califomia to all the coasts of the 
west, situated between the port of San DiegOy* and the northern, but hitherto unde- 
fined boundary of their possessions. The celebrated English navigator, Sir Francid 
Drake, designated one part of these coasts by the name of JVew Albion; 
but, in our History of Geop^aphyy we have seen that the claim of priority 
of discovery belongs to the Spaniards. Nevertheless the English name has remained, 
on the maps, attached to that portion of the territory in which the Spaniards have 
formed no establishment, from the SSth to the 44th parallel, or even beyond it. To- 
wards Cape Mendocino, the interior of New Albion presents the distant prospect of 
several peaks of mountains, covered with snow even in summer ; but when Sir Fran- 
cis Drake thought that he even discerned snow upon the lower mountains, in the en- 
arons of the harbour which bears his name, in latitude 38^ 10', he was probably de- 
rived by the appearance of sand or very white rocks. f The natives in | iiieiMiiTet. 
he vicinity of Cape Oxford, exhibit some European features. Their complexion is 
I clear olive ; their stature is above the middle size ; and they have a mild and honest 
lisposidon. They tatoo the skin, and speak a language different from that of Nootka. 
?he inhabitants of the Bay of T)riniddd have the custom of filing all their teeth, hori- 
onially, down to the very gums.;[ 

' ritten in the autumn of 1839, states, that the peasants in the country, whether Indians or Caatesy 
'e an amiable and kind people. He never saw any one of them use a vulgar gesture, nor heard 
harsh or unkind word pass between them. They are a virtuous orderly people, attentive to all 
le ceremoniea'Cif their religion, imd observant of their moral duties. The lower orders in 
fe large cities, are immoral and vicious In the extreme. The population of the city of Mexico 
between 150 and 160,000, and yet there are 20,000 at least, who have no permanent place of 
lode, and no ostensible means of gaining a livelihood. I'hey are called leperot, are for the 
ost part Indians and Mestizos, and are vastly worse tlian the lazzetoni of Naples. In the city 
Mexico, aasaasinations and robberies were so frequent, it was necessary in the evening to be 
med on goine out. Most of the people in the cities can read and write, and papers and pam- 
ilets are handed about the streets at a cheap rftte. In the capital there are 550 secular, and 
46 regular clergy. The wealth of the clergy is derived principally from moneys bequeathed 
the churches for pious uses. The amount of money in mortmain in the different provinces 
Mexico in 1800, was 44^500,000 dollars. 

Mr. Poinsett estimates the population of New Spain in 1823, at 6,500,000, about one-seventh 
which are whites. The race of Africans is nearly lost. It is difficult to distinguish the 
rican blood after two crosses with the Indians; the negro features are entirely lost. The 
pulation of some of the towns has changed in point of number in a remarkable degree. The 
id in Mexico, is, for the most part, in the hands of large proprietors. The paasants have no 
ereat in the soil they cultivate. From 1442 to 1803, Spanish and Portuguese (North and 
uth) America produced 5,706,700,000 dollars. The total coinage of gold, silver, and cop. 
r, in the mint of Mexico, from 1690 to 1821, inclusive, was 303,319,928 dollars. There ean be 
doubt, says Mr. Poinsett, that the product of the mines of Mexico is capable of being consider- 
y augmented. But, contrary to the opinion of Humboldt, he thinks it impossible the Mexicans 
I ever undersell the people of the United States in bread corn in the West Indies. On the 
er hand, flour may continue to be brought from the Genesee country in New York, and sold 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, lower than the flour of the table land of Mexico. Prom the want 
streams, the mills in Meuco are worked by animal power, and in addition, the length of 
riage would ^eatly enhance the price. — PML Ed. 

Lat. 33P SC Long, lir* 38'. La Perouse's Map. 

Vancouver, Voyage, t. i. p. 287. French translation. 

Vancouver, Voyage, p. 288, t. iii. p. 195. 
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y I Aeto Califomia^ considered as a provioce of Spain, is a narrow stripe, 

cSStenta. I which borders the coasts of the Pacific Ocean from Fort S<m Francisco 
to the establishment of San Diego, Under a sky which is often foggy and humid, 
but extremely mild, this picturesque country on every side displays to the view mag- 
nificent forests and verdant savannas, whose numerous herds of deer, or elks of a 
gigantic size, graze undisturbed. The soil has easily admitted of different kinds of 
European cultivation. The vine, the olive, and wheat, prosper there. In 1802, there, 
were eighteen missions, and the population of the permanent cultivators amounted to 
15,660 indiyduals.* 

Rcmaitaibie ^^'^ FronciscOj the roost northern military post orprewdto, is situated 

piMct. upon an extensive bay of the same name, into which a large river empties 

itself; probably the Rio San Phelipe issuing from the lake Timpanogos.'\ Near the 
mission of Santa Clara, wheat produces from twenty-five to thirty for one, aad re- 
quires very little care. The harvest is reaped in July. Beautiful forests of oak, 
intermingled with winding prairies, give the country all the appearance of a natural 
park.]! San Carlos de Monterey is the seat of the Governor of the two Califomias. 
The port of Monterey is very far from meriting the celebrity which it has received 
from the Spanish navigators ; it is a bay, with an indifferent anchorage. The aspect 
of the country is charming, and the inhabitants enjoy, a perpetual spring. § The soil 
becomes richer the farther you penetrate into the interior. Santa Barbara, the prin- 
cipal town of a jurisdiction, is situated on a canal of the same name, formed by the 
continent and some islands, of which Santa Ci^z and Santa Catalina are the most 
considerable. The mission of San Buonavcntura, to the east of this presidio, occu- 
pies a fertile country, but is exposed to great droughts, which is generally the case 
with all this coast. Vancouver saw abundance of fruit of excellent quality growing 
in the garden of the missionaries, such as apples; pears, figs, oranges, grapes, pome- 
granates, two species of banana, cocoa-nuts, sugar-canes, indigo plants, and several 
leguminous vegetables. The environs of San Diego are gloomy and barren. The 
territory of tjie mission of San Juan de Campisirano supports excellent cattle. 
Indigenous ] The indigenous natives are divided into a great number of tribes, speak- 
^'^^'^ ing entirely different languages. The MatcUans, Salsens, Qutrofea, near 

the bay of San Francisco, and the Rumsene, >and. EsceUns, near Monterey, axe the 
best known of these Indians. The name of QutVo/e recals that of the kingdom of 
Quivira, placed on the same spot, upon a large river, by the ancient Spanbh geogra- 
phical writers, who retrace the discoveries of Cabrillo and Vizcaino. 
Old CsHibcniiu | Old California, or the peninsula of California, properly so called, is 
bounded by the ocean on the south and west, and by the Gulf of California, likewise 
called the Vermilion Sea, on the east. It crosses the tropic, and terminates in the 
torrid zone, in Cape St. Lucas* Its breadth varies from ten to forty leagues from the 
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one sea to the other. Its climate, in general, is very hot and very dry. 

The sky, which is of a deep blue colour, is scarcely ever obscured by 
clouds ; and when any are seen floating in the horizon at sunset, they display bril- 
liant tints of purple and emerald. But this beautiful sky stretches over an arid sandj 
country, where the cylindrical Cactus, || rising from between the clefts of the rocks, 
is almost the only vegetable production that relieves the absolute barrenness of the 
sceae.1T In some rare spots, where there is water and vegetable mould, fruit and 
com multiply in an astonishing manner, and the vines afford a generous wine, similar 
to that of the Canaries. A variety of the sheep, of a very large size, is also met with, 
which affords exceedingly delicate and excellent food, and its wool is easily spun. A 
considerable number of other wild quadrupeds, as well as a great variety of birds, are 
named. The pearls that are fished on the coast of California have a beautiful water, 
but are of an irregular figure. The gold mines which popular tradition has placed in 
this peninsula, consist in reality of merely a few scanty veins. At the distance of 

* A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t. ii. p. 440. 

\ Humboldt, Map of New Spain. Doubtful. 

t VancouTer, t. ii. p. 384 ; t iv. p. 143. ^ Vancouver, ii. 305 and 309. 

I Cactus cylindricus, Lam. Enc. i. p. 539. Pers. ii. 22. 

i A. de Humboldt, Mexico, t ii. p. 421, et acq. 
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fourtoen leagues from Loretto, two mines of silver have been discovered, which are 
considered as tolerably productive ; but the want of wood and of mercury, renders it 
almost impossible to work them.* In the interior of the country there are plains 
covered with a beautiful crystalline salt Since the missions of old California have 
been on the decline, the population is reduce^ to less than 9000 inhabitants, who are 
dispersed over an expanse of country equal in size to that of England. Loreio, the 
chief place of California, is a little town with a presidio, or military post. The inha- 
bitants, Spaniards, Metis, and Indians, may perhaps amoimt to 1000 individuals, and 
it is the roost populous place of all California. 

Before the arrival of the missionaries, the indigenous natives of Old I indigmoas 
California lived in the lowest state of degradation. Like the lower ani ^ | ^***^ 
mals, they would pass whole days lying stretched out upon their belly in the sand; 
and like the beasts of prey, when pressed by hunger, they would fly to the chase 
merely to satisfy the wants of the moment. A sort of religious horror, nevertheless, 
made them believe in the existence of a great Being, whose power they dreaded. 
The Pericuesj Gnaicures, and the Laymones, are the principal tribes. 

The first missions of Old California were formed in 1698 by the Je- | WmUmM. 
suits. Under the management of these Fathers, the savages had abandoned their 
wandering life. - In the midst of arid rocks, of brush- wood and bramble, they had cul- 
tivated little spots of ground, had built houses, and erected chapels, when a despotic 
decree, as unjust as it was impolitic, came to banish from every part of Spanish Ame- 
rica this useful and celebrated society. The governor, Don Portola, sent into Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of executing this decree, imagined that he was to find vast trea- 
sures, and to encounter 10,000 Indians armed with muskets, prepared to defend the 
Jesuits ; far, however, from this being the case, ho beheld only venerable priests, with 
fiilver-whito hair, coming humbly forward to meet him. He shed generous tears for 
the fatal error of his king, and as far as lay in his power softened the execution of 
his orders. 

The Jesuits were accompanied to the place of their embarkation by the whole 
body of their parishioners, in the midst of sobs and exclamations of sorrow.'f The 
Franciscans immediately succeeded them in Old California, and in 1769 extended 
their pacific conquests over the New. Still later, the Dominicans obtained the go^ 
vemment of the missions in the former of these provinces, but have either neglected 
them or managed them uni^kilfully. The Franciscans, on the contrary, constitute the 
happiness of the Indians. Their isimple dwellings have a most picturesque appear- 
ance. There ate many of them concealed in the interior of the country, far from the 
military posts. But their safety is insured by the universal respect and love with 
which they are treated. 

Many French writers, and, among others, the Abb6 Raynal, have spoken in pomp- 
ous terms of what they t^rm the Ermpire of J^eiv Mexico ^ and they boast | NcwMcxica 
af its extent and riches. Under thi» denomination they appear to comprehend all 
the countries between California and Louisiana. But the true signification of this 
:erm is confined to a narrow province which, it is true, is 176 leagues in length, but 
lot more than thirty or forty In breadth. This stripe of country, which borders the 
[lio del Norte, is thinly peopled ; the town of Santa Fi containing 4000 | Towm. 
nhabitants ; Albttquerque, 6000 ; and T(ws, 9000, comprise almost one-half of the 
)opulatioii. The other half consists of poor colonists, whose scattered hamlets are fre- 
|uently ravaged by the powerful tribes of Indians who surround them, and ovenrun 
he province. It is true that the soil is amongst the finest and most fertile of Spanish 
Vmerica. Wheat, maize, and delicious fruits, especially grapes, grow | Producrions. 
nost abundantly. The environs of Passo-del-J^ortey produce the most generous wines, 
rho mountains are covered with pine trees, maples, and oaks. Beasts of prey are 
not With in great numbers. There are also wild sheep, and particularly elks, or at least 
arge deer, fully the size of a mule, with extremely long horns. According to the Dic- 

* P. ^ftcques Btegerty Acegunt of C^Iifomi^f (in German, Hanicb, Manheim, 1773,) p. 300. 
t'ancouvcr, t. ir. p. 155. 
t Uelatio Kzpula. Soc. Jesu, Scriptft a P. Duerue»dani1e Journal Litt^raire de M. Murr, t. tlv 
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tionary o£Aleedo, mines of tin hare been discoTered. There are geveral hotspnn^s. 
Rivers, with a saline taste, indicate the existence of rich beds of rock-salt The 
Moqnuiju. | chain of mountains that border the eastern parts of New Mexico, seen 
to be of a moderate degree of elevation. There is a pass through them, called the 
Puerto de Don FemanJo, by which the Paducas have penetrated into New Mexico. 
Beyond this chain extend immense natural tneadows, on which buffaloes and wiM 
horses pasture in innumerable herds. The Americans of the United States hunttheee 
animals, and sometimes pursue them to the very gates of Santa Fe. The priDcipti 
mountains coast Rio del Norte, following its western banks. Some peaks, or cemi, 
are to be distinguished. Further to the north, in the country of Mbaho, the imp 
of Don Alzate has traced mountains with flat summits, -denominated in Spanish mesoi, 
that is, tables. 

The calcareous nature of the so9 was established by an event of a 
rather extraordinary nature in the annals of physical geography. lo 
1752 the inhabitanU of Passo-det-J^wtt beheld the bed of the great lirer 
become dry, along a tract of fifty leagues. The water of the river precipi- 
tated itself into a fissure recently formed, and only issued again from the earth near the 
presidio of Saint EUazar. -The Rio-del-Norte continued thus lost for several weeks; 
but at length the water resumed its former course, because no doubt the fissure ud 
the subterranean passages had been choked up.* 

The Spanish inhabitants of New Mexico, Kke those of New Biscay, and of tfa€ 
greater part of the Pro^ncias Intemas, live in a state of perpetual war with theneigb- 
bouring Indians. These Spaniards never travel but on horseback, always armed and 
prepared for combat. They live in a colder climate than thai of Mexico; the winter, 
which often eovers their rivers whh thick i«e, haqiens tkeir fibres and purifies their 
blood; and they are generally di^inguished for their courage,-theif intelligence, and 
their love of liberty. 

The same moral attributed extend .to the greater part of the Indian tribes that bor- 
der on New Mexico. 

TbeApieiM I The Apache Indians originally inhabited the greater part of Nev 
'"^'^ I Mexico, and are still a warlike and industrious nation* These iqipiacable 
enemies of the Spaniards infest the whole eastern boundary of this country, from tho 
black mountains to the confines of Cohabuila, keeping the inhabitants of several pro- 
vinces in an incessant state of alarm.t There has never been any thing but short 
skirmishes with them, and although their number has been considerably diflunished 
by wars and frequent famine, ^e Spahiards are oblige'd constantly to keep op ^ 
establishment of 2000 dragoons, for the purpose of escorting their caravans, protect- 
ing their villages, and repelling these attacks, which are perpetually renewed. At &^ 
the Spaniards endeavoured to reduce to slavery those who, by itie fkte of war, feO 
into their hands; but seeing them indefatigably surmount every obstacle (hat opposed 
their return to their dear native mountains, their conquerors adopted the expedient of 
sending their prisoners to the island of Cuba, where, from the change of climate, they 
speedily perished. No sooner were the Apaches informed of this circumstance thao 
they refused any longer eithar to give or reoeive quarter* From that moment none 
have ever been taken prisoners, except those who are surprised asleep, or disabled 
during the combat. 

Mumeror The arrows of the Apaches are three feet long, and are made of reed 

*■***•*• or cane, into which they sink a piece of hard- wood, with a point mado 
of iron, bone, or stone. They shoot this weapon with such force, that at the dis- 
tance of 800 paces they can pierce a man. When the arrow is attempted to be 
drawn out of the wound, the wood detaches itself, and the point remains in the ^)'* 
Their second offensive weapon is a lance, fifteen feet long. When they charge the 
enemy they hold this lance with both hands above their head, and, at the same time, 
guide their horse by pressing him with their knees. Many of them are amied ^ith 
firelocks, which, as well as the ammunition, have been taken in battle from the Spa* 

• Minuicript Journey of the Bishop of Tflmaron, extracted in ^fexito by M. dc Humboldt 
t !•*«•• Journey in Louisiana, etc. t. ii. p. 95, 101, 103. 
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Diarda, who aever sell them any. The archers and fusileers combat on foot; but the 
lancers are always on horseback. They make use of a buckler for defence. No- 
thing can equal the impetuosity and address of their horsemen. They are thunder- 
bolts, whose stroke it is impossible to parry or escape. 

We must cease to feel astonished at the invincible resistance which the Apaches 
oppose to the Spaniards, when we reflect on the fate to which they have subjected 
those other Indians who have allowed themselves to be converted. 

The Kerea, who at present form the population of St. Domingo, San- | 'iiw Kere«. 
Phelipe, and San-Diaz, were one of the most powerful of the twenty-four ancient 
tribes that formerly occupied New Mexico. They are of a tall stature, with a full 
figure; and possess a mild and docile disposition. They are become the vassals, or 
to speak more correctly, the slaves, of government, whVmipose on them various obli- 
gations, such as that of carrying burthens, or leading mules ; or they are even sub- 
jected to military service, where they are treated with all the barbarity which a white 
is capable of exercising. 

The countries that separate New Mexico from the two Californias are ^£*Sl|^ai 
only known through the pious exertions of some Missionaries. In the indiaiu. 
seventeenth century, the J^abajoa and Moqui Indians had submitted to the Missiona- 
ries; a general insurrection, however, in 1680, terminated in the massacre of these 
apostles of civilization. In the last half of the eighteenth century, the Father Es- 
calante penetrated as far as two great lakes, which appeared to empty themselves on 
the coast of New California. The water of one of them was salt. The whole of 
this country seem» to be one plateau, little diflering from that of New Biscay. One 
river takes its name from small pyramids of sulphur, with which its banks are covered. 
The Rio Colorado appears to flow through a fertile country, a part of which is culti- 
vated by industrious Indians. The Raguapiii, the Yutasy and the Yabipoiy and es- 
pecially the Moquis, ^^PY ^ s<»^ of civilization. The hitter live on the banks of 
the Yaqttenlay which falls ultimately into the Colorado. The Father j J^JXIJj 
Garces found in their country a town very regularly built, containing edifices, 
houses of several stories, and large public squares. More to'the south, on the banks 
of the river Gtila, the same ^Missionary discovered ruins of a kind of strong castle, 
with iu sides exactly arranged to the four cardinal points. The Indians who live in 
the neighbourhood of these memorable ruins inhabit populous villages, and cultivate 
maize, cotton, and the calabash.* These traces of ancient civilization correspond 
with thetntditions of the Mexicans, who affirm that their ancestors repeatedly halted 
in these regions after leaving^the country of Aztlan. Their first station was on the 
banks of th.e lake Tequayo; their second, on the- river Gila; their third, in New 
Biscay, near i\m presidio of Yanos, wheca there are likewise the ruins of edifices, 
called hf tb.e Spaniards eascu grandest 

To the east of the gulf of California extepd fertile, agreeable, and 
salubrious countries, but which are still very Uttle known, and thinly in- 
habited. They are comprised in the intendency of Sonora. 

Pimtriaxs a country inhabited by the Pimas. The Missionaries have | Piteeriiu 
succeeded in reducing this tribe to subjection and,civilization. This part of Mexico 
abounds in gold dust. The StrUy a name that recals to our recollection a famous 
nation of Asia, still resist the European yoke. On the Spanish maps. New NavaKrc, 
the name of New Navarre appears to comprehend the. three provinces ^^ 
of Sonora, Hiaqui, ^nd Mayo. There are very rich mines here. From those of 
Sonora gold is obtained. The country is very fertile, and is well watered by consider- 
able rivers* That of Hiaqui is the principal one. The town of Arispe^ the seat of 
the intendency, and that of Sonora^ contain 7000- or 8000 inhabitants. 

The province of Cinaloiij better peopled and better cultivated than the | cumioiu * 
preceding ones, contains some important towns, such as Cinaloa itself, with nearly 
10,000 inhabitants; Hostimuri and Alamos with rich mines. To the east | cuBmui. 
of this province extends that of Culiacan,' of which the capital, the seat of an ancient 

* Cronica Serafica de el Collegio de Propaganda Fede de Queretaro, Mexico, 1792, quoted 
by A. de Humboldt, Mcxtco,.ii. p. 392, 396, 410. 
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monarchy, is peopled with nearly 1 1,000 inhabitants. On tbo limits of this proTince, 
forests of guiava, lemon, and orange-trees begin to be frequent, and the Hgrnm vita, 
and palm, also grow plentifully ; but in the interior there are cold and arid rooantains.* 

The great mountain chain which composes the spine of Mexico, tn* 

verses throughout its whole length the province of Aeto BUeay^ or the 

intendency of Durango* The craters of volcanoes, and a mass of iron 
resembling the stones that have fallen from the atmosphere, excite the attention of 
the naturalist. The mines of silver are both numerous and rich. The greater part 
of the country presents the appearance of a barrenj and sandy plateau. Several of 
its rivers, not meeting with a favourable declivity for obtaining an outlet, have spread 
themselves into lakes. Ti^ winters, which are often severe^ are followed by suiTo- 
cating heats. Scorpoins are spoken of as one of the scourges of the countiy, their 
sting proving fatal in a few hours.! 

Durango^ one of the most eastern towns of New Biscay, is th^ capital. It con- 
tains 12,000 inhabitants.^ Almost as many are assigned to Chikuahtta^ (or Ckip' 
gtiaj the residence of the Captain^Greneral of the provinces denominated /n/ernoi 
This town is adorned with some magnificent edifices. BdiopUaa and Cosigiraclm, 
iowfxs with mines, contain from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The Spaniards of this 
province, always in arms against the Indians, possess an enterprising and warEe 
character. The Ckmanches, the most redoubted of the natives, equal the Tartars to 
the rapidity of their charges on horseback. They make use of dogs as beasts of bar- 
then. None of the Indians of this province have been reduced to subjection. 

The province of CohahuHay which is sometimes visited with scorch* 

ing winds, abounds in wheat, in wine, and in cattle. Monclova is an ele- 
gant town ; and Santa Rosa possesses rich mines of silver. A little province, con- 
taining the town of. Monterey has preserved -in itself the pompous tiUe of the .Vnr 
New Leoo. | kingdom of Leony which appears to have been intended to compreheixi 
all the provinces of the north-east. Great plains, covered with the palm tree, and 
adapted for the cultivation of sugar and of indigo; some heights waving with oak9< 
magnolia, and the other trees of Loui^ana; a low coast, intersected by numeroos 
lagoons and bays, to which vessels are prevented from entering by a bar of sand; such 

is the general description of the province of Textfs, and that of Afv ^• 
. Andero. Not far from the latter town, the port of iSotto la Marina, were 

.it properly attended to, might become of some importance to tliis fertil^i 
but deserted country. San Antonio de Bejar^ a village composed of mud cabins 
covered with turf, is the chief place of the province of Texas, so much coveted by 
the Anglo-Americans, and which has ofRcially received the name 'of JVcir £*ffflwfl- 
dura. Some indication]? of mines, forests similar to those on the banlts of the Ohio. 
a rich. soil, and, generally speaking, a healthy climate, attract American ad^*enturer9 
here. But in order to ascertain the value of this province, it would bo necessary, by 
new researches, to discover if the rivers, limpid, deep, and abounding with fish, by 
which it is watered, are all of them, without exception, rendered inaccessible irom 
the sea, by the bar of sand which extends along the coast. M. de la Sails, wbo^ m 
1685, attempted to form an establishment in the bay of SL jBet-nard, did not find bim- 
self opposed by this obstacle. 

The province of St, Louis, de Potosi^ to the south-west of New St. Andero, con- 
tains the town of the same name — the seat of an intendency, and peopled by W^'^ 
inhabitants. The silver mine of Real de Catorce, discovered in« 1773, annually pro- 
duces from ^6750,000 to ^£833,000 sterling. It is the mine nearest to Louisiana.? 
New GftiKcia I "^^ ^^® south-wcst of the abovo provinces, extend the two intendefl' 
ort^Mjjen-* | cics of Zocoiecos And Guadalaxara, forming together the kingdom J' 
caieesffiDd JVetc GoUicia, The indiginous name of the country was Xnlisco, ^ 
^**'**'''*"^ was inhabited by a warlike race, who sacrificed human beings to an wo 

* Alcedo's Diccionano de' las Tndiai, at the word Guliacan. 

t Pike's Voyage to New Mexico, (French Translation,) ii. 122. 

\ Pike makes them amount to 45,000. • nrti n 

% San Louis Potosi» including all the villages in the immediate vicinity, contains 45,000 »«• 

SUnta. The town itself about 15/)00. The minea of Catorce are now full of »'»«frr/ 
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in the fona of a lerpent) and who even, according to the* allegation of their first con* 
querors, the Spaniards,, devoured their wretched rictims after making them perish in 
the flames.* This kingdom, twice the size of Portugal, does not contain a popula« 
tion equal to Norway. Zaca/ecc», a very elevated and very mountainous country, 
contains a town of the same name, inhabited by thirty-three thousand individuals. At 
no great distance are nine lakes, which are covered with an efflorescence of muriate 
and carbonate of soda. Some of its mountains, composed of sienite, contain the 
richest veins in the' world. f. 

CruadaUtxara may pechaps contain thirty thousand inhabitants, exclusive of Indi- 
ans. | It is the see of a bishop, and contains a university and a superior tribunal. 
The Rio San Jtion, Ukewise called Tolohilan and Baraniaj on issuing from Lake 
Chapala, forms a very picturesque cataract. § 

ComposteUa is the chief place' of a district, abounding in maize, cocoa-'nut trees, 
and cattle. Tonala mannfactita'es pottery for the consumption of the province. || La 
Funfuaiion is like wise, noticed as ^considerable towj), and the chief place of the 
southern part of New Gallicia^ C<)chineal and sugar are its chief productions. At 
some distance to the north-west, is Cape Corrientea^ a boldly projecting point The 
winds and currents appear to change their direction at this celebrated promontory. 

The port of San BJm^ alnaost uninhabited on account of its insalubrity and its ex- 
treme heat, is surrounded by beautiful, forests, the wood of which is made use of for 
the royal navy, which has here its principal estabii8hiQent.ir 

The two intendencies of Guanaxuato and Faiia^/f£2^ constitute the 
ancient kingdom of Mechoacanj which was independent of the Mexican 
empire. • . . ' . 

This kingdom, the name of which signifies the cowitry abounding with 
fishy** contains volcanoes, hot and sulphureous springs, mines, and peaks of moun- 
tains white with snow ; it is notwithstanding one of the most smiHng and fertile coun- 
tries that can possibly be beheld. Numerous lakes, forests, and cascades diversify 
the prospect. The mountains, covered with wood, leave a space for meadows and 
fields. The air is healthy, except on the coast, where the Indians alone can resist 
the humid and sufiocating treat. 

Of all tKe Americans the natives of this country were onice the most [ i^^ 
dexterous marksmen wfth.^e bow and arrow. The. Kings of Mechoia- 
can formerly receivedtheir principal revenues in red fea^ersy of which carpets and 
other articleis were manufactufed. This curious trait calls to our recollection the 
mhabitants of Tongataboo. At the funeral o( their Kings, they irifimolated seven 
females of noble {amily, and an immense* number of slaves, for the purpose of minis- 
tering to the deeeased in the other worlditt ^^ ^^^ present dtfy; however, the Indi- 
ans, and especiidly the Tarasques^ devote, themselves to the labours of a peaceful 
industry. 

Valiadolid, the ansient Mechoacan, a very pretty town, and enlivened by a consi- 
derable commerce, enjoys a deHoious cUmate, ^d c6ntains a population of eighteen 
hundred aoiilai The village of Tztnzoo(2»n, on the picturesque banks of the lake 
Pazcuaro, was the residence of the ancient Kings of Mechoacan. 

GuanaxucdOy a large town, of more than seventy thousand inhabitants, flourishes 
principally by its silver mines, the richest in Mexico. The mine of the Count de 
Valenciana was already in 1804, nineteen hundred and sixty English feet in perpen- 
dicular depth, which makes it the deepest mine at present existing on the face of the 

* Gomara, Historia de las Indias, cap. 211. Id. Cronica della Nueva-Espanna» cap. 219. 

t D. Garces* et D. Valentia, quoted by A. de Humboldt, ii. 315. 

X Guadalazara has increased to 70,000,^FfuL Ed, 

k Chappe de Auteroche» Voyage, p. 32. 

Q Alcedo, Diccionario, at the word Tonala. 

<^ San Bias vfiW soon become a port of great importance on the aide of the Pacific Ocean. 

•• Gotnara, Nueva Espanna, cap. 147. 

ft Gomara, Nueva Espanna, p. 217. in Barc^a, Historiadores, t. ii. 
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globe. The profiU of this single mine amount to from 185»000 to 250,000 pounds 

sterling.* 

i^ivM. I The town of San Migud-el^grande in engaged in an extensive trade in 

cattle, skins, cotton cloth, cutlery, knives, and other works in very fine steet.f 
Cehtya^ the chief place of a district, which produces two kinds of pepper, has recently 
had a magnificent church buit in it by the Carmelites, and ornamented with Corinthian 
and lonie colonnades. | 

The iBtend. I Tj^g intendcncy of Mexico^ the principal province of the Empire of 
Sexieo. | Montezums, formerly extended from one sea to the other; but the district 
of Panuco, having been separated from it, it no longer reaches the Gulf of Mexieo.* 
The eastern part, situated on the plateau, contains several valleys of a round figure; 
in the centre of which there are lakes at present dried up, but whose waters appear 
formerly to have £lled these basins. Dry and deprived of its wood, this plateau is at 
once subject to an habitual aridity and to sudden inundations, occasioned by heavy 
rains and the melting of the snow. Genemlly speaking, the temperature ia not so 
hot as it is in Spain; in fact, it enjoys a perpetual spring. The mountains with 
which it is surrounded still abound in cedars and other lofty trees, in gum9, drugs, 
saks, metallic productions, marbles, and precious stones. The flat country is covmd 
the whole year through with delicate and exquisite fruits, lint, hemp, cotton, tobacco, 
I, sugar, and cochineal, with which tlrey support an extensive commeree. 

Besides the numerous volcanoes of which we have already spoken, 
some natural curiosities are met with. One of the most remark^>le is the 
Pante^Dios, or the bridge of God, a rock, under which the water has hollowed itself 
a canal, situated about 100 miles to the south-«^t of Mexico, near the village of 
Molcaxac, on the deep river Aquetoyac. Along this natural bridge, the traveller 
mvy contkrae. his journey as if he were on a high road. Several cataracts present a 
romantic appearance. The great cavern of Dante, traversed by a river; the porphy^ 
titic organ-pipes of Actopan; and many other singular objects excite the astonish* 
ment of the traveller in this mountainous region, where he is obMged to crosa foaming 
Hvers upon bridges formed of the fruit of the Creaeentia pitiMokif tied together with 
ropes of Agava. > 

City of On the very ridge of die great Mexican plateau, a chain of poiphyritie 

*'"'^' mountains encloses an oval veUey, the general leittl of which is elevsled 

OTOO feet abov6 the surfhce of the ocean. -Five lakes fill the middle of this vaMey. 
To the north of the united lakes of Xochimilco, and Chalco, on the eastern side of 
the lake Tezcuco, once stood the ancient city oT Mexico, to which the travelleir nrriv- 
ed by causeways constructed on the shallow bottom of the lake. The new oitr, 
although placed on the same spot,*is situated on firm ground, and at a eonsiderabie 
distance from the lakes, the waters of which have retired, and the town is still inter- 
fleeted by numerous canals, and the pabKc edifices are erected on piles. The drain- 
ing of the lakes is further continued, by means of a canal which hhs been n|>eiied for 
that purpose, through the mountains of Sincoq, in order to protect the town from in- 
undations. In' many place's however, the ground is still soft, and some build* 
ings, amongst others the cathedral, have stink six feet The streets are wide 
and straight, but badly paved. The houses present a magnificent appearance, being 
buih' of porphyry and amygdaloid. Several palaces and private mansions have a 
majestic effect, and its churches glitter with metallic riches. The cathedral surpasses, 
in this respect, all the churches in the world; the ballustrade which surrounds the 
great altar being composed of massive silver. A lamp of the same metal, is of so 
vast a size that three men go into it when it has to be cleaned ; and it is enriched with 
lions' heads, and other ornaments, of pure gold. The statues of the Tirginand the 

* Guauaxuato and suburbs has dwindled from 70,000 to 32,000. Ity a census in May, 18^, 
of the city and mines of Guanaxuato, it appears the population was 35,733, which sbowsa dini- 
mition since 1802 of 34,867. The mines of Vatenciana are now nearly filled with water, and 
but partially worked. The town of Valeneiana, which formerly contuned a population of 
22,000, is now in niins, and the population reduced to 4W0,^FhU, Ed, 

t Alcedo, at the word San Mi^ueUeUGraride. 
A. de Uumboldt, Mexico, ii. 286. 
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saiBls are either made of solid silver, or richly gilded, and ornamented with precious 
Atones. Palaces, mansions of great families, beautiful fountains, and extensive squares, 
adorn the interior of this city. To the north, near the suburbs, is the principal publie 
promenade, or Alameda, Round this walk flows a rivulet, forming a fine square, in 
the middle of which there is a basin with a fountain. Eight alleys of trees terminate 
here, in the figure of a star. But.iri consequence of an unfortunate proximity, im- 
mediately in front of the alameda, the eye discovers the Quemaderoy a place where 
Jews and other victims of the terrible Inquisition, were burned alive. This detest- 
able tribunal Was finally abolished by the Ex-emperor Aug^stin Iturbide in 1S20; and 
this same enterprising individual, who, during his short reign, formed Lancasterian 
schools over the empire, hai been the cause of the fine building, formerly appropri- 
ated to its operations, having been converted at present into a polytechnic school.* 
Although the city of Mexico is situated in the interior of the country, still it forms 
the centre of an immense commerce betweeen Vera Cruz on the east, and Acapulco 
on the west. The shops are-absolutely overflowing with gold, silver, and cwiiization; 
jewels. This superb town, inhabited by 140,000 people, is lilKwise dis- n»w>nei»- 
tinguished by great scientific establishments, to which in the New World, there is 
nothing similar. The botanical garden, the school of mines, the academy of the fine 
arts, which has produced excellent draughtsmen, painters, and sculptors, — these are 
the establishments that refute the prejudices of persons who consider the Americans 
as inferior in natural capacity to Europeans.! 

The fine arts have, it seems, suffered Incalculably by the revolution. There is not 
now a single pupil in the academy; and its late president is now old, and blind, and 
poor ; nor could Mr. Bullock, by profession a collector, pick up above four specimens 
in all Mexico worth the carriage to Europe. This slight reverse of Humboldt's im« 
mortal picture of that country, is, however, 'agreeably compensated by another, the 
increased happiness of the lower orders, particularly of the Indians.;]; In the fine 
evenings, during the dry season, the environs of the city present a scene of pleasure, 
^iety, and bustle, scarcely to be paralleled ; hundreds of canoes, on the canal of 
Chaico, of various sizes, mostly with awnings, crowded with native Indians, neatly 
dressed, and their heads crowned with the most gaudy flowers, are seen passing in 
every direction ; each boat,, with its musician seated on the stern, playing on. the 
guitar, and some of the party singing, dancing, or both united, presents such a pic- 
ture of harmless mirth, " as I fear," says Mr. Bullock, " is rarely to be met with 
at the fairs and wakes of our own country.'^ Revolution has had its usual operation 
here; it has reduced the overgrown, but insecure wealth of the rich, to an independent 
protected competence; but it has also wiped away the tears, and broken the chains 
which galled the innocent people whose labours had amassed it.§ 

M. de Humboldt saw erecting, in the great square of Mexico, an equestrian and 
colossal statue of the king of Spain, by M, Tolza, " a statue," says he, " which, by 
its imposing mass, and the noble simplicity of its style, might adorn the first cities of 
Europe. II Even by the admission of Spanish authors, balls, and games of hazard^ 
are pursued with ardour, while the more noble enjoyments of the . drama are less 
generally relished. To vivid passions the Mexican Spaniard adds a great fund of 
stoicism. He enters a gaming-house, loses all his money upon a single card, and 
then takes out his segar from behind his ear, and smokes as if nothing had happened.ir 

• Bullock, p. 150. , • 

t The capital of Mexico has rather increased in population since 1802; in 1833 the popula* 
tion was from 150 to 160,000.— PAiY. £d. 

i Cpmpare p. 283, 284, above. § Bullock, p. 163. 

\ Opposite the cathedral, in the centre of the great square, there is a laree oval sptce, en* 
closed with granite pillars and iron railings, richly ornamented ; in the middle of which, on a 
pedestal of marble, stands an equestrian statue of Charles IV. It is admirably well executed, 
and after that of Agrippa in Uome, and of Peter the Great in Petersbarg, is the most spirited and 
graceful equestrian statue I have erer seen. It was cast in Mexico; and the artist, Mr. To1m» 
•ucceeded at the first cast of the metal. He deserTes (freat credit, to have, himself moulded* 
cast, and placed a statue, weighing 40,500 pounds, in a country ao destitute of mechanical 
resources. PoiirsK tt.— JPAiZ Ed. 

1 Description oF Mexico, in the Viajero Univeraal of D. Estala, t xxvi. p. 351—380. Hum 
boldt, Mexico, ii. chap. 8. Chappe d'Auterache. 
Vol. Ill— P p 
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The floating gardens, or ChinampiUj a kind of raft, upon which floven 
and vegetables are cultivated, give a singular appearance to the Mexican 
lakes, but their number diminishes every day. Yet, with all this civilization, tk 
mechanical arts thrive rather as encouraged by the profusion of wealtii 
among the rich, than from inherent improvement The use of the great 
s^vf is still unknown, and the modern Mexicans, like the Greeks in the days of Homer, 
are ignorant that one tree can afford more than one plank, or of other means of pro- 
curing this than by the hatchet. Their work in gold and silver chasing, and the like, 
is all performed by the hand ; and even the minting process is described as exces- 
sively awkward and tedious. Many of their best mines have been deserted, frois 
want of skill in the proper means of exhausting their water; and companies hare been 
formed in England, on the Rhine, and in America, besides many private indiriduaie^ 
such as the ingenious traveHer from whom we derive our information, who calculate 
on realising fortunes by more judicious operations. The ascent from Vera Cruz to 
Perote ici so steep as to require qineteen mules to draw -the beam of a steam en£[inc; 
but the enterprise of t^e above individuals is daily multiplying this powerful auxiliarj 
to the miners in the en^pire of Mexico.* 

Mexico preserves few monuments of antiqiuty. • The ruins of aquc- 
ducti?, the stoae of sacrifices, and the calendar stone, both of which are 
placed in the great square of the city ; manuscripts, or hieroglyphical tables, badly 
preserved in the archives of the vice-regal palace ; and finally, Ihe colossal statue ol 
Tco-Taomiqiii. | the goddcss Teo-Yaotniqui, lyitrg on its back in one of the gaHeriesoftbe 
University, are all that remains worthy of notice in this city. But, to the north-east 
of the town, and of the lake Tezcuco, on the little hills of Teoiihuacan, are seen the 
imposing remains of two pyramids, consecrated to the sun and moon* 
and, according to some historians, constructed by the O/mee^, an ancient 
nation that came to Mexico from the east, that is to say, from some country situated 
on the Atlantic Ocean.^ The pyramid, or house of the sun, {TonaHvrytzaqualj] '^ 
171 feet high, and its base measures 645 feet ; that of the moon, {Mezili-yt:a(fl(^K} 
is thirty feet smaller. These monuments appear to have served as models for the 
Teocallis, or houses of the gods, constructed by the Mexicans in the capital and other 
parts of the country ; but the pyramids are incased by a thick wall of stone. They 
formerly supported statues covered with very thin leaves of gold. A few smaH 
P3n*amids, which appear to have been dedicated to the stars, surround the two gr^^ 
ones. Another ancient monument worthy of attention, is the military intrenchment 
of Xochiaico, not fiir from the town of Cuefnavaca. This, also, is a truncated 
pyramid of five sides, surrounded by fosses, and faced with rocks of porphyry, upon 
which, amongst other pieces of sculpture, are to be distinguished figures of neo, 
seated with their legs crossed, in the Asiatic fashion.]; AH these pyraamids exact^ 
face the four comers of the compass. 

Difleient I" ^^at part of the province which is situated to the north-east of the 

towiift capital, the town of Queretaro, peopled by 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants. 

rivals the finest cities of Europe, in the architecture of its edifices. It is enriched by 
the manufacture of cloth and morocco leather. Formerly, according to the tradition 
of the Indians, Tula, or Tollan, was inhabited by giants. The bones that arc fouwl 
there, are, no doubt, the remains of some great quadruped, 
'niehandtrec. | In the southern part of the province, we first of all, meet with W^' 
where our admiration is excited by a very old tree of the species denomroated Cha- 
rost<Bmon, or the hand-tree, a member of the Malvaceae. The extraordipai}' ^I^^I* 
of its flowers, imitating the figure of a hand, and its enormous thickness, render it ai 
object of curiosity to the Indians. But it is not a solitary specimen, as was imaginWi 
for the species is spread over the mountains of Guatimala. Tosco boasts ol an 
elegant parish church, built and endowed By Joseph de la Borde, a Frenchman, ^^'^ 
had accumulated immense wealth by working the mines of Mexico. The mere con- 
fitructioQ of this edifice cost him two millions of francs. Reduced some time afte^ 

\ ^"^^^^h *¥\1;^.V . , - . t SiguenM, quoted by A. de Humboldt, Mexico^ ii. 157. 
* A. de Humboldt, ibid, p. 162» 
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wards to extreme poverty, he obtaiaed.from the archbishop pf Mexico, permission 
to sell to the Metrppolitan church of the capital, the magnificent mn, ornamented 
with diamonds, which, in happier times, be had consecrated to the tabernacle of hia 
church at Tasco. These reverses of fortune, improbable as they would be in a 
romance, are, nevertheless, common in Mexico. 

On the shores of the Pacific Ocean, under a burning sky, we find the two ports of 
Zacaiula and Jlcapulco, An opening in the mountains, by ^ving access to the winds 
from the north, has diminished the unhealthiness of the latter of these ports, one of 
the finest in the world. 

The province of Puehla d& los Angeloa likewise bears the name of 
Tlascala, fromihe ancient republic. which maintained itself there, inde- 
pendent of the despots of Mexico. The territories of this republic, and 
of that of Choltdaj contain monuments of ancient civilization. The trun- 
cated pyramid of Cholula, a hundred and seventy-two feet. in height, on a base of 
thirteen hundred and fifly-five feet in length, is constructed of brick. To form an 
idea of the size of this monument, let us figure to ourselves a square four times 
larger than the Place Vendome at Paris,, covered with a pile of bricks, which rises to 
double the height of the Louvre.^ This pyramid formerly supported an altar, consecra- 
ted to Q^etzalcoaily '* or the god of the air," one of the most mysterious beings of the 
Mexican mythology. This deity, according to the traditions of t'ie Aztecs, was a 
white man with a beard, hke the Spaniards, who were imagined by the unfortunate 
Montezuma to be his descendants. Quetzalcoatl was the founder of a sect, who 
devoted themselves to severe penance, a legislator, aiyi the inventor of several use- 
ful arts > 'but he could not, at last, resist an anxious desire which he felt to revisit his 
native country, called Tlapallimi probably identical with the Huehue-Tlapallan coun- 
try, from which the Toltees take their origin.|J 

The intendeiicy of Puebla, very populous, and exceedingly well cul- | Towing 
tivated in its mountainous region, presents, towards the Pacific Ocean, vast countries, 
altogether abandoned, notwithstanding their natural fertility. The last ppor remains 
of the Tlapanecs, inhabit the. environs of Tlapa. In the inhabited district is situated 
the capital, JLa Puebta de los Jingeloa, or the '^ City of the Angels ;" the fourth town 
in all Spanish America in respect of population, which is estimated at 68,000 indi- 
viduals. § Crlass, and armourers' cutlery, as sabres, bayonets, pikes, &c. are manu- 
factured here. The town of Tlascala was formerly a species of federative 
republic, l^ach of the four little hills, on which it is built, had its own 
Cazique or principal warrior; but these depended on. a smate chosen by the. nation. 
The subjects of this republic are said to have amounted to 150,000 famiUes. This 
nation, which enjoys some peculiar privileges, is at present reduced to 40,000 per- 
sons, who inhabit about a hundred villages. One would almost feel disposed to think 
that a fatal destiny avenges on their heads the crime of having assisted Cortez in 
subjugating the independence of Mexico. Cholula, a sacred town anterior to the 
conquest, reckons a population of 16,000 souls. The environs of.Zacatlan are 
peopled by the nation of the Totonacs., Like the Tla{>anacs, these indigenous na- 
tives spea[k a language entirely different from that of the Mexicans, or Aztecs. They 
had adopted the barbarous and sanguinary mythology of the Mexicans; but a senti- 
ment of humanity had made them distinguish, as being of a difierent race from the 
otlxer Mexican divinities the goddess TzinteotI, the protectress of harvest, and who 
alone was satisfied with a simple offering of fruit and flowers. According to a pro- 
phecy currpnt amongst them, this peaceful divinity was one day to triumph over the 
gods that were intoxicated with human blood. The introduction of Christianity has 
verified the prediction. Tezcuco, the Athens of ancient Mexico, and still affording 

* A. de Humboldt, Views and MoDuments of America, p. 30, and the plates, 

t Idem, Mexico, ii. p. 71. 

i When the road from Mexico to Puebla was conttnicting, the first story of the Teocalli 
(Pyramid) was cat through, and a square cavity discovered in the interior, built of stone, and 
supported by beams of cypress. In this hollow, which had no outlet, Vere found two skele* 
tons, idols in basalt, and some vases curiously painted and varnished. — PhiL Ed, 

§ Puebla by the census of 1820, was found to contain but 60 fiOO,^P/M. Ed. 
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,% riefa and aknost unexplored field to the anIiquMy, in the nuniber andridmuiiirits 
jruined palaces, baths, and pleasure grounds,* contains 5000 inhabitants, onljatBiidi 
part of its population before the conquest. At AUiscOf the curiosity of the tniTeiler 
is excited by an enormous cypress of seventy-three feet in circumference, and c<nr 
sequently, almost equal in magnitude to the famous Baobab of Senegal, which it 
surpasses in the beauty of its form-f 

The intendeney of Fera Cnu, embraces a strip of maritime, districts, 
the lower part of which, almost deserted, contains little else than sasd 
aced under a burning sun. In the province of Gtuuieca^ we meet with 
the town of Panucoy situated on a navigable river, at the month of which is the port 
of TampicOj obstructed Uke all the rest on that coast by sand banks. 
Fynuttid of In the thick forests of PapanUloy on the sides of the Cordilleras, rises 

PipMtift. ^ pyramid of a still more beautiful form than that of Teotihuacan sod 

Cholula. It measures nineteen and one-half yards in height, upon a base of twentj- 
eight yards ; and is constructed of porphyritic stones, very regularly chiselled^ and 
covered with hieroglyphics.^ 

Tovni. I The beautiful town of Vera Cruz,§ the centre of a wealthy trade which, 

in time of peace, Mexico keaps up with £urope, owes nothing to the kindness of im- 
ture* The rocks of Madrepore, of which it is built, have been, taken up from tlie 
bottom of the sea. The only water lit for drinking is collected in cisterns. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy ; arid sands surround the town, while, to tiie south) the 
weary eye has nothing to rest on but ill-drained marshes. The harbour, which is 
insecure, and of difficult acces^, is protected by the fort of Saint Jean ^Viuoy which 
is built on a rocky islet at immense expense* The population, estimated at 16,000 
inhabitants, is oflen swept away by the yellow fever. To enjoy refreshing coolnesi, 
and all the charms of nature, the rich inhabitants oi)en repair to Xaiapa, a oonsidert- 
ble town, situated on one of the terraces by which the central plateau sinks ioto the 
Crglf of Mexico. This town has given its name to the medicinal root denominated 
Jalap. The fortress of Perote, looked upon as one of the keys of Mexico, is sitoatal 
TkbMyi. I in the environs of Xaiapa. The province of Tabasco, the most southern 
portion of the intendeney of Vera, Cruz, is covered with forests, which produce ^ 
woods, and resound with the roar of the Mexican tiger. In cultivated spots, «^ 
are but thin-sown, maize, tobacco, and pepper are produced, 
intendenej of The intendeucy of Oazafi<i, also called Guaxaea, aAer an Indian town, 
^^*^ contains the two ancient countries of the Miztecs and the Zapoiec$. This 

fertile and salubrious region abounds in mulberry trees, cultivated for the sake of the 
silk worm. A great deal of sugar, cotton, wheat, cocoa, and other fruits grow there; 
but cochineal is its principal riches. Its granitic mountains conceal mines of goH 
silver, and lead, which, however, are neglected. Several rivers bring down gold dost, 
which the women are employed in, collecting. Rock-crystal is likewise met vrih. 
GiAaxacOy otherwise denominated Antequera, is a town of 24,000 inhabitants, situated 
in the delicious valley^which Charles the Fiflh bestowed on the descendants of Cor* 
tez, with the title of the Mafquisate de Yalle. Very fine wool is obtained here, and 
excellent horses crowd its rich pastures, which are watered by a beautiful river, and 
refreshed by a temperate and humid atmosphere. At the roouUi of the river Guazacs 
they have e8ta.blished a dock-yard for the building of vessels. 

* Bullock, p. 210 ; Humb. Ess. Pol. il. ie(4.— Tb. 

t A. de Humboldt, Mexico^ ii. p. 274. 

t Marquez, Monumenti d'Architettura Mexicana, lab. i. A. de Humboldt, Vicw»*and Monu- 
ments, p. 26. Essay on Mexico, iL 345. r 

4 Vera Cruz is so very neat and clean that it would be difficult to account for the '^"'J' J 
the pestilential diseases for which it is noted, but il is surrounded by sand hills and P*^"^?^ 
stagnant water. J3b' precautions can prevent strangers from the black vomit and y^"? 
fever. Many bafc died in Jalapa who only passed throujfh Vera Cruz. There hare been in- 
stances of peisons who left the ship immediately on arrival, stept out of the boat ^l**' *^''"!f72 
them on shore inlo «'!itter, and were carried rapidly to Jalapa, and yet died with the b**^ 
vomit. The port is very insecure, being not only open to winds from the north, which ^ 
much dreaded, but the hokling ground is so very bad that no vessel is secure unlcM mwt^ 
*> rings ftxcd for the purpose iu the cattic wall.— PAi7. EtL 
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Tthumt^pie, has a harbour od the Rwific Ocean, which, in spite trf* its natund 
disad vantages,, derives importance from being the central depot between Mexico and 
Goatiniala. The ruins of edifices at Milla indicate a ver^ advanced state i luiMriuUe 
of civilization. The walls of the palace are decorated with what archi- | ^^' 
tects denominate the Grecian scroll, and hbtfrtnlhf or meanderSy executed in Mosaic 
work, the design of which resembles what we see on the vases named Etruscan. Six 
anfinished columns of an imposing magnitude, that have been found-here, are the only 
ones that have been hitherto discovered among the monuments of America.* • 

The peninsula of Yucatan, or the Intendency^of Merida, is no better | Yocatan. 
known now than it was in the sixteenth century. Hernandez and Grijalva found it 
peopled by a civihzed nation, who were dressed with some degree of luxury, and in- 
habited houses built of stone. They were possessed of instruments, 
vases, and ornaments made of gold. Some of these articles were 
adorned with- a species of Mosaic work, executed in turquois. Their TeocalUa were 
bathed with the blood of human viotim8.| The indigenou)9 natives speak the-Jtfayo 
language. . . _ 

The coontry, which is "veiy flat, is traversed, they say, by a chain of 
kiw hills ; and the climate is hot, but dry and healthy. This distriot 
abounds in cochineal and ^ logwood ; in hpney, wax, and cotton, from the latter of 
which they manufacture a good deal of printed cloth. But the dye wood is the prin- 
cipal object of their commerce. On the coast, a considerable quantity of ambergris 
is picked up.]; The shores of this peninsula are edged, as it were, with a sand bank,- 
which sinks with very great regularity at the rate of one fathom per league. § The 
maritime districts every where present a flat and sandy country. There is only one^ 
chain of elevated land, which terminates in a^promontoryhetween Cape Catoche aiid- 
Cape De8Conoscida.|| • The coasts are covered with the Mangrove tree, interwoven 
together by- impenetrable hedges of althea' and bamboo; and the soil is filled with 
sea shells. The droughts in the flat country commence in February, and soon be- 
come 80 general, that not a drop of water is any where to be seed. Their only re^ 
source is the wild pine, which, in its thick and spreading foliage, preserves some 
moisture ; -and water is drawn from it by incision. IT On the n6rthem coast, at the^ 
mouth of the river Lagaitos, at the distance of 400 yards from the shore, the navi-' 
gator is astonished to perceive a spring of fresh water rising up in the midst of the 
salt waves. These springs are called the Mouths of Conil,^^ 

Merida, the capital of the province, is a town containing 10,000 per- | towhi. 
sons,4nhabited by a nobility who are far from being rich'. The town of Campetjickif 
carries on a little trade with the salt extracted from its salt springs, some cotton 
doth, and logwood. The island of Cozumel, or more properly Jicugemii, was cele- 
brated for an oracle, to which the people on the continent repaired in crowds. Be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards, the natives worshipped a wooden cross, the origin* 
of which was unknown. It was always invoked to procure rain/ the chief want of 
this arid island.!! 

We have distinguished on our maps, under the name of English Yucor 
tan, that part of the* peninsula which \ie^ to the south of the river Honda, 
and of the Spanish military post of Salamanca. This country, better watered and 
more fertile than the rest of the peninsula, is inhabited by independent Indians. The 
English, however, cut logwood and mahogany there, and have built the tojivn of 'Ba- 
lise, which is the residence of a titular Indian king, who receives the commission of 
his appointment from the government of Jamaica, and is installed by the English 
garrison. The islands of Rattan, Twnuf, and others, washed by the singularly 

m 

* A. de Humboldt, Views and Monument8».p. 270, (voUi. p. 159, English T.) 

t Gomora, Htstoria de las Indias, ch. 51-54, oh. 49. " 

% Alcedo, Diccionarioy at the word Yacatan. 

§ Dampier, Voyage, t. iii. p. 234. I Idem, p. 214. \ Idem, p. 266* 

** A. de Humboldt, Essay on Mexico, ii. p. 329. 

tt Gomon» Cromca de Nucva Hispana, ch. 14. and 15. . 
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transparent waters of the Gulf of Honduras, are occupied by small EngUflib co- 
lonies.* 

The name of Cruatimakij or more correctly QitatJUtemaUan^ that is to 
say, the place full of trees, originally belonged to a single district. The 
Spaniards have applied it to a Captain-Generalship, which bears the title of kingdom, 
and to one' single province, comprehended within this kingdom. 

The province of Guatimala, properly so called, extends from, the con- 
fines of Guaxaca to those of Nicaragua, along the Pacific Ocean. The 
climate in general is hot and moist.* The plains are fertile, both in American and 
European fruit of a delightful flavour. The maize produces 300 for one, as well as 
the cocoa, with which they supply the whole kingdom of New Spain. Indigo of a 
superior quality is produced there, and the annotto is cultivated. The forests wiih 
wliich the mountains are covered give shelter and food to animals that are still iu^ 
perfectly known ; and many nondescript shrubs are met with, from which they distil 
valuable balsams. Many ports on the Soutli Sea afford this province great facility 
for carrying on an advantageous commerce with Peru, Terra Firma, and New Spain. 
The coasts abound with fish, but fishing is not followed with any considerable activity. 
They likewise neglect their silver mines, which are said to be rich ; but they collect 
the sulphur that floats on the surface of aeveral lakes. The whole province is filled 
with volcanoes, and exceedingly subject to .earthquakes. 

Towns. ' I Guatfmala is the capital both of the province and kingdom of that 
name ; and is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of a University. The ancient 
city was destroyed on the 7th Juiie, 1777, by one of the most tremendous earthquakes 
of which we have any record. ' From the 3d of June the agitated sea had risen 
from its bed ; the two volcanoes adjacent to the town appeared to boil; one of them 
shot out torrents of water, the other, waves of blazing lava. On every 
side the earth was seen to gdpe in deep fissures. At length, after five 
days of unutterrable anguish, the abyss opened, and the town, vrith all its riches, and 
8000 families, was instantly swallowed up, while torrents -of mud and sulphur, rushing 
over the ruins, obliterated for ever all vestiges of its former existence. The spot 
is now indicated by a frightful desert. The new city is built at the distance of four 
leagues from the sitp of the old town. We must not omit noticing AmaiUUmy or the 
town of letters, so called in consequence of the talent which the Indians, its inhabi- 
tants, displayed for carving hieroglyphics on the bark of trees. Tlie district of 
Soconusco, of which the chief place is Guagtuilan, produces the best cocoa of all 
America ;s but very little of it is met with in commerce. t In the district of QuefoUe- 
fumgOj very fine alum and -sulphur are found. Sobla produces the best figs in the 
kingdom, and a good, deal of cotton is spun there. Two volcanoes are met with in 
the vicinity, the one called Mitany and the other SoloUuX The district of SuckUeptc^ 
fertile in annotto, is subject to excessive rains. 

In the iifterior of the kingdom of Guatimala, is situated the province 
of CJUapa, The Indians of Chiapa once formed a state which was in- 
dependent of the emperors of Mexico. This republic perhaps merited the second 
place afier that of Tlascala for its progress in civilization, and still more especially 
for its manufacturing industry. The Ghiapanese adopted the calendar 
and chronological system of the Mexicans; but their mythology is distin- 
guished b}^ a deified hero named Voian^ to whom one day of the week was conse- 
crated. § This i§ almost 'the only resemblance which this Ghiapanese divinity bore 
to the Wodm of the Saxons, and the Odin of the Scandinavians. This people de- 
fended themselves with courage against the Spaniards, and obtained honourable 
terms of capitulation from their conquerors. Haj^pily the soil <^ Chiapa is not rich 
in mines, a circumstance which has secured to tl\e natives the preservation of their 
liberty, and the privileges which had been granted them. Modem travellers have 

* Henderson, Account of Honduras,- (London, 1809,J and different Political Journals of 
IrOndoB of 1816. 
t Alcedo, Dicclooario. * i Idem, ibid. 

§ The Bishop of La Vega, quoted by M. de Humboldt. Views and Monuments, p. 148. 
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no( visited- thia isolated country, where, two centuries ago,*' Thomas Gage found a 
happy, social, and industrious pedplc. Chdapa of the Indiana reckoned four thousand 
families, while its woollen manufactories, its trade in cochineal, and its nattmachia, or 
mock iights, celebrated on the river, all combined to render it an animated and de- 
lightful town. The Chiapa of the Spaniardsy ten times, less populous, was the seat 
of a governor and of an archbishop. These relations are repeated in every geogra- 
phical work for want of something better.* It is proper, however, to make known 
thrcirdate. 

A Spanish geographical dictionary gives recent and curious details re- 
.specting the province ^of Vera Paz, which, on the north, borders that of 
Yucatan, and on the west, Chiapa.*' The capital pf Vera Paz is called 
rains nine months in the year in this province; and the country abounds in fruit and 
flocks of sheep. In the forests very large trees are met with, from which 
a fragrant odour is diffused, and odoriferous resin distils. Different va- 
rieties of gum, balsam, incense, and dragon's blood are also collected, 
hundred feet long are found, and of such a thickness, that from one knot to another 
twenty-five pounds of water are contained. The bees of thii^ region make a very 
liquid hoTiey, which, afler becoming acid, is made use. of, they say, instead of orange 
juico. The forests are infested with wild animals, amongst which Alcedo distin- 
guishes the Tapir or Danta, When enraged} the animal shows his teeth like the 
Avild boar, and, it is asserted, cuts through the strongest tree.'f* Its skin is six fingers 
thick, and, when dried, resists every kind of weapon. Very large bears are also met 
with* • ^ ' . . 

The province of HoridMras is very little known* It extends from that 
of Vera Paz to that of Nicaragua* The first Spanish navigators perceiv- 
ing a great number of pompions floating down the banks of the river, called it the 
Coast of Hibuerasj that is to say, the Coast of Pompions. The most western part 
of this province contains the little Spanish towns of Conwy agua and of Trusnllo. 
The latter of these has been built near a lake, where floating* islands, Floating m- - 
covered with large trees, move from place to place at the discrefion'of ■"'^ 
the wind.;]!; Near the river S^n, caverns have been discovered, or rather immense 
subterranean galleries, which run under several mountains^ and appear to have been 
hollowed out by ancient currents. § The interior of the country is inhabited by a 
savage and ferociousr-nation, the Mosquito^ambo$. The coasts, especially near C^pe 
Graciaa a IHos, are occupied by another tribe of Indians, whom the English naviga- 
tors denonainate the Coast Mosquitoes, This appellation originates in the insupport- 
able cloud of mosquitoes, or stinging flies, that here torment the wretched inhabitants, 
and compel them to pass one part of the year ih boats on the river. The Mosquito 
Indians of the coast, a tribe governed by aristocratic chiefs, do not reckon Moiqaito i» 
niore than fifteen hundred warriors. >Ve are unacquainted with their | *"°"' 
notions of religion; but, according to the older voyagers, they divided the year into 
eighteen months and. twenty days, and they termed the months* Joa/ar, that is to say, 
a moveable thing,— a very remarkable denomination, because it evidently approaches 
the word Jo/, by which the ancient Scandinavians designated the feast tliat terminated 
the year, — a term apparently analogous with wheel or cychi Similar divisions of the 
year into eighteen months prevailed among^ the Aztecs of Mexico. |{ Each month 
consisted of twenty days, and fiv.e complimentary days were added at the end of the 
year, which was denominated CempohiuUHhuiilf from cemfohualli^ twenty, and ilhuiily 
fostival. The cazique of these Mosquitoes, who inhabit the coast between Black 
ikiver and Cape Gracios a Dios,T[ lately sold or transferred that territory to a person 
of the naine of Gregor MacGregor, who had attained some notoriety in the late Co- 
lumbian struggle for liberty. His feeble attempts at colonising this dreary region 
have ended in disappointment, and in the total ruin of the settlers, many of whom sunk 

• Dictionary of Alcedo, at the word Vera Paz. 

t Probably the hardest wood, in the Spanish original. Ed. 

\ Gomara, Bistt)ria de las Indias^ cap. 55, % Henderson, Account of Honduras, 

I Humboldt, Uescarches, Eng. vol. i. p. 281, 

1 Apiil 29^ 1820« At Cape Uracios a Dios. 
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English keep up establishments, which render them masters of the coos- 
try. In 1800 and 1801, the Spaniards attacked these posts, but foood 
them too well defended and too well supplied to be taken by surprise, as they had 
vainly flattered themselves. It is to the unfortunate Colonel Despard, and to the 
great Nelson, that England is indebted for the systematic arrangement which is esta* 
blished in these little'colonies. In 1769, they exported 800,000 feet of mahogany, 
200,000" lbs. of sarsaparilla, and 10,000- lbs. of {ortoise shell, besides tiger and deer 
skins. 

The province of ^/tcaragua would deserve, for itself alone, a more 
extended topographical account than we can devote to all Mexico to- 
gether : but when recent and authentic materials are.wanting, a judicious criticism 
would never think- of idly repeating all the details that are met with in the ancienl 
narratives! The elevation and direction of the mountains, in this part of the Mexi- 
can isthmus, are still very little known. According to the respectable testimony of 
Gomara,^ and alm€^ all the accounts and maps that have been jpubKshed, the ^ 
Lake tffNioiP lake of Nicaragua, covered with beautiful and populous islands— amongst 
'^'^^ which only one contains a volcano, named (hm, that always continues buro- 

ing — ^has no outlet towards the South Sea; all its waters descending by the river St 
John, in the direction of the North or Atlantic Sea. This river, the scene of Nelsoo't 
earliest exploits, forms about thirty inconsiderable falls before it reaches the marshy 
shores of the sea, where a pestilential air, and Indians distinguished alike for their 
perfidy of character, and the ferocity of their di8p<lsition,'filL%e most intrepid oan- 
gators with alarm. ^ The lake, then, is situated on a plateau, but at what elevatioDt 
<< The coast of Nicoya,^' says Dampier,;]; <* is low, and covered with shrubs. To 
reach San Leon de Nicaragua one must walk twenty miles across a flat countryi co* 
vered with mangroves, pasture land, and plantations of the sugar cane." These 
remarks of a judicious observer appear to indicate that there is no considerable chMO 
of mountains between the Lake of Nicaragua and the Paciflc Ocean. § The physicii 
geography of this country is unquestionably possessed of great interest, and yet it is 
totally neglected. 

Volcano of Amoug the numerous volcanoes of this country, that of Ma$a^<h ^^ 

''**^ leagues (CastiUan) from Granada, and ten from Leon, appeaie to be tki 

most considerable. Its crater, which is half a league in circumference, and 250 fr 
thoms in depth, ejects neither cinders nor smoke. The matter, which is perpetualif 
boiling within it, difluses so intense a Ught through the air that it is visible Hit thedi^ 
tance of twenty leagues. So much, in fact, does it resemble gold in a state of fusioa 
that the Brst Spaniards actually supposed it to be this metal, the object of their anxioui 
search ; and stimulated by their avaricious temerity, vainly attempted to seize, vi^ 
iron hooks, some of this very singular lava. || . * 

prodneciom. | No mines have as yet been discovered in the province of NicaragiKt 
but it is fertile in every description of fruit, and abounds in large and small cattle, 
especially in mules and horses. They also carry on a great trade in cotton, hooef* 
wax, anise-seed, sugar, cochinbal, cocoa, salt, flsh, amber, turpentine, and petroleuA 
together with different balsams and medicinal drugs. The palm trees grow to a co* 
lossal size. Ijeon^ the capital, is situated on the margin of a lake, which eoipti^ 
itself into the Nicaragua. Its inhabitants, rich, voluptuous, and indolent, derive b^ 
little advantage from the excellent port of Rtal^o^ formed by a bay of the south sei 
The town of Nicaragua^ not far from the gulf of Pcpo^ato; that of Gromida, on tb^ 
lake of Nicaragua ; and that of Xeres, near the gulf of Fonseca, covered with irooJn 
islands, have the reputation of being considerable towns; but we have no recent aw 
authentic description of them. 

The indigenous natives of Nicaragua speak Ave different languag^ 
The Chorotec seems to be that of the principal indigenoua tribes. " 
bears no kind of aflinity with the Aztec or Mexican, which had been reft* 
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* Oomara, Historia de las Indias, cb? 302. f MS. Notes of M. Dnhicc. ^ 

i Dampier, Voya{^, i. p. 331-333. $ See p. 372, abore. 1 Gomora, ch»p. co* 
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'^ered comni(m, pteviouslj^ to the arrivaT of the Spaniards, by the inTasion of an Aztec 
eolonj. These new comers alone were possessed of books, composed of paper and 
parchment, in which they painted, in hieroglyphical figures, their sacred rites, and thb 
political events of their country. It would appear that the Chorotecs did not under- 
stand writing. They reckoned eighteen months^ and an equal number of great festi- 
vals. Their idols, different from those of the Aztecs, were, nevertheless, honoured by an 
equally sanguinary worship with that of Mexico ; and they even ate a part of the flesh of 
the women, children, and slaves who had been imm()]ated by their priests. 'Although 
liable to be offered in sacrifice, their women exercised great power.* The Spa- 
niards, on their arrival, discovered palaces and spacious temples, surrounded by com- 
modious mansions for the nobility ; but the common people lived in a state of great 
misery, and, in many places, had actually no other shelter than a kind of nest, fixed 
Qpon trees. -Laws, or unwritten customs, regulated the punishment for thefl and 
sdultery, as welF as the sale of lands. The warriors shaved their head, with the ex- 
ception of one single tufl that was left growing upon the top. . Their goldsmiths 
(worked with dexterity in painter's gold. The art of medicine was exercised by old 
iromen ; who took into their mouth the decoction of certain herbs, and blew it through 
I piece of sugar cane into the patient's mouth. Young married women were ofleh 
nelded up to the noblemen or Caciques before the consummation of the marriage; 
ind the husband considered himself honoured by this grovelling Eacrificct* 

The province of Costa Biea contains no mines, arid hence it has been 
laid that this name has been ironically applied to it; but its extensive 
forests of building timber, its rich pastures, and picturesque sicenery, afford abundant 
reasons for this appellation. Cattle, iand especially hogs, swarm here to an extraor- 
dinary degree. In the (hdf of Salinas the muscle yielding purple is caught. * Car" 
tha^o, a flourishing town, situated in the interior, is the capital of this province. 

In a gulf of the Pacific Ocean we meet with the town of JWcot^a, inhabited by 
carpenters, where vessels are built and refitted. There likewise they manufacture 
what are called cloths of Segovia, 

The province of Veriigtui'is MiH less knbwn than the preceding. This | vcngu. 
little country, which appears at one time to have formed .part of the general govern- 
ment of Guatimala, and, at another, that of Terra Firma, is covered with mountains, 
foreflts, and plisture ground. It \n also said that silver mines exist there ; but fhey 
ire either not worked at all, or with very little exeKion. San Yago is the capital. 
The descendants of ColtimbUs, in the female line, bear the title of Dukes of Yeragua. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

General Physical Description of Spanish South ^merica^^l 

We now enter (ipon the richest and most fertile, the healthiest, the 
most picturesque, and excepting Africa^ the most extensive peninsula of 
iie world. While gratitude would assign, to the northern division of the western 
continent the name of Columbia, the division now under consideration, which haa 
eceived the name of South America, would • with more propriety and justice be 
failed briefly Amtrica. According to geographical writers, this vast peninsala cofi^ 

* Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, chap. ccvi. f Idem. 

t For a fuU sod minute account of Arauco, Chili, Peru, and part of Columbia, aee Steven- 
ion's narrative of a twenty year's rendence in South America. Also, Cochrane'i^ VfUUf^St 
Miera'i and Head's travels in Columbia, Buenoa Ayres and Chih.-^PhiL Ed. 
Vol. hi.— Qq 
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tains a surfacjs of 95,000 sqnare leagues of twenty-five to an equatorial degree. 
Nearly three-fourths of this expanse of country is contained in the Torrid Zone. Its 
greatest breadth is between Cape St. AuguMtirij or Cape St. Roque, in the Brazil^, 
and Cape Blcmcy in Peru, a distance of 1600 leagues. The length of this peninsola 
ought to be calculated from point Gallianas^ near Cape Vela, in Terra Firma, in 12^ 
of north latitude, to Cape Froward, in Patagonia, in '54*' south latitude ; which, in 
that case, would give it an extent of 1650 leagues; but it .ought to be considered as 
reaching fifly leagues farther south, to Cape Horn, in Terra del Fuego, in 56^ o( 
latitude ; for the islands which compose Terra del Fuego are closely attached to 
America, and in looking at the terrestrial globe the eye can scarcely perceive the 
distinction. 

The physical geography of this great peninsula presents bo muck 

simplicity in its general character, that it is perfectly easy to comprehend 
its individual features. A plateau, in general, elevated 12,000 feet, and crowned by 
chains and peaks of insulated mountains, forms the whole western region of South 
America. To the east of this tract of high land, there is an. expanse of countij 
two or three times broader, composed of marshy or sandy plains, furrowed by three 
immense rivers, and by numerous streams; and still farther to the east rises another 
high land, less elevated, and of less extent than the western plateau: and these ihrec 
constitute the whole of the South American peninsula.. The Spaniards occupy, or 
claim the western table land, ^and the greater part of the plains; the Portuguese 
possess the table land on the eastern side. With the exception of the great rivet? 
which traverse extensive territories, the general physical description of South Ame* 
rica may be arranged under its two great poUtical divisions. 

The majestic rivers of South America leave far behind them those of 

the old world, both by the length of their course and the great breadih 

of their beds. The superb Amazon claiips the first rank. This river is 
formed in the Andes by the union of several branches, which themselves are consi- 
The ucayai. ] durable rivers. .According to la Condamine^ the Vcoyal is the principal 
one ; and indeed it is the Ucayal, or one of its branches, whicli all the ancient historians 
of Peru have considered a& the principal river of this region. *{* But this stream is itsel 
formed of two rivers; the one is the anciedt MarOBon or Pari^ which takes its nse 
in the lake Chincay, to the north-east of the city of Lima, and makes a long circuit 
in the Andes before it joins ihe-ApurimoQ, which according to the maps <^ Cnu 
d'Olmedilla, appears to be the principal branch. of the Ucayal; the other comes froa 
the environs of the lake Titicaca. . Its source is in the Andes, to the nortli-east g: 
the town of Arequipa. The Ucayal, Jioth under the latter name and that of tbe 
Apurimac, traverses mountain ranges almost inaccessible^ deserted forests^ and vast 
solitudes, where no doubt, it winds its course amidst picturesque beauties, whick 
await another La Condamine to , describe them. Nevertheless, according to ifae 
assertions of the Fathers Girbal and Rodriguez-Tena, the Apurimac receives the 
river Beni, which rises to the south of the town of La Paz, sixty leagues farther than 
the sources of the Apurimac. Jl It is probable that this large river will at last be dis- 
covered to be the principal branch of a system of streams, as vast as it is compli- 
cated. It is still possible, however, that the Beni only communicates with the 
Apurimac by means of a branch similar to the Cassiquiari. 

The. other principal branch of the Amazon is the stream which flows 

from the lake Lauricochaf a lake situated very near the source of the ao- 
cient Maranon, or of the lake Chincay. The river Lauricocha is called the new or 
the High Maraiaon. It is commonly looked upon as the principal branch of tU 
Amazon, although, in reality, this rank belongs to the Ucayal. The higher MaranoQ 
becomes navigable near the town of Jaen, where it flows through one of those ma- 
jestic narrows, called by the Spaniards 'Que^odo. Two very loAy precipices of rock, 
which exactly correspond with one another, leave between them a narrow ravine, 

• Abridged .Account of a Voyage, etc. p. 69. 

t Acosta, Hist. Nat. Ind. p. 164. Montolvo, Sol delNuevo Mundo, p. 7. Garcilaio dc 1* 
Vega, i. p. 294. CalaYicha, Hist, of Peru, p. 50. ' 
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where, from a breadth of 250 fathoms, the river is reduced to twenty-five, without, 
however, its current becoming more rapid. 

From San Joaquin d'Omaguas, the Ucayal and the higher Maranon roll their unit- 
ed waves across an immense plain, to which, from every side, other streams bring 
down their tributary waters. The Napo, Yupura, Parana, Cuchivara, 
Yutay, and Puruz, would, in any other part of the world, be looked upon 
as considerable rivers. Here, however, they belorkg merely to the third or fourth 
rank. The Rio ^egroy which comes from Terra Firma, and whicb merits the name 
of a great river, is swallowed iip in the vast current of the Amazon. 

As far as the confluence of the Rio ^egro and the Amazon, the Portuguese term 
this latter river Rio des Solimoens or the fish river. It is not till afterwards that it is 
called the Amazon, to which many authors, in imitation of the Spaniards, substitute 
the denomination of Maranon or Orettana;* but the poetical name of Amazon appears 
to us at once more harmonious, and more exempt from useless discussion. It is un- 
necessary to add that, in adopting this name, we do not admit the historical truth of 
certain exaggerated stories, in which the bravery of a hand of women gave occasion 
for the revival of fictions equally extravagant as those of the Greeks, respecting the 
existence of a nation uf Amazons. 

The J)t(tdeira, or the river of the woods, is the greatefst of all the tri- [ The Madeira. 
Imtary streams of the Amazon. It is in some measure a, principal branch of that river. 
It comes from as great a distance as the Ucayal ; being formed by the union of the 
ftfamore, of which the chief branch, called the Cruapihi, takes its rise in Cochabambay 
md from the river of the Chiquitos, denominated the river of Santa Madelena or Cruo- 

The great rivers Topayos and Xingu come from the same quarter as | River of Fan. 
he Madbira. They empty themselves into the Amazon. ■ But as for the Tocantins 
»r Para, which receives the Araguay, we ought to look upon its mouth as an inde- 
icndent outlet, although united to the Amazon by a branch of communication. 

The breadth of the Amazon varies from half a league to a league towards the ter- 
nination of its course. Its depth exceeds 100 fathoms. But from its confluence 
rith the Xingu, and near its mouth, it resembles the sea, and the eye can scarcely 
liscem at the *same moment both its banks. The tide is- still felt at the distance of 
f50 leagues from the sea. - M. de la Gondamine imagines that the swell is occasion- 
d by the tide of the preceding day, which is propagated up the river.-j* Near its 
louth, there is a dreadful struggle between the water of the river, which has a con- 
tant tendency to flow into the sea, and the waves of the ocean, which press forward 
> enter the bed of the river. We have already sketched a description of it. 

The second rank unquestionably belongs to that river which the Spa- 
iards denominate Rio de la Plalay or the river of Silver, which is formed 
Y the union of several great stream^, among which the Parana is regarded as the 
lief branch. Indeed the natives themselves give this name to the whole river; the 
trm la Plata being derived from the Spaniards. The Parana takes its rise in the 
ivirons of Villa del Carmen, to the north of Rio Janeiro, and is increased by a 
lultitude* of tributary streams, in the mountainous country through which it flows, 
^hat is ctdled the great cataract of the Parana, not far from the town of Guayra, is 
long rapidy where the river, for an extent of twelve leagues, rushes through rocky 
ecipices, rent into the most frightful chasms. J When it has reached | xiiePiiiigatj. 
e great plains, the Parana receives, from the north, the Paragwnfy a very considera- 
e river, which takes its rise on the plateau called Campos PareMy and, by overflow- 
o its banks in the rainy season, forms the great lake XarayeSy which consequently 
^ only a temporary existence. The Paraguay, before it unites itself to the Parana, 
ceives the Pilcomayo, a great river, which comes from the environs of Potosi, and 
rves for the navigation of the interior, and the conveyance of articles connected 
Ih the mines* § The river la Plata likewise receives the Vermejo and Salado, in 

• TrAvels of Father Girbal, in the Mercuric Peruano. 

t La Condatnine, Relation, etc. p. 173. t Dobrizhofer, de Abiponibui, 206. 

% It i» navigable to sloops, without interruption, from Ht 16<^ S'. Brackenridge's Voyage to 
uth America, ii. 5. 
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the direction of the Andes and the Umguey, on |be side of the Brazils. Its jaajacbc 
course is full as broad as that of the Amazon ; and its immense opening mighl eveo 
be considered as a gulf; for it almost equals Uie British channel in breadth. 

As the third great river of South America, we must neyt enumerate the Onmokt; 
but it is far from equalling the two others, either in the length of its coarse or the 
Tike Oronokob | breadth of its stream. According to la Cruz (POlmediUaj it rises in the 
little lake of Ypava, in 5^ 5' north latitude. From thence, by a bend of a spinl 
form, it enters the lake JParttna, the existence of which has been ascertained by Don 
iSo/ono, governor of Caraccas ; but which, after all^ awes its origin perhaps to the 
temporary overflowing of the river. If the country were a plain, we should compue 
the lake Parima with that of Xarayes; but as it is at least a hilly country, we imsfiiv 
that this famous lake resembles the great and almost permanent inundation which is 
formed by the Red Kiver in Louisiana.^ After issuing from this lake by two moudtf, 
as is asserted, it receives the Guyavari and several other rivers, and falls into ibe 
ocean across a large delta, after a covirse of 270,. or, at the very most, 300 leagues. 
Nevertheless, at its estuary it has the appearance of a boundless lake, and for a gmt 
extent its fresh waters cover the ocean. *' Its green«celoured streanh and its waves 
dashing over rocks in milk white foam, are strongly contrasted with the deep blue of 
the sea, which is separa.ted from them by a strongly marked line."')' 
Golf ofPiria. | The Stream formed by the Oronoko, between ihp continent of M 
America and the island of Trinidad is so very strong, that vessels, even when ^ 
Toured by a fre:»h breeze from the west, can scarcely overcome it This solitur 



sss; 



and dreadful place is called the Melancholy Chdf; the entrance to vliicii 
is formed by the Dragon's Mouth. There, in the'midst of furious vivo. 
enormous rocks raise their isolated heads, the remains, says M* de Humboldt, of 
that ancient dyke which formerly joined the island of Trinidad to the coast of Faiia' 
It was at the aspect. of these places that Columbus wa9 convinced, for the first tinxi 
of the existence of the continent of America. ^' So prodigious a body of fretii 
water," thus resisoned that excellent observer of nature, '^ could not possibly bavt 
been accumulated, except by a river of very lengthened course. The land, then* 
fore, which affords this water must be a continent, and not an island;" but, uok- 
quainted with the general resemblance that exists between all the productions of ^ 
proper climate of the palm tree, ,Columbus imagined that the new continent va^i 
continuation of the eastern coast of Asia. The refreshing mildness of the evenicz 
air, the ethereal clearness of the sky, the balsamic fragrance of the flowers wsiiei^ 
to him by the land breeze, all combined to make him suppose that he could not l< 
far distant from the garden of Eden, the sacred residence of our first parents. TIk 
Oronoko appeared to him to be one of the four rivers which, according to the eacd 
writings, issued from the terrestial paradise to water and divide the earth. 

There are several cataracts on the Oronoko, amongst which M. ^ 
Humboldt has distinguished those of J\Iaypur€8 and *Bsiure8, NeitW 
of them is of any great elevation, and both owe their existence to an archipelago o: 
liUle islands and rocks. These rapids or raudaisy as the Spaniards call them, piexst 
an extremely picturesque appearance. '^ When the traveller descends from tbe vi* 
lage of Maypures to the brink of the river, after clearing the rock of Manimi he ^ 
joys a truly astonishing prospect. At once a sheet of foam stretches out before itf^ 
to fully a mile in extent. Masses of rock, of an iron black colour, rear their nigg^ 
fronts, like towers, out of this misty cloud. Every island, every rocfc, is omameDtt^ 
with luxuriant trees, closely grouped together. A thick smoke constantly hangs su^ 
peiided over the water ; and through this foggy vapour, which rises from the (o^" 
shoot up. the tops of lofty palm trees. As soon as the burning rays of the setting si|^ 
mingle with this humid cloud, the optica] phenomena which are produced, actusi^.^ 
give an air of enchantment (o the scene. The coloured arches successively app^^ 
and disappear, and their image incessantly hovers before the eye at the mercy ot »' 
wind. During the long, season of the rains, the murmuring waters have accumuiai^^ 

• See the Map of LooisHma, by W. Darby, Philadelphia, 1616. 
t M. dc Humboldt's Description of Nature, ii. p. 175. 
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Jittie ifdands of Tegetable earth round the naked rocks. Adc^ed with the Drotertt^ 
the ARm&MQf with ltd foUage of silver white, and a multitude of other plants, these 
form heds of flowers in the midst of frowning rocks." 

The communications which exist between the Oronoko and the Amazon constitute 
one of the most astonishing phenomena of physical geography. The Portuguese 
made this fact known to the world about fifly years ago ; but the systematic geogra- 
phies leagued together to prove that such conjunctions of rivers were impossible. In 
the present day we no longer stand in need of either analogies or critical reasoning. 
M. de Humboldt has navigated both these rivers, and has examined this singular ar- 
rangement of the land. It is now certain that the Oronoko and the Rio Negro flow 
along a plateau, which, at this part, has no actual declivity ; a valley then occurs ; 
their waters flow into it, and they are united, and thus form the celebrated 
Casiquiare, by means of which MM.. Humboldt and Bonpland passed from 
the Rio Negro into the Oronoko. It is believed that there are still other communi- 
cations betwe^i the Rio Negro ai|d the different tributary streams of the Amazon. 
The lake Parima, if it have only a temporary existence, may very possibly empty 
itself both by the Oronoko and by the White River or Parima, which flows into the 
Amazon. 

Although in other respects so well watered, South America contains I j^^,^ wiihoat 
several rivers and streams which have no outlet. Such is the lake Tt7f- | mt waSeL 
eacaj which, it is true, discharges itself into what i$ called the lake daa AuUagOB ; 
but neither one nor the other of these lakes empties itself into the sea. In Tucuman, 
and to the south-west of Buenos Ayres, there is an immense plain, which is com- 
pletely horizontal, and is furrowed by currents of water, and chains of httle lakes, 
that ^mdually lose themselves in the sands or in lagoons. 

Such are the grand details of the hydrography of South America. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the description of the Andes, a chain of mountains, the whole of which is 
comprised in the Spanish portion of this vast continent. 

The Andes, which derive their namd from the Peruvian word an^t, sig- | The AnSn. 
nifying copper, and originally applied to a chain in the vicinity of Cuzco, form a long 
rampart as it were, extending from north to south, and crowned by other chains of 
mountains, which sometimes run along the same-line as the great chain, at others, are 
placed in a transverse or oblique direction, enclosing valleys or extending into plateaus. 

This high land follows the coast of the Pacific Ocean along the whole | Ceneni 
extent of Chili and Peru, and is very seldom more than ten or twelve | ^»«***<»' 
leagues from the sea. Narrow towards its southern extremity, it all at once becomes 
broader to the north of Chili. Near Potosi and the lake Titicaca it attains its great- 
est breadth, which is sixty leagues. Near Quito under the equator, we meet with the 
loftiest summits of 'this chain, which, in fact, constitute the most elevated mountains 
that have yet been measured on the terrestrial globe. At Popayan this great d} ke or 
high land terminates and divides into several chains. Two of these are the most re- 
markable; one being extremely low and short towards the isthmus, of which it forms 
the spine; the other approaching the Caribbean sea, following its course, and even ap- 
pearing by a little submarine chain, is continued as far as the island of Trinidad. 

liet us now consider the different parts of this vast system. From the impossi- 
bility of giving a complete methodical description, we shall travel with MM. A. de 
Humboldt, la Condamine, 6ouguer, and Helm. 

The chain which borders the north-coast of terra firroa, has, generally ciuiiii oftbe 
speaking, an elevation of 3p00 or 4800 feet above the sea, and the plains *^■«•■"• 
which extend to their base, from 600 to 1560 feet; but there are i^lated summits that 
shoot up to a very great height. The Sierra J^Tevada de Merida has an elevation of 
14,100 feet, and the Silta de Caraccas, 13,896 feet. These peaks are covered with 
perpetual snow; boiling matter often issues from them in torrents, and earthquakes are 
not uncommon. The chain is more rugged' to the north than to the south. In the 
Stlla de Caraccas, there is a frightful precipice of more than 7800 feet in depth. Like 
the lower branches of the Andes, the rocks of this chain are composed ofgneiga and 
micaceous schiaiw, , These substances are sometimes found in beds of two or three fe''^ 
in tliickness, and contain large crystals of feldspar. The mica slate often enclosr 
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garnets and cyanites. In the gneus of the mountain of Avila, green gameU are fod. 
Nodules of granite also occur. To the south, the chain is accompanied by calcaraw 
mountains, which sometimes attain a higher elevation than the primitive nwuoUiia, 
and contain some rocks of veined serpentine, and bluish steatite. To thLssysteaiQi 
mountains we may apply the name of the chain of the CaroccM, 

The granitic chain that crosses the isthmus of Panama, but which 
scarcely merits the name, is only from 300 to 900 feet in height, ind 
even appears to be completely interrupted between the river Atrato, and the river Sa 
Juan.* 

In the kingdom of New Grenada, from 2" 30', to 5'' 15' north latitod^. 
'the Cordillera of the Andes is divided into three parallel chains, of wlticb 
only the two lateral ones, at very great elevations, are covered with sand-stone aodi 
other secondary formations. The eastern chain separates the valley of the riur 
Magdalena from the plains of Rio Meta. Its highest summits are those of Farm 
de la Summa paz, Chingaza^ and the Cerro^a of San Fernando^ and TuquiUo, . Noneot* 
them rise to the region of perpetual snow. Their medium height is 12,000 feel; 
consequently, they are 1680 feet higher than the most elevated mountain of thePy*- 
renees. The central chain divides the waters between the basin of the river Mag* 
dalena and that of the Rio Cauca. It often reaches the limit of perpetual snow, and 
passes far beyond it by the colossal peaks of GwmacaSy Buragan, and Qtttnditt, wbicli 
are all of them elevated from 15,000 to 16,800 feet above the level of the ocean. At 
the rising and setting sun, the central chain presents a magnificent spectacle to the 
inhabitants of Santa Fe, and brings to the recollection of the traveller, only with more 
imposing dimensions, the view of the Alps of Switzerland. The western chfik ol 
the Andes separates the vallev of Cauca from the province of Ghoco and the coasu 
of the South Sea. It is scarcely 4500. feet in height.! 

These three chains of mountains are again intermingled towards the north, under 
the parallel of Menzo, and Antoquia, in 6"^ and 7° north latitude. They also forms 
single group, one continuous mass to the south of Papayan, in the province of Pasto. 
We must carefully distinguish these ramifications from the division of the Cordiliens 
observed by Bouguer and La Condamine in the kingdom of Quito, from the equator 
to latitude 2*^ north. That division is only formed by plateaus, which separate the 
mountains that are placed upon the very ridge of the Andes themselves. £veD the 
bottom of these plateaus is still 4200 feet above the sea. The three chains of which 
we have been speaking, are separated *by deep and extensive valleys, which are the 
basins of great rivers — the bottom of which is even less elevated above the level of 
the sea than that of the Rhone in the valley of Sion. 

Pamgeorthe ^^^^ passes by which these chains are crossed merit our attention. 
Andei. MM. Bouguer and de Humboldt have described them. The town ot 

Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the kingdom of New Grenada, is situated to the 
west of the Paramo de Chingaza, upon a plateau of 8142 feet of absolute height, ex- 
tended along the back of the eastern Cordillera. In travelling from this town to Pa- 
payan, and the banks of the Cauca, it is necessary to descend the eastern chaish ^^ 
pass the valley of La Magdalena^ and then to cross the central chain. The most 
frequented pass is that of Paramo de Gfuanocos, described by Bouguer, during ^\ 
return from Quito to Carthagena des Indes. M. de Humboldt preferred the pass oi 
P^ji,^ ^ the mountain of Quindiu, or Quindio, between the town of Ilagua and 

qaindia. Carthago — by far the most fatiguing inthe whole Cordillera of the Andc*. 

He was, first of all, obliged to cross a vast and deep forest, which, during the Aoe 
season, occupies a space of ten or twelve days. During the wnole of this journeyj 
not a single cabin is met with, nor any means of subsistence. The pathway by whiw 
he crossed the Cordillera is frequently no more than one or two feet in breadth, 9sA 
resembles, through the chief part of its extent, a hollow gallery, open to the skj* 1" 

• 

• Wafer's voyage and description of isthmus of America, mentions many very h'g^ JJ.°*I!l 
tains, the hip^hest of which he spent four days in aacending ; he waa affected with giodiot" 
on its summit, page 27. 

+ M. de Humboldt, Views and Monuments. 
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this pM'of the Andes, as 'almost every where else, the rock is covered with a thick 
incrustation of clay ; this is hollowed into ravines hy the streamlets of water which 
descend from the mountain. The traveller shudders in marching along these tre- 
inendous fissures, which are filled with mud, while, at the same time their ohscurity 
is increased hy the thick vegetation which, hanging down from ahove, covers the 
opening. 

The Quebradaa are formed upon a still grander scale. They are im- 
mense rents, which, dividing the mass of the Andes, hreak the continuity 
of the chain which they traverse. Mountains, as large as the Puy de Domty would 
be completely swaltowed up in the vast depth of these ravines that isolate the different 
regions of the Andes, like so many peninsulas on the hosom of an aerial ocean. It 
is in the Q^HLebradaa that the eye of the terrified traveller can hest comprehend the 
gigantic magnificence of the Cordillera. Through these natural gates* the great rivers 
find a passage to the sea. 

When we adVanCe from Papayan towards the south, we perceive on 
the arid table-hind of the province de los Pastoa, the three ch^ns of the 
Andes interniiingle in one group, and^then stretch onward far beyond the equator. In 
the kingdom of Quito, this group presents a pecuUar appearance from the river Chota, 
which winds its serpentine course amid mountains of l;)asaltic rock, as far as Paramo 
Je PChanay, tVherewe still observe the memorable remains of Peruvian architecture. 
The most elevated summits are ranged in two files, which, in some measure, form a 
double crest to the Cordillera. These colossal' peaks, covered with eternal snow, 
served as signals, in the operations of the French academicians during their measure- 
ment of the equatorial degree. Their synlmetrical arrangement in two lines, running • 
from north to south, led Bouguer td consider them as two chains of mountains, sepa- 
rated by a longitudinal valley. But what this celebrated astronomer terms the bottom 
of a valley, is, in reality, the very back of the Andes ; a plateau, in fact, of which the 
absolute height is from 2925 to 3142 yards. A double crest ought not to be cpn- 
founded with an actual ramification of the Cordilleras. It is on these Kiey»ted 
plateaus that the population of this wonderful country is concentrated ; puteaui. 
and there, too, are situated towns that contain 30 or 40,000 inhabitants. ^' After 
living for some months on this elevated plateau," says M. de Huniboldt, " where the 
barometer stands at 21.3 inches EngKsff, the traveller irresistibly experiences an ex- 
traordinary iliiision. He gradually forgets that every surrounding object, these vil- 
lages that proclaim the industry of a nation of mountaineers ; these pastures, covered 
at the same time with lamas, and with the sheep of Europe ; these orchards, bordered 
with quickset hedges of the Duranta, and the Bamadesia ; these luxuriant and highly 
cultivated corn fields, occupy a station, as it were, suspended in the high regions of 
the air ; and he can scarcely bring himself to believe that this habitable region is even 
still farther elevated above the neighbouring shores of the Pacific Ocecm, than the 
Pyrenean sunimit of Canigou is above the basin of the Mediterranean." 

By looking upon the ridge or the Cordilleras as a vast plain, t)ounded I ^P^k*?^** 
by curtains of distant mountains, we become accustomed. to consider the ] lummits. 
inequalities of their crest as so many separate summits. * Pichincha, Cayambey Co- 
topaxiy all these volcanic peaks, which are designated by particular names, although, 
for more than one half of their total* height, they consist of only one single mass, 
appear to the inhabitants of Quito as if they were distinct mountains, rising from the 
middle of a plain destitute of woods. The deception becomes more complete, in 
consequence of the rugged points of this double crest of the Cordilleras rising to the 
level of the lofty inhabited plains. Accordingly, the Andes ooly present the appear- 
ance of a chain when viewed at a distance, either from the shores of the great ocean, 
or from the savannas that extend to the base of their eastern declivity. 

The Andes of Quito compose the most elevated portion of the whole 
system, particularly between the equator and 1° 45' of south latitude. It 
is only on this limited space of the globe that mountains of above 19,000 feet in 
height, have been measured with exactness ; and even in this respect, there are only 
three peaks to which this remark can be applied; namely, Cl^imborazo, which wouV^ 
exceed Xh» height of Mount £tna, placed on the summit of Canigou, or that of ' 
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Gothard, piled on the fop of the Peak of Tenerifie ; the other two are Cayambe and 
Antisana. From the traditions of the Indians of Lidan, we learn, with some degrff 
of certainty, that the Mountain of the Altar, called by the natives Capa Urcu, M 
once a greater elevation than Chimborazo, but that, aAer a continual eruption of eigbt 
years, this volcano became extingiiished. In proof of this fact, the top of the mouo* 
tain presents on its oblique peaks, nothing but the traces of destruction. 
■c^oSlS "^ '^^® geological structure of this part of the Andes, does not essentially 
compotidoD. differ from that of the great mountainolis chains of Europe. Gnmite 
constitutes the base, upon which the less ancient formations repose. It comes inlo 
view at the foot of the Andes, on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, as well as on those 
of the Atlantic, near the mouths of the Oronoko. Sometimes in masses, at others ii 
strata, regularly inclined and parallel, and containing round masses, in wluch Mici 
alone prevails, the granite of Peru resembles that of the higher Alps and of Mada- 
gascar. Upon this rock, and occasionally alternating with it,' is found gn^ or 
foliated granite, which' passes into mica-slate, and this again into primitive clay slate. 
The granular lime stone, primitive trap, and chlorite slate, form subordinate beds io 
the gneiss and mica slate ; while this latter, extensively diffused through the Andes, 
often encloses beds of graphite, and serves as a baser to formations of serpentlDe, 
which sometimes alternate with syenite. The crest of the Andes is every where 
covered with various forms of porphyries, basalts, clink stone, and greea stone. 
These rocks, divided into columns, present, at a distahce, the appearance of an im- 
mense assemblage of dilapidated t6wers. The thickness and extent of the schi^ose 
and porphyritic rocks is the only great phenomenon by which the Andes differ from 
the mountains of Europe. The porphyries of Chimborazo are 11,400 feet is 
thickness, without a mixture of any other rock; the pure quartz^ to the west of Caxa- 
marca, is 9000, and the sandstone of the environs of Cuen9a 4800. These porpbj- 
ritic rocks form the whole of the central elevation of the Andes, while, in £urope. 
granite or primitive hmestone constitutes the summit of the chain. Volcanoes ban 
Volcanoes. | penetrated these immense beds, and have covered their sides with porous 
obsidian and amygdaloid. The lowest volcanoes sometimes throw out lava; but those 
of the Cordillera, properly so called, only propel water or scorified rocks, andmo-^ 
frequently clay, intermixed with sulphur and carbon.* 

As we penetrate into the interior of Peru, we see the mountain ranges of the Andei 
become more numerous, and increase in breadth, bat, at the same time, diminish ii 
elevation. ^ 

Chimborazo,'!' like Mount Blanc, forms the extremity of a colosa 
group. From Chimborazo, as far as 120 leagues to the south, nomooD- 
tain peak attains the limit of perpetual snow. The general ridge of the Andes bsJ 
only from 3360 to 3800 yards of elevation. From the eighth degree of north latitude. 
or the province of Guamachuco, the snowy peaks become more numerous, especially 
near Cuzco and la Pa2, where the Jlimani and the Cururana shoot up their summit^ 
to the clouds. Every where in this region, the Andes, properly so called, are bordered 
to the east by several inferior chains. The missionaries who have examined the 

* A. de Humboldt's Description of the Equatorial. Ueffions, p. 122— -130. .. 

t Ghimbonzo can be seen from the mouth of Guayaktll river, which is not less than l^"* 
Mr. Stevenson differs from Humboldt, in saying that Chimborazo, seen from its own baseiK^ 
onljr like a hill. On the contrary, a kind of reverential awe crept over him as he gased ooJK 
majestic mass. By the streams of hot water issuing from its north side, it would seem to oe 
volcano. Cayumba moun^in is the loftiest of the Cordilleras except Chimboraio. It is c^^ 
in its summit by the equator. It is a volcano, but its crater has not been examined. ^^^^rL 
mountain some rivers enter the Pacific, and others the Atlantic, by the Maragnon. "^^^^lJ! 
Antisana, at the foot of a mountain of the same name, is the highest inhabited spot on the gtoo • 
it is 13,500 feet above the sea. * El Altar, called by the Indiaiis, Caparurar, as also, the m^oxm 
Carguairaso, were hig^her than Chimborazo is now, but the volcanoes having consumed toe ^ 



'ivers disappeared, and plains usurped the situation of mountains, and no one knows tne 
the largest farm in the province belonging to 2^mora. — Stevkmsoh. — Phil Kd, 
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mountaiiiB of Gbaohapoyai those that skirt the Pampa del Sacramenioy those that for|| 
the Sierra de tan Carlos^ or the Grand Pajoualy and the ^ndes. de Cuzco, represent 
them as being -covered with large trees and luxuriant meadows, and, consequently, as 
being considerably lower than the true CordiHera. With regard to the letter, M. 
Helm, director of the mines of Spain, has afforded us some knowledge of the central 
portion, where the division into two parallel ridges, which Bouguer had observed 
farther to thQ north, is very manifestly visible. According to this writer, the eastern 
side of the Andes sometimes presents both red and green granite, and gneiss amongst 
other places, towards Cordova and Tucuman ; but the great t;hain principally con- 
sists of argillaceous schistus, or diflferent species of thick clay slate, qf a bluish, dark 
red, grey, or yellow colour. From time to time bed^ of Ume stone and large masses 
of femigii)ou8 sand stone are met with. A beautiful mass of porphyry crowns the 
mountain of Fotosi. From that town to Lima, the argillaceous scliistus seems to 
this observer to predominate ; the granite sometimes appeared in long beds or in round 
masses ; the base of the clay slate was oflen covered with beds of marl, gypsum, 
limestone, sand, fragments of porphyry, and even of rock salt. 

The accidental observations of M. Helm .do not furnish us with a complete geolo- 
gical view; but yet they coincide with the above description of the Andes of Quito, 
which we have taken from M.^de Humboldt. 

The Andes of Chili do not seem to yield in height to those of Peru; I coi«iienor 
but their nature is less perfectly known. Volcanoes appear to be here | ^^^ 
more numisroiis. The lateral c^ain disappears,.and th0 Cordillera itself presents oaly 
a single ridge. More to the south, in New Chili, latitude 44 S. the Cordillera ap- 
proaches so close to the ocean that the precipitous islets of the archipelago of Hua- ^ 
yatecas may be regarded as a fragment detached from the chain of the Andes. They 
are so many Chimborazos and Cotopaxis, but plunged two-thirds of their height into 
the abyss of the ocean. On the continent,. the snowy cone of Cuptana is elevated 
nearly 3142 yards; but more to the south, near Cape Pilar, the granitic mountains 
sink to about 433 yards, and eve.n still lower. 

According to the accounts of navigators, there is reason to consider the principal 
part of the southern extremity of the Andes, at the Straits of Magellan, as composed 
of masses of basalt, which rise in the form of columns. 

The metallic riches of the chain of the Andes appear to surpass those of the Mex- 
ican Cordillera; but placed at a greater elevation in the snowy region, 
and far from forests and coltivated land, the mines, hitherto discovered, 
have not been equally productive*. At the same time, this remark, important as it is 
ill a political point of view, is any tiling but conclusive with regard to physical geo- 
graphy. For even supposing -that mines are not discovered in the Andes at a lower 
level, still, nevertheless, they may exist, and be concealed from the view, and from 
oil approach, merely by some formations of rocks placed upon tba metalliferous schis- 
tus in a greater mass than in Mexico. 

The Andes, by no means abounding in calcareous rocks, contain very | TomSirtm^m. 
few petrifactions. The belemnites and ammonites, so common in Europe, seem to 
be unknown. In the chain of coasts of the Caraccas,^M. de Humboldt found a great 
quantity of petrified shells, which resemble those of the neighbouring sea. In the 
plain of the Oronoko, trees are found petrified,«nd converted into a very hard breccia. 
Petrified shells are also found at Micuipaihpa and at Huancavelica, 12,000 and 
1 3,200 feet in height. Other remains of a former world are discovered at an inferior 
level. There has been found near Santa Fe, in the Campo de Giguante, at an ele- 
b^atton of 10,220 feet, an immense quantity of the fossil bones of elephants, both of 
:lie African kind and of the carnivorous species, discovered neiM^ the Ohio. Some 
\sx\e also been seen to the south of Quito, and in Chili ; so that we can now prove 
Jie existence and the destruction of these gigantic elephants from the Ohio to Pata- 
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The temperature, determined as much by the level as by the latitude, 
lere presents contrasts similar to those which we have observed in Mex-, 
oo. The inferior limit of perpetual snow under the equator is at the height of 14,760 
oet; this boundary, invariable and strongly defined, must strike tho most carel'' 
Vol. III.— R r 
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observer. The other divisiona of cliinate are still more intenningled; notwidistand- 
ing which, they may be enumerated with greater precision than they hare hidieito 
been. 

Three conei. | The three zones of temperature which originate in America from the 
enormous difference of level betweea the various regions^ cannot by any means be 
compared with the zones which result from a difference of latitude* The agreeable^ 
the salutary vicis^tudes of the seasons are wanting in those regions that are here 
distinguished by the denominations o£ frigid, iempercUe, hoi^ or torrid. In the frigid 
zone it is not the intensity, but the continuance of the cold, the absence of- ali' vivid 
heat, the constant humidity ofa foggy atmosphere, that arrest the growth of the great 
vegetable productions, and, in n)an, perpetuate those diseases that arise from cheeked 
Hot zone. | perspiration. The hot tone of these places does not experience exces- 
sive heat; but it is a continuance of the heat, together with exhalations from a marshy 
s6il, and the miasmata of an immense mass of vegetable putre&ction, added to the 
effects of an extreme humidity, that produces fevers of a more or less destructive 
nature, and spreads through the whole animal and vegetable world the agitation of 
Temperate an exuberant, but deranged vital principle. The temperate zone, by 
*^°^ possessing only a moderate and constant warmth, like that of a hoN 

house, excludes from its limits both the animals and vegetables that delight in the 
extremes of heat and cold, and produces its own peculiar plants, which can neither 
grow above its limits, nor descend belqw them. Its temperature, which does not 
brace the constitution of its constant inhabitant, acts like spring on the diseases of 
the hot region, and like summer on those of the frozen regions* Accordingly, a 
mere journey from the summit of the Andes to the level of the sea, or vice versa, 
proves an important medical agent, which is sufficient to produce the most astonish- 
ing changes in the human body. But, living constantly in either one or the other of 
these zones must enervate both the mind and the body by its monotonous tranquillity. 
The summer, the spring, and the winter are here seated on three distinct thrones, 
which they never quit, and are constantly surrounded by the attributes of their power.* 
Vegetation presents a greater number of gradations, of whicli it becomes neces> 
sary to point out the principal. From the shores of the sea to the height of 1083 
yards, we meet with magnificent palms, the Musa, Helieonioy the Th«o- 
phrasta, the most odoriferous lilies, the balsam of Tolu, and the cinchont 
of Carony. The large-flowered jessamine; and the Datura arhoreoy exhale at night 
their delicious perfume rQund the city of Lima, and, placed in the hair of the ladies, 
acquire an additional charm by heightening the graces of female loveliness. On the 
arid shores of the ocean, under the shade of the cocoa nut tree, the Man^ove 
springs, with the cactus, and various saline plants, and, amongst others, the Sesu- 
vium portulacastrum.'f A single variety of the palm, the Ceroxylon andicoUiy has 
separated itself from the rest of its family, to inhabit the heights of the Ooidilleia, 
at from 5400 to 8700 feet of elevation. •• 

Above the region of tlio palm commences that of the arborescent 
fern, J and of the Chinchma, or cinchona. The former no longer grows 
at 4800 feet, while the latter stops at 8700. The febrifuge Isubstance, which renders 
the bark of the cinchona so precious, is met with in several trees of a different spe- 
cies, some of which grow at a very lowelevafion, even bn the sea shore; but as the 
true cinchona does not grow lower down than at a height of 2118 feet, it has not 
been able to pass the isthmus of Panama. In the temperate region of the cinchona 

Sow some of the lily tribe; for example, the Cypura and the Sisyrinckittm; the 
^ektstoma, mih large violet-coloured flowers; the Passion-flower trecy as lofty as 
our northern oak; the Thibaudiay the Fuchsioy and Jllstra^meriay of singular beauty. 
It is there that majestically arise Mtacrocnemum, the Lysianthus, and the various 
CucuUarias. The ground is covered, in moist places, with mosses that are always 

* Lefebre, Treatise on the Yellow Fever, cb. i. A. de Humboldt, Description of the Eqaa- 
torial Regions. 

t A. de Humboldt, Description of the Equatorial Rcfi^ons. 

* Polypodium arboreum, spinosum and horridum of Linncus. Sec Spec. Plant, li. p. 
54. 
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green, and sometimes form an under verdure of as great beauty as those of Scan- 
dinavia or England. The ravines conceal the Oimeraf Dorstemay OxdHa^ and a 
multitude of unknown Arums. At about 1032 feet of elevation we meet with the 
Poriurioj which marks the hygrometrical state of the air; the CHrosma^ with odo« 
riferous leaves, and fruit; and numerous species of Symplocos. Beyond -the height 
of 2302 yards the coldness of the air renders the Miinosca less sensitive, and their 
leaves no longer close on being touched. From the height of 2668, and especially 
of 3078 yards, the Accsna^ DichondrOy the Hi^rocaitdes^ JSerteria, and Bcgwn of the 
jUckemUloy form a very thick and verdant turf. The MuaHna chmbs up Si£r**°^ 
the loftiest trees. The oaks do not commence in the equatorial regions at a lower 
elevation than 1842 yards. These trees alone sometimes present, under the equator, 
the appearance of spring; for they lose all their leaves, and others sprout out, the 
young verdure of which is mingled, with that of the Epidendruniy which grows on 
their branches. In the region of the equator, the great trees, those of which the 
trunk measures more than ten or fifteen fathoms, do not rise beyond the level of 
2925 yards. From thoilevel of the valley of Qmito the trees are smaller, and their 
height is not to be compared with that which the same species attain in the more 
temperate climates. At 3600 yards almo^ the whole vegetation of trees entirely dis- 
appears; but at this elevation the shrubs become so much the more common. This 
is the region of the Berberisy Durantay and ^amade^a. These plants 
characterize the vegetation of the plateaus of Paste and of Quito, as that 
of Santa Fe is distinguished by the Polymnia and the DcUura arborea. The soil is 
covered with a multitude of calceolarias, the golden coloured corolla of which enamel 
the verdure of the turf in a beautiful manner. . Higher up, on the summit of the Cor- 
dillera, from an elevation of 5760 to 6800 feet* we find the region of the WirUera 
and the EscaUania, The cold but always humid climate of these heights, called by 
the natives ParamoSy produces shrubs, of which the trunks, short and 
stunted, divide into an infinite number of branches, covered with coria- 
ceous leaves of a shining verdure. Some trees of the orange cinchona, the jElm6o- 
thriunhy and Mdaatomay with violet and almost purple-coloured flowers, grow at this 
elevation. The Alaioniay the leaf of which, when dry, yields a salutary tea, the 
G-reMLdian mnlerOy and the Escallonia tvhary which extends its branches in the shape 
of a parasol, form wide spread groups. 

A broad zone, from 6000 to 12,600 feet, presents us with the region 
of alpine plants, that, namely, of the StcthUtMy the GmtianSf and the Ea- 
pdetia frailexofiy the velvet leaves of which often serve as a shelter to unfortunate 
Indiana who have been benighted in these regions. The turf is adorned with the 
DwQrf lobelitty the Sida of Pichincha, the ranunculus of Gusman, the gentian of Quito, 
besides many.Qther new species. .At the height of 12,600 feet the Alpine plants are 
succeeded by the grasses, the region of which extends 1800 or 2400 feet I Region of Uw 
higher. The JaravOy Stipay and many other new species of the Panicumy' I P""*^ 
AtrrostUy Aventty and Daciylisy cover the ground. At a distance it has the appearance 
of^ a gilded carpet, and, by the natives of the cduntry, is called Pajowd. Snow occa- 
sionally falls in this region of the grasses. At the height of 15,160 feet, the phaeno- 
gamous plants entirely disappear. From this boundary to that of perpetual snow 
only the lichens cover the rocks. Some of these plants appear to grow even under 
eternal ice. 

The cultivated plants are met with in zones that are neither so narrow 
nor so rigorously defined. In the region of the palms the natives culti- 
vate the banana, jatropha, maize, and cocoa. Europeans have introduced the sugar- 
cane and indigo plant. Afler passing the level of 3100 feet, all these plants become 
rare, and only prosper in particular situations. It is thus that the sugar-cane grows 
even at the height of 7500 feet. ' Coffee and cotton extend across both of these re- 
gions. The cultivation of wheat commences at 3000 feet ; but its growth is not 
completely estabUshed lower than 1500 feet above this line. Barley is the most 
vigorous, from a height of 4800 to 6000 feet. One year with another it produces 
twenty-five or thirty grains for one. Above 5400 feet the fruit of tha banana does 
not easily ripen ; but the plant is still met with, although in a feeble condition, 240^ 
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feet higher. The region comprehended betw^n 4920 and 5160 feet is also tlie <»6 
which principally abounds with the cocoa, or Erythroxylum Pmwnanum, a few lesres 
of which, mixed with quicklime, support the Peruvian Indian in his longest jouroefi 
through the Cordillera. It is at the elevation of 6000 and 9000 feet that the Cha»> 
podium quinoa, and the various grains of Europe are piincipally cultivated, a circum* 
stance which is greatly &voured by the extensive plateaus that exist in the CordiUerB 
of the Andes, the soil of which being smooth, and requiring little labour, resembles 
the bottom of ancient lakes. At the height of 9600 or 10,200 feet, frost and bail 
often destroy Uie crops of wheat Indian com is scarcely any longer cultivated above 
&e elevation of 7200 feet; 1000 feet higher and the potato is produced ; but it 
ceases at 12,600 feet At about 10,200 feet barley no longer grows, and-iye only is 
sown, although even this grain suffers from a want of heat Above 11,040 feet sH 
culture and gardening cease ; and man dwells in the midst of numerous flocks of 
lamas, sheep, and oxen, whiph, wandering from each other, are sometimes lost in the 
region of perpetual snow.* 

Aniimii To complete this physical description of South America, we shall now 

Ungdon. pfocced to consider the vioious anim^ils that . live at different heights in 

the Cordillera of the Andes, or at the foot of those mountains. From the le%-el of 
the sea to 3012 feet, in the region of the palm tree and the scitamineae, we meet with 
the sloth, which lives on the Ceeropia peUata ; the boa, and the crocodile, who sleep or 
drag along their frightful mass at the foot of the Conocarpus and the Anacanliftm ear' 
ofdu It is there that the Cavia capybara hides himself in the marshes that are cov- 
ered with the Helieonia and the Bmpibasa^ to conceal himself from the pursuit of the 
carnivorous animals. The Tarmyra^ the Craxy and the Paroquet^ perched 
on the Caryocar and Lecythisy mingle the brilliance of their plumage with 
that of the flowers and leaves. It is here that we see the glittering of the JElaUr 
nociUucuSy which feeds on the sugar-cane; and there, too, the. Cktrculio palmarmm 
lives in the heart of the cocoa tree. The forests of these bmming regions resound 
with the bowlings of the alouates and other .sapajou or marmoset monkeys. The 
YaguaVj the Felis concohVi and the black tiger of the Ormoko, still more sanguinary 
than the yaguar^ there relentlessly chase the little stag, {Curvus. MexicfMmUj) the 
Ctma^ and the antreaters, whose tongue is fixed to the end of their sternum. The 
air of these lower regions, especially ia the woods and on the banks of the river, 
swarms with those countless myriads of the maringuin or musquitOf a fly which rendeis 
a large and beautiful portion of the globe almost uninhabitable. To the musquito is 
added the Oeairua kummus, which deposits its eggs in the skin of the human body, 
and occasions painful swellings; the Acariy which furrow the skin ; venomous spi- 
ders, and ants and termites, whose formidable industry destroys the labours and the 
books of the mhabitants. Still higher, from 3078 to 6156 f^et^ in thejegions of the 
arborescent ferns, we seldom meet with the Yaguw^ boa, crocodile, lanientin, or 
monkey ; but the tapir, the Sub tajasau^ and the FtHa pardaiia* Man, the 
monkey, and the dog, are there incommoded by an infinite multitude of 
the Pidex penttrqnsy which is less abundant on the plains. From a height of from 
6150 to 9334 feet, in the higher region of the cinchona, we no longer meet writh the 
monkey or Mexican stag; but we now find the tiger ca^ the .bear, and the great stag 

* Near to Huacabklmba, in the district of fiuam&lias, the cocoa is cultivated. It is a small 
tree, with pale, bright green leaves, somewhat resembling in shape those of the orange- The 
natives of Peru chew these leaves, and, such is the sustenance they derive from thein, that 
they frequently take no food for four or five days, though constantly working. Tbey say, 
whilst they have a good supply of cocoa they feel neither hunger, thirst, or fatigue, and with* 
out impairing their health, can remain eight or ten days and nights without sleep. This re- 
source is often taken by persons sent express. It is asserted that the ancient Peruvian govern- 
ment, by relays of expresses, had news conveyed 600 leagues in six days, even where several 
parts of the Cordilleras and many rapid rivers were to be crossed. Fish were carried alive in 
this way 100 leagues.— STsvBHSoir. 

Stevenson says that the Cinchona or quina (bark) is rapidly diminishing by the profuse de- 
struction of the trees, and that if an extract or quinine were made from the bark of the trunks 
-nd smaller branches* now left to rot, the drug would be incomparably cheaper, and the 

^fumption of the trees retarded.— PAtV. Ed, 
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of the Andes. Fleas abound in die Andes at this height, which is that of the Peak 
of Caoigou. From an elevation of 9330 to 12,300 feet, is found a small species of 
lion, which, in the Quichoa language, is known by the name of the Pouma; t}ie lesser 
bear, with a white forehead; and some of the weasel tribe. M. de Humboldt has 
often seen with astonishment the Colibri or humming bird at the height of the Peak 
of Teneriffe. The region of the ^-asses, from 12,300 to 15,400 feet of 
elevation, is inhabited by crowds of lama, (Sftiimaco,* and Alpaca^ in Peru, 
and ChilukuMpU' in Chili. These quadrupeds, which here represent . the ^geniis 
camel of the anciei# continent, have not extended themselves either to Brazil or 
Mexico, because, during, their journey, they must necessarily have descended into 
regions that were too hot for tiiem to exist in. The Lqima is only met with in the 
domestic state; because those that are found on the western declivity of Ghimborazo, 
became wild at the penod of the destruction of Lican by the Inca Tupayupangi. 
The lama prefidrs those places in particular where snow occasionally falls. Not* 
withstanding the persecution which it has experienced,, flocks of 300 or 400 in num* 
ber are still to be seen, especially in the* provinces of Pasco, at the sources of the 
river Amazon, and in those of. Guailas and Gaxatambo, near Gorgor. This animal 
likewise abounds near Huaneavelica, in the environs of Cusco, and in the province 
of Cochabunba, near the valley of Ria-Chcatages, They are seen in all directions 
where the Ximmit of the Andes rises higher tkui the summit of Mont Blanc The 
inferior limit of perpetual snow is the higher boundary, as it were, of organized beings ; 
some of the lichens even grow under the snow itself; but the, condor, | xw condor. 
(Vfdtiur Gryphusy) is the only animal which inhabits these vast solitudes. M. Hum* 
boldt has seen them sailing through the air at the immense height of 21,100 feet. 
Some sphinxes and flies hove been observed at the height of 19,180 feet, and ap- 
peared to bim to have been involuntarily carried into these regions by ascending cur- 
rents of air. t!( . 

To this distribution of the animal kingdo;m, according to the elevation of the coun- 
tiy, might be joined a sketch of the purelygeograpbictd limits which certain ftnimalip 
never pass. It is a remarkable phenomenon that the JUpacOj Lama^ and Chumaco 
follow the whole chain of the Andes from Chili to the 9° of north latitude, and that 
none should afterwards be observed froin this point to the norths either in the king- 
dom of Quito, or in the Andes of New Grenada. The writers of the country 
attribute this fact to the herb lehoSy which these animals prefer to every other kind 
of food, but which they do not meet with beyond the above limits. The ostrich of 
Buenos Ajnres presents an analogous phenomenon. This great bird is not found 
on the vast plains of the Parexis, wKere, nevertheless, ~ the vegetation appears to 
resemble that of the Pampas. Perhaps, however, the saline plants may not exist 
there. Other differences will be af^rwards indicated, in the particular descriptions. 

• 
* The varieties of the quadrupsds resembling the camel in Peru, are« 1, the Llama ; 3, the 
Paco or Alpaca ; 3, Gaanaco,|ind 4^ Vicujoa of Vicu^iuu BufTon and Linnaeus were wide of the 
truth, when they averted that the Llama and the Vjcugna were of the same species, and equally 
JO with respect to the Pacoand'Guanaco. The body of the Vicugna is covered with a remark- 
ably soft Wool, of a palie brown, tirhicb makes an exceedingly-fine cl6th. It most abounds in 
:he CovdiUeraa^ iii aboot 18^ S..lat. It is scarcely ever domesticated, owing to iu timidity and 
he circumstance that a warm climate causes a kind of mange, of which the animal dies. The 
Pool of the Llama and Guanaco is applicable only to very ordinary purposes. That of the Paco 
s made into the most beautiful blankets, as soft as'silk.— Stxvxhsov. — PML Ed, 
t A. de Humboldt, Description of the Equatorial Regions. 

t Of the Condor there are three varieties; the largest, called Moh> Horoy'Sometimes mea- 
lures from tip to tip fifteen feet. It rises with' an almost imperceptible tremulous motioo of 
be wings. If its prey be too large, it will feed till unable to fly, when it becomes an easy prey 
the yillagers. When a cow is sunk in a quagmire, this bird attacks it in the anus^ and draws 
>ut the inteflrttnes.--^STXvmoH. — Phil, Ed. 
§ A. de Humbolidt, Description of the Equatorial Hegions. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 

m 

Particular Description of Caraccas^* JVeto Grenacla,#lnd Qiitto* 

Diffetent do- I ^^^ ^t Spaniards who visited the coast extending from Qronoko 
DominatkNH. | to the isthmus, were in the habit of designatbg it under the geneiai 
name of Terra Firma.'\ Their king, Ferdinand, gave to the western part the appel- 
lation of Castile d^Or.'l This latter denomination, however, fell into disuse^ and, in 
proportion as the rest of the continent was discovered, the former must have ap- 
peared improper. Notwithstanding this circumstance, it still continues* to be em- 
ployed, but it is confined to a small government, comprehending the provinces of 
Yeraguas, Panama, and Darien; a government which seems by no means to com- 
pletely correspond with the extent of Castile d'Or.§ A perseverance m eiror has 
led geographical writers still to retain Terra Furma within the boundary onts ongtnal 
extent, and to comprehend in this imaginary division the Captain-generalship of Co- 
raccaa, or Venezuela^ of which Spanish Guiana forms a part, and the new kingdom 
of Grenada, which at present includes the kingdom of Qfit^o. 
DivaioDt. | Cape La Vehy and the chain of mountains which run from this pro- 
montory to join the Andes, mark the liiiiits between New Grenada and Caraccas. 
This latter general government contains the province of Venezuela^ or Caraccas; 
Maracaibo^ comprehending the districts of Meridaand Truxjllo; Fortnas, SptmiA 

* Mr. Duane in his visit to Columbia, in 1822-3, stales that the climate at Laguayra, (I9tk 
October,) was by no means so uncomfortable from the heat as represented bj Humboldt, who 
was there but three or four hours. Mr. l)uane, daring his stay of three days, preferred at all 
hoars walking to riding, and felt no inconvenience without an umbrella. It is a paradise as to 
heat, compared with Madras or Batavia. The air is light, respiration free, and faToorable to 
pleasant repose ; nor was he incommoded by musquitoes or common ^ies. He thinka tfae iocs 
of lives by earthquakes is owing to the fragUe materials of which the bouses are built. BuiU- 
ings of stone invariably stood the shock, and the occupiers were safe ; whereas those of less 
solid materials were speedily destroyed. The country is destitute of roads. Nothing but 
mule paths are to be found, and these run over the highest points of th« hills. 

The great plaintain produces a very large, and when raw, insipid fruit; roasted, it resembki 
the sweet potato, and is the main food of seyen-tenths of the people. 

Humboldt, and others, are mistaken in saying that no species of heath, {Erica) has beea 
discovered in the New World. It is abundant in Columbia; and has a fine perfume, but 
instead of being as in Europe a plant of two or three feet, it is a tree measuring 4 3-10 inches 
diameter at three feet from the ground, and is 'in height tdn or eleven feet. There are two 
kinds, the one mentioned, witb a minute purple Cufted fioWer; the other of a less size, with 
yellow flowers, and a delicate perfume like roses blended with jessamine. The cotton tree 
IS as large as the ordinary apple tree, is a perpetual producer, and yields its cotton spring 
and fall. ^ 

Mr. Ouane says g^eat misapprehension has prevailed as to the population of the ooantrr. 
The inhabitants were taught to bcUeve their numbers did not amount to one-third of what it 
actually was. The government of Spain was also deceived as there were local interests which 
prevented a complete knowledge'. Humboldt was deceived by official papers in their very 
mception false. The population was at the time much greater than what he has allowed even 
in his latest corrected estimates. Means are now taken by the government to have correct 
statements. 

By the revolution the Indian has become a citizen, and negro slavery has nearly ceased. 
The Indians compose the great mass of labourers, and very few of African descent are 
to be found. Mr. Duane has never known better labourers, or witnessed such heavy burdcni 
borne by any persons as by them. No people are so uniformly muscular, or have liaibs indi- 
cating more strength. There is at the treasury in Boprota a lump of native gold weighing 
seven pounds, found in one of the washings in Columbia. — Duafx. — Phil. £d» 

t Ovieda, Historia de las Indias, p. 9, 10, &c. ; in Barcia, Historiadores, t. i. 

t Idem, c. ii. p. 22, Gomara, cbtv. p. 58. 

4 Aloedo, Dictionary, at the word Terra Firma. 
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Chiiana^ and CumanOj or Hew Andahmoy containing the district of Barcelona. The 
island of SU Margarita is a small military government depending on Gumana. The 
first conquerors of this country having observed Indian villages^ built on piles, in the 
islands of the lake Maiacaibo, gave to. the whole country the name of Venezuela* 
Long the deplorable theatre of a horrible- civil war, Caraccas has undergone so many 
political changes, that its topographical description, even derived from the most re- 
cent works, is accompa^ed with great uncertainty.* 

The chain of mountains of the Caribbean sea, which compose Ihe ba- I Detenptkni or 
sin of the Oronoko, having Uttle elevation, almost every where admits of | ^■■c^** 
being cultivated. According to the difierence of level, they enjoy, in some places, 
the refreshing coolness of perpetual spring, while in others, the inJUuence of latitude 
is completely felt. Winter and summer, that is to say, the rainy and the | climate 
dry season, completely divide the year. The former commences in November and 
finishes in April. During the six remaining months the rains are less frequent, some* 
times even rare. Storms are much less felt since the year 1792 than before that 
period, but earthquakes have committed dreadful ravages. Some gold | Pradoctions. 
mines have been chscovered, but, in consequence of the revolt of the Indians, they 
have been abandoned. In the 4urisdiction of San Fhilipe, they have discovered a 
Coppermine which suoplies the wants of the country, and even affords | Minei. 
metal of excellent quality for exportation. The fishing for pearls along the coast, 
once of importance, is now abandoned. The north coast of the province of Vene- 
zuela produces a very great deal of fine salt Mineral and hot springs, although very 
abundant, are little frequented. The forests that cover the mountains | Foveits. 
of Caraceas, would, for ages to come', supply the most extensive wood-yards, but the 
nature of the surface renders it too difficult an operation to remove the trees, of which, 
at present, navigation, possessing Uttle activity, does not stand in need. The forests 
alsoprdduce a great variety of woods, admirably adapted for dyeing and cabinet-work. 
Medicinal drugs, such as sarsaparilla and cinchona, are also collected. The lake of 
Maracaibo- furnishes mineral pitch, or pisasphaltes, which, mixed with The bke of 
suet^ is used for careening, or caulking the bottom of ships. The bitu- **"«»»^- 
minous vapours which float on the surface of the lake, firequently take fire spontane- 
ously, especially during the great heats. The banks of this lake are so barren, and 
90 unhealthy, that the Indians, instead of fixing their habitations there, prefer living 
Dii the lake itself. The Spaniards found many villsTges constructed there, without 
order, it is true, or uniformity, but built on sohd piles. This lake, which is seventy 
leases in length, and thirty broad, communicates with the sea, but its water is con- 
stantly fresh. Its navigation is easy, even for vessels of a large size. The tide is 
nore strongly felt in it Uian on the adjacent coasts. The lake of Yalen- 
^isLy which was called hy the Indians Tacarigoa^ presents a far more at- 
ra.ctive scene. Adorned with a luxuriant vegetation, its banks enjoy an agreeable 
oxnperature. Thirteen leagues and a half long, and one in breadth, it receives the 
vater of about twenty rivers, and yet has no outlet itself, being separated from the 
;oa by six leagues* of country covered with rugged mountains. The provinces of 
:^fiLraccas are very rich in rivers, which afford great facility for irrigation. Those 
lia.t meander in the mountainous chain empty themselves into the sea, and run from 
oiath to north, whUe those that take their rise on the southern aspect of the moun- 
lin flow along the whole ((lain, and fall into the Oronoko. The former, in general, 
x-<3 sufficiently embanked by nature, and have such a declivity as to secure them from 
flon overflowing; or, when these inundations do take place, prevent them from 
oicig either long or prejudicial. The latter, however, having shallower beds, and 
liding through a more uniform surface of country, intermingle their waters together 
ux-mng a great part of the year, at which time they rather resemble a sea, (ban rivers 
have overflowed their banks. The tide, which is very little felt along the whole 



The like of 
Valeneia. 



«» l^either Canccas, New Grenada, Menco, Chili, nor Buenos Apes, have made the least 
^^Tupt to extend or alter tl^eir boundaries. The controverted limits of Texas and Banda Ori- 
-^t,^h originate in the bad faith of Old Spain, and the encroachments of Portugal, two old go- 
> j-viments. The boundaries of the liberated provinces stand the same as before the revolu 
^o« — Edit. 
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north coasti from Gape La Tela to Cape Paria, becomes very strong fiom this latter 
cape to Dutch Guiana. A great ioconvenience, common to all the ports of tbe pro> 
viaces of Caraccas, ariaea ^om ita being continually exposed to the conflict of the 
tides, and to boisterous waves, which do not eppear to be ever occasioned by the vi&d, 
but which are not, therefore, the less inconvenient, nor the less dangerous, 
cnkivtiian. | The northern valleys are the most i»odactive parts of this proTiDce, 
because it is there that the heat and moisture are more equally combined 4an else- 
where. The southern plains, too much exposed to the heat of the sun, produce 
pasture only, in which they rear cattle, mules, and horses. Cultivation ought to bt 
very flourishing in these provinces, where there are no mines; but its progress »r^ 
tarded from indolence and want of information. The cocoa which they produce, u 
next to that of Sonocusco in the kingdom of Guatimala, the most esteemed in com- 
Coeoa, fise. | merce ; it is exported principally from Mexico. The plantations of cocoa 
nut trees are all of them found to the north of the chain of mountains which coasts 
the sea. In the interior, indigo, which is of a very good quali^, has only been cul- 
tivated since 1774. It was at the same epoch that they coomienced the culture of 
cotton. In 1734, it was proposed to rear- the coffee plant, for the purpose of tnuie: 
but, up to the present day, these neglected plantations have afforded very moderate 
crops. The sugars can only yet be classed in the second rank; nevertiieless, thej 
are made in considerable quantity. All their produce, however, is consumed in the 
country; for the Spaniards are passionately fond of confectionary, and of eveiyktnc 
CoanMRcw I of food that admits of sugar. Tobacco is excellent, but the laws ioterfere 
with its cultivation. The commerce of the Caraccas has undergone the same changes 
as that of the other colonies of Spain. Smuggling, which was carried on by ilx 
Dutch, who were settled in the island of Guracoa, induced the Spanish govenunen: 
to establish in 1728, the company of Guipuscoa, which had the privilege of sending 
ships to Caraccas, and engaged to make vessels cruise along the coast, in order to 
prevent this contraband trade. Afler various modifications, this company was finallj 
suppressed in 1778, and liberty was restored lo commerce. The ezportations oi 
Caraccas are estimated at from iSl,041,666, to i8l,250,000 Sterling, iacloding tbe 
contraband trade, which is encouraged by many ports.* 

PrindiMi The capital of the government is Caraccas^ the residence oftlie 

towtu, governor-general, the audience, intendency, consulate, and Arcbbisi^ 

of Venezuela. Before the last earthquake, it contained 42,000 inhabitants. Bp 
in a valley, on very uneven ground, and watered by four small rivers, it possessed, 
nevertheless, very regular streets, and handsome houses. The temperature oi v^ 
town does not at all correspond with its latitude; the inhabitants enjoy almost oee 
perpetual spring. It owes this advantage to its elevation, whieh amounts to 30W 
feet above the level of the sea. La Guayraf at the distance of five leagues, is Jd^ 
port of Caraccas. The sea here is fully as boisterous as the air is hot and unbealtA^ 
We must not omit to take notice of Porto CaodlOj a town of some *""^®»i^'^ 
on the sea-shore, in the middle of mlirshes, which render the air unhealty. r a/«"^ 
is a flourishing city, situated in the midst of a fertUe and salubrious plain half a 1^^ 
from a lake of the same name. Coro, the ancient capital, is built near the sea, ^ 
an arid and sandy plain. Cwnana a town of 28,000 inhabitants, and the centre oi^^ 
separate government, is situated on a dry and sandy flat shore, whore the air 



healthy, fdthough burning hot; but the inhabitants are deterred from ^^^ J^ 
extensive edifices, in consequence of the frequency of earthquakes. Jfejff ^^^i,^^^ 
is a dirty town, in the middle of an uncultivated country; but the soil is ®*^^.^^^ 
We must also notice Maracatbo, the seat of government, built on a ^^^Jf^^^^ 
on thfe left bank of a lake of the same name, six leagues from the sea. /*7^jg jg 
excessively hot; yet, a residence there is by no means unliealthy. Its *^"* ".!- ^^^ 
general, are good sailors and soldiers; those who do not pursue a ^^^^Ij^* 1^^ 
ploy themselves in rearing cattle, with which their country is covered. ^°®"^^ i- ^^ 
houses are at Gibraltar j on the farther bank of the lake-f At the upper end o 

• Danzion Lavayste, Voyage to Venezuek, ii. p. 461. Humboldt, New Spain, ir. P* 
The Edinburgh Gazette gives this amount, exclunve of contraband, 
t Histoiy of the Buccaneers, i. p. 278. 
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lake is flituated Menda^ a small town, tbo inhabitants of which, exceedingly active 
and industrious, possess the best cultivated and most productive territory of the whole 
province* Trmillo wasx)nce a magnificent town, but was ravaged by •(he Buccaneers. 
yarinas is the chief place of a government, which, in 1787, was detached from that 
of Maracaibo. Thebest tobacco met with in commerce is cultivated here. 

The island of Margarittty containing the town of Jlacensiony and the 
harbour of Pampafor, is dry, but healthy. Instead of pearls, however, 
from the fishery of which it originally derived its name, ite waters now furnish an 
immense quantity of fish. 

Before the last revolutions, the population of the government of Ca- | Popubtipo. 
raccaa was estimated at neaiiy a million of individuals, of whom 200,000 were Spa- 
niards, 460,000 free people of colour, 60,000 slaven, and 2S0,O00 Indians. A very 
haughty nobility. took its rise among the Spanish population ; but this { SpniMtit. 
noblesse was itself divided into two portions, of which ono boasted of a purer de* 
scent than-the other. Almost all the Spaniards here aro Creoles. The principal 
part of those Spaniards who quit their native country, impelled by the national pas- 
sion for mining, proceed to Mexico or Peru. They di«<kun the' provinces of Caraccas, 
for to those whq aro only anxiobi^ to di.%cover gold in the earth, this country has no 
attraction to offer, but tlie slow, periodical, and varied productions of a soil which 
demands both labour and patiencob. Tiiose Creoles esteem no country inore higlUy 
than their own, and recognise withroluctance their original descent from old Spain. 
Strangers experience so many cUffieullics in passing to tho Spanisli colonics, and, 
wiien established thero, encounter so .many ilisagweuhlo circumstances, thatthoy ate 
far from numerous. Ncvertheiess, the promontoiy of Faria has become 
tho asylum of a small colony of French and Irish, who lead a patriarchal 
life, undei the shade of their cocoff-nut trees.* Tlio peo^ of colour ardently long 
for independehcc ; and, when warranted by die law of retmiation, have wreaked the 
most frightful vengeance oi>* the whiles. Tho ZamboBy or descendants of Indians 
and negroes, the most balfbarous ami hmhoral of all*tho people of colour, about half 
a century since, obtained the right of eitiftcm»hip in tlte town of JViVgtia,| from which, 
by their incessant troublesomeness, they have successively driven away all the whites. 

The armed force consists of C556 troops, coipprising attilleTy and Army, 
mihtia. The total amount of taxes came to nearly 250,000 pounds HevouMb 
Sterling. Tins sum, however, was rarely suflkient to defray the expeiues. 
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We have reserved till no.w tbo description of that part of Guiana, 
which belongs to tho Spaniaids, and depends on tho Caraccas. Tliis 
tract of cetintry has an extent of more than 400 leagues in length, from the 
mouths of the Oronoko to the confines of Brazil. Its breadth in many places is 
fully 150 leagues. The population is very thinly scattered over this immense «ur- 
ilico ; 20,000 of the Indians are under the government of ^he missiotnaaoB. This 
provinco is divided into higher and lower Oronoko. Tho governor and Bishop reside 
at Sian Thome de PAngoshtrOy a town built in 1586^ on the right bank of the river, at 
fiily leagues from its mouth ; but since that time it has been removed to a distance 
of oiaety leagues from the sea. The streets are straight and paved. During the 
preat heats the inhabitants sleep on the tcixaces of their houses, without, howeveir, 
the dew proving injurious either to their health or sight. Tho old town of San Thom6 
is excessively unhealthy. J Tho land in Guiana, pai-ticularly adapted to | rrochMtiqnt. 
the cultivation of tobacco, presents only a small nmnbcr of ill-constructed houses, 
whei-c tlie proprietors manufacture a little cotton and sugar, and the proviswns of the 
country. They export a considerable number of cattle. This province, destined 
to become of great importance by its fertility, as well as its position, will be chiefly 
indebted for it to the Oronoko. Wo have already described the course of thjs river, 
^vhose tributary streams, more than 300 in number, arc so many canals I ffmporMiir« U 
which willbrini; to Guiana all the riches that the interior can produce. |.«»«o««»o»«>* 

• Danxion Lavayss^, Voyage ii. 137—315. 

t See Humboldt'fl Personal Narrative ; Knglish Translation, iv. 1^3.^ 
t Lcblond'a Treatise on the Yellow Vcvcr, p. 141. 'I'o the new town, where Tic r&sided six 
"^oiUlw, he ^ivesthe shorter name of An^^ostura. 

Vol. IIL—S s 
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Its •ommunication with the river Amazon, hj meahe of several navigable branches 
along which M. de Humboldt himself has proceeded, adds to the advantages which it 
may procure for Guiana, by facilitating its commercial relations with Brazil, Bod Ok 
intecior of die new continent. The English, always influenced by an enlightened! 
activity, are aware of the importance of this river, and have established military 
posts in some of the islands at its mouth, from which they protect the cutting ofd)c- 
woods, and keep up a connection with the Guaranos Indians, a peace^ tribe, who, 
from their wooded marshes, have set the Spanish power at defiance. Another inde- 
pendent and warlike nation, that of the ^rouakas^ occupy the sea coast to the south 
of the Oronoko ; they received arms and' spirituons liquors from the former Dutch 
colonies of Essequibo and Demerara, which are at present subject to the £ngli>:i 
ThuSf the sovereignty of the Spaniards, or their late colonists, is any thing but firmly 
established, upon the mouth of this important river. 

3gj*jgy I In the upper part of the region of this river, between the third an-i 
«M«n. I fourth'north parallels, nature has several times displayed the singular pk^ 

nomenon, which has been named black waters. The water of the Jltabaco, Trsii. 
T\umm{j and Guainiay is of a coffee colour. Under the shade of the woods of ih^ 
palm tree, their colour beeves of a deep black, but, in transparent vessels, it be- 
comes of a golden yeHow colour; the image of the southern constellations is reflected 
in it with singular brilliancy. The absence of crocodilee, and of fish, a greater degree 
of coolness, a smaller number of musquitoes, and a healthier air, distinguish the 
region of black rivers. They, probably, derive their coloiu: from a solution of carbu- 
ret of hydrogen, resulting from the multitudes of plants that cover the soil throael^ 
ThQ^nof. I which they flow.^ Spanish Guiana compfebends a part of those anu 
deaertSi known under the name of the lilanos,"!" ^^ which the remainder belongs tc 
the province of San JtiaJ^d' Llanos, and form a part of New Grenada. It is impos- 
sible to separate from it the description of them, for which we are almost exclusiveij 
indebted to the writings of M. do Humboldt. 

After quitting the humid banks of the Oronoko, and the vafl^s of Caraccas, place- 
where nature has been prodigal of organic life ; the traveller, struck with astoni.^- 
ment, enters at once upon a desert completely .destitute of vegetation; not ahillt ^^ 
a rock rises in the midst of this inmiense waste. Over an extent of more than tv. 
thousand square leagues, the burning soil no where varies more than a few inches c 
its level. The sand, like a vast sea, presents curious phenomena of reftaction ai^< 
mirage. Travellers are directed in their journeys by the course of the stars, or b* 
some scattered trunks of Mauritia palm| and of Embothrium^ which are here dcscri^; 
at great distances. The earth only here and there exposes horizontal shattered 
strata, which often cover a space of two hundred square miles, and are sensibly moR 
elevated than the surrounding surface. Twice every year, the appearance of these 
plains becomes totally changed. At one time they are as We as the sands of Lybia; 
at another, they are covered with a verdant turf, like the elevated Steppes of mid^ 
Asia. On the arrival of the first colonists, they were found almost uninhabited. To 
facilitate communication between the coast and Guiana, some establishments hafe 
been formed on the banks of the rivers, and in the still more remote regions of ^ 
immense country, tbey have begun to rear cattle, which have multiplied to an amsi* 
ing extent, notwithstanding the numerous dangers to which they are exposed d\M 
the d^ season, as well as that of the rains, which is followed by inundations. ^^ 
the south, Uie plain is surrounded by a savage and frightful solitude; forests of ^| 
impenetrable thickness cover the humid country, situated between the Oronoko 'j" 
the Amazon. Immense masses of granite contract the beds of the rivers. 1 • 
mountains and forests incessantly resound with the deafening noise of cataract^. »'* 
roaring of beasts of prey, and the hollow howling of the bearded monkey, which f^'f 
nosticates cain. The alligator, stretching himself on a sand-bank, and the boa, ^^^ 
coaling in the mud his enormous coils, anxiously await their prey, or repose vi^ 
selves after carnage. 

• A. de Hfimboldt, Delineation of Nature, ii. 192. f Pronounce IMinM- 

t MaurUinJlexttota, L. Siippl. p. 454. 
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In the forests, and on the plains, live nations of difTei^nt races, and of 
various degrees of civilization. Some of them, separated from each other 
by language, are a wandering people, completely strangers to agriculture, who live 
on ants, gum, and earth ; and arc, in short, the very outcasts of the human species. 
Of this description, are the Ottotnacs, and the Yaturaa, The earth which TbeOttomM^ 
is eaten by tho Ottomacs is fat and unctuons ; a genuine potters' clay,* cufb^ioRk 
of a greyish yellow tint, owing to the presencp of a little oxyd of iron, they select it 
with a great deaPof care, and procure it from particular beds on the banks of the 
Oronoka and the Meta. They distinguish by the taste one species of the earth from 
nnothor ; for it is not every kind of clay that proves equally agreeable to their palate. 
They knead this earth into balls of four or six inohes in diameter, and roast them be- 
fore a slow fire, until their. surface begins to turn red. When they are desirous of 
eating one of these balls,. they wet it agaiii. This savage and ferocious people live 
on fish, lizards, and fern roots when they are to be procured ; but they are So par- 
ticularly (ond of clay, that they every day eat a little after their food, during the very 
season when they have other aliments at theii' disposal.! The missionaries, who, 
among the tribes to tho west of the Oronoko, have converted the Betoys 
and tho Maypttres^ have observed in their language as well, as in that of 
tho YaruraSy a regular and even very artificial syntax. The Achaguaa speak a dialect 
of the Maypure.;]; To the east, the mission of Esmeralda is the most remote station. 
Tho Guaicaa Indians, a v^ry white, very diminutive,' almost pigmy, but | TbeOoiku. 
exceedingly warlike race off people, inhabit the country to the east of Paisivioni. The 
Gnnjai-ibes, a deep copper coloured, and exceedingly ferocious tribe, even 
supposed to be cannibals, prevent travellers from penetrating to the sources 
of the Oronoko. Mosquitoes, and a thousand other stinging and venomous insects, 
Bwarm amidst these lonely forests. Tho rivers are filled with crocodiles, and with 
the little fish, named caribes, the ferocity of which is equally to be dreaded. Other 
tribes on the eastern side,^ sdch ^iho Jnaquh-UanB and Makoa^ have fixed habitations, 
and live on the fruits which they cultivate; they possess inteDigence, and more sociable 
manners. The prevailing nation along the coast, from Surinam to Cape la Vela, was 
formerly that of the Caribeans, or Caribs, now almost extirminated by | ite cuUm. 
the Europeans. It is impossible to know whether this race originally came from the 
Antilles, or has extended itself thither. Of all the Indian nations, the Caribeans are 
most distinguished by their activity and courage ; they inhabit villages governed by 
an elective chief, whom (be Europeans denominate captain. When th^^ proceed to 
battle, they assemble at tko sound of the conch, or sea shell. Next to the Patago- 
nians, tho Caribeans arc, perhaps, the most robust nation with which we are acquaitft- 
cd ; according to ancient travellers, they are said to be Cannibahy or Anthropophagi. 
At least, it appears certain that they eat their enemies, devouring their flesh with tb^ 
voraciousness of vultures. The Caribean language, one of the most sonorous, and 
one of tho softest in the worid, contains nearly thirty dialects ; it even appears to be 
poetical, if we may be allowed to judge from the names of some of the tribes. One 
of them is called the Daup;hlcr of ike Palm-lrcc ; another, the Sister of the J}eor.§ 
The languages spoken by tho tribes of the interior, sound much harsher nemiwk* on 
to the ear. With the ScdivaSj the pronunciation is completely nasal; and \ the wioaa. 
with tho SiiufaSy guttural ; while the Belays always sound the dental letter 5 and the 
QuaivaSy and the Kinkoas, as well as the Ottomacs, and the Gwtranoa emit, with in- 
credible volubility, such peculiar sounds, that it is almost impossible to imitate them. 
The language of the Acha^ias, is the only one of the interior that is possessed 
of any harmony. || Vast tracts of country between the Cassiquiare and the Atabapo, 
are only inliabited by monkeys, who have united together in bodies, and by tapirs. 

Figures engraved on rocks, prove, nevertheless, that this solitude was 
once inhabited by a people, who had arrived at a certain degree of civi- 

• Containing 50 per cent of silica, 40 of alumina, 4 of magnesia, 1 of iron ; exclusive of 
water. Vaunt icUn. Bull. Phil. Np. xxvi. 
t l)cJincatfo»n of Nature, i. 191—197. 
i Mervas, Catalogo ddUft liogue, p. 51, 53, 
§ Hervas, p. 54. 1 Viajero Universal, xxii. 89. 
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lizfttion. Between the second and fourtli parallels, on a wooded plain, BurroQiided 
by the four rivers of the Oronoko, the Atabapo, Rio Negro, and Cassiquiare, rodw 
of syenite and granite are seen covered with colossal symbolical fignres^represeatiDg 
crocodiles, tigers, domestic utensils, and images of the sun and moon. In the pn- 
sent day, this remote corner of the globe is uninhabited^ over a space of five himdrd 
square miles. The neighbouring tribes are composed of savages, who are sunk to 
the very lowest degree on the sculo of civilisation, lead a wanderiag life, a&d are far 
from being capable of tracing tlie smallest hieroglyphic on these rocks. Similar 
monuments are met with near (Jaicara, and Urnana. Perhaps, some day. or other, 
all this may be traced to -the Muysca Indians, of whom we shall immediately speak, 
when describing^ the JVew kingdom' of Grenada, 

DcMripUon of ^^® subdivisions of this Umj^dom are imperfectly known. The pro- 
New Grenada, vinces of Panama, and of Darien, although bearing the title of the kins- 
dom of Terra Finna, are- dependent on the viceroy of New Grjenada. The kind^iria 
of Quito, containing the provincca of Quito,* or Tacames, Macas, Qnixos-, Juan de 
Bracamoroe, and Guayaquil, equally retains its title, although it is subject to the nc» 
kingdom of Grenada. The latter, properly so called,- comprehends the following pro- 
vinces J iSan£(*-/'e-de-.J3(^^o/a, and AnCifiquia^ in the ceotrDf Santa Martha, and Cor- 
ihagenay to the north, on tiie Caribean Sea; San-Jiuu^de-hs Llanos,io the east; Popor 
jfon, to the south ; Barbacoas and Choco^ with tboir dependencies^ Bmiqwdty .Afortic, 
and RaposQ to the west, towards the Pacific Oceans • 

"New Grenada comprabends a remarkaUe diversity of climate ; temperate, evrn 
6o\d and frosty» but very healthy on tho elevated lands ; the air is burning, sulFocntin? 
and pestilential, on th<> sca-shorc, and in some of llic dccj) valleys of the iiitonor. 
At Carthagena and Guayaquil, the yellqw fover is endemic* 
aimaie and The town of Uonda, al^iougU siluated-at tho Iieighl of 9O0 fcctaboTc 

temp^ratutcs. ^^ \q\q\ of the sca, experiences, in consequence of the reflection hi» 
the rocks, so intense a degree of heat, tlmt tho pcoplo dara not place their hm^ 
upon stoneaexposed to it ; and tho water of the river Magdalena acquires the tempe- 
rature of a hot bath. The rains fall wiliiout intermission during winter, which t 
determined by the-position of the place, to the north or south of the equator; but 
some spots enjoy a perpetual spiing. Tho crest of the Andes is oflen envolopediu 
thick fogs 9 aod the bay of Choco is the scene of continual storms. ' The two rivers 
xitcci. I Magdalena and Cauca, both of which run straight from south to north. 

have their rise tmd opening in New Grenada, and both of them run at the bottom oi 
one of the deep valleys of the Andes, and form a junction under the 9th degree oi 
north latitude. The course of the Cauca is obstructed by rocks and rapids; but tbe 
Indians are able*to pass them in their caqofs. The Magdalena is navigable bs vh 
as Honda; from which you proceed to Santa Fe, by terrihe roads, through forests of 
Tenpecitara. | oak trees, Molastomcs and Cinchonas. The unvarying nature ot i''^ 
tempeiBtiure in each zone, the want of an agreeable succession of seasons, perhaps 
also the awful volcanic catastrophe to which the high country is frequently exposed, 
have diminished the number of the human species. At Quito and at Santa F^ 
vegetation is less varied than in other regions equally elevated above the ocean. 1^ 
the Andes of Quindiu, and in the temperate forests of Loxa, the cypress, the fir, &Q^ 
the juniper-bush, raise their'snowy pyramids in the midst of the Styrax, the pasaon- 
flower-tree, bambusas, and the wax palm tree. The cocoa of Guayaquil is in grea^ 
estimation: it has even been attempted, in the environs of tliis town, to introduce 
plantations of coffee, which have succeeded extremely well. Their cotton and to- 
bacco are excellent. A great deal of sugar is likewise produced : it is surpr^i^* 
however, that the greatest quantity is obtained, not on the plains along the bank» ^ 
the river Magdalena, but, on the slope of the Cordilleras, in a valley, on the rOjU' 
from Santa Fe to Honda, which, according to the barometrical measurements of 'I- 
de Humboldt, is elevated from 3600 to 6300 feet above the level of the sea. p^ 
inhabitants make use of the expressed juice of the fruit of the uvilla, (CtsUnifA '«j^' 
ioriumy) instead of ink; and there is a royal order, which enjoins the viceroys to n^^ 

* 
• Lcblond, Tndt€ de h fidvre jeuae, p. ITS and 183. 
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use. of this blue juice of the uvilla in their ofiicial documents, bocause it va more in- 
destructible than the best ink of Europe. 

The mioeral productions are rich and varied in the valley of Bogota; 
beds of Coal are seen at the elevated height of 7680 feet above the level 
of the ocean. It is very remarkable, that the platinum is not met with 
in the valley of Cauca, or to the east of the western branch of the Andes, but only 
in Choco, and at Barbacoas, to the west of the mountains of sandstone, whjch rise 
on the west bank of the Cauca.' 

The kingdom of New Grenada annually produces twenty-two thousand | Gold, 
pounds weight of gold, and an inconsiderable quantity of silver. In the mints of 
Santa Fe and Popayan, about two million one hundred thousand piastres of gold are 
coined, or eighteen thousand three hundred merks, equivalent to J^436',6G6 SterHng. 
Tl)e exportation of this metal in ingots and articles of jewellery, amounts to four 
hundred thousand piastres, or jS104,166 Sterling. 

All the gold furnished by New Grenada is the product of the washings of alluvial 
earth.* They are also acquainted with veins of gold in the moUbtains of Guamoer 
and Antioquia; bat the working of them is almost entirely neglected. The greatest 
riches in washed gokl are deposited to the west of the central Cordillera, in the pro- 
vinces of Antioquia, and ' Choco, in the valley of Rio Cauca, and on th& shores of 
the great ocean, in the district t)f Barbacoas. • 

The province of Antioquia, which can only be penetrated on foot, or by being car- 
ried on men's backs, contains veins of gold, which are not worked, merely for want of 
hands. The largest piece o( gold that has been found at Choco weighed 
Iwonty-five pounds. All the gold is collected by negro slaves. Choco 
alone would be able to produpe more than twenty thousand pounds weigh 
gold, if, in attempting to improve the salubrity of this region, one of the most fertile 
of the new continent, the government were to establish an agricultural population 
there. The country richest with gold is, at the same time^ scourged with continual 
famino. Inhabited by. unhappy African slaves, or by Indians who groan under tho 
despotism of Corregidors, Choco has remained precisely what it is- at present, for the 
last three hundred yeara^ an impenetrable forest, without a single trace of cultivation, 
pasturage, or roads. The price of commodities is so exorbitantly high there, that a 
barrel of flour from the United States is worth from sixty-four to ninety piasters,- or 
^13, 6s. to iSl8, 15s. The maintenance of a Muleteer costs a piaster, (4s. 2d.) or a 
piastre and a half a day. The price of a quintal of iron amounts, during the time of 
peace, to forty piasters* This high price ought not to be attributed to the accumula* 
tion of the representative signs, which is very small ; but to the enormous difficulty of 
coaveyance, and to that unfortunate condition of things, in which the entire population 
consumes without accumulating. 

The kingdom of New Grenada contains extremely rich veins of silver. Those of 
Marquetones would surpass Potosi, but they are not worked, f Copper and lead they 
disdain to mention. The river of emeralds flows from the Andes to the north of 
Quito. It is at MuzO) in the valley of Tunca, that the principal modern mines, of 
what are^^led the emeralds of Peru, are situated, which are deservedly preTerred to 
aH others, since those of Egypt have been neglected. These emeralds are some^ 
times met with in sterile veins, which traverse compound rocks, or clay slate, and 
sometimes the accidental cavities which occur in the masses of some granites. Oc- 
casionally they are grouped with crystahi of quartz, feld-spar, and mica; many of 
them have their surface covered with crystals of the sulphuret of iron, and others are 
Tound enveloped in carbonate or sulphate of limew| Those that are found in the In- 
dian sepulchres are shaped into spheres, cylinders, cones, and other figures, and have 
been pierced with great precision; but we are unacquainted with the process which 
must have been employed for this purpose. The gold mines of Antioquia and Guai- 
ttioco contain small diamonds. § They hkewiae possess sulphuretted mercury, or 

• Terrain du Transport, Daubisson. 

t Viajero Universal, vol. xxii. p. 277. 4: Viajero Univcraol, vol. xxii. p. 277. 

§ Dolomieu, Uagaain Enclycopediquct ii.ii* 6. p. 149. 
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omnabaTy in tho prormcc of Antioquia, to the east of Cauca, in the moontua of Qoin- 
diu, at the passage of the western Cordillera; and, lastly, at Cuenca, in the kingdom 
of Quito. This mercury is found in a formation of quartzose sandstone, which a 
720 feet in thickness, and contains fossil wood and aspbaltum. 
^TOMid I YfQ now proceed to the more remarkable places of this kingdom.* 
S<«ota« I Santa Fe de Bogota, the residence of a viceroy and archbishop, and 

the seat of an Audiencia and a University, contains churches, magnificent houses, 
five superb bridges, and thirty thousand inhabitanta.t The air is constantly tempe- 
rate. The wheat of Europe, and the sesame of Asia, produce abundant crops, and 
at all seasons. The plateau on which the town of Santa Fe de Bogota is situated, 
bears a resemblance in several respects, to that which encloses the Mexican lakes. 
Both one and the other are more elevated than the convent of Saint Bernard; the 
former being 8190, the latter 7008 feet above the level of the sea. The vallejof 
Mexico, surrounded with a ciicular wall of porphyritic mountains, is still covered with 
water in its centre. The plateau of Bogota is equally encircled by lofly mountaiDs; 
while the perfect level of its surface, its geological constitution, the form of the rocks 
of Sub^ and Facatativa, which rise like little islands i]\ the midst of the Savannahs, 
aU appear to indicate the existence of an ancient lake.- The river Funzha, connnoolj 
called Ria de Bogota, afler uniting together tho waters of the valley, rushes headlong 
through a narrow opcn|ng in a crevice, which descends towards tho basin of therivei 
Magdalena. The Indians attribute to Bochica, the founder of the empire of Bogota, 
cadmetor I or Condinamarca, this opening in the rocks, and the creation of tLe 
Tcquevhiim. | |>ataract of TequendanuuX Contemplating these rocks, wliich appear 

* The widest street in Curgcou or Bogota does not exceed 25 feet, mnd in Bogota there is 
only one of that- breadth; thereat are about 20 feet. The inhabitants of Bogota, in 18^'> 
were from. 35 to o8,000.and here are seen the manufactures of all parts of theglobc^DciJi' 

The following extracts from Capt. Cochran's journey to Columbia, contain some intereftlog 

particulars : 

On account of the great elevation of the mountains about Bogpta, die atmosphere U k 
rarefied, that it becomes for some time exceedingly oppressive to strangers, who vt 
obliged frequently to stop and take breath. Some times, from the rarity of the air, stnngen 
are affected with oppression of the chest, violent affections of the bowels, or intermittent ferer 
The sea9on8 are divided into suny and dry, forming two winters and two summers. M^ 
April, and May— September, October, and November, are the winter months. Thedry scasoe 
begin with the solstice, the wet with the equinoxes. The thermon^eter is frequently (lo«n (o 
47^, though the usual average is 58^ to GS^* : in the summer, from 68^ to 70°, during tlie wv^ 
est time. 

A few leagues from Bogota is the lake of Guatavita, held sacred by the natives, on the >^ 
of a conical mountain, 9 or 10,000 feet above the sea. An attempt is now making to drain th^ 
lake, under a belief that it contains immense quantities of gold and precious stones, cast in bytij| 
I nciians for the purpose of disappointing the Spaniards. According to a calculation of M. de > 
Kier, of the Uoyal Institute, who examined every document, there ought to be in the lal^e, gou 
to the amount of one billion one hundred and twenty millions sterling. On a former attempj* 
vhen within 14 feet of the bottom, the sides fell in, but by washing the mud and soil, enou^j 
was found to pay thq government a 3 per cent, duty .of 170,000 dollars, and one emerald foonu 
was vahied at 70,000 dollars. In the present attempt, after an expense of 20,000 dollars, i 
depth of* S3 feet is still left. A Spaniard, sounding in the c^tre, drew up a golden iiP^gc 
Wbrth 100 dollars. 

The finest emeralds in the world are obtained at the Cordillera of Muso. A stream of water 
that passes through Suta, yields particularly line emeralds, some larger than pigeon** ^P^'^ 
Small emeralds are so plentiful, it is common to buy poultry and kill them in sesrch ^^^^. 
rakls, which they are fond of. Several are often found in the entrails of a large fovit tho^ 
they are generally flawed and small. > 

At the village of Tinhagua, the Coquita shrub is grown, from which is made the rope us«< 
in tlic countr>', which is very white and serviceable. 

For more than a league, in the neighbourhood of Muniquera, 3 or 4 days mule carriage i^» 
Bogota, there is a sandy country which appears to have been the bed of the ocean. ^^ ' 
ties of marine shells are found in a plain 10,000 feet above the sea.^Cocua^Vi—i'At/. i9a. 

t Viajero, Universal, ibid. 1. c. 

i Capt. C. in describing the Falls of Tequendama, says, the river Bogota, a short ^^^^ ,^ 
above the falls, is. 140 feet broad, but contracts at the crevice into a bed of 40 feet, ««'• '^ 
water is precipitated with violence down a perpendicular rock at two bounds 650 ftei, i"^ 
^ark unfathomable abyss, whence it issues over a stony bed, and pursues its course by a P^ ' 
itous descent, till it enters the river Magdalena. 
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to have been hewn by the hand of man, — the narrow gu)f> into which a river precipi- 
tates itself, after it has collected all the waters of the valley of Bogota — ^the rainbows, 
that change their appearance every instant^ and glitter with the m6st brilliant colours 
— the immense column of vapour, which, like a thick cloud, rises to stich a height, 
as to be distinguished at the distance of five leagues round the environs of the town 
of Santa Fe — ^it is not at all astonishing that a superstitious people should have as* 
cribed to them a miraculous origin. There scarcely exists in the world another cas- 
cade which, to so considerable a height, adds so great a body of water; to within a 
short distance of the SaUo^ the Rio de Bogota preserves a breadth of two hundred 
and seventy feet The river becomes a great deal narrower near the cascade itself, 
where the crevice, which appears to have been formed by an earthquake, has an open- 
ing of only thirty or forty feet. During the driest part of the season, the volume of 
water, which at two bounds rushes down a depth of five hundred and thirty feet, stil) 
presents a surface of 766 square feet. The enormous mass of vapour which every 
day arises from the cascade, and is again precipitated by the contact of the cold air, 
greatly contributes to the exceeding fertility of this part of the plain of Bogota. At 
a short distance from Canoas, on the height of Chipa, a magnificent pt'ospect is en- 
joyed, which astonishes the traveller by thestriking contrasts it presents. After just 
leaving behind him cultivated fields, producing wheat and barley, he now finds him- 
self surrounded by oaks, alder-trees, and plants which remind him of the vegetation 
of Europe, intermingled with the azalla, Ahtonia iheiformiB, begonia, and yellow cin- 
chona, when, all at once, he discovers from a terrace, asit were, and at his very feet, 
a luxuriant cauntry, waving with the palm-tree, the banana, and the sugar-cane. 
As the fissure down which the Rio de Bogota rushes, communicates with &e plains 
of the hot regiori, {tierra ccdiMe,) some of the paims are seen growing up to the foot 
of the cataract. This pecuhar circumstance has led the inhabitants of Santa Fe to 
say, that the cataract of Tequendama is so high, that the water falls, at one leap, from 
the cold, (Ticrro/Wa,) into the hot country. It is quite manifest, that the difiercnce 
of height of eighty-seven toises, or 522 feet, is not sufficiently considerable to influ- 
ence, in a sensible manner, the temperature of the air. It is the perpendicular section 
of the rock that separates the fwo vegetations in so definite a manner. 

There is still another natural phenomenon which deserves' to be no- I SJEf ^f 
ticed. The valley of Icononzo or Pandi, is bordered with rocks of so |'ieonons«. 
extraordinary a figure, that they appear to owe their peculiar shape to human labour. 
Their b^re and arid summits form the naost picturesque contrast with the tufts of 
trees and herbaceous plants that cover the sides of the crevice. The little torrent 
that has cleared itself a passage across the valley of Icononzo, bears the name of 
the Rio de la Summa Paz, This torrent, flowing in an almost inaccessible bed, couid 
not have been crossed without great difficulty, iif nature herself had not formed two 
bridges of rock, an object well worthy of fixing our attention. The fissure through 
which the torrent of la Summa Paz precipitates itself, occupies the centre of the yil- 
Ipy* Near the bridge, it prQ3erves, for a distance of more than 12,000 feet, a direc- 
tion fVom east to west. The river forms two beautiful cascades at the point where It 
enters the crevice, and at the point where it issues from it. It is very probable (hat 
this rent has been formed by an earthquake. The surrounding mountains are com- 
posed of sandstone, with a cement of clay. This formation, which reposes on the 
primitive clay slale of Yiletta, extends from the rock salt mountain of Zipaquira to 
to the basin of the river Magdalena. In the valley of Icononzo, the sandstone is 
composed of two distinct rocks ;. one, a very compact quartzose sandstone, contain* 
ing little cement, and presentmg little or no fissure of stratification, reposes on a very 
fine grained schistose sandstone, which is divided into an infinite number of small, 
very Uiin, and almost horizontal layeis. M. de Humboldt,* imagines that the com- 
pact and quartzose mass resisted the force which rent these mountains, at the period 
^hen this crevice was formed; and that it is an uninterrupted continuation of this 

Duane says, Httmboldt erroneously states Ae depth of the chasm at the Falls of Tequendama 
^0 oe 175 metres, - to 196 English f^et, whereas it is but from 164 to 165 feet— PAiV. Ed. 
^e« Researches, i. p. 57. Rnglisb Translation. 
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stratumt which serves asabridgefor croasiiig from one part of the Tallej to the other. 

This natural arch is forty-seven English foet in length, and forty-one feet three iochcB 
broad. In the centre it is- six feet six inches thick* According to the expeiimeots 
of M. de Humboldt, the upper bridge is 317 feet above the level of the torrent be- 
low. Ten fathoms under this fh^t natural bridge, there is another, to which one » 
conducted by a narrow foot-path, that descends to the brink of the crevice. Three 
enormous masses of rock have fallen in such a manner as mutually to support eacb 
other. That of the middle forms the key of the vault, an accident which might ban; 
suggested to the native Indians the first idea of the arch in masonry, a contrirance 
alike unknown to the nations of the New World, and to the ancient inhabitants ot' 
Egypt. 

In the middle of the second bridge of Icononzo, there is a hole of 300 square feet 
in size, through which one can see the bottom of the abyss; and it was here that our 
traveller made experiments on the fall of bodies, in order to ascertain its depth.* The 
torrent appears to flow within a gloomy cavern. The melancholy noise that floats on 
the car, is owing to the immense flocks of nocturnal birds that inhabit the crevirt\ 
The Indians nflirm that these birds arc as large as a chicken, have eyes like the ovl, 
and a cuived beak. It is impossible, however, to procure any of them, on accouat 
of the depth of the valley. The elevation of the natural bridge of Icononzo is 274^ 
foet above the level of the sea. 

The kingdom of Terra. Firma is now become a rural solitude. Thr 
town of Porto Bello on the north soa, and that of Panama on the Paciu 
Ocean, were once in a flourisliing condition, from their trade in the precious mctak 
which passed from Peru by the idthmus of Panama, to be transported to Europe. At 
present, Buenos Ayrcs is the entrepot* The isthmus of Panama, as well as the pro 
vince of Darien, produces cocoa, tobacco, and cotton; but the air, at once humid aiN' 
hot, renders these places uninhabitable. The country is hilly ; but there ore also for- 
tile plains. Vegetation ^very where displays a surprising degree of luxuriance thcro. 
Tlie rivers are numerous, and the waters of some of them bring down gold. At it' 
Jiarrowest part, the isthmus of Panama is only eight leagues in breadth. The rock) 
nature of the soil, however, opposes obstacles, probably of an insurmountablcnatu^' 
to tlie opening of a navigable canal for large vessels. 

Towiu oo the During these last few years, Carthagena des Indea has become enlargi^ 
bmte sea^^ and embellished ; and it now boasts of an episcopal see, a university, a»i 
a safe and deep harbour, defended by several forts;! but the unhealthioess of its 
environs is its best defence against a hostile army. Its population amounts to alxr-^^ 
26,000 inhabitants. It is the capital of a province of the same irame, a liot ai u 
humid couptry, covered with mountains and woods, but very fertile in every spcci'^ 
of production. In order to avoid the excessive heat and the diseases that p^c^3l 
during the summer at Oarthagena, those Europeans who ape not habituated to l'-^ 
climate, take refuge in the interior of the country, at the village of Turbaeo, buik ^f' 
a little eminence, at the entrance of a majestic forest, which extends as far a? *| 
river Magdalcna. The houses are chiefly constructed of bamboo, and covered viti 
palm leaves. Limpid springs issue from a calcareous rock which contains numerous 
remains of coral petrifactions; and a refreshing shade is afibrded by the shining '<^' 
liage of the Anacardium CaraicoHa, a tree of colossal size, to which the natives^ttn* 
bute the property of attracting, from a great distance, the vapours that float io t '| 
atmosphere. The land at Turbaco being elevated mose than 900 feet above the I; »^ 
of the sea, enjoys a delicious coolness, especially during the night. A vciy curious 
AirVoicuoet. | phenomenon is observed in this neighbourhood. The volaaicttos*^' 
situated at the distance of 18,000 feet to the east of the village of Turbaco, in * 
thick forest, which abounds with the Toluifera bakamttm, the gtisiavia with floweri- ^ 
the Nymphea ; and with the Cavanillesia mocundoj the numerous and transpaM 
fruits of which resemble iantems suspended from the extremity of the branches, i^" 
land gradually rises to a height of 120 or 160 feet above the village of Turbaco: di> 

^ See Researches L p. 57. English Translation, 
t Viajero Univcrs^ xxii. p. 301, ct seq. 
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the soil being every where covered with vegetation, prevents us from distinguishing 
the nature of the rocks that rest upon the above-menljoued calcareou8*mass, impreg* 
nated ^th sea shells. In the middle of an extensiver plain, enclosed on all sides by 
tlio Bromelia Karataa^ eighteen or twenty small cones are observed, the height of 
which is not more than from twenty to twenty-five feet. These cones are formed of 
a blackish-grey clay, and in the top of each is found an opening filled with water. On 
approaching these little craters, is heard, at intervals, a hollow and pretty loud noise, 
which precedes, by fifteen or eighteen seconds, the disengagement of a great quan- 
tity of air. The force with which this air rises above the surface of the water, induces 
U9 to suppose, that, in the interior of the earth, it experiences a high degree of pres- 
sure. M. de Humboldt generally counted five explosions in two minutes. Yerv fre- 
<iuently tliis phenomenon is accompanied with an ejection of mud. It is affirmed that 
the cones do not undergo any perceptible change of form during the space of a great 
number of years ; but the force with which the gas ascends, and the frequency of the 
explosions, appear to vary according to the seasons. The analyses of M. de Hum- 
boldt, have proved that the air thus disengaged, does not contain a thousandth part of 
3xygen.* It is azotic gas, of a purer quality than what we commonly prepare in our 
laboratories. 

Stmia Marthoj besides the advantage of a healthy situation, also boasts of* a 
secure, spacious, and well-defended harbour. The province of Santa Martha is 
extremely fertile, contains mines of gold and silver, abundant salt springs, and manu- 
factories of cotton and earthen ware. Rio de la Hacha, situated on the sea shore, 
uid in a fertile district, was formerly enriched by a pearl fishery. 

Xo the south east of Santa Fe de Bogota, and in the interior of the t,,,^ ^ i^ 
country, we find the province of San Juan de los Llanos, the burning lotenor. 
atnd sterile plains of which we have already described. But towards the south there 
XTG provinces more happily situated, and some considerable towns. Popayan^ con- 
taining 20,000 individuals, the greater part of whom are Mulattoes, once flourished 
[>y means of its commerce, as an entrepot for Quito and Garthagena. It is built in 
i picturesque situation on the river Cauca, at the foot of the volcanoes Suroce' and 
Sotara, which are covered with snow. Paslo is a small town, situated at the base of 
i terrible volcano, and surrounded by thick forests, among marshes, in which mules 
link up to the breast. There is no method of reaching this place except through 
leep and narrow ravines, that resemble the galleries of a mine. The whole .pro- 
/ince of Paste is an elevated plain, and chilled by an atmospheric temperature, 
il most below the point at which vegetation can exist; and surrounded by sulphur 
>its, which continually disengage volumes of smoke. The wretched inhabitants of 
hese frightful deserts possess no other kind of food than potatoes^ When,, unhap- 
pily, these fail them, they proceed to the mountains to eat the trunk of a small tree 
ailed the AchupaLla. This same tree, however, being the food of the bear of the 
Indcs, that animal frequently disputes with them the only nourishment which these 
tlevated regions can aflford. 

The province of Choco^ would be richex in the fertility of its hills, and Vttnvam or 
lie excellent quality of its cocoa, than in its mines, if, unfortuoately, all ^**'**' 
uman industry were not entirely interdicted by its cloudy and burning climate. M. 
larmontel has painted this coast in colours that are as just as they are lively. " An 
tmosphere, loaded with thick clouds, from which the winds howl and the thunder 
3ars, or tempestuous rains incessantly descend ; mountains covered with dark forests, 
le wreck of which covers the ground, while their branches, thickly interwoven, be* 
ome impenetrable to the light of day; marshy valleys, through which perpetual tor- 
5nts incessantly roll between rugged banks bristling with rocks, against which the 
aves, elevated by the tempests, dash themselves with hollow groans; the noise of 
le winds in the forests resembling the howling of wolves, and the roaring of tigers; 
normous snakes, that crawl under the humid grass of the marshes, and, with, their 

• See Researches, 11. 98. Engl. Tr. , . . . r j *, 

t The province of Choco is the only part of the world where putina bai been fouDd. Co. 
ULMM%.—Pha. Ed, 
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vfuit coils, encircle the trunks of trees; a multitude of insects, engendered bjthc 
stagnant air, whose remorseless eagerness is bent but upon one object, their prer." 
But, the author of the Incas id ¥rrong in applying the whole of this description of the 
bhnd of Oor^ coast of Choco to the island of Gorgona, where Pizarro came to seek i«* 
v**"^ fuge with the twelve companions who bad faithfully attached thenuelvc; 

to his fortunes. Gorgona^ in the bay of Choeoj as well as the Jlrchip^as;o of ik 
Pearl hlanda in the bay of Panama, are more inhabitable than the neighbouring con- 
tinent. In the interior of the province of Choco, the ravine of Rtmpadnra unites the 
neighbouring sources of the Rio J^oanama^ likewise called the Rio San Jtum, witti 
the little river Guito, This latter river joining the two others, forms the Bio AM. 
whfch empties itself into the sea of the Antilles, while the Rio San Jtuai falb into ik 
great ocean. A yery active monk curate, of the village of Jtmta, has 
made his parishioners dig, in the ravine of la Rtupaduray a little canal, 
which is navigable during the heavy rains, and by its means canoes, laden witli cocoa. 
proceed from one sea to the other. This little canal, which has existed since tk 
year 177S, unites together on the shores of the two oceans, two points that are se- 
venty-five leagues distant from one another.* 

Let us again ascend the Andes, where we shall respire a milder m 
more salubrious air; here is situated the celebrated city of QuiiOy tbc an- 
cient capital of the second Peruvian monarchy, whose inhabitants excel in almost all 
theerts and professions. They are especially famed for their manufacture ofclotb 
and cottons, which they dye blue, and furnish to the whole of Peru. The coromer» 
of this town is likewise very active; but the streets are too uneven to admit of the u^ 
of carriages. It is the seat of a Supreme Tribunal and of a Bishop. Placed ataJi 
elevation of 1480 toises, or 3107 £nglish yards, above the level of the ocean, thk 
town no longer enjoys that perpetual spring which its local advantages appeared to 
insure. The atmosphere has become lowering and cloudy, and the cold rather s^ 
vofe, since the fourth day of February, 1797, the epoch at which a horrible eorthquakB 
overwhelmed the entire province of Quito, and destroyed, in one single instant, 40,0(» 
people. Such has been the change of temperature, that the thermometer is geD^ 
rally at 40° F. and seldom rises as high as 61° or 63" F. ; while Bouguer, on tk 
other hand, found it constantly at 59° or 61° F. Since that time, earthquakes are 
almost continual. Notwithstanding the horrors and the dangers with which nature 
has Uuis surrounded them, the population of Quito, amounting to 50,000 indiTi<lua!^ 
breathe nothing but gaiety and luxury; and no where, perhaps, does there reigns 
more decided, or a more general taste for pleasure. The inhabitants of this ion 
are lively and amiable, f 

* The river Niapippi is badly laid down in the beat charts, being at least 180 miles belov 
Citera, instead of close to it. As for forming a canal or iron rail road by this way between the 
Atlantic and Pacific it is impossible; at least, such was tlie information given by Major Atrareii 
a Colombian oflicer, who crossed over to Panama by that route. He said the river NiapipP' 
was shallow, rapid, and rocky ; that the land carriage to Tupica was over three sets of l»''^ 
and he could perceive no possibility of making a communication between the Niapippi anii»"t 
Pacific. .Baron Humboldt, who did not visit the spot, must have been misinformed astoilJai 
viciriity. The communication said to have been formed by a cut6 of a village near Novii»» w- 
Iwecn the river Atrato and river St. Juan, can never become of great utility from itsdistan« 
and the brief season in which it is practicable. Cochbakk.— PAi7. Ed. 

t The population of Quito amounts to 75,000. Whites, Mestizoes, and Indians, in nearly cqoJi 
numbers. Very few negroes or their descendants. The front of the church of the ex-jcwJi « 
c6\\ege is of stone and moat exquisite workmanship. The Corinthian pillars, of a single block 
of white freeatone, are entwined with wreaths of roses and lilies, so delicately executed tW 
the hand can be introduced between the wreath and the pillar. In two niches arc the busts oj 
fit, Peter and St. Paul. Under that of St. Peter is a small bark and a net, the meshes and fow 
of which are detached from the principal stone, on which several fishes are cut, and one m i* 
loose and may be moved in the net by the finger. Various other representations are sculptuf- 
cd, most delicately touched, and the whole evincea the chisel of a master. The whole of tlJ» 
beautifully delicate piece of architecture was executed by Indians under Father Sanchez, a W' 
tivc of Uaito. In the temple was a custodium, (now in the Escurial,) one side of it compo^d 
of diamonds set in highly polished silver, the other of emeralds set in gold. Though only tv« 
tect eight inches in height, it was valued at 870,000 dollars. The library of the college w" 
tains upwards of 20,000 volumes. Though rats and mice abound in every other room, viae 
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QuayaqMj inbobitod by 18,000 persons, is a soa port, and has a commodioui dock 
jrard, supplied with timber from the forests in its immediate neighbourhood. It car- 
ries on a considerable trade of exchange between the ports of Mexico and those of 
Peru and Chili. The vegetation in the environs, says M« de Humboldt, is majestic 
beyond all description. Tho palms, the SeiiammetB^ the Piiimarta, and the TabeiiM 
montoiut, abound in every direction* Don Alcedo affirms, that, in. the province of 
Cruayaquil, a strong and solid kind of wood is met with, which the inhabitants prefer 
for the construction of small vessels, especially for the keel and ribs, because it is 
incorruptible, and resists the attacks of worms better than any othei^kind. It ie very 
easily worked, of a deep colour, and is called Chtaehapeli and Gttarrango.'^ 

have ventured into tbii, probtbly on account of some ingredient in the plaster. Nothing is 
wanting but a removal of ecclesiastical restrictions, and a better selection of books and iostru- 
ments, to enable the university of Quito to vie with some of those of the most polished coun- 
tries in Europe. Many of the paintings of Mijniet de Santiago, (a mestizo of Quito) have been 
classed in Italy among the first productions of the pencil. « 

The climates are so variable in the neighbourhood of the city» that the vegetables aii4 fruits 
of Europe grow among those of the tropics. Many of the vegetables and esculents may be - 
had in perfection the whole year. The climate of Quito itself is remarkably agreeable and 
almost invariable. In December, January, February, and March, it rains every afternoon from 
half past one till five. A rainy or cloudy morning is seldom seen. The evenings and mom- 
inf(8 are most beautiftil. Vegetation never ceases. The latitude is 0^ 3' 18'^ In threeboura, 
a person may meet with the climate of the poles, the equator, and all the intermediate tempe- 
ratures and all their productions. 

640,000 lbs. of cheese are annually consumed in Quito. The shops are divided into two 
classes, foreign and domestic. 

Ibarra is 18 leagues north of Quito, and contains 13,000 inhabitants, and manufactories of 
cottons and woollens, and S.W. of this place ia OUvalo with 18 to 20,000 inhabitants. Sti- 
VExsoir.^P^X Ed, 

* The population of Guayaquil is 20,000. It is the principal, and till lately, (1824,) was the only 
port to the provinces of Quito, Cucnca, Pasto, and Fopayan, all of which are extensive, well 
peopled and comparatively rich, and there is no doubt it will become one of the most flourish- 
ing* countriea in the new world. — The complexion of some of the white natives, is extrenejy 
delicate, and the lily and the rose blended as enchantingly as on the cheek of any EurofVMn, 
accompanied with blue eyes and light hair. Yet the climate is extremely hot. The female 
society exceeds that of any other town in S. America. The men are enterprising in their 
commercial concerns, and the lower classes are industrious. Every thing bears the marks of 
exertion and activity. 

A species of anchovy is found here. The market is held on board the numberless canoes 
R'hich arrive from the country. There is also a very destructive insect called the Comejen, 
vhich will in one night penetrate the hardest wood. In the same time it has perforated a ball 
>f paper, passing through 24 reams. The greatest care is necessary to prevent their entering 

1 store. The Alacran i» a reptile which frequents houses, in shape resembling a lobster, the 
'ody and tail each an inch lon}^. Its sting is poisonous, causing pain, fever, thirst, hardness .of 
he tongue, and sometimes delirium ; but all the effects generally cease in 24 hours. 

The most important part of Guayaquil is the dock yard. The vessels are much admired. 
)ne of 700 tons has been built here, and those of 3 to 500 tons are very common. All ^le 
lateriala but the wood are from Europe, which causes. an extensive market for naval stores of 
11 kinds. Tliis port must ever remain the principal station in the Pacific for ship building, 
'he timber of the polo de baUa or ceibo ia so light that a man can carry a log SO feet long and 

2 inches in diameter. 

Cocoa is cultivated to a very great extent. The quantity on an average harvested in the 
rovince of Guayaquil is 600,000 fanegas of 3 bushels each, and it sells sometimes at 7 
ollars the faneii^a. Hut it is of an inferior quality. The bean is large compared to that of 
araccaa, and three times the size of the best cocoa, which is that of Socanusco. It is much 
rier antl lighter than either, and is more bitter, its inferiority may be owing to the cultivation. 




procured the purple bo much admired by the ancients, and which no washing or exposure 
m alter ' 

On the' river Napo is a soil containing gold. It is of a reddish hue and generally lies thre« 
four feet deep on a stratum of hard clay. No trees or vegetables grow in it. Gold is its 




.p< 

Id. 

Mr. Stcvenilpn was commissioned in 1809, to explore the roads leading from Quito to tho 
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PfOTtoMf of 
the interior. 



Volanoetor 

Raito. 



The provinces of Qui^^s, and of Maca$j owe to tbeir positioii ontbe 
eastern slope of the Andes, the 'peculiarities of their temperature. Al- 
thoQgh they are only two degrees distant, to the south of the equator, winter coid> 
mences there in April, and lasts till September, the period of spring on the plttesn. 
The climate is hot and moist. Their principal production is tobacco. 

. The vast province of Maynaa extends along the river Amazon. It contains bat 
a very few Spanish establishments; the principal one is iSafi Joaquin de OwuffiaL 
The Mayana and the Omaguaa are the principal indigenous nations; a small numbe? 
of them have fised themselves near the missions; but the greater part wander in 
their fbtests, living by the chase and by fishing. The country produces white inl 
black wax, and cocoa. 

. We should not do justice to our description of the kiDgdom of Quito, 
if we were to pass over in silence the terrific volcanoes which have » 
often overwhelmed the country, and swallowed up whole cities at a time. Thcim- 
jestic -Chimbotcuo is probably nothing but an extinguished volcano. The snow wiiich 
ibr a hundred years has crowned its colossal peak, will be probably, one day or other, 
melted by the remorseless. fires pent up within its vast and fathoinlees caverns, resu- 
ming their destructive activity. 

Pidiiitfha.' I Pichincha is one of the greatest volcanoes on the surface of the giob& 
Its crater, hollowed out in basaltic porphyries, has been compared by M. la Coodt- 
vnine to the chaos of the poets. This immense mouth was at that time filled vilb 
snow, but, afterwards, M. de Humboldt found it on fire. ^' From the midst of the 
crater ri^e, as if shooting up from the abyss below, three rocky peaks, which are not 
covered with snow, because it is constantly melted by the vapours that exhale ta 
the volcano.' In order the better to examine the bottom of the crater, we lay dovo 
fiat on our breasts ; and I do not believe that the imagination could figure to 'i^ 
any thing more melancholy, gloomy, and terrific, than what we now beheld. The 
mouih of the volcano forms a circular hole of nearly a league in circumference, the 
aides of which, a perpendicular precipice, are covered above with snow to their verr 
edgtt. The interior was of a deep black: but the gulf is so immense that «e coai<i 

coast. In passing from Qaito to Phi on the ocean, 18 leagues in distance, large canes 40 feet 
bigti afid 6 inches in diameter at bottom are found, filled with excellent water. Astheyrip^ 
this becomes a jelly and then a white calcareous substance. The leaves are a yard long w^ * 
half yard wide. They are covered with a substance which smelts like bees wax» and poiMS^ 
its appearance and qualities. It is used to harden tallow for candles. The leaves are plial^* 
and' used for packing instead of paper. Here also is a tree which produces the gum calH 
dra^on*9 blood. The locality and produce of the province of Esmeraldas make it more de- 
serving of the immediate attention of speculating men. «| 

The cocoa of Eameraldas is of the finest quality, equal to the royal bean of Socanusco. » 
is of a bright orange colour and very heavy, and the chocolate preserves the same goldeo tp* 
pearance, and is extremely delicious. It sold for 25 dollars the aroba, when the best Cancel 
was selling at five. Four crops of com may be raised in one year. . . 

The poisonous qualities of the manzanillo tree are so great that if any one avails himKtt n 
its shade rickness ensues, and death would follow should he sleep under it in the eyeninf • 

There is here a great variety of valuable wood for cabinet ware. Caobano, a speo*'^ 
mahogany, very large and in great abundance. Ebony, caacol^ a hard wood completely hla» 
and very large; porrilde of the colour of, and almost consistency of ivory. Of this hHj^ 
balls are made. Also a red sandal wood of a beautiful lively red ; the bark of this contains s^ 
much aromatic resin, that when heated by the sun it exudes and scents the air SOO yards u^ 
the tree. Also the Guayacan, of a green hue with dark brown veins. It is remarkably >>p 
and if kept wet^S or 10 months it petrifies, and it is common to break off pieces from tbeij^ 
oC at) old post fbr flints. The bark of the coutchuc tree is taken oflfand subjected fo'''.P?!j 
washings and beat with small stones, so that the whole is 1-8 of an inch thick; when itisdrieo^ 
used as a bed, a curtain or a sail. Some of them are two and a half yards long snd one to tv 
broad. The nuta of the cabbage palm (palmito) are eaten and taste like green French w^ 
when ripe they have the appearance of ivory, and are used by the sculptors at Quito for iiDv> 
images. 

'ihere are bees here, which make their nests under ground, and great quantities of w***' 
procured from them. . 

At Cayapas very 6ne thread is made in great quantities from the leaves of the aloe. OnW 
river San Miguel,' which joins that of Cayapas, there is a tree, from which a purple dye iitf«*»* 
ed« and which^ when known iu Europe, will bepome an article of Coramerot.— i*^^ 
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distinguish the tops of soveral momitaina that are situated within it. Their suinniits 
appeared to be two or three hundred fathoms bek>w us — judge then mbere must be 
their base. I myself have no doubt that the bottom of the crater is on a level with 
the city of Quito." 

The mountain Ootopasi is the nipst elevated of those volcanoes of the } cotofmi. 
Andes, from which, at recent periods, there have been eruptions, tts absolute height 
is 12,392 English feet: it would consequently e:icceed by more than 2,450 feet the 
height of mount Vesuvius, even supposii^ that it were piled on the summit of the 
Peak of Tenerifie. Oetopa]^ is likiewise the most formidable of all the voleanoes of 
the kingdom of Quito; and it is also from it that explosions have been the most fre- 
quent and the most destructive. The cinders and fragments of rocks that have beea 
ejected bj this volcano, cow the nei||hbouriiig vaUeys to an extent of several scfuare 
leagues. la VtS^j the flames of Cptopaxi shot up to a height of 2,700 feet iwove 
the edge of the crater. In 1744, the roliring of tiius volcano was heard as far as 
Honda, a town situated on the banks of t|ie river Magdalena, a distance of two hun- 
dred leagues. On the 4th April, 1768, the quantity of cinders vomited up from the 
mouth o( Cotopaxi wsas so great tliat the sky continued as dark as night until the third 
hour after mid-day. The explosion which took place in the month of January, 1803, 
was preceded by a frightful j^henomenon — ^the sudden melting of tlie snows that co- 
vered the mountain. For more than twenty jnears, neither smoke dor any distinguisb* 
able vapour had issued from the crater, and yet, in one single night, the subterranean 
firo had become so active that, at sun-rise, the external walls of the cone, strongly 
heated, had become naked, and had acquired the black colour which is pecuHar to 
vitrified scoria. At the port of Guayaquil, fifty-two leagues in a straight line from the 
edge of the crater, M. de Humboldt heard, day and night, the roaring of this volcano^ 
like repeated discharges of artillery.* 

Were it an established fact that the proximity of the ocean contributes I fh2"*jj*j^ 
o feed volcanic fire, we should be astonished to see that the most active | noes. 
roJcanoes of the kingdom of Quito, Cotapeun, Tungurahua, and Sangay, appertain 
the eastern chain of the And^, and, consequently, to that which is farthest re* 
noved from the coast. Cotopaxi is more than fi(\y leagues from the nearest shore. 

To our description of the kii\gdon#«f Quito, we ought to add that of 
he Gallapagos Islands. This archipelago, situated under the equator, at 
120 leagues to the .west of the continent of America, contains volcanic peaks in the 
(lore eastern islands. The Cactus and the Aloe cover the sides of the rocks. In 
'le western island a black and deep mould affords nourishment to large trees. Fla- 
lingos and turtle doves fill the air, and the beach is covered with enormous turtles. 
io trace whatever indicates the residence of man. Neither the Malays of the 
rcat Ocean, nor any of the tribes of America, have ever landed on these lonely 
fiorcs. Dampier and Cowley observed springs, and even rivers, in some of these 
lands, the peculiar Spanisll names of which have given place to English appella- 
ous, at least in all our modem charts. Santa Maria de PJlguada appears identical 
ith York island* The largest among the twenty-two that are known, are those of 
Ibenutrle and ^arhorough, Cowley describes the enchanted island, which presents 
varied prospect of what appears to be a walled town, and a strong castle in ruins. 
3veral harbours and roadsteads invite Europeans to form establishments there. 
There are mnii^ Indian tribes in the kingdom of New Grenada. The 
eater number still enjoy their independence, and almost all of them 
tain their language and particular customs. The Chtairas or Chtaigniros occupy 
rt of the provinces of Maracaybo, Rio de la Hacha, and Santa Martha, and live on 
endly terms with the Motilones who inhabit the lands watered by the Muchuchies 
d the river St. Faustin, as far as the valley of Cucuta. They infest the passes of 
3 mountains ; pillagie, conflagration, and murder, mark their incursions on the plains. 
The ChilimeSi and Guairas, are freebooters on the banks of the Magdalena. f The 
^abasy the Ziiaras, and Oramisasy form three independent states in the province of 
men, the iirst under a native princeor Pliyoii, the two last under arepuUican go- 

* Ji. de Uumtf^t Views and MoBumentf^ pU x. t Yiajero Umvcrasl, xsdi. p, 298. 
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The provinces of ^ixos, and of Maeasj owe to tbeir poskion ontfae 
eastern slope of the Andes, the* peculiarities of their temperatufe. Al- 
thoegh they are only two degrees distant, to the south of the equator, winter com- 
mences there in April, and lasts till September, the period of spring on the plateao. 
The climate is hot and moist. Their principal production is tobacco. 

. The vast province of Maynas extends along the river Amazon. It contains bat 
a very few Spanish establishments ; the principal one is San Joaquin de Owtof^wu* 
The Mayans and the Omaguaa are the principal indigenous nations; a small nuinber 
of them have fbied themselves near the missions; but the greater part wander in 
their fbrests, living by the chase and by fishing. The country produces white and 
black wax, and cocoa. 

, We should not do justice to our description of the kingdom of Quito, 
if we were to pass over in silence the terrific volcanoes which have so 
oflen overwhelmed the country, and swallowed up whole cities at a time. The nn- 
jestic-£7iit»60r£uo is probably nothing but an extinguished volcano. The snow which 
fbr a l^undred years has crowned its colossal peak, will be probably, one day or other, 
melted by the remorseless. fires pent up within its vast and fothoinless caverns, resu- 
ming their destructive activity. 

Piebioeha/ | Pichinclia is one of the greatest volcanoes on the surface of the gl<^»e. 
Its cn^er, hollowed out in basaltic porphyries, has been compared by M. la Conda- 
mine to the chaos of the poets. This immense mouth was at that time filled with 
snow, but, afterwards, M. de Humboldt found it on fire. ^' From the midst of the 
crater ri^e, as il^ shooting up from the abyss below, three rocky peaks, which are n<^ 
covered with snow, because it is constantly melted by the vapours that exhale from 
the volcano; In order the better to examine the bottom of the crater, we lay down 
flajt on our breasts ; and I do not believe that the imagination could figure to itself 
any- thing more melancholy, gloomy, imd terrific, than what we now beheld. The 
movilh of tiie volcano forms a circular hole of nearly a league in circumference, the 
aides of which, a perpendicular precipice, are covered above with snow to their veir 
c Jgtt. The interior was of a deep black : but the gulf is so immense that we cookl 
• 

coast. Tn passing from Qoito to Pit! on the ocean, 18 leagues in distance, large canes 40 feet 
high alid 6 inches in diameter at bottom are found, filled with excellent water. As they tipeo 
this becomes a jelly and then a white calcareous substance. The leaves are a yard long* and a 
half yard wide. They are covered with a substance which smelts like bees wax, and possesses 
its appearance and qualities. It is used to harden tallow for candles. The leaves are pliable 
and used for packing instead of paper. Here also is a tree which produces the gum called 
dra£^on*9 blood. The locality and produce of the province of Esmeraldas make it more de- 
sefKring of the immediate attention of speculating men. i| 

The cocoa of Esmeraldas is of the finest quality, equal to the royal bean of Socanusco. It 
is of a bright orange colour and very heavy, and the chocolate preserves the same golden ap- 
pearance, and is extremely delicious. It sold for 25 dollars the aroba, when the best Caraccss 
war selling at live. Four crops of corn may be raised in one year. 

The poisonous qualities of the manzanillo tree are so great that if any one avails himself of 
its shade aickness ensues, and death would follow should he sleep under it in the eveiunw. 

There is here a great variety of valuable wood for cabinet ware. Caobano» a speaesof 
mahogany, very large and in great abundance. Ebony, catcol^ a hard wood completely black 
and very large; porailde of the colour of, and almost consistency of ivory. Of this billiard 
balls are made. Also a red sandal wood of a beautiful lively red ; the bark of this contains so 
much aromatic resin, that when heated by the sun it exudes and scents the air 500 yaj^ from 
the tree. Also the Guayacan, of a green hue with dark brown veins. It is remarkably baid, 
and if kept wetz8 or 10 month? it petrifies, and it is common to break off pieces from the fool 
of an old post fbr flints. The bark of tlie coutchuc tree is taken oflfand subjected to repeated 
washings and beat with small stones, so that the whole is 1-8 of an inch thick ; when it is dried and 
used as a bed, a curtain or a sail. Some of them are two and a half yards long and one to two 
broad. The nuts of the cabbage palm (palmito) are eaten and taste like green French otives; 
when ripe they have the appearance of ivory, and are used by the sculptors at Quito for • ^^^ 
images. 

Ihere are bees here, which make their nests under ground, and great quantities of waxaie 
procured from them. 

At Cayapas very fine thread is made in great quantities from the leaves of the aloe. On tiie 
riv*r San Miguel, which joins that of Cayapas, there is a tree, from which a purple dye is extnct- 
->ci, and which, when known iu Europe, will become an article of Commex«».— i'AO. JBd; 
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distinguish tlie tops of several mountains that are situated within it. Their supiinits 

appeared to be two or three hundred fathoms below us — judge then "vnhere must be 
their base. I myself have no doubt that the bottom of the crater is on a level with 
the city of Quito." 

The mountain Ootopaxi is the most elevated of those volcanoes of the | ooioiiBxi. 
Andes, from which, at recent periods, there have been eruptions. Its absolute lieight 
is 12,392 English feett it would consequent exceed by more than 2,^50 feet the 
height of mount Vesuvius, even supposing that it were piled on the summit of the 
Peak of Teneriffe. Oetopas^ is lil&&wise the most formidable of all the volcanoes of 
the kingdom of Quito; and it is also from it that explosions have been the most fre^ 
quent and the most destructive. The cinders and fragments of rocks that hanre been ' 
ejected by this volcano, cow the neSghbouriag valieys to an extent of several square 
leagues. In 175B, the flames of Cptopaxi shot up to a height of 2,700 feet above 
the edge of the crater. In 1744, the roltring of Hij^ volcano was heard as far as 
Honda,, a town situated on the banks of t^ie river Magdalene, a distance of two hun- 
dred leagues. On the 4th April,4i768, the quantity of cinders vomited up from the 
mouth of Gotopaxi was so great that the sky continued as dark as night until the third 
hour after mid-day. The explosion which took place in the month of January, 1803, 
was preceded by a frightful phenomenon — the sudden melting of tlie snows that co- 
vered the mountain. For more than twenty jrears, neither smoke nor any distinguisb* 
able vapour had issued from the crater, and yet, in otie single night, the subterranean 
(ire had become so active that, at sun-rise, the external walls of the cone, strongly 
heated, had become naked, and had acquired the black colour which is pecuHar to 
vitrified scoria. At the port of Ghiajraquil, fifty-two Magues in a straight line from the 
edge of the crater, M. de Humboldt heard, day and night, the roaring of this volcano, 
&e repeated discharges of artillery.* 

Were it an estabhi^ed fact that ^e proximity of the ocean contributes I ^JJJISalf 
lo feed volcanic fire, we should be astonished to see that the most active | noei. 
volcanoes of the kingdom of Quito, Cotopaxi, Tungurahua, and Sangay^ appertain 
io the eastern chain of the And^s, and, consequently, to that which is farthest re- 
moved from the coast. Cotopaxi is more than fifly leagues from the nearest shore. 

To our description of the kiqgdon^of Qmto, we ought to add that of 
he GMapagos Islands. This archipelago, situated under the equator, at 
120 leagues to the .west of the continent of America, contains volcanic peaks in the 
nore eastern islands. The Cactus and the Aloe cover the sides of the rocks. In 
he western island a black and deep mould affords nourishment to large trees. Fla- 
Dingos and turtle doves fill the air, and the beach is covered with enormous turtles. 
So trace whatever indicates the residence of man. Neither the Malays of the 
;reat Ocean, nor any of the tribes of America, have ever landed on these lonely 
horcs. Dampier and Cowley observed springs, and even rivers, in some of these 
slands, the peculiar Spanisli names of which have given place to English appella- 
loiis, at least in all our modem charts. Santa Maria de VJiguada appears identical 
'ith York island. The largest among the twenty-two that are known, are those of 
Ubemarh and ^arbarougk, Cowley describes the enchanted island, which presents 
varied prospect of what appears to be a walled town, and a strong castle in ruins, 
everal harbours and roadsteads invite Europeans to form establishments there. 

There are m&vff Indian tribes in the kingdom of New Grenada. The 
reater number still enjoy their independence, and almost all of them 
^tain their language and particular customs. The Gttairas or Crttaigniros occupy 
art of the provinces of Maracaybo, Rio de la Hacha, and Santa Martha, and live on 
iendly terms with the Moiilones who inhabit the lands watered by the Muchuchies 
id the river St. Faustin, as far as the valley of Cucuta. They infest the passes of 
le mountains ; pillage, conflagradon, and murder, mark their incursions on the plains. 

The Chilimes^ and Guairas, are freebooters on the banks of the Magdalena*! The 
^rabas, the Zitaras, and Oramisas, form three independent states in the province of 
^aricn, the first under a native priaceor P%qii, the two last under arepuft^an go- 
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BOOK LXXXVIII. 



, DBSCMPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED- 



Deseriplian of PtrUy according to its anciml limits. 

' The oncieat eRipire of the Incas has been more than once dismem- 
bered, and Potosi has be«n detached from Peru ; but Nature, which es- 
tablishes her divisions independently of royal edicts, forces us to include in this book 
not only (jima, but Umt portion of the empire of the Incas and Upper Peru, latelv 
added to Bifenos^yres, which exteniis from the plains of Chaco to the defiles of 
Taria. Sierra Yilcanota is ihm arbitrary limit of the two provinces, but such bound- 
aries are of little importance at a time whei^tfae armies of Lima and Buenos Ayres 
are contending for the wreckaof these unfortunate countries. Two chains of tbe 
A/ides, nearly parallel 4o each other, tniverse Peru from south to ooiib; 
the first over the Gseat Cordilleras maybe considered as 'the ceotni 
chain ; the other lies nease» the sea, and ift called the Cordillera of the coast Love! 
Peru is situated between it and the ocean, ajpd forms an inclined plane from ten (o 
twelve leagyes in breadth, to which the Spaniards have given the name of Yalles. It 
is partly composed of ^andy deserts, Restitute alike of vegetation apd inhabitants. 
Its sterility proceeds from the excessive dryness of the soil^ neither rain nor thunder 
has ever been observed in this part' of Pei|i. The only fertile lands are those that 
are situated in the vicinity of rivers, and by this means capable of being artificiallT 
watered, dt such as are moistened by subterraneous springs.* ThesiB finvotthte 
places possess .all the united beauties of spring and autumn. The climate is remaiit' 
able for its mildness { in Lima the t|)ermometer has never been seen below 60^ at 
noon, and seldom above 86^. In the course pf one summer, it is said to have riseo 
to 96^, but this is the greatest height that has ever been remembered. 

The coolness that pervades the coast of this tropical region cannot be attributed 
to its snow-covered mountains, but is rather the effect of a thick mist, called by the 
natives garua, which covers the disk of the sun, and partly owing to a cold current 
of sea-water, that flows in a northerly direction from the straits of Magellan to tbe 
Cape of Parinna. Humboldt remarks, that- the difference between the ordinary tem- 
perature of the ocean in these latitudes, and that of the currents amounts at least to 
nine degrees.^ 

Upper Pem. *| Sierra, or the country between the two chains of the Cordilleras, con- 
sists of mountains and naked rocks, intersected by some fertile and well cultivated 
valleys. This region contains tbe finest silver mines in the world, and tbe best veins 
are commonly found in the most sterile rocks. Were we to form an opinion of cli- 
mates from what has been said concerning the longevity of their inhabitants, that of 
Sierra must be considered unexceptionable. Some writers have described, uoder 
different names, Sienm and the highest chain of the Andes, or the region of perpetual 
congelation ; but it appears to us better to include both these countries under the 
general appellation of Upper Peru. 

.Interior PeHi. | Bcyoud the principal chain, an immense plain extends in an enstenj 
direction towards the banks of the Ucayal and Maranon ; it is divided by sefeial 
mountains, to which the Peruvians have given the name of Montanna Reale* 1^ 
this rainy country the traveller is charmed with the beautiful verdure of its foists; 
l>ut his journey is frequently interrupted by inundations, marshes, noxious refw^ 

* Viajero Univelwd, xiv. 106. 

t A. dc Humboldt, Tableaux de la Nature, i. 135. 
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nd innumernble insects. This tract may be properly called Interior Peru;* it is 
ore difficult of access than the other districts. 

It must be evident, from the preceding observations, that many parts | Agifeoitue. 
f Peru are but ill adapted for the purposes of agriculture, and that it could hardly 
Bcome powerful or rich' from its vegetable productions. It is but thinly peopled, and 
s iahabitants are dispersed over a vast extent of territory. 

The conveyance of heavy goods is rendered very difficult, from the great deficiency 
f roads and canals. There is scarcely a way in the country by which a wagon or 
ny sort of carriage can move with safety ; and every kind of merchandise is carried 
y mules. 

So long as Peru continued a Spanish colony, this circumstance con- | bmAs. 
ributed greatly to retard its industry ; it was impossible to convey those goods which 
be soil might produce, if their commerce were enoouraged. The passage along the 
sthmus, 'by Porto Bello and Panama, has been abandoned on account of the expenses 
»f transport being greater than the profits derived from the trade itself. That 4>f 
3ape Horn is not exempt from danger, and tempests render it frequently uncertain. 
Che Rio de la Plata and Buenos Ayres afford the only convenient passage ; but the 
rant of roads and navigable rivers prevents the products of Upper Peru from reach" 
Dg the basin of the Parana. Nature seems to have supplied this defect ; die Ama- 
tons might receive the produce of Quito by the Pastara ; that of Caxafnarca by the 
Ittaranon ; the exports from Lima by the Hnallaga or Ucayal ; the sugar of Cuzco, 
uid the gold of Carabaya, by the Apurimac ; and the linen of Moxas, by the Beni. 
San Joachin of Omaguas might at no distant period become the Tyre or Alexan* 
dria of Peru. A vessel may arrive from that place to Cadiz in two months and a 
half ; but the policy -of European governments prevented the Spaniards from using 
such advantages, and Portugal never suffered their flag to be seen on the waters of 
tiie Amazons. This circumstance might not have been a great obstacle to a prince 
like Charles the Fiflh, or it might have yielded to the sword of another Pizarro ; but 
at all events, the two countries never discovered the great benefit that each of them 
could derive from sharing the navigation of the Amazons and the Parana. Until this 
commercial revolution take place, the fragrant gums, the medicinal plants, ^^SSHim^ 
and precioua^ wood of the Peruvian forests, the. musk nut and cinnamon dQciwiii. 
of Montannai-Real, the oil of Lower Peru, the cocoa from the plains in the interior, 
the cotton of Chillaos, and the silk of Mojobanlba will never repay the trader who 
cultivates them for the European market, for the expense of a land carriage to the 
coast, and that of transportmg them are greater than the value of these articles in 
Europe. The court of Madrid offered every encouragement for the ex- | wooL 
portation of Peruvian wool ; but it is dearer at Cadiz than the finest from Segovia. 
The wool of the alpaco might be exported with profit, and the vicuna could be advan- 
tageously disposed of on account of its variety and superior quality, but the hunters 
have nearly exterminated the animal that produces it.t The bark trade has been 
successfully carried on, but husbandry continued in such a languishing state at 
Peru, that Lima and several other cities on the coast imported their provisions from 
Chili. The earthquake in 1693 rendered the plains of Lower Peru so barren, that 
the people gave up cultivating them in several places. Although the country has 
since that time recovered its fertility, agriculture has been neglected.;]; 

The soil of Peru abounds in precious metals, gold is not the one that | B S A m , 
is most eagerly sought af\er, for it is concealed in places that are almost inaccessible, 
or found in ores of so great hardness, that they cannot be easily fused. A project- 
ing portion of mount Ilimani gave way near La Paz, and a piece of gold was de- 
tached from it which weighed fifty lbs. Although more than a hundred year? hme 
elapsed since that event took place, it is said that the inhabitants of the town siiil liid 
occasionally small fragments of gold. 

But the richest mines are ill worked, and oflen abandoned from trivial causes; 
and the quicksilver necessary in separating the metal from the ore is not obtained 

• Viajero UiuTenal, xx. p. 193, 194. t ll>>d. xjdi. p. 533. 

i Mercurio Peniviano, i. 213 ; iii. 4 ; vui. 58 ; x, 239. 
Vol. hi U u 
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o«u. I in sufficient quantities. Gold was foimerly found bj th« Incas in ^ 

plains of Curimayo, north-east of Caxamarca. It has also been taken from ih^ 
right bank of the Rio de Micuiparapa, between the Cerro de San Yoee, and Cborti- 
pampa, or the plain of shells. The Peruvian gold is obtained at present at Pataz 
and Huilies in Tarma, and from some veins of quartz traversing primitive rocki: 
there are besides gold washings on the banks of the Maranon Alto, and on manr of 
the rapid mountain torrents. But such washings, like those in Brazil, are found in 
most instances to yield a less return for labour than the common operations of hus- 
bandry, and several of them have been giving up on that account. The quantity ci 
gold coined in the royal mint of Lima between the years 1791 and 1801, amount»i 
to three thousand four hundred and fifty marcs Spanish.^ 

Silver mioet. | The most valuable silver mines are those of Pasco near Laurichocba, 
in the Cerro de Bombon, or high table land. They were discovered by Huari Capac, 
an Indian, in the year 1630; and it is supposed that they furnish annually about twr 
millions of dollars. Their elevation is more than thirteen thousand feet above thf 
level of the sea, and the metallic bed appears near the surface. Mr. Bonaycastlt 
thinks that if these mines were worked by steam, they might produce as mucb 
as those of Guanaxuatof in Mexico. The mines of Chofa were discovered ic 
1771, by Don Rodriguez de Ocan, a Spaniard, but the Peruvians worked, in \ht 
time of the Incas, some silver veins near Menipampa. Immense wealth has been 
obtained at Fuentestiana, Comolache, and Pampa de Navar; in the last of the^c 
places, there is a space of ground more than half a square league in extent, from 
which if the turf be taken up, sulphuretted and native silver are found in fUament^, 
adhering to the roots of the grasses. The silver that is sent yearly to the pro>in- 
cial treasury of Truxillo, in the district of Chota, has been estimated at 44,095 lbs. 
The mines of Huantajaya are surrounded with beds of rock-saltjj and arc re- 
markable for the quantity of native silver contained in them; two pieces wei? 
found in these mines, one of which weighed two, and the other eight h«mlre<l 
weights. § 

Mnciirr. I Mexico imports its mercury from Europe, but it is procured in Guanct- 
Velica, a district of Peru, at no great distance to the south-west of Lima. Quift* 
silver was discovered by the Spaniards for the first time in the year 1567. Tb« 
mineral that contains it is an argillaceous schistus of a pale red colour. Tin, and 
lead mines are worked at Chayanza and Parayas ; there is too a great quantity of 
MSnenii. | coppor at Aroa, yet the inhabitants of Peru import that metal from Chili. 
Galinazo, so named from its black colour, is a volcanic vitrification, sometimes coo- 
founded with what the natives call the mirror of the Incas, a mistake that originated 
probably from both these minerals being used as mirrors. At a former period thcr« 
were many emeralds on the coast of Manta and in the government of Atacaines; 
there is still a popular tradition in these districts concerning the existence of emerald 
mines, which the Indians do not choose to make known, lest they should be con- 
demned to the painful labour of working them; for experience has shown, that neither 
Europeans nor Negroes can support the cold and damp air of the Peruvian mines. 
A few roots and vegetables furnish but a wretched subsistence to the miner, and these 
are the only productions that are found in the deserts wherein nature has concealed 
Minet. I her treasures. Three different classes of people shared formerly the 

Brofits derived from working the mines. Those of the first class were called ^«^* 
latoreSf and many among them were practical miners; the habilitadorcs or creditors 
formed the second, and the third sort were termed rescalirt or purchasers. In Mexi<^^' 
the traders of the first class were generally rich proprietors, who could afford to !«/ 

* Bonnycastle's New Spain, vol. ii. p. 81. f Ibid. p. 79. 

* About three leaffucM to the south of Huacho arc the plains of salt. Under the »n<lj 
m stratum of salt eight to twelve inches thick. The cakes of salt are turned up, and tbegroti|» 
found soft and watery. After three years, t^e salt is aeain in a state to be cut. The »Jt ?^"* 
which is not more than five miles square, produces nut enough for tiie ereater part of P«"* 
and Chili.— PAi7. JB</. » r 

* Bonnycastle's New Spain, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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out a considerable capital without receiving any return for a length of time ; by this 
means they obtained all the advantages of a speculation in the event of its success. 
But at Peru, the speculators were mostly men of embarrassed circumstances, Who, 
to enable themselves to begin their undertaldngs, were forced to borrow at great 
interest. In order to continue their works, they were obliged to sell the produce of 
their mines too quickly, and at a low rate. The creditors furnished the necessaiy 
advances on usurious and unjust conditions ; for the miner received only one-half of 
his fund in money, the other consisted of manufactured goods, which were always 
overvalued, and frequently of tittle use to him. In the next place, he entered into 
an obligation to pay his debt within a \Bry limited time. The creditor received pay- 
ment in pina or silver not fused, but separated from the mercury, with which it had 
been mixed; and in these contracts pitKt was estimated at one^sixth under its real 
value. A rescattidar gave money to the miner in exchange for his pina; in remote 
mines, whenever the miner required money, which he did very often, to pay his 
workmen, and to purchase mercury and other necessary materials ; he had to sell 
bis pina to one of these traders at any price he might choose to *giv€f for it. These 
grievances^xcited at last the attention of the mother country, and, in 1786, offices were 
established at the principal mines in the colony. The Spanish government | commeiee. 
has, since that-period, lent money to the miher on more reasonable terms. These offices 
were also very useful rn another respect, for they supplied the workmen with small 
quantities of quicksilver as often as they required tliem, The profits of purchasers 
diminished so much in consequence of these alterations, that a great proportion of 
the capital employed iji their trade was applied in furnishing the necessary advances 
for opening mines. This augmentation of property, at the siune time that it reduced 
the gain of creditors, relieved the hardships of miners, and their labours were car- 
ried on with more activity and better success. It is stated as an additional proof of 
the many advantages which resulted from this* measure, that bankruptcies did not 
occur so frequently after it was put in force, so that all classes must have gained by 
the change.* The exports of Peru consisted chiefly of gold, silver, wine, brandy, 
pimento, cinchona, salt, vicima, coarse woollen goods, and other manufactures of 
less value. Its imports from Europe were linen, cotton, silk, ir6n, hardwares, cloth, 
and mercury. From the other provinces it received indigo, tallow, cocoa, timber, 
cordage, pitch, and copper ; a great quantity of fruit and grain was also sent annually 
from ChiU to Lima. The trade of Peru passed by the straits of Magellan to Eu- 
rope, by the north Pacific ocean to India and Mexico,, and through the interior, to 
the southern provinces of Chili find Buenos- Ayres. After the viceroyalty was di- 
vided, the yearly exports to Potosi, and the other states of Rio'de la Plata, were 
estimated at more than two millions of dollars, and its imports at eight hundred and 
sixty thousand, so that the balance in favour of Peru amounted to one \ SJSbJJ** 
million, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, independently of the Ajm. 
proBts which the Peruvian muleteers derived from the carriage of goods. The com-* 
mercial roads extended through Cuzco and Arequipa; and the principal exports were 
inaize, sugar, brandy, pimento, indigo, dnd wool. The quantity of brandy sold yearly, 
was supposed to bo worth a million of dollars^ The greater part of the wool was 
manufactured in Peru, and the rest brought from Quito. The returns from Rio de 
la Plata consisted of mules, sheep, tallow, and Paraguay tea. Twenty thousand 
mules were imported every year from Tucuman, to work the mines.! Peru re- 
ceived annually from the Philippine islands, muslins, tea, and other East India goods, 
in exchange for 2,730,000 dollars exported to Asia in sifver and gold. 

The maritime commerce of Peru occupied at one time a considerable 
number of trading vessels. The exports sent to Chili were European 
goods brought in the first instance to the port of Callao, Peruvian wool, indigo, salt, 
cotton, and other articles of less importance. It received in return, besides the im- 
ports already mentioned, a great many negro slaves, some of whom had been brought 
to Chili from Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. Part of the copper obtained from that 
province was used at the mint in Lima, but the ^ater proportion was sent into Spain. 

* Mercurio Peruviano, vii. 25 ; viii. 2. f Ibid. i. 220. 
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The searporU in Chili, by means of which this commerce was carried on, wereTi!- 
paraiso, Conception, and Coquimbo; but the trade of the first town was much gi«^ 
than that of both the others. Three-fourths of the Exports to Ghiayaquil were Eorh 
pean goods, the remainder consisted of flour, wine, brandy, and copper; the importi 
on the other hand, were cocoa, wood for the Peruvian shipping, and a great quanthj 
of tobacco, an important article in the Chilian trade. 

Panama at one time engrossed all the commerce of Peru ; but its trade became of 
late years insignificant, or rather, confined to the I'emains of a ^sgraceful traffic in 
slaves ; the exports brought thither were wool, sugar, flour, and brandy; three 
hundred thousand dollars were sent annqaHy from Lima to defray the expenses of the 
garrison, and the civil administration of the province. The principal article of rd* 
portation from Guatimala was indigo'; but cacao and dye-wood were obtained from 
the same district ; the exports from Peru to that town, consisted chiefly of wine aai 
wool. It might have been profitable to have sent the Peruvian wines and spirits to 
San Bias, and in this way to have carried oh a trade with CinalOa, Sbnora, and CBii* 
fornia ; but that was prohibited by the Spanish government, lest it should injure il» 
commerce of the mother country in the same articles. The trade b«- 
tween Peru and Spain passed by Porto BeHo and Panama until the jreai 
1748 ; at that period registered vessels were substituted for galleons, and a pa&«8g« 
by Cape Horn was preferred to the former circuitous route. The first Spanish ves- 
aels that doubled the Cape, were insured at Cadiz for a preiftiium of twenty perceot: 
but that exorbitant rate of interest diminished gradually to less than two percent* 
After the peace of 1783, Spain put into practice a system of free trade with hercok)- 
nies, which had been before approved of in theory by the ministry in Madrid. A free 
communication was thus opened up between certain seaports in Spain and thehaihours 
of Callao and Arica in Peru. That change proved very favourable to the PeruTiafis; 
for they were enabled to enjoy the productions and luxuries of Europe at a more too* 
derate price ; their industry was encouraged, their exports increased, and the produce 
of their mines nearly doubled. The change too was not less beneficial to the mother 
country; for a period of twenty-five years, from 1714 to 1739, all the exports which 
Spain received from Peru, Chili, Rio de la Plata, and Satata Fe, did not exceed thirtr- 
four millions of dollars ; since that time those of Peru and Chili alone amounted 
annually to six millions. The imports from Europe increased in the same proportioo.' 

In another part of this work we shall give a general outline of the political m 
commercial systems of the Spanish colonies, in which it will be seen, that from >" 
annual revenue of 6,200,000 dollars levied in Peru, and the several provinces oi 
Charcas, only 500,000 reached the Spanish treasury. 

Towm of I Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated on the broad and fruitful plain of 
**™- I RimaCy from which the word Lima was derived. That town, founded bj 

Pizarro on the 15th of January 1535, was originally called Ciudad de los Reyes. Tbe 
name of the valley was taken from an idol of the Peruvians, which was denominated br 
way of distinction, Rimac, or he who speaks. Lima became in time the chief to«i> 
in the diocese of a metropolitan, whose rental was fixed at thirty thousand dollaj^* 

The situation of the city has been much admired, it commands .a view of the vbole 
plain wherein it is placed, a river flows beneath its walls, and the prospect is home 
by the Andes^. At the end of a bridge there is a gate of good architecture that leads 
into a spacious square, the largest and best built of any in Lima. The form o^*^^^''^ 
is triangular, and its base stretches along the banks of the river to the distance on* 
miles. The whole of the town is surrounded with a brick wall flaiiked by thirty^" 
bastions. The streets, which are broad and regular, cross each other at right ang <^ » 
they are well paved, and the drains being supplied from the river, render the ^^^'^^L'^ 
clean. There are not less than three hundred and fifty-five streets in Liroa* 
houdes of the wealthy have gardens attached to them, which are watered by the can^^ 
that run through the city. Besides a great many churches, convents, and |\^^P'j^''^[ 
there is also a fine university that was founded in 1576. Lima was the ^^^W^ 
the viceroys of Peru ; their courts, the different tribunals, and the mint, affordc ; 

• Meicario PeruvUno. i. 247. t^hid. i. 246, 
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ployment to- a great many persons, and the town became as.floarishing as any in South 
America. The prison, the archbishop's palace, the council house and cathedral, 
formed the greater part of the large square.* The theatre is a neat building, but 
acting is as yet in its infancy. There were no coffee-houses in Lima before the year 
1771 ; although these places of amusement have much increased, bullfights and 
gambling are still the chief diversions of the populace. The higher classes are not free 
from superstition, and its attendant vices, and their example has had a baleful e^ect 
on the morals of the lower orders. The inhabitants of Lima were formerly computed 
at 54,000 souls;! of these, the monks and priests amounted to 1,390, the nuns to 
1,580 ; the Spaniards, or colonists of Spanish extraction, to 17,200; the Indians and 
Negroes to 12,200 ; the rest were composed of Mestizoes and other castes. 

Earthquakes are not uncommon in Lima; the one that happened in | EartbquaJiei. 
1786 was, perhaps, the most destructive of any that has ever been remembered. It 
began on the evening of the 28th of October, and lasted for several weeks. The 
city was almost destroyed, and many of the inhabitants lost their tives. The port of 
Callao was completely demolished ; twenty-four vessels were sunk, and the fragments 
of three others were thrown by the rise of the waves beyond the beach. Out of four 
thousand persons in Cijlao, two hundred only escaped; one thousand three huiuked 
individuals perished in Lima, and a great many others were maimed or wounded*.;]! 

Cuzco, formerly the capital of the country of the Incas, and since that | cucou 
time the chief town in an intendency of the same name, is about a hundred and eighty* 
four leagues from Lima. Although it contain9 only 32,000 inhabitants, of whom 
three*fourths are Indians, it is in extent nearly equal to Lima, and retains still several 
monuments of ancient splendour; of these the fortress is not the ie^st remarkable* 
The stones in that buildipg are so immense, of so irregular a shap^f and at the same 
time so well joined together, that we are at a loss to imagine how they could have 
been united even by skijful architects, and much more so by a people unacquainted 
^ith the use of machinery. Most of the houses are built of stone, and many of them 
are large and richly decorated. Churches and convents aire the most conspicuous of 
the public buildings; the Dominican monststeryoccupies the site of the temple of the 
Sun; it is said, that its Walls are those of that ancient edifice, and that the altar stands 
on the very plAce where the golden image of the bright orb was formerly adored. 
The residence of the virgins of the sun has been converted into a dwelling for the 
nuns of Cuzco. 

During the time of the Spaniards, the principal ecclesiastical courts were the in- 
quisition and cruzada. The bishop of Cuzco, as suffragan to the archbishop of Lima, 
possessed an annual income of 24,000 dollars. The trade of the town consisted in 
sugar, cotton, cloth, and leatlfer; the inhabitants have made, of late years^ some pro- 
ficiency in the art of printing. 



^ura§ is situated in that part of Peru which extends along^ the coast 
of the Ureat Ocean; it is^he first city that was built by the- Spaniards 



TowiwoT 
Lower Pera. 



Bonnjrcastle, New SpAin, vol. U.p. 115. f Viajero Univertal, xx. 163. 

^ The vegetable world suffers veiy much by earthquakes. . For several years the ground is 
unproductive. Lucem, when dried in Lima, was so tasteless the cattle would not eat it, and 
^c principal steins of thd full grown lucern very often contain a snuflf-like powder, which 
produces a Vind of madfiess in the animals, and frequently kills them. Guinea grass does not 
prosper at Lima. Maize appears to have been in very extensive use before the arrival of the 
Spaniards.— STiv«ir»ow.—P/i«. Ed. 

§ Lamhayeque is the capital of the district. It has attracted attention as being the most po- 
pulous and greatest trading town between Lima and Guayaquil, containing upwards of 8000 
inhabitants, it is about two leagues from the sea and four from its seaport, called Pacasmayo, 
Jhcre the river of this name enters the Pacific. The trade of Larobayeque, owing to its pro- 
uuctions and the industry of its inhabitants, is very extensive, and it will undoubtedly become 
tne great mart for the inland provinces for European goods. Between Lambayeque and the 
I ^1^.^^ ^cAtcra, the desert of Sechura is to be crossed, 40 leagues of the most dreary country. 
Jn this desert sand hills are thrown up by the wind, and are continually shifting. From the 
^o*jn of Sechura to Piura is ten leagues. The population of the latter is 9000. It is not ex- 
^ctly situated at the place which Pizarro founded of the same name in 1531. It is a short dis- 
j*^from it. It is noted for the finest breed of mules in Peru, some bringing 250 dollars. It 
' ^^ leagues from Lamii. Many persons afflicted with syphilis resort to Piura, where the 
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after their arrival in the new world. A small river near the town fertilizes the fand 
through which it passes, although its streams disappear entirely in the dry season. 
The population of Piura had not been ascertained; Mr. Bonnycasthe fixes it at seven 
thousand souls; but other writers maintain, that it is more than double that number. 
The adjacent country abounds in wood, and produces cotton, sugar, and maize. Tnix- 
illo was the capital of an intendehcy of the same name, and its jurisdiction- extended 
sixty miles along the coast, and as far into the interior. The fertile plains in this 
district are covered with sugar-canes and vineyards; wheat* and different kinds of 
grain have been cultivated with so much success in that part of it near the Andes, 
that the inhabitants export these articles to Panama. The town was built in the year 
1535 by Pizarro, who gave it the name of his native City. It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea, and in its neighbourhood are still extant the ruins of sevet^ Peni- 
vian monuments that were sacked by the earlier settlers. The present popuiation is 
composed of Spaniards,^ Indians, mestizoes, and mulattoes. 

The seaport of Canete derived Us wealth and splendour from the trade which it 
carried on with the capital. * 

cuiMu I Chiloa, a small town about thirty miles distant from Lima, is chiefly 

remaritable for the great quantity of saltpetre that is found, in its vicinity. lea, or 
Yalverde, contains about six thousand inhabitants^ it is the chief : town in a fruitful 
district, from which wine and brandy are exported to Guamanga, Callao, Guayaquil, 
and Panama. Its olive plantations are extensive, and famed for the good oU they 
produce ; the fruit of the carob tree is so common, that it is given to cattle. 

Anc&,* the most southerly district in the intendency of Arequipa, consists of sandy 
deserts, and some cultivated plains, in whiqh the vine has rapidly increased. Thus 
the gold and rich* silver mines in that part of the country have not prevented the 
inhabitants from bestowing a portion^of their labour on the more useful occupations 
of husbandry, and in this respect they are entitled to our praise, for little attention ks 
bestowed on agriculture in the provinces that contain the precious metals. 

The commerce of La Paz, Oruco, Charcas, and Potosi, lately appendages of 
Buenos Ayres, passed by the port of Arica, and comc^unicated by this means with 
the Great Ocean. But Arica is at present an inconsiderable town ; it was much 
injured by an earthquake in 1605^ and still more so from being pillaged by the Eng- 

are cured by mere residence withoi|t medicine. It m&y be owing to the water being impreg- 
nated by the extensive beds of sarsaparlUa over which it floW9, and the fallen Guiaco trees. 
Piura is not well situated for mercantile business. 

Paita, 14 leagues from Piura, is a very commodious well frequented port, \n lat. 5® 5' S. The 
anchorag;e i^ good and the landing excellent. Here are landed the goods from Panama which 
are destined to be carried to different parts of Peru. Here the sky is constantly clear, and no 
mists, dews, or fogs ever pervade it. The l^nmpatpro (the Trumpeter) is a native of this pro- 
vince, fllid is often domesticated. It is about the size of a barn-door fowl and entirely black, 
excepting" a few long yellow feathers on the neck; it becomes very tame and will follow the 
people to whom it belongs, making a noise somewhat like the sound of a trumpet. The sound 
IS so raried and modulated that it sometimes appears to proceed from one part of the animal, 
and sometimes from another. On the arrival of a strto^er, it will immediately parade the room, 
and receive him with a musical welcome. 

The alligators here are frequently 18 op 20 feet lonfC' Numerous snakes infest the whole 
province. The remedy for the bite is the leaves of a creeper called huaco, which are bruised 
to a paste and dried in the shade. This is chewed till the bitter taste is gone and the salii*a 
swallowed. The person is then bathed in the river, and the chewed herb taken from the moutb 
and bound oVer the wound. The visible immediate effect is a copious perspiration. 

The cbchinilla, so called (little pig) from its supposed resemblance to the pig, is adulterated 
by making it into a paste and mixing with it a composition made of the juice of the cactus and 
flour. The Mexicans kill the injects by heat and put them in bags, though they also adulte- 
rate the -article by imitating the animal, so that it is difficalt to detect the cheat. The best 
method is to put a quantity in warm water for 24 hours, stir it and strain the liquor through a 
hair sieve fine enough to prevent the passage of the insect. Let the liquid settle, and if any 
sediment be deposited, tlie cochinilla contains counterfeit matter, the qunuity of which may be 
ascertained by drying the sediment. — STKVKysow. — PhiL Ed, 

• Arica is in lat. 18'' 28' 40'^ S. and 70'' 13' 30" W. long. It will become of considerable im- 
portance. It is the key to the provinces of Upper Peru, Arequipo, La Pas, Potosi, Chuquisaca. 
' is a better landing place than Ho, MoUardo, or Quilco, and has the advantage of fresh water 
shipping, which is extremely scarce at the other ports.— Stbtxitsov.— PAi7. JEtf. 
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lish in 1680. Since that time moat of the inhabitants removed to Tacna, | Ttcu. 
a place in which they were induced to settle on account of the great salubrity of its 
climate. The distance from Tacna to Arica is about thirty-six English miles. The 
towns of Upper Peru are in some respects more remarkable than those 
already noticed. At Caxamarca, in the intendency of Truxillo, are seen 
the remains of the palace of the unfortunate Inca,* who was strangled by order of 
Fizarro ; the ruins of the building are still inhabited by a poor family ^f that claims 
the honour of being lineally descended from the Incas. The population of Caxa- 
marca exceeds twelve thousand souls ; the town is situated in the midst of a valley 
as much renowned for the excellence of its climate as for the abundance and variety 
of its productions. The famous hot springs, called the baths of the Incas, are about a 
league from the city» The inhabitants manufacture lineo, cotton, and coarse wpol- 
len goods, the raw materials of which are obtained in the district. As many parts of 
the country are much more elevated t^afi others, different climates and productions 
have been observed within a small extent of territory. Among the secondary towns 
we may mention Ghecapayas, or Juan de la Frontera, the capital of a romantic dis- 
trict on the eastern declivity of the Andes* Huanco consists of a few iarge and 
isolated houses, the greater number of which are at present uninhabited. Pasco is 
one of the principal towns ip the province of Tarma^ a wild and barren country in 
the plain of Bombon. But the town, though disadvantageously situated, is populous 
and considered one of the most important places in Peixi, from its vicinity to the fa- 
mous silver mines of Laurieooha. Atanjauja is the largest town in the valley of 
Jauja ; it has become important from its conununicatioo with Pasco, and from the 
facility with which picovisiohs may he sent from it to the mines. Guanca-Velica is 
about thirty miles from Guamanga, it was founded by the viceroy Toledo in the year 
1572. The climate is cold and variable, rain and snow fall frequently in the same 
day. The houses are mostly built of tufa, which is obtained from a warm spring in 
the neighbourhood.. The inhabitants earned a subsistence by working the quicksilver 
mines of Santa Barbara* The elevation of the town is more than 12,308 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the height of Santa Barbara is 14,506 feet. The popula* 
tion of Guanca-Velica is now less than 5200 souls ; its decay commenced afler the 
mines in its vicinity were neglected. The townsmen obtain materials for building 
their houses in the following manner: The water of a warm spring is cooled, and 
the calcareous matter held in solution falls to the bottom of the vessel during the 
process ; the sediment is then put into vases, and assumes gradually the hardness 
and consistence of stone; • 

Guamanga, a town of twenty-six thousand inhabitants, was the residence of an in- 
tendant, and the- seat of a university; the houses are built of freestone, and the cen- 
tral situatioa of the town between Lima and Cuzco might render it still more flourish- 
ing, were it not for the unhealthiness of its climate. The finest sugar in Peru is 
produced in the district of Calca-y-Lares. The eane is of a very rich quality, and 
lasts for several years without culture. Alcedo;]; asserts, that it ripens at | sogtrcweb 
the end of fourteen months ; hot that authour is oAen inaccumte in his statements, 
ind other writers have taken no notice of so extraordinary a fact. The district of 
Canes and Canches derives its name from two tribes, the remains of which still exist, 
rhey were governed by independent princes or curacas, until the Incas forced them 
y submit. The inhabitants of Condoroma, and other parts of this district, are greatly 
ncommoded during thunder-storms ; their hands and faces appear as if stung by in- 
sects; and as these Sensations are only experienced on such occasions,§ it is pro- 
)able that they are produced by the air in a high state of electricity. 

Arequipa, the capital of an intendency, is situated in the district of Arequipa Pro- 
>er; it is about two hundred and seventeen leagues south-east of Lima, sixty south- 
vest of Cuzco, and fifty north of Africa. Pizarro marked out a place for the town, but 
epeated earthquakes, and the inconvenience arising from its being so hear the volcano 

• Atahualpa. f The Aitwpilcos. 

i Alcedo, Dietionnaire, Calcu-y-Lares. 

S Alcedo» BictioDMure, article Canes y Caachet. Viajero Universal^ xtv. p. 183. 
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of Guayna Putena, {breed the inhabitaaU to leaye it, and to remore to their pieseoc 
site. Arequipa is a large and well-built citj^ watered by the river Chile, and tta 
population exceeds 24,000 souls. The word Arequipa signifies, in the Pennisn 
language, to remain; and the reason thi^t that name was given to the intendency has 
been thus accounted for : the troops of the Inca, who conquered the country, became 
so fond of it, that they entreated their leader to allow them to pass there the remain- 
der of their lives ; the Inca granted their request, and they called the territory Are- 
quipa, to commemorate the event. The lake Chicuito or Titicaca, in the audELencia 
of Charoas, that has been lately dismembered ^rom Upper Peru, is situated betweeo 
two of the Cordilleras, and enclosed by the surrounding mountains; it has no other 
outlet than the Desaguadero, which flows from it into the lake Paha; and is there 
lost. Its c^cumference is about two hundred and forty miles; and in maoy places 
it is more than four hundred and eighty feet in depth,. The violent storms that ru^ 
from the Andes render it dangerous for ships ; its waters are bitter, but it abounds with 
fish, and flocks of wild fowl haunt its shores. The lake has been called Titicaca, or 
the leaden mountain, from one of its numerous islands, on which the natives believed 
that Manco Capac received his divine commission to be legislator of Peru. The 
island for that reason was held in great veneration, and the succeeding Incas erected 
there a magnificent temple to the sun. As every Peruvian was obliged to visit that 
building, and to lay an offering at its shrine, the quantity of gold and silver contained 
in it was very great; when the country was conquered by the Spaniards, the natives, 
to hinder them from taking possession of the temple, razed its walls, and threw all its 
wealth into the lake. 

Near the southern extremity the banks approach each other, and form a bay » which 
terminates in the Rio Desaguadero or drain. A bridge of rushes was 
built over it by Yupanqui Capac, the fifth Inca, to enable his anny to 
cross the Desaguadero, which is about eighty yards wide, and flows with an impetu- 
ous under current. The. Inca caused four large cables to be made of the long grass 
which grows on the high Paramos, or deserts of the Andes, two of these having been 
stretched across the stream, rushes firmly fastened together were laid over them; 
two more cables were placed on this foundation, and covered with flags smaller than 
the former, but secured in such a way as to fi>rm an even surface. By this means 
the Peruvian army advanced to the conquest of Charcas. The bridge was five yards 
broad, and nearly two higher than the river^ it was repaired every six months, in 
pursuance of a law made by the Incas, and, on account of its great utility, adopted by 
the Spanish government. 

La Plata, or Chuquisaca, the capital of ^Charcas, received its first name 
from a silver mine in mount Porco; this town, the population of which 
has been calculated at fifteen thousand souls, is built on one of the feeders of the 
Pilcamayo. It was erected into a bishopric in the year 1551, and raised afterwards 
in 1608 to a metropolitan city. La Plata was founded by Pedro Auzures on the site 
of an ancient Indian town; the great inconvenience of its situation arises from a 
scarcity of water; the public fountains are not only at a great distance from each 
other, but very often ill supplied. Before the late revolution in Spanish America it 
was the seat of the royal audience of Las Charcas, of the supreme court of Buenos 
Ayres. La Paz, sometimes called Pueblo Nuevo, is the chief town in the small dis- 
trict of La Paz. It was built by Capac Mayta, the Inca who subdued the country. 
Illimani or the summit of an adjacent Cordillera is covered with perpetual snow; on 
the high grounds the climate is cold and variable, but that of the ci^ is mild and sa- 
lubrious. The heights near which the town is built, its river, its snowy mountains, 
and fertile valleys add to the beauties of the scenery around it. The plains in thb 
district are the only places that are inhabited; the hills are covered with imp^ie- 
trable forests. When the river is swollen by the melting of the snow, large masses 
of rock impregnated with gold are sometimes detached from the mountain. The 
population of the town amounts to 20,000 souls^ its trade consists chiefly in Para- 
Potori. I guay tea. Potosi, the most considerable town in dn audience of the 

le name, is built on the southern declivity of the Cerro de Potosi. There is a 
ion that Diego Huaca, an Indian peasant, was pursuing a vicuna on this moun- 
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tain; to prevent himself from falling, he took hold of a shrub, and when it was torn 
from the ground, the astonished hunter observed a largie mass of silver, part of which 
adhered to the roots of the plant. A slave, to whom he had intrusted the secret of 
his good fortune, betrayed him, and the mine was opened on the 2l8t of April, 1545. 
The population of the town increased so rapidly after its mines were made known, 
that it amounted iii the year 1611, to 160,000 persons; but from various causes, the 
number of inhabitants has since that time decreased greatly, and it does not contain at 
present*more than 30,000 souls. 

Oropesa, is situated in the province of Cochobamba, a district frequently caDed^ 
from its great fertility, the granary of Peru. Tarija is the capital of Ghicas, a countiy 
abounding in grain and wine. Atocama is a small town in a province of the same 
name, which borders with Arica on the north, and Chili on the south. The maritime 
part of the district is a dreary wilderness, but in the interior, which is not unfruitful, 
there are some valuable mines. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, a considerable town, and 
the capital of a very large province of the same name, is built in a small district in the 
midst of a great many hills; the sandy plains of Chiquitps extend beyond them, and 
join the woodlands in the valleys of Moxos. The history of the Peruvi- | KatWeior 
ans has been vaguely preserved by oral tradition anS uncertain symbols; | '*"• 
upon the whole, it is much more obscure than that of Mexico, and little is known of 
the natives previous to two or three centuries before -the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus; for the reigns of twelve Incas can hardly be supposed to include a greater 
period. 

The Peruvians, like other savages^ wandered/rdm pr6vince*to province, and gained 
a subsistence by hunting or fishing. After their combats, the victors tore asunder 
the limbs and arms of the conquered. Their supefstitign made them worship dif^ 
ferent objects ; the mountains were adored as the sources of streams, the rivers and 
fountains for having watered and fertiU^^d^'the land ; the tree thatfumished them with 
fire wood, and the animal that hsfi be^n slaughtered to satisfy their hunger. The 
ocean too was expressly called the mother of fishermen ; but their devotion was the 
eftect of terror, rather than of gratitude. The mostof their deities were frightful and 
unseemly ; altars were erected to tigeis ami serpents ; sacrifices were offered to the 
gods that ruled whirlwinds and sterms. A volcano exoited still greater veneration, 
as it indicated the existence of an enemy, whgse dre{.dful influence extended to the 
lowest regions of the eixih. An African has been known to sacrifice himself before 
his idol, and many Pevivians destroyed their children to avert*the -wrath of malignant 
deities. National vanity too heightened tha superstition of the Americans. The 
natives ef Cuba, Quinvala, and Taoma, proudof imagining that they were descended 
from a lion whieh their ancestors worshipfled, dressed themselves in the spoils of 
their god, and strove with each other to imitate his fierceness. The inhabitants of 
Sulla, Hanco and Urimarca, boasted of being sprung frem a cavern or a lake, to 
which they had been accustomed to sacrifice their children.* 

Divine providence, it is said, in compassion to a world delivered over to an evil 
genius, sent at last the sage and virtuous Manco Capac, and the beautiful Oello hia 
sister and his wife. The nativity of that excellent pair is unknown, but it was gene- 
rally supposied that they came down from heaven, to increase the happiness of the 
human race, ile taught men to till the ground, and to change the course of riyers, 
for the purpose of watering their lands. (Tello enjoined womw to educate their 
children, and obey their husbands. As the ftunder of a new religion, Manco Capac 
instructed his followers to worship the sun ; he thought thatgratitude was admirably 
adapted for diffusing the happiness and promotiug the WelmrejoS a. nation, and he 
made laws to enforce it among his people. By his humimity, wandering savages 
were made to love and assiirt each other ; they bulk themselves houses, and over^ 
turned their bloody altars. The earthy laboured' t^ its inhabitants, opened its fruitful 
bosom, and was postered with golden harvests. He fixed the division of lands, en- 
joined every man to besto^ a portion of his time and industry for the benefit of his 
neighbour, and inculcated brotherly love, among jthe members of different families ; 

* GarcilMio, book t . chapter's. 
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but, at the same time he compelled his subjects to submit to the will of tho hxn?. 
and retarded the progress of genius, by making it unlawful for a son to follow any 
profession different from his father's. The despotism of his successors bccaine ex- 
cessive ; subjects, or more properly slaves, were only permitted to approach them 
with offerings in their hands ; and the inhabitants of a whole province have been de- 
stroyed to gratify tho cruelty of a single individual. If the moral improvement of a 
people be connected with their civil rights, the Peruvians had to struggle against 
many disadvantages ; their wrongs were seldom redressed, and the worst sort of 
superstition was encouraged by their rulers. After the death of an Inca, many human 
beings were sacrificed at his tomb. 

One law may servo to illustrate the nature of their government If it were disco- 
vered that a priestess of the sun had broken her oath of chastity, she was buried 
alive, her seducer suffered t)ie most cruel torments ; even their famiHes were thoufiht 
to have participated in the crime, father, mother, brothers and sisters, were thrown 
into the flames ; and the boundary drawn round tlio birth place of thd two lovers, 
marked it out as a desert for ever. The Incas seldom forgave an injury : it was 
customary for them to mutilate the faces and limbs of all the individuals taken in a 
revolted district. From Fuch institutions the national character of the people was 
formed ; and, if llieir government possessed any advantages, these were completely 
destroyed by its obvious defectsj-. 

RMiU,CMiab, I We may discover on the frontiers of Peru, the remains of ancient 
buiUfflfcfl. I grandeur. The length of the road from Quito to Cuzco,* was nearij 
fifteen hundred miles ;« there was another, of tho same distance in the lower part of 
the country, and several extended frovi the centre to the remotest parts of the empire. 
Mounds of earth and other wofrks rcndarcd tho ascent of hills comparatively easv. 
Granaries were built at certain distances, and eharitable houses founded by the incaj% 
were ever open to tfie weary traveller. T-ertiples, fortresses, and canals, varied and 
improved the uspecf of ^le country. But the great quantity of gold excited more 
than any thing else tho wonder of fhe first settlers. 

Some ancient monuments wore adorned wHh as much of that metal, as amoimtod 
in value to several millions of dollars. Trees and ^irubs of gold fantastically formed, 
were placed in the imperial gardens at Cuzco.. Garcilossa takes notice of hu^r 
funeral piles consisting of gdlden faggots, and granaries filled with gold dust ; but 
these fables, it is probable, mfght have been invented at that period by the Spaniards 
for advancing their political purposes. Were wo t« judge of the Peru- 
vians from the lively descriptions given by Marmontel, we should form a 
wrong estimate of their character. They were ignorant and slothful, and oppression 
made them sullen and dejected. 

Fearful of danger, and at the same time unwilling to forgive an enemy, they be- 
came servile, cruel, and revengeful. Their dread of their masters rendered them 
docile and submissive to the Spaniards, but the hard usage which they experienced, 
made them consfder the good offices of benefactors as so many pretexts to deceive 
them. Although strong, and able to endure great fatigue, they lived in indolence and 
thought only of providing f<jr their immediate wants. Their food was of the coarsest 
sort, and in their squalid dress they resembled the most savage tribes. They were, 
besides, so much addicted to drunkenness, that it was common for them to part with 
whatever they possessed to indulge in that vice. Such as were converted, continued 
strongly tainted with tbeir former suporstition; the missionaries remarked, that tiioy 
were rigid observers of the rites and ceremonies of tho Romish Cliurch, and the 
Jesuits cited their fondness for masses and processions, as a proof of their piety and 
devotion. The method lately adopted by the Spaniards in governing the diflbrcnt 

• 

* From Cuzco to Quito, is not leasthan 700 leagues. Some parts of tins road are at the ele- 
vation of 12,475 f(pet above the sea. It is generally lined with freestodc. It is scarcely to be. 
equalled except by the Chinese wall. Near to the village of Bagnos in HuamaKes, are the twm 
of a large building calleH the palace of the Inca« and near to this, on the top of two mountains 
one on each side of the river Maragnon, ate the remains of two fortresses. The Indiana say, 
that a subterraneous passage under the river, opened a communication between the two 
ortresses, SriTwrsoic^PAii, JOd. 
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tribes, was calculated to improve them. If the indolence and effeminacj of the Indians 
w-cre not less remarkable in some provinces during the authority of their native ma* 
gistratesy the greater number made rapid advances in industry. 

The people of Lambayeque applied themselves with so much assiduity to agricul- 
ture, that they became in a short time equal, if not superior in that respect to the 
Spaniards. The produce of their farms was exempt from taxation, and by this means 
they had a great advantage over the other castes. The Indians paid only a trifling 
inipost, which might be considered rather as an acknowledgment of servitude than a 
real burden. The Caciques and nobles did not pay that tax, but, like the Spaniards, 
were capable of holding any office in the state. No other caste was permitted to 
reside in the districts inhabited by Indians without their consent. The ronei labour 
mita, or law by which they were obliged to work the mines, has been <»f ««« "»«>«• 
thought the greatest grievance to which they were exposed.^ Every Indian, from the 
age of eighteen to iifly was forced to labour in the mines ; for this purpose, lists were 
made out and arranged into seven divisions, the individuals whose names were marked 
in them, had to serve for the space of six montlis, so that every Irnan must have been 
once prestinto that service aflcr the lapse of three years and a half. The Indian on 
these occasions quitted hts family ,'relinquished his trade, and had to repair to a mine, 
perhaps, many hundred miles distant from fiis cottage^ Some^ it is true, took their fami- 
lies along with them, and were even entiflcdlo a small sum foi^the expanse of their 
journey. The price of labour wa^ fixed at half a dollar a day.f Besides those sub- 
ject to the mita, there were others that sertcd voluntarily, and these individuals 
formed a considerable proportion of the wodunen. 

The Indians have decreased since the conquest of tcru, and as the 
other castes have not increased in the same ratio, the total number of 
inhabitants is now less than it was at that poriod. Inaccurate statements, however, 
have been ma<}e on this subject; by the first, census in 1551, the Indians in Peru, 
Santa Fe, aqd Bogota, were calculated at 8,255,000, from this {Recount, supposing 
it correct, the Indian population in Peru, could not be estimated «t more than four 
millions. According to another census made in 1581, before the mita was legaUy 
estabKshed, the number of males fit for that service, or' from the age of eighteen ia 
fifty, in Peru, and Potosi, exclusively of Quito, Tucuman,and Buenos- Ayres, amounted 
to 1,067,692; but it may be sLown from that result, that the ^holo'Indian population 
in these countries must have exceeded 4,270,000 souls. | From more recent infor- 
mation, it appeared that there were not more than 1,100,000 natives in. Peru, or in 
the viceroyalty of Lima, before the late revolution in Spanish America; but if we* 
supposci what is very, probable, that more tlian 200,000 Indians eluded the vigilance 
of the persons employed in making out the' census, that country must have contained 
1,300,000 Indians. The inhabitants of the provinces added to ^uenos Ayres, were 
calculated at, 1,500,000; and there were besides 700,000 persons in the kingdom of 
Quito, which was also dismembered from Peru. Thus the Indian population of Peru, 
in all its extent, exceeded at that period 3,500,000 souls. The decrease of inhabi- 
tants then, is reduced to* seven or eight hundred thousand individuals, if the first 
census be admitted as accurate. But it inay be proved from many other documents, 
that Peru was at a former period more populous and better cultivated than at present 
Travellers describe the remains of works that served to irrigate lands now lying 
waste, and they give an account of towns and villages long since uninhabited. § 

UUoa mentions some causes tliat have tended to diminish the Indian population, 
and remarks justly, that the immoderate use of spirituous liqours has made more 
havoc among the people in a, twelvemonth, than that produced by the mines in half a 
century. The Indians of Sierra have been found dead in the morning, from their 
excesses during the night. In the year 1769, government prohibited the sale and 
distillation of spirits, on account of an epidemical disorder that destroyed a great 
many natives. The small-pox cut off immense numbers, and a pestilential disease 
that spread over the country in the year 1750, depopulated whole villages. The rapid 



• Mercurio Peruviano, x. 275.. 

#.Idem, ibid. i. 273; vii. 37; viii. 48; x. 2/3. 



f Ibid. vii. 37. 

§ Viajero Univerial, xx. 160. 
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increase of castes is also another cause, and it is not unlikely that the laHaaam 
hecome extinct from that cause alone. It has heen observed, that wherever £«&• 
peans are settled among the natives, the population of the latter diminishes; thed^ 
fictencies which are thus left, are partly supplied by mestizoes and zambos. At soob 
remote period, all the indigenous tribes may be so much changed and modified, aats 
make one indistinct mass, and to form completely a new nation.*^ 

Instances are recorded of Indians and Creoles having lived to a grest 
age. In the year 1792, there were were eight individuals in Gazamara, 
the youngest of whom was a hundred and fourteen, and the eldest a hundred ud 
forty seven ; this is the more remarkable, as the population of that province does not 
exceed 7000 souls. A colonist of Spanish extraction, that died in the same district, 
in the year 1765, is said to have lived a hundred and forty-four years, seven months 

and five davs.t 

Meiiisoefc f ' The mestizoes, a numerous class of people, hold the next rwk after 
the Spaniards^ If they do not possess all the privileges thatarei granted to the In- 
dians, they are at letfst exempt from the same burdens. They were sincerely attacbod 
to the Spaniards, and for Ihpit reason not very friendly to the natives. The desceod- 
ants of Spaniards and Mestizoes, are denominated Quartetons, end it is sometiines 
no easy matter to distinguish a person of tfiat cast from a European. The Cbolos, 
or those spning fronv, Indians and Mestizo^, were confounded with the natives, ud 
KcgivM. I subject to th9 mita.]; The negro slaves were employed as house ser- 
vants or labourers in tlie plantations' of their roasters ; they were not so harshlj 
treated in Veru as in most other countries, and it was fawfulfor those that had earned 
a sufficient sum to -purchase their liberty. In the coarse of time the free negroes 
became very numerous. There must have been a great prejudice against them, for 
they were generally accused of all .the crimes that could not be discovered in the 
colony; they were idle,, cunning, and addicted to stealing, and no class of people did 
more harm to Qie state.§ The mulattoes were considered the best artizans in the 
country, and they enjoyed exclusively the emoluments arising from several mecbam* 
cal trades. [ 

The Qtitc/itfair language was spoken throughout the whole of Feroi 
I not only by Indians, but Spaniards ; it we\^ adopted among the bi^ 
circles in Lima and Quito, and the Jesuits contributed to its spread, by their mbsions 
eastward of the Cordilleras. In addition to it, other languages were spoken in ^- 
ferent districts, as the Aimare in the neighbourhood of La Paz, and the PouqwHtisi 
the islands of Titicaca. 

interkor Pera. |. The country which we have called interior Peru, differs in many re- 
spects from the upper and lower provinces. Its tribes did not submit «o tamely to 
the yoke of the Incas, and they appeared to be of a different origin firom the rest oi 
the Peruvians. The Spaniards gave partieular nam^s to several districts, in that 
part of l^eru ; the Pampa del Sacramento, to the country between the Huallaga aad 
iJcayal; the Groat Pe^jonal, to a mountainous tract between the Pachitea, tlie tTcayai 
and the Enne. 

The province of Moxos is bounded by the Beni and Madera, and that of-€hiq|u^ 
extends to the banks of the Paraguay. As the natives of these districts differed jittl^ 
from each other, it is needless to give a minute account of each province. The Indi^ 
IvttiTei. I on the banks of the Ucayal and Guallaga are distinguished from the otAer 
natives, by their strong and athletic form, their expressive features, and fair cooip^^' 
ion. The Caribas, one of the tribes of that people, are nearly as fair as the ^P 



niards.** The Carapachos do not resemble the rest of the Indians ; the inen 
long and thick beards ; and Father Girval thought the women not inferior in beau? 
to those of Georgia and Circassia.tt ^It is not wonderfcd that there should be no 

• Mercurio Pcruviano, vii. 94 ; viii. 48 ; x. 262. f Mercurio Peruriwio, v. J 

I Idem, ibid. viii. 50. § Idem, ibid. viu. 50. | Idem, ibid. x. i*"'^ 

1 The Quiehua language was that of the court of the Incas, and is now spoken m ""^ 
nor by all classes. The respectable dases, however, also speak Spanish.— Sibv»'»J^J^ ^ 

•• riajero Universal, xxi. p 152. ft Idem, ibid, i^ ^^' 
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brmily among that people, for eyery ehild that seemed to be of a weak constittttion 
vaa put to death by its unfeeling parents ; such beings were supposed to be bom 
inder unlucky auspices, and it was considered criminal to allow them to live. Dur* 
ng adolescence, a barbarous method was employed to preserve the symmetry of the 
■ace ; it consisted in bandaging different parts of the body, so as to conform it to 
Lheir absurd notions of beauty. The Oinaguas pressed ^e forehead and occiput of 
their children, by means of two wooden blocks, in this way they rendered their faces 
broader, or, to borrow their own expression, made them like a full mooa. The mis- 
sionaries attributed to operations of that sort, the intellectual weakness of the tribes. 
The inhabitants of these states, atone time so populous, are now greatly diminished. 
Some of the tribes are extinct ; and there are not more than two or three hundred 
individuals in others. 

Many languages, or rather dialects, were spoken in every village ; the | nitietts; 
natives of each tribe were anxious to retain particular words, or any kind of noise to 
which their chiefs had attached a meaning in time of war. These directs might 
have been referred to one or two lai^uages, but it is probable that they did not all 
spring from the same source. The Uacamas, for example, spoke a dialect entirely 
difierent from that of their neighbours on the banks of the Guallaga. The Panes 
arc said to have had some books written in hieroglyphics, which they concealed from 
strangers.* 

All these petty states were governed by caciques or princes; some of 
them had two caciques at the same time. According to the statements 
of the missioncuies, polygamy was unlawful among the people, and kings only were 
permitted to have two wives. Marriage was generally brought about by the heads 
of families, and the young persons tived together from Aeir earliest years. Examples 
of conjugal love and fidelity were not uncommon; nay, if we believe the Jesuits, 
there must have been more than one Artemisia among these American savages. On 
the other hand, it cannot bo denied that the marriage tie could be easily broken, fmd 
that the parties might regain their freedom by mutual consent. 

The religion of these tribes was suited to their imperfect civilization. | adigion. 
The supreme being was thought to be' an old man, who formed the mountains and 
valleys of our earth, and chose afterwards to reside in the heavens. He was called 
their father and ancestor; but neither temples nor altars were consecrated to his ser- 
vice. Earthquakes took place as often as he appeared on our globe; they were the 
steps of an enraged god, that made the mountains tremble. To show their respect 
on such occasions, all the savages lef\ their hiits, stamped, leapt, danced, and uttered 
certain ejaculations, which were supposed to have a great effect in pacifying the 
divinity. Many worshipped the moon, and all of them believed in an evil principle, a 
sort of devil that resided under ground,.who8e chief delight was to torment every living 
creature. The mohanes or wizards held communications with the infer- Mohanes and 
nal spirit, and displayed their art in averting its malignant influence. The ^"^"^'^ 
missionaries remarked, that these men were the only priests of that rude people; 
they were consulted at the breaking out of a war, and before the conclusion of a 
peace. It was their office to promise plenteous harvests, and to cure diseases ; lovers 
revealed to them their secrets, and confided implicitly in their predictions. But their 
trade was dangerous, for many were destroyed by those they had deceived. The 
natives wore piripiris or talismans round their legs and arms. Different | TUisDumt. 
infusions of plants were taken for different purposes. A young man drank that he 
might gain the affection of his mistress; the hunter i6 succeed in the chase ; the 
husbandman for a good crop; and the warrior to vanquish his enemies. Of all the 
prodigies which the mohanes performed by means of their talismans, the greatest, 
hut at the same time the most dangerous, was that of healing the sick. Every ma- 
lady was attributed to their cunning, or the influence of their master the devil; it was 
supposed too, that a person so infficted might discover the mohane by whose spells 
he was bound. For that purpose, a solution of the Datura arborea^ (Lonneus) was 
^^inistered to him, which, if it did not prove mortal, threw the patient into a state 

* Humboldt, Vues et M onumens. 
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of stupor that lasted some dajs. When he was restored to his BeiiaeB,heWio 
give a full account of the figure and features of the wizard that appeared to hmk 
his dream. If he was able to give a proper description, they forced the guilty »^- 
cerer to attend him during his illness. But it may be easily believed, that mm 
did not always spring up when they were most required, and on these occaaona m 
mohane was chosen iq act the part of a physician. By this means they aquirctl 
some knowledge of medicine, and learnt the virtues of several plants from practice 
or tradition, .but they depended too much on supernatural agency, and neglected tiit 
means that lay within their reach. 

These tribes entertained different opinions concerning the soul after 
death. I'he Maynas on the banks of the Amazons, believed not ooh 
that it existed in another world, but that it still retained the human form. Bee 
interrogated by the missionaries as to the nature of their doctrine, they appemj 
fearless of death, and affirmed that their deceased relatives and friends were waiting 
for them. The hero was thought to meet with a delightful reception, and his coud* 
trymen took the necessary precaution of placing a copper hatchet and an arrov bt 
his side, to secure him a triumphant entry. His soul ascended to heaven by ibe 
milky way, that luminous grove where his ancestors spent their time in festive vm\ 
the pleasures of war were not unknown, for the noise of their battles was oitoi 
heard by their* children on the earth. The vanquished, when thrown headlong t!uin 
the upper regions, occasioned thunder, and were condemned to return again to tb 
lower world in the form of wild beasts. . 

Such notions were common to the most of these Indians, but the na- 
tives on the banks of the XJcayal believed the doctrine of transmigratioo. 
** Wherefore, said one of them to a Jesuit, do you speak so much about my sins! 
All that you have said of hell is a fable. I am convinced that I can never be burst 
on account of my sins; and I know the fate of men after death. Just and \»l^ 
caciques, brave warriors and chaste wfves, inhabit the bodies of strong and beautiful 
quadrupeds. It is for that reason that we worship them in their new shape. As ta 
bad and wicked men, they wander in the clouds, or languish in the beds of rivers; 
but no one was ever burnt in a lake of fire." 

Their complaints and lamentations over the dead were connected wit|> 
their particular tenets; they expressed their grief by imitating thebo«> 
ing of tigers, ihe nasal cry of the monkey, or the croaking of frogs ; and intimated 
in this way, to the lower animals, the loss of the person for whom they mourned. 
An aged female was appointed to close the mouth and eyes of the deceased. Jkb 
ceremony being performed, the air was filled with the bitter groans of near relation*. 
and the yells of a thousand old women, who collected themselves willingly for sues 
purposes. The obsequies of a. cacique lasted for severed days, and the people wept 
in concert at day-break, noon, and mid-night. Some of these Indians, like Moabitc^ 
cut off their hair afler the death of their relatives. They not only destroyed ti.t 
furniture of the deceased, but set fire to his cottage. The body was placed in ^ 
earthen vessel or painted jar^ which was buried in a sequestered spot, andacovenn^ 
of potter's clay laid over it. No monuments were erected to the dead, they even 
levelled their graves to prevent them being discovered by strangers. . 

Afler the funeral rites were finished, all mention of the deceased was foihorn, ^^ 
his name and memory very soon forgotten. A different custom prevailed among toe 
Roa-Mainas, another tribe of these savages; they disinterred their dead, wheneHf 
it was thoughl that the fleshy parts of the body had been worn away. The skelet«jfl 
was placed in a new coffin, painted with hieroglyphics, and conveyed in this stale 
the house of the mourners, in order that it might be held in greater veneration. Alter 
the lapse of a twelve-monUi, the remains were a second time committed to the eartfl? 
CttuiiMii. I never again to be disturbed. The Capanaguas, a tribe on the bool^ ^ 
the Magni, roasted and ate the dead bodies of their relatives ; that practice ^ 
part of their superstition, and inculcated by the priests.* Several of tliese Ind|^ 
devoured their prisoners of war;, the Guagas in particular were addicted to that w- 

* Viajero UniversaL 
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barous custom. They were not impelled by necessity to cultivate the ground, their 
forests were stored with game, and their rivers with different kinds of fish. But the 
water in many places wias of a bad quality, and disagreeable to the | Agticuitoro. 
taste; they had to till the land to obtain massado, their favourite beverage, a bitter 
and intoxicating Hquor made from the roots of the yucca: 

They received chambos on small copper hatchets, from different | Hatcheci. 
savages inhabiting the Cordilleras, and made with these instruments, others of stone. 
A Jesuit has taken notice of a circumstance, that may give us some notion of the 
value which they put upon our iron axes. One of them told Father Richter, that he 
would sell his son for an axe ; the priest reproached him for his want of affection. 
The savage replied, that he had many children, that his son would not alwfiys serve 
him, but an axe might be useful to him during the whole of his life. The war Difor. 
fatigues of war, hunting, and fishing, had irresistible charms for these ■°"* 
t>arbarians. Their weapons in the chase, and' in the field o£ battle, were the same, 
they consisted of spears, clubs, darts, and arrows dipt in vegetable poisons. Con- 
vinced of the efficacy of their weapons, they attacked fearlessly the strongest animals 
in the forest. If an atrow grazed the skin of a wild beast, it fell lifeless to the 
ground. 

Particular situations were chosen for. their towns, which were built for | Towm. 
defence; they resembled semicircular forts, and bad two gates of communication, 
yne on the side of an ascent, and the other towards a plain. The whole represented 
i half moon, with its convex circumference fronting a forest By this means, when 
issailed at one of the gates, they had an outlet at the other, and were enabled to de- 
fend themselves with advantage. Some of the tribes treated their prisoners with hu«» 
manity, and never employed poisoned arrows against their enemies. The missioiia- 
ies added to the Spanish dominions, the vast province, of Maynas. In ^he seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, there were flourishing { Monoiu. 
settlements on the banks of the Manoa; but these have been since destroyed, and 
the loss of such positions as commanded the Ucayale, enablbd the natives of Great 
Pajoul to throw off the Spanish yoke. That country maintained its independence for 
icarly forty years; but the missionaries from the seminary of Ocapa, and the schools 
3f father Girval and Sobrevela, brought about a friendly intercourse with many of the 
natives. Enlightened planters too, have by their judicious measures repeopled and 
restored to Spain many deserted districts between the Andes and the Uallaga. 

The missions of the Jesuits'to Chiquitas and Moxas were, even in a political point 
3f view, attended with niuch advantage; Afler the abolition of that order, those that 
succeeded them either neglected their duty, or were not fitted for the task. 

The districts eastward of the Andes are visited by continued droughts 
>r incessant rains. During the rainy season, the plains are changed into 
lakes, and whole plantations are sometimes submerged. The quadrupeds take 
refuge on the mountains, and shell-fish have been found adhering to the branches of 
roes. The cold east wind dries the atmosphere, and the waters gradually subside ; 
iie banks of rivers Bppear, and islands formerly indundated seem to rise from the 
jeep. But the heat and excessive humidity of the climate, and the sudden changes 
:o which it is liable, render the country unhealthy. In the lower districts there are 
nany large rivers, and the means of communication are safe and easy ; but towards 
LTppor Peru, the roads are broken by precipices,- cataracts, and tor- | Rotd». 
*cnts. If the traveller go thither by water, he must often quit his canoe for a bulsa or 
flight rafl made of twigs; and his journey by land is not less dangerous, for he must 
>ass through dark and interminable forests. 

There are gold mines in the hills to the east of the Andes, and the periodical inun- 
iations of rivers fertilize the plains. Interior Peru seems to have been | PMduotioiu. 
\t a former period covered with wood ; the tamarisk and palm-tree flourish in its val- 
eys; beautiful flowers, and aromatic plants of exquisite fragrance grow wild in many 
>art8 of the country. 

The sustillo, or paper insect, is found in the plain of Parapantico, and on the banks 
r>f the Upper Uallaga. It lives exclusively on the leaves of the pactd or Mtnosainga. 
They are considered delicate food by the natives, iind although a great many ar 
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* 

destroyed every year, Iheir loss is speedOy snppliedy and their munberv nsiseaiiir 
diminished. Afler hoviDg stript a tree of its leaves, they descend fitmi te bno^ 
fasten on its trank, and begin the wonderful texture, which they instinctively wmt 
They arrange themselves in the best order, and observe in their works Hie nuMtmei 
proportion. Although the paper varies according to their number and'the qraS&tjd 
their food, it is always superior in thickness and durability to tte best sort that is mk 
in China. The sustillo is sheltered in the under part of an aerial tent during itsioeti- 
morphofiis; they remain attached to the lower side in horizontal and verticid ]iBes.« 
as to form an exact cube. In that situation the insect enveloipes its^ in a cov^ 
of coarse silk, and remains there, until it become a butterfly; they then leave thf^ 
prison-house, the fragments of which float in the air, and are whitened by the son. 

Antonio Pineda brought a ynid and a half of this paper to Madrid. A nest, k 
excellent preservation, ivas also sent to one of the museums in the same city; Cat- 
bancha, a Jesuit, who has given an account of the sustillo, tells us, that he vrot* 
several letters on that kind of paper.* 

Thad^us HsDnke. discovered a large plain in Chiquitas, covered with salt marsks. 
their crystallized and still surface, reflected the image of perpetual vrinter ; sd 
saline crystals, not unlike the hoar frost, wek-e suspended from the trees. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

• ■ . 

Chili, Paraguay y Terra Magdlanica, or Patagonia. 

Precipices and snow-covered mountains form a boundary between Chili and Fen|' 
.Nature too has separated that beautiful and fertile country from the rest of the worit: 
yet the Incas had penetrated thither before the arrival of the Spaniard^^ but neiihc^ 
of them could maintain their conquest, or force some of the inhabitants to give ur 
their freedom. The climate is mild and salubrious; the natives are healthy ^ 
Tobust^ The spring continues from the end of September to E^ecember, and i^ 
the summer of the southern hemisphere begins. The north wind blows mih B^_ 
variation during the rainy season, or from the month of May to the beginning ^^ 
Spring. A dry south wind continues throughout the rest of tlie year, not only in i\^ 
country, but even at a considerable distance ofFUie shore.f The coast consists oi^ 
narrow beach, abruptly terminated by lofty hills, their ridges form a fertile plaoi 
watered by many streams, and covered in some placd? with orchards, vineyards, ^^ 
meadows.;): 

• Hifltoire dc Perou, i. p. 66, fXtLnconyert t. v. p. 406. . . 

i Chili (accordipg to Miers) is compriaed between the 24th and 44th degrees of south Istitttde, 
bounded on the north by the almost impassable desert of Atacama, which separates it ir^ 
Peru 5 on the south by the gulf of GuMteca and the Archipelago of Chiloe. !t is not fortow 
by a series of table heights, but is a broad expansion of the Andes, the branches of vb^ 
diminii^ continually till they reach the ocean. The temperature of the coast is even fi^!?^ 
that of the interior. January and February are the hottest season, the thermometer ^f^"^ 
90 and 95 de^ees in the shade. After sunset, however sultry the day^ a most delightful ''re^ 
renders the night pleasant. The people generally sleep from noon till sunset, when ^^'^^ 
are lighted up, and the streets crowded with all classes, which continues till midnight. ^ 
seldom fells, except between May and August, The number of days it falls does ^^f^^ 
twenty in the year. It is very heavy, and is followed by diseases and a general failure ^^^^^ 
The driest winters are succeeded by the greatest abundance. The statement of MoJw^ 
" that the winter rains are never accompanied by hail, and that thunder is scarcely ^^^^-^ 
the country," is not true as to (be central parts of Chili, as there, a winter seldom ^a«c5 *l^* 
out storms of hail, thunder and lightning, which is remJtrkably vivid anj^ terrific '» 

^vanUges of the climate are more than coantelrbjOanced by the earthquakes to vbicA ^ 
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The sumiiiits of the Andes, aad many yoicanoes burning in (he midst of snowt 
teighten the nsturai beauties of this rich landscape. Gold and copper mines have 

irhole oMRitty is continuslly tobjiect. It it remmrkable, that the lonrer a foreigner is in the 
muntry^ the more he is alarmed by the approach of earthquakes. At 6rst| he will notice ne 
notion whatever, whilst natives can acutely distinguish the slightest shocks. Even the brutes 
>artjcipate in the panic. For three years Mr. M. was mortified at th4||usilUnimity of the natives ; 
fter the earthquake of 1822, he frequently rose in the soundest repose, and found himself 
etreating from the ixram without beinp sensible of any motion, and even reached the open air 
tefore he was awake, and before the shock followed the noise. The earthquake of 1832, ap« 
leaied to have its centre in the sea, somewhat to the southward of Valparaiso. It was felt at 
3opiapoon the north, and Valdivia on the south, 800 miles apart, and throughout the whole range 
»f the Cordillera to Mendoza and Cordovs, which is 500 miles east of Valparaiso. A portion 
»f the coast which appeared by former convulsions to have been raised fifteen feet above the 
isual level of the sea, was now, sgain, raised three feet. The whole coast, for many miles, 
nay be said to have emerged from the sea. The bay of Quintero was destroyed by its bottom 
>eing raised four feet. 

Chili may be divided into Chili proper, (which is under the government of Santiago^) and 
ndian Chili, (which is still possessed by Indians.) The river Bio-bio has been considered as 
he line of demarcation. Chili proper, is divided into three great jurisdictions. The divi- 
(ion is a natural one, each differing in climate, resources, and capabilities. I. Coquimbo, 
n the north. II. Santiago, in the middle, ill. Conception, to the south. The jurisdiction 
>f Coquimbo, has the provinces of Copiapo and Coquimbo. Santiago contains Quillota, Aeon- 
Agua, Santiago, Melipilli, lUncagua, Colchagua, and Msule. In the jurisdiction of Conception* 
ire Chilian, Itata, Here, Puchaquay. 

Copiapo, though the largest province, has the smallest population ; the total being 10,000. 
rhe only inhabitants are those connectal with the mines. It is two hundred and fifty miles 
roni north to soath, and seventy-five from east^n west. The country is altogether hiUy, and 
lestitute of vegetation, except in a few valleys that conduct the melted snow. In this province, 
)f Coquimbo, run is an event of rare occurrence. And there is not a single stream deserving 
he name of n river, although several are laid down in the maps. With the exception of the 
immll rivers Copispo and Guasco, they are merely brooks, dry during the greatest part of the 
rear. Not only provisions are conveyed frbm a distance, but even water. In the northern 
>arts sre rich mines of. gold and silver, but, beyond the reach of man, and where no European 
ould exist. There are, also, very rich copper .mines,M^ut the expense of working them would 
xceed the proceeds. • The town of Copiapo is a small poor place, seated in the valley of the 
ivulet of Copiapo, 18 leagues from the little village of Copiapo, which is near the ses shore, 
iOt far from the anchorage of the bay. The village of Guasco is of very spiall extent. The 
oil -aitry around is the most desert that can be conceived ; even the Cactus is wanting. 

l^he province of Coquimbo extends from the river Guasco to the river Chuaps, 190 miles 
or^h and soutli, and 70 miles east and west. The Chuaca is the only stream that deserves the 
%vrme of a river, and that scarcely ; with little water, rapid descent, and stony bottom. The 
)w ns are Coquimbo and lUapel— rboth mining towns. Coquimbo is prettily situated, but small, 
nd 19 the residence of the inlendant. The harbour of Coquimbo, 12 miles from the town, is 
toVerably large bay, well sheltered, with secure anchorage, and depth of water sufficient for 
arge ships. The only trade is in copper and more precious metals. lUapel is of inconsiderable 
xtent, 8 leagues from the mouth of the Chuaps. The mines of this province have been the 
hemes of extravagant encomiums, and absurd anticipations; but the time is come, when their 
eal value can be estimated. The province is not likely to increase in wealth or population as 
he more southern and fruitful provinces are, and were it not for the miserable mining opera- 
ions carried on in them, Copiapo and Coquimbo would be a desert. 

On crossing the Chuapa and entering the middle jurisdiction, the soil becomes more fertile, 
luillota extends east and west 30 miles, and north and south 120. The only stream deserving 
he name of a river, is the Concon, which is called, also, by the names of the places it passes 
hrough. The principal towns of this province are, Valparaiso, Quillota, Potaca ; there are a 
lumber of villages. The harbours, Valparaiso, Quintero, Papueloa, Ue la Cigua, and Pichi- 
langue. Quillota is a town of conaiderable note, nearly 20 milea from the sea, on the aouthern 
ide of the river Concon, with a population of 8000. It has seven miserable churches, and as 
nany miserable convents. The houses arc ppor, low, and dirty. Petrorcais at a considerable 
listance from the ses, 100 miles from Quillota, and 135 from Valparaiso, with a population of 
100. The province of Aconcagua has vineyards yielding most luxuriant crops of excellent grapes 
od olives. It aurpasses the productiveness of any other district. The province of Santiago 
onsists of a considerable portion of table-land. The city of Santiago is one of the finest in 
ouih America, in structure, convenience, and healthiness, though it is inferior to Lima, and 
luenoa Ayres, in the elennce of its pubUc and private buildings. It is divided into sqnsres; 
he streets are 42 SpaniiA feet broad. The streets are paved with round stones and have a 
^tter in the middle, through which water is conducted from the river Mapocho. Most of the 
treets are paved on one side with wrouRht slabs of red porphyry. The south-east extremity 
>f the town is separated from the suburb of the Cagnadilla, by a grand highway, 150 feet wide. 
Vol. m.— Y y 
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been discovered on tho Andes, and Humboldt has observed in the same di^U 
whole hills of magnetic iron ore. The banks of rivers are covered with femigba 
sand ; but although the soil is impregnated with many different metals, vegetation^ 
pears in its utmost luxuriance. The mountain forests are full of loflj trees ; alia 
Ptonti. I fruits of Europe, and a great many aromatic shrubs grow in the valifj?. 

Chili, indeed, is the oaLf country in the new world where the culture of the grapr 
has completely succeecHd. But our knowledge of its vegetable and animal pro^of* 
tions is still very imperfect ; yet it is evident that they open up a wide field for 'h 
natural historian, and furnish many articles of great value in commerce. Wecauaft 
classify the odoriferous and other plants which Molina* has mentioned, nor ascertas 
if the Chili pine be precisely the same as a particular sort in Kurope ; much lessor 
we determine the real difl^erence between the cedars of the Andes and those •■! 
Lebanon. t The accounts given by many travellers concerning the prodigious gro?if 
of the forests in these mountains seem to be exaggerated. The missionaries tell u' 
that a single tree afforded a sufficient quantity of wood for a chapel sixty feet \i 
length; beams, laths, doors, windows, and two confessionals. were made from fi 
venerable trunk. The JVfyr/tw htma and maxima are forty feet in height, and ti» 
olive tree about nine feet in circumference. The grass in some places is so l^^i 
that the cattle are concealed among the pastures. The apples are remarkable f* 
their great size, and of fourteen diflferent kinds of peaches, one sort weighs at-v' 
sixteen ounces. J Many shrubs and plants are useful in dying ; the Rnbia M'^"- 
yields a bright red, and the Eupalorium Chilense a rich yellow. A different shades 
the same colour is obtained from the Sanlolina, and a black die is extracted from 't 
root of the Paula lincloHa^ ^en. nor. 

AniniaU. | Molina takes notice of thirty-six different species of quadrupeds \^^' 
genous to Chili ; but many of them are little known. The Castor hmd4>brm t'f' 
quents the banks of lakes and rivers, but does not build its habitation after the ic^ 
ner of the common beaver ; the fur of this ahimal is much prized. The Mw c^^^ 

But it 19 lamentable to see the disgusting filthiness of the people, as it is iropossibla to i^ '^ 
outermost, or even cross streets in the centre of the town, withoat meeting the most onens 
exhibitions. Tlic houses are generally very larg^. Since the revolution, an entire new nee 
•hop-keepers has risen; their numbers are daily increasing, and the shops better fitteU up- 

Valparaiso is seated at the foot of a mountainous range, which forms a scroi-circu/ar • 
open to the north. It may be said to consist of but one street, and that built on one *'"*^ 
It is the central depot of Chili, where supplies can alone be procured by ships, and w» ^ 
provisions are obtained for Peru. This induces vessels of all nations to anchor here, ^''^^^^' . 
to it a trade of considerable importance. But Conception will eventually become the - 
port, in preference to Valparaiso, as it oifers greater advantages, and cheaper ^^PP*!^^ ^ 
population has been greatly exaggerated. It cannot contain above 5, or at most, ^» ,P ^-jji 
and certainly not more than 400 Englishmen, ipcludingmasters, supercargoes, and ''*7*^ tI^ ^ 
Far the greater portion are sailors, and persons in the lowest sphere of life. The sa 
education is at the lowest ebb. 

The provinc€9 of ChiU may be eitintated 09 foUow^ .* 



Copiapo 

Coquimbb 

Quillota 

Aconcagua 

Santiago 

MelipilU 

nancagua 

Colchagua 

Maule 

Chilian - 

lUta 

Rere 

Fuchacal 

Total • 



Sqmrc MUet. 
18,750 

13,300 
4,600 
4,400 
3,830 
850 
3,830 
4,400 
3,750 
2,200 
1,800 
3,250 
2,000 



Population. 
10,000 
20,000 
40,000 
60,000 
90,000 
20,000 
70,000 
80,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 



* Molina's Natural History of Chili, pauim. 
^ Bonnycaatle, vol. ii, p. 246. 
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s not unlike the ground mouse, but its ears are rounder, and its hair is grey. The 
^kitudla Of Mualaniger is covered with a fine ash-coloured wool of a sufficient 
ength for spinning. The Mus nundinus^ and ChiUan squirrel, are two other animals 
leculiar to the counti^ 

Copiapo is boundejon the east by the Andes, on the west by the Great 
)cean, on the south by Goquimbo, and on the north by the deserts of 
itacama. It is about a hundred leagues in extent from north to south, and is famed 
or its copper, fossil salt, sulphur, and lapis lazuli. Copiapo, the capital of the dis-* 
rict, is an inconsiderable town, about twelve leagues from the sea ; its population is 
ess than 12,000 souls. Goquimbo, sometimes called La Serena, is the chief town 
n a partido of the same name ; the streets are shaded with myrtle trees, and arranged 
o as to form squares ; a garden, well stored with fruit trees, is attached to every 
louse. ' 

The land in the neighbourhood of Goquimbo and Guasco is impregnated with me- 
allic substances. The copper is valuable, and of thp best quality ; 10,000 hundred 
^'eights were annually exported to Spain, and 30,000 to Lima. The province of 
^uillota is about twenty-five leagues from north to south, and nearly twenty-one from 
ast to west. The capital, St. Martin de la Concha, or Quillota, is built upon a fer- 
lie valley on the banks of the Aconcagua ; but the flourishing city of Valparaiso has 
•f late years attracted most of the settlers. It stands on the base and side of a steep 
lill, and is inconveniently situated for building. Trading vessels from Lima take in 
heir cargo at Valparaiso, which consists, for the most part, of wheat, tallow, leather, 
'ordage, and dried fruits ; the inhabitants receive in exchange tobacco, sugar, and 
ipirits. The harbour is much exposed to the north wind, but the ships make generally 
hrcc voyages during the summer, or from the month of November to June. 

Santiago, the capital <>f Chili, was founded in the year 1541, by Pedro de Valdivia. 
!t was originally called Nueva £stremadura, its streets are wide and well paved, its 
gardens are watered by canals, and the principal square is adorned with a fine foun- 
ain. The town is bounded on one side by a hill, and on the other by a large plain, 
fhe palace, the court of royal audience, the town-hall, the prison, and the cathedral, 
irc the most remarkable public buildings. The last edifice was planned and begun 
»y two Englishmen, the mint is the work of a Roman architect. The governor and 
he primate of Chili resided at Santiago. The extensive diocese, of which it is the 
ibief town, was erected by Paul IV. in the year 1561. As the capital is the centre 
)f all the internal traffic of the country, it is well stored with every sort of merchan- 
ii.sc, and there are more shops in it than in any other city of Chili. Its population 



Jutetion 
inhabit, 
ants. 



ind commerce increased rapidly ; the former, before the late revolution, 
vas said to be more than 50,000 souls. The inhabitants are gay and 
hospitable, and in these qualities excel their countrymen in the old world. Music and 
lancing are there, as well as in most other places of Spanish America, the favourite 
iTnusements of the people. 

Petrorca, renowned for its gold nrines,* lies eastward of Santiago ; like those of 
Peru, they are situated in the region of perpetual snow. The ore on the mountaia 
>rUpsallata is so valuable that a quintal of it is generally sold for sixty Spanish marks. 

Taica is the chief town in the partido of Maule, a district abounding in wine, corn, 
ind cattle. The capital is built near two hills, many amethysts are found on the one, 
md the otlicr consists of a particular sand or cement called talg. There are gold 
n^inos in the fertile province of Puchacay, a country in which agriculture repays 
ftlmndantiy the labours of the husbandmen, the ear of com of\cn contains more than 
sixty grains, and the vine bears in the same proportion. The meadows are covered 
with herds : in the year 1797, fat oxen wore sold for four crowns, and the price of a 
sheep was less than a dollar.! Conception, or Ponco, was founded by Valdivia, and 
destroyed in 1751 by an earthquake. The inhabitants then chose a place for their 
town in the beautiful valley of Mocha at a league's distance from the former site ; 
it has since that time been called Mocha, or New Conception. The population is 

• Ulloa, Wonlc viii. chap. 9. 

t Voyage de la Perouse , t. ii. p. 60, See FcuilHe, 1. 1. p. 31?, find t ii. p. 345. 
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auppoaedto exceed 12»000 toub. The conregidor of the lovn cowmbM&b 
troops on the Auracaxuan frontier. The place is chiefly of importanee from item' 
nity to Conception Bay, one of the beat in Spanish America. The foitresseiif 
Araucos and Tucapel were erected to check the incursions of Indians now redund 
to a state of subjection. There is a good harbour in the town 9f Yaldivia, and pieotr 
of timber in the adjacent country. The archipelago of Chonos or Chilo^, cooastioe 
of forty-seven islands, is situated •on a gulf near the southern extremity of ChiL 
Thirty-two of them were colonized by Spaniards and Indians, the rest are unbhi- 
bited. Isla Grande, or Chilo^, is the most considerable in the group, its nane fau 
been given to the whole archipelago. It is well wooded, and produces as md 
com as is sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. The sea port of Ss 
Carlos de Charcao, and the town of San Juan de Castro, are the most remaikablc 
places in the island. The whole population bf Chilo^ amounts to 25,000 Boulfl,ao^ 
the language spoken by the islanders, differs in some respects from that of the colo- 
nists on the mainland. The climate is not unwholesome, but the country is «bject(0 
earthquakes. A very dreadful one took place in the year 1 737 ; the Guaytecas, a groo; 
of islands to the south, were covered with ashes, which destroyed almost every sn*- 
of vegetation for a period of thirteen years.* The two islands of Juan FemaDttf 
are 110 leagues from the coast of Chili ; the largest was discovered in 1563, by a 
Spaniard, who gave it his own name ; since that time, it was so much pniwd In 
early navigators, that it has been thought an earthly paradise. It is not more than 
four leagues in length from east to west ; the country in general is mountainous, bui 
interspersed with woods and fertile valleys. Its chief advantage arises from its betog i 
good resting place for ships. Many English navigators touched there in their voyages 
round the world. It has been occupied for more than fif\y years by Spanish settles 
who have erected a battery, and built a town on the island.f ' The name of Mas^* 
tierra, or near the land, has been given to the largest, the other is generally ealit!^ 
Mas-afuero, or the more remote. The Isla de Cabros is an uninhabited rock al oo 
great distance from the south-western extremity of Juan Fernandes. The cedtf 
and sandal trees grow on these islands. Two persons, whose romantic adveotufe: 

Save rise to .the novel of Robinson Crusoe, resided on one of them. Aleian^ 
elkirk, a Scotsman, being left by his fellow sailors, lived there for four or five yean, 
and obtained a scanty subsistence by hunting ; the other, a Mosquito Indian, t» 
abandoned by a party of Buccaneers. 

iTwcm cu&, Cuyo, formerly a Chiliaii province, is separated from the rest of tk 
•r Cuyo. country by the Andes, and for that reason sometimes called Tramoniof(^' 

It is bounded on the north by Tucuman, on the east by the deserts of Buenos Kv^ 
and on the south by Patagonia. That part of the Andes which divides it from Cbil 
is exposed to violent and frequent storms. The climate of Cuyo is variable; oo tbc 
high grounds, the winter is intensely cold, and the plains are scorched by the stn^- 
mer's heat The country, for want of moisture, is barren; in the neighbourhood ot 
rivers or even of canals, it is verdant and fruitful. The eastern part consists of fe^ 
tile plains, unlike those of the Oronoko, or La Plata, they are covered with lofty tiees* 
A remarkable species of th^ cocoa palm is not uncommon in the valleys; its leares 
resemble the aloes, and the .centre of its trunk is so soil, that the inhabitants use it 
for making cloth, which, if it be not very fine, is at least strong and flexible. It & 
only lately that the gold and silver mines in the north of Cuyo have been worked* 
Lead, sulphur, coal, and gypsum are found on the mountains, and sak is easily ^^'^ 
tained from the lakes and marshes. The hills near St Juan de la Frontera are com- 
posed of white marble; the people use it for making lime or building bridges across 
the canals that irrigate their fields. The wealth of the district depends cbi^y 0° ^\ 
of the surrounding countries, and it must be greatly increased if ever the trade ot 
China or the east extends to the southern or western shores of America. TAea^ 
the capital of Cuyo, is a flourishing city, and its population is JOipidly increafliDg* 
I The province of Tucuman,| a country little frequented, and coose- 



• Yujero Univeml, xr. p. 366. 

t Relation de M. Hom» Annates das Voyages, xvi. p. 169. 

t See note, p. 365, under head of Boenoi Ayres, for Mendosa, Coidova, &c.-*i^. ^ 
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[Qentty not very accurately known, Kea to the north-east of Cuyo. Branches of the 
Uides traverse it on the north, the rest of the district is one immense plain. Many 
tvers in Tucuman are changlbd into large sheets of water, from which they never 
ssue. The Rio Salado falls into £1 Mon Chiqueto and the Rio Dolce, after a cqurse 
)f two hundred leagues, unites with the Salado, and is lost along with it. These 
akes, occasioned by the inundations of rivers, are not very deep. The land in many 
>laces is impregnated with fossil salt, and the water of every pool or river in that part 
>f the country is brackish anfi disagreeable to the taste. The cattle devour eagerly 
he salt on the herbage; it is indeed necessary to their existence, for they perish if 
ieprived of it for a short time. Saltpetre may be collected on the plains; the ground 
IS frequently whitened with it aAer a shower. Although there is hardly any transition 
from winter to summer, the climate has been considered healthy and salubrious. The 
districts watered by rivers afford rich pasture, and are generally covered with sheep 
uid oxen. Of the wild animals, the deer and different sorts of game are the most 
common. The soil is well adapted for the culture of mEuze, cotton, or indigo. 
Swarms of wild bees frequent the forests between the Dolce and Salado, and the 
aramoa weaves on the trees its beautiful net-work of silver-coloured silk.* Mr. Helm 
states that there are in Tucuman two mines of gold, as many of copper and lead, one 
of silver, and another of rock salt. The Quebracho tree, so called from its excessive 
hardness, grows in the vicinity of San Miguel; the axe is sometimes broken before 
the tree can be cut asunder. The commerce of Tucuman consists of corn, wine, ^ 
and cattle. It is computed that ^0,000 mules are fattened every year on the valley 
of Lerma, previous to their being exposed for sale at the great annual fair. The prin- 
cipal towns of the province are San Felipe or Salta; its inhabitants, and especially 
the lower orders, are often afflicted with a species of leprosy, and the women are dis- 
figured by goitres at an' early age; Jujui, built near a volcano that emits clouds of 
dense air, and a great quantity of dust ;t Cordova, the residence of a bishop, and the 
finest city in the country. The university of the Jesuits at that place was considered 
tt good seminary of education. A few villages, >4cattered over the wide plains of 
Tucuman, have been sometimes dignified with the name of towns. . London was 
founded in 1655, to commemorate the marriage of Mary, queen of England, with 
Philip the Second of Spain. We may form a tolerably correct notion of these towns 
from the letters of Cattaneo a Jesuit. The following is an extract from one of them : 
*^ The Provincial-general set out with his secretary to visit the different settlements 
io Tucuman, on their way to Rioja, a town about two hundred leagues north-east of 
Cordova, they had to travel along a road as solitary as it was difficult of access. 
Their progress was slow, for the path was surrounded by precipices. About the 
twentieth day of their journey, the secretary, who had gone before his companions, 
fell asleep under the shade of a tree. The muleteer came up to him, and remarked 
that a person of his condition ought not to sleep in a street The secretary, asto- 
nished at such a rebuke, replied that he had travelled three weeks and had long since 
despaired of ever seeing Rioja. . Tou are now there, rejoined the muleteer, this is the 
market placb, and the convent is behmd the trees." The inhabitants of Tucuman, 
free from the cares and disquietude of great towns, enjoy the blessings of a countiy 
life. Their groves resound to the music of dancing; the shepherds and shepherdesses 
sing to the accompaniment of a rustic guitar, alternate strains ruder, but not unlike 
those of Theocritus or Yirgil; even the Christian names of the people are pastoral, 
vid^remind the traveller of old Arcadia.]: 

PiiagqaTor 



I 



Aspect of dw 



The country watered by the Plata has been generally called Paraguay, 
although to speak correctly, that name should be confined to a single 
province. 

It has already been remarked that the valleys in the province of Chaco 
and the districts westward <^the Great River, are impregnated with salt 
and nitre. These plains are sometimes overwhelmed by moving sands, or rendered 

* Viajero Uidvers^ u. p. 136—139. f Idem, ibid. 139. 

I For instaacey Nemeno, Gorgonk)^ Spiridion, Kanria, Hitdesciada, &c. ReornnbacMn d^ 
^ ooWnias orientiaes de la Plats* <eo. Addieoed to Ctiaxies the !▼« of Spain. 
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unwholesome by marshes, into which the rivere flow for want of a sufficient dediriif 
to carry them to the ocean. But the face of nature is very different on the easten 
banks of the Plata. Hills extend from that river to th^ Uraguay, which flows dofs 
stceg and lofly mountains before it reaches the sea. On the one side the whole 
country is of the primitive, and on the other of the alluvial formation. The lapid Ur* 
guay, shaded by thick forests, becomes very broad near its mouth, and surpasses io 
magnitude the Rhine or the Elbe; even at four hundred miles up the river, the dis- 
tance from one bank to another is more than a league. It is navigable till withio 
seventy leagues of the sea, or as far as Salto Chico ; the rest of its course is broken bj 
torrents. 

The country near Buenos Ayres is fertile, but ill supplied with wood; itssandr 
soil is mixed with a rich black mould. The pampas extend to the south, and the 
view is bounded by these deserts. A stunted shrub, or even a tuft of marine pktotSt 
is seldom seen by the weary traveller. The great increase of Europeao 
horses and oxen, both in a wild and domestic state, is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the natural history of these countriesi. M. D'Azara, who has minuteij 
examined this subject, states that horses and oxen were imported from the year 1530 
to the year 1550. Many of the horses are now wild, and ten thousand of them are 
sometimes seen in a single herd. The greater number are of a dark sorrel colouif 
they are easily broken, and not inferior to the common horse. The oxen in the pro- 
vince of Chiquito and the plains of Monte Video are as useful to the colonists, as tb 
rein deer or camel to the Laplanders or Arabs ; they not only afford them nouri&l^ 
ment, but their hides are an important article in trade ; cups and spoons are made ot 
the horns, and the leather is converted into pitchers, matrasses, and cloaks; candle^!, 
soap, and a particular sort of oil, are obtained from the tallow. The cattle in Moote 
Video are larger than those in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, which are suppo^^ 
to be the largest in Spain. One breed is remarkable for its small head and thick hair. 
The chiros is another variety, so called from its erect and conical horns. The ^^^ 
herds of oxen may be easily tamed^ it is probable that they might be a source ofncbei 
in the hands of a more industrious people. But the inconsiderate avarice of bant- 
ers has incited them to destroy immense numbers of these animals. From the Falk- 
land islands to the 27th degree of south latitude, the cattle seldom frequent the fxir- 
reros, or saline and nitrous lands; the waters and pastures of the countiy contain per- 
haps a sufficient quantity of salt. Nearer the equator, they thrive only in the vicinity 
of these lands. The bm^erosy says D'Azara, are necessary for their existence. 

Eastern Paraguay and a great portion of Brazil confirm the tnith pi 
his remark. Chacos is almost wholly occupied by Indian tribes, and all 
of them are still in a savage state. Some change both their country and namey ^ 
order to conceal themselves more effectually from their enemies. The Lules^ whose 
language is said to be different from most of the American dialects, have done so more 
than once. 

The Guaicuras, the most warlike of these Indians,- are nearly extinct. Their d^ 
• population is the effect of their barbarous habits ; it is not uncommon for parents to 
destroy their children.* A like custom prevails among the Lenguas* The Gtumoi 
are the least savage of these Indians, yet they have hardly any notion of religion, tli? 
women are devoid of humanity, they have been known to bury their own children 
alive. t The Enimagas and Guenhises accompany each other in their emigration?; 
the JVIbyfl*, who are generally at war with them, live by agriculture, and force thejf 
AMponcfl. I slaves to cultivate the ground. But of all these tribes the Abip(ffif9^^ 
the most renowned, their number amounted formerly to five or six thousand soul?. 
they inhabited Yapizlaga, a country on the banks of the Plata, J between the 28th and 
30th degrees of latitude. They surpassed other savages in subduing the wild bors*» 
and in the use of the bow. Their warlike spirit proved formidable to the Spfr 
niards, and the labours of the missionaries amongst them were attended wih ii«w 
success. Defeated in several battles, the Abipones were at last reduced to seek 

• n'Azara, Voyajje au Paraguay, ii. 146 — 147. ' t Itlcm, ibid, page 92. 
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for protection from the settlers. Since that period they have ^adually decayed. 
The features of the men are regular; the women are nearly as fair as those of Spain. 

Paraguay derives its name from the Payaguas, a treacherous and 
deceitful people that subsist by ^hing. It was believed that they wor- 
shipped the moon, but D'Azara denies that they had any religious creed 
however, to the custom of neighbouring savages, they covered their burying places, 
and preserved, with superstitious care, whatever was leA by the dead.^ The Por- 
tuguese having passed the frontiers fixed by several treaties, not ohly invaded the 
territory of the Payaguas, but established the military station of New Coymbra on 
the right bank of the river. The conquest of Spanish Paraguay might have been 
facilitated from the advantages which such a position afforded them/f 

There is no reason to believe that the mines of Brazil extend as far | Minei. 
as Paraguay. In the manuscript dedicated to the king of Spain, which has been 
already quoted, no notice is taken of any gold mines in the country, although men- 
tion is made of an inconsiderable one near the Uraguay, and this fact gives addi- 
tional weight to the statements of the Jesuits.^ Paraguay produces the famous 
Brazilian tree, but it is much more common in the beautiful country from which it 
derives its name. The cotton plant is seen throughout the province, and the sugar 
cane grows without culture in the marshy grounds. Dragons-blood, cinchona, nUx 
vomica, and vanilla, are the common productions of the country. The pomegranate, 
the peach, the fig, the orange tree, and a variety of palms, flourish in rich luxuriance. 
The leaves of a species of ilex are made into the matte or Paraguay tea so much 
used in Soutfi America. The most extensive plantations are near New Yillarica and 
the mountains of Maracayu. If' the labourers be deprived of that western tea, they 
refuse to work the mines. The quantity sold every year in Peru, Ghih, iand Buenoa 
Ayres is worth more than two millions of dollars. Paraguay tea is more used in 
these countries than Chinese in England; the twigs are put in with the leaves, and it 
is taken through a silver or glass tube. 

D' Azara takes notice of three different kinds of simiae, the miriquoina^ | Aninuib. 
the eayj and the caraya. The last' sort is the most common; from sun-rise to sun^ 
set the woods re-echo its hoarse and dismal cries. The large armadillo burrows in 
the forests, and a smaller ispecies haunts the plains. Gtiazau, which is said to be 
like our word gazelle, is a general name for four kinds of wild deer, different from any 
in the old ^orld. The jaguar ^ the Felts pardalis, and the ervoy are species of the 
tiger cat, that have been only seen in America. 

There is no considerable town in the province of Paraguay, the capi- | Towa«, 
tal, Asuncion or Neuska Senora de la A-suncion, was at first a small fort built on an 
angle made by the eastern bank of the Paraguay, about eighteen miles from the first 
mouth of the Pllcomayo. It became in time the chief town of the diocese ; its 
streets are ill built and inconvenient from their many windings. The population 
consisted formerly of about two thousand Spanish colonists, and several thousand 
Mestizoes and Indians. The climate is temperate^ and the adjacent country rich 
and fertile ; throughout the year many of the trees are either in foliage or loaded 
with fruit. The tradihg boats from Buenos Ayres to Asuncion take two or three 
months to aseend the Plata. The only difficulty in saiUng up that river proceeds 
from the force of the descending current, for the passage is made more easy by the 
prevailing south winds. The other towns in Paraguay, with the exception of Guni« 
guaty and Neembuco, are unworthy of notice. The population of the first amounted, 
some years ago, to 2250 inhabitants, and that of the latter to 1800 souls. The pa- 
rishes consist for the most part of country houses, a few of which are situated in 
the vicinity of a church or chapel, and the rest removed at a great distance from 
each other. The Indians dwelt in hovlBls, but the Jesuits built villages for such as 
were converted. It appears from an ofHcial report, that in the year 1804, the popu- 
lation af the whole province was less than a hundred thousand souls. The countries 

• D'Azara, Voyage au Paraguay, ii. 119—149. 

t Keorganisacion de \$b Colonias, &c. 

^ Muratori. Murator Missions du Paraguay* p. 275. 
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y,fy,,„^^ I eastward of the Parana were divided into three proTinces; the b^m 
dM unfwf. I the government of Corientes and the missions between the Puna ol 
Uraguay; the second, Uraguay, between that river and the Rio Negro; uidtk 
third, Monte*Yideo, between Rio Negro and the ocean. But all these diviaooisR 
commonly supposed to form a part of Paraguay. The vegetable productions d 
these provinces are very valuable; the sugarcane grows in abundance; ike vood 
of some trees is well adapted for building ships, others are used for dying; thecouQ- 
try produces hnt, cotton, and the most useful plants of Brazil. The popuktionlas 
been calculated at forty thousand Spanish colonists, sixty thousand conquer^ lo- 
nftOn^tObm, | dians, and several thousand savages. The Guaranis extended their set- 
tlements to these remote regions. The Cbarruas, a very warlike tribe, defeotie^ 
with much bravery the banks of the Plata against the inroads of European invaden. 
The natives are sUent, iporose, and ignorant of dancing, an amusement eo comn«D 
among the American savages. There are several guttural words in their langug^) 
which our alphabet cannot express. 

Tbwm. I Monte Video derives its name from a mountain near the city. Tlte 

town is completely enclosed, with fortifications, and situated on the Plata, at twisty 
l^gues from its mouth. The harbour, .though exposed to the north-east winds, is 
the best on that river. The streets are not paved, and the inhabitants are ill sujfN 
with spring water. The population, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles, and iDdiutft 
amounts to fifteen or twenty thousand souls ; but a great many of the inhabituts 
reside in the suburbs and vicinity of the town. Maldonado, a place of some inipof- 
tance in this province, is built on the same side of the Plata as Monte Video; it» 
harbour is large and spacious, and trading vessels pass from it to Buenos Ajr^* 
lOuhNuar the I The Jesuits sent their missionaries to these provinces. Some have coo- 
****** J sidered such institutions as the germs of a future empire, and establBl^ 

ments, the unsuccessful results of which, religion and humanity must ever deplore, 
have been embellished by zeal or degraded by envy. These enlightened and judicictE 
monks, in their endeavours to civilize the Indians, did not confine themselves io tbe 
epread of the gospel. But it must be confessed that they used their temporal adfia* 
tages with the utmost moderation and prudence. 

The formation of these colonies along the banks of the Parana and Uragnayt ^ 
been attributed to the hardships which the Indians suffered fi'om the t3rranDy of tw 
Portuguese. Every plantation was governed by two Jesuits; a curate was pM 
at the head of the secular administration, and it frequently happened that he coqh 
not speak the language of the Indians. The vice curate, or companion, was a subor- 
dinate officer, to whose care the conversation and spiritual improvement of the natr^ 
were committed. Their only laws were the gospel and the will of the Jesuits. ^ 
magistrates chosen from the Indians were so many instruments in the hands of i 
curate; they had no authority in criminal cases. The natives of both sexes w^^ 
obliged to labour for the welfare of the community, and no individual enjoyed tbe 
right of property. The curate, as guardian of the public treasure, managed the pro- 
duce of a colony's industry, and it was his duty to clothe and maintain every p^^ 
in the state. No distinction of rank was known among these Indians ; their govern- 
ment might be regarded as a transition from barbarism to progressive civilization' 
is true that the Indian had no excitement to emulation, for the industrious and t^^ 
indolent had the same fare and the same enjoyments ; but the sway of the 0>o^ 
was admirably adapted for these ignorant and fierce tribes ; at all events the In^^ 
lived happily under it, and were treated as children incapable of governing thems^'^'^' 
savages accustomed to rapine and bloodshed, or to live as the slaves of Ae Sp^^'*^' 
ConpbintB regarded the Jesuits as their fathers and benefactors. Such a ^^^ 
SSuhS! ** to t^cir masters was the chief cause of the haired against that w^ 
Father Aguilar complains, in his apology for his conduct, that Spanish officers ^ ^ 
the Indians not only to submit to the King of Spain, but to the Spaniards t^^'" Lv 
and even to their domestics and slaves. The poor Indian was thus forced to o_ ^^ 
the caprices of a task-master and a negro, or was punished for having rebelled <^' 
^'18 conquerors. The natives were baptized ; -they learnt the decslogue, and > : . 

ym of prayer; this was the commeacomcnt of that spiritual instruction, to ^^ 
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[he cautious priests Itmiled their first efforts. The Indians wove the cloth which 
ihey wore. Thcj were instructed in the mechanical arts, by Jesuits who came from 
Kuropc for that purpose. The men went barefoot, and the women's garment con- 
nsted of a single shift without sleeves, the climate rendered a warmer dress super- 
hious. The curates employed the moderate profits arising from agriculture, in 
)urchasing instruments, utensils, and arms. The neo{>hyte8 carried into coimneraeor 
he Spanish settlements, hides, cloth, tc^bacco, and Paraguay tea. These *^''««*^ 
trticics were dehvered over to a procurator-general of the missionaries, who sold or 
exchanged them to the best advantage. This person was obliged to give an exact 
iccount of all his transactions, and, afler deducting a very small sum as a compen- 
sation for his trouble, to employ the remaindeV- in the most profitable manner for the 
ndians. The natives converted by the missionaries were free, and placed under the 
irotection of the King of Spain; every man paid willingly to thfe monarch the annual 
ribute of a dollar, as an acknowledgment of his dependence. They were not only 
obliged to join the Spanish* standard in the event of a war, but to arm theniselycs at 
licir own expctiso, and to contribute their assistanea in erecting fortifications. Their 
crviccs in the war against the Portuguese are well known. But the Catholic despots 
1 Europe, regardless of the most sacred conventions, felt little remorse in treating 
bcir American subjects in tk manner unexampled in the annals of nations. About 
lie year 1757, a part of their territory was ceded by Spain to the King of Portugal, 
d exchange for Santo^Sacramcnto. The Jesuits wef e unwilling' to accede to this 
reaty, or allow themselves to b6 transferred from one nation to another,' without 
licir own consent. — The Indians had indeed recourse to arms, but they were easily 
epulscd and defeated with great slaughter. The wealuicss of their resistance proved 
uiHciently that dilference of opinion existed among their chiefs. The kximiUhw tif 
TcHuita were driven out of America in the year 1767, and thohr neophytes ***® Je«iito. 
^ere placed on an equality with the rest of the native tribes. Since the expulsion 
>f the order, -other monks have been less eager in the cause of conversion, and the 
ndians have suffered increased hardships. Merchants and military commanders 
ave begun anew their rigorous exactions. It is stated in a ministerial report,* 
ddrcssed to his Catholic Majesty by an enemy of the Jestiits, that thirty villagei^, 
funded by them, contained, according to the most accurate census, 82,066 inhabi- 
ants in the year 1774. At the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits, their population 
xcecded 92^000 souls, but within these few years it has ^been reduced to less than 
he half of that number. The Portuguese, who were formerly confined within their 
»wn limits, have seized upon seven of these villages ; and, to check their invasions, 
t has been found necessary to re-establish the military regulations of the Jesuits. 
The inference derived from this statement is obvious ; if the Indians have made any 
•rogresa in civihzation since the year 1767, if they enjoy any privileges, if- a few 
iidividuals amongst them clothe themselves afler the. Spanish fashion, or if in certain 
listricts they can acquire property, we observe only in these detached instances, 
omo effects of that excellent institution which a tyrannical and blind policy has 
•eon unable to destroy. 

Santa Fe and the capital of the whole yiceroyalty were the principal I Bnrnos 
owns in the government of Buenos Ayres,*according to its former limits. | ^^'^' 
The metropolis was the residence of a viceroy and a bishop ; it was also the seat of 
. royal audience, and several other public institutions, f 

* Reorffanlsacion de las Indias, etc. MS. 

t I'wo late English travellers. Head and Miers, have published some particulars with respect 
u Uuenos AyreS and Chiji» to which tlie reader would do well to refer. It appears that the 
iiining associations of Enj^Und are likely to be liiuch disappointed in their expectations of 
»rolit in these regions, and will probably abandon their undertakings. 

In Buenos Ay res the walla, of the houses are so damp that it is cheerless to eilter them ; and 
ugrar and all deliquescent salte are found nearly dissolved. But this dampness does not appeiar 
be unhealthy. Travellers and the inhabitants do not complain of rheumatism or cold». The 
^ater is extremely impure, scarce, and expensive. The town badly pave^ and dirty. The 
luors paved With bricks, cracked, and in holes ; and the roofs without ceifing. The families 
lave no idea of warming themselves but by a fire of charcoal. Although meat is af a k)W 
>rice, the articles with which it is dreflscd are dear, Bttd make fiving expeaatve. Buenos Ay re 
Vol. Ill — Z z 
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Buenos Ayres was founded in- 1536, by Don Pedro de Mendoza, who gsve iite 
name on account of the salubrity of its climate. It is built in the middle of a pbi| 

is bftdly sitiuted, and the provinces of Rio de Is PIsts are without s'hsrbour. Wlien aac^hfr 
position is fixed upon, the town of Buenos Ayres will lose its importance. The forest pbinor 
pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 900 miles in breadth, and. divided into rrgicKws 
of different climate and produce. On leaving Bu^enos Ayres, the first region ts covered! for 
180 miles, with clover and thistles; the second region (480 miles) produces long i^rass, wiihr.at 
1 weed } and the third, reaching the base of the Cordilleras, is a grove of low trees and shrubs, 
in which such beautiful order is observed, that one may gallop between them in every dinx- 
tion. I'he two last have nearly the same appearance throughout the year. The t rees i»i 
shrubs are evergreens, and the grass only changes trom green, to brown. The fiist i^oa 
varies with the four seasons. In winter the leaves of the thistles are luxuriant, and the vLlc 
surface has the appearance of a turnip field. The clover is also rich and strong, and the vild 
cattle are grazing at full liberty. In spring the clover has vanished, and the leaves of tk 
thistles are extended. In a month the whole region becomes a wood of thistles, ten ordcfn 
feet high, in full blobro. Tlve stems of the thistles are so close and strong, that, indepenaeiii 
of the prickles, they form an impenetrable barrier, which has arisen so suddenly, that ao L- 
vading army might be imprisoned by them. Before summer is over the thistles are dead, aovl u<£ 
violence of the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they rapidly decom- 
pose, and the clover again quickly appears. If millions of inhabitants could be suddenly pbceJ 
on these pampas they would have nothing to do but drive out their cattle to graze* and vkii- 
out preparation plough what ground they pleased. But they can hardly he said to be peopki 
Between the few settled inhabitants or gauchos, and the roving Indians who inhabit the south 
part of the pampas, a cruel exterminating war is carried on. The Indians, always on horse- 
back, are, however, incapable of acting on foot, and are easily repulsed. The climate of lii: 
pampas is subject to great difference of temperature, though the gradual changes are vm 
regular. The winter is as cold as an English November. The summer is very oppressivctv 
hot. But the whole pampas enjoy an atmosphere as beautiful and salubrious as the <nost heal: >iy 
parts of Greece and Italy, without the malaria. The south-west wind or pampero, genenieii 
by the Andes, rushes over the plains with a violence which it is almost impossible to with^taiki: 
but they make tlie weather afterwards particularly healthy and agreeable. The country ha^ir.; 
been settled only with a view to mining operations, the settlements and towns are placed la 
the most impracticable situations, and scattered 5 and 700 miles from each other^andare wholij 
inapplicable to the system which should now he adopted. On the great pampas there arc. 
besides Buenos Ayres, four towns :. San Louis, near the centre ; Mendoza, near the foot of tJe 
Cordilleras (both these are in tlie road from Buenos Ayres to Chili) ; Cordova, at the foot <s 
a range of northern mountains of the same name ; and Santa F^, on the borders of the river 
Parana. I'here is also San Juan, about 200 miles northward of Mendoza. The provinces are 
all jealous of each other. 

The policy of the town of Buenos Ayres is to break the power of the monks and pricbls, 
who have still great influence in the distant provinces. Most of the convents have been sup- 
pressed, and the general wish of almost all parties is to suppress the remainder. OccasionaJly 
an old mendicant triar is seen, but his emaciated cheek and sunken eye show that his influence 
is gone. The number of the gauchos (inhabitants of the country) is very small, and the settle- 
rocnts at great distances from each other. Many of them are descended from the best £unilies 
in Spain : they possess godd manners, and often very noble sentiments. They invariably uke 
off their hats on entering a room, and have a dignity very remarkable. Their huts generally 
consist of one room, in which all the family live, boys, girls, men, women, and children, iJi 
huddled together, and this abode is filled with fleas and bogs as la^e as beetle^ so that the 
whole family, to avoid them, sleep on the ground in front of their dwelling. The food of the 
people is little else than beef and water, and the water not always g^od or eaaily procuretl 
The skeletons of horses' heads are used in the^e parts for stools, and all the domestic arrange- 
ments ar^ miserable in the extreme. The boys, before they can walk, are entrusted with long 
knives, and from the age of four years are accustomed to ride, which of course they learn to 
great perfection, though still vastly surpassed by the Pampas Indians in the dexterous manage- 
nient of the horse, who, from constant riding, are rendered almost unable .to walk. The 
Gaucho is often estimable, and always hospitable. The women have literally notliing to do^ 
and seldom walk or ride. They all have families, whether married or not. It is common, also, 
for the priests to have families, and they acknowledge them without hesitation. 

There are two ways of travelling across the Pampas, in carriages or on horseback. The 
carriages are heavy, and slung on hide ropes, which make them easy enough. All the wood 
work, even the spokes and fellies of the wheels, are bound witli hide, which is first wet, and 
by drying shrinks, so as to bind very tightly whatever it covers. The hide on the rims of the 
wheels stands the travellins^ wonderfully. The horses are harnessed by the saddle, and with 
one traoe, which is fastened or loosened in an instant ; and each horse may be detached with- 
out stopping the carriage. The horses, both in the csrriage and under the.saddle, are kept in 
a |ftHop, snd travelling is very expcdiUous. Mr. II. galloped 153 miles in fourteen hoora and 
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on the south aide of the riter Plata, about seventy leagues from its mouth. The town 
is fortified, its streets are broad and well paved, but the harbour is much exposed to 
the wind, and the river near it is full of rocks and shallows. For that reason 
large vessels unload at three leagues from the port, and then sail for the bay of 
Barragan, and wait for freights. Their cargoes are put into lighter vessels, that 
enter the city by Buenos Ayres river, which is more easily navigated and better 
adapted for the unloading of goods. It happens sometimes that the waters of that 
small river do not reach a certain level, and on these occasions no vessel can pass 
the bar. There are few places where different sorts of provision are more plentiful 
than at Buenos Ayres. Butcher's meat is distributed to the poor ; merchants fre- 
quently buy cattle for the sake of their hides. Poultry is comparatively dear, two 
fowls cost as much as an ox. The town is the great outlet for sdl the commerce of 

Mendoza Ib a neat, imall towti^ at the fbot of the Andes ; the houses one story, built and 
roofed with mud ; they are whitewashed, which g^ves them a neat appearance. The inhabi- 
tants are quiet and respectable, but extremely indolent. The siesta lasts from twelve until five 
or six o'clock. ' . 

At the mines the Indians use tools which the English miners declared they had not strength 
to work with, and carry burdens which no man in England could support. 

The Pampas Indians, in spite of the climate, which is burning hot in suipmerand freezing in 
■winter, pass their lives on horseback, are entirely naked, and have not even a covering for 
their heads. Tliey live in tribes, governed by a cacique, without any fixed residence. Thejr 
have neither bread, fruit, nor vegetables, but sujbsist on the flesh of their mares, which they 
never ride. l*he business of their lives is war, and they fight most gallantly. The young 
girls of the Gauchos, whom they carry off and ingraft into their tribes, become «o attached to 
iheir mode of living, that they- cannot be prevailed upon, by rewards or persuasions, to leave 
tliem and return to their parents. The Indians refuse to sell their skins for money, and deal 
only in exchanges, fn this they refuse to deal by weight, and insist on having the sugar and 
similar articles for which they traffic, spread on their skins, that they may judge of the quan- 
tity by the* space it covers. 

Villa Vicencia, in the first ravine of the Cordillera, which in the maps looks so respectable, 
now consists of a miserable hut without a window, with a bullock's hide for a door, and with 
very little roof; yet in it an English lady (Mrs.Miers) was overtaken in labour, and confined 
with her infant, till they were.capable of pursuing their journey. 

I.a Villa Nueva de los Andes, a new town built in the Andes, on the Western side, is situate^ 
on ground comparatively fiat,, but surrounded by hills; for the featuresof the country are here 
on a smaller scale. In the Andes the snow is stated to be in places from twenty to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep in midsummer. 

JleatPa Journey acrost ih$ Pampas and among the Ande*, 
From Buenos Ayres to Baranquilos is 169 leagues. > 

Cordova 175 

Santa F^ 109. . 

San Luis 223 

Mendoz« 304 

Mr. Miers travelled 630 miles^ from Buenos A>Tes to San Luis, through several towns and 
villages, without finding a single blacksmith. Though San Luis covers a large space, its popu- 
lation does not exceed 3 or 4000. There is hardly a decent house in the whole place, and 
every thing about it bespeaks tlie utmost poverty. A great part of the inhabitants of these 
provinces, though possessed of the most abundant riches, enjoy nothing but the extreme of 
«*i()verty and misery. The benchuca, a bug which frequents their houses, will take as much 
hlnod as the ordinary, tnedieinal leach. Being winged, it can pass quickly from place to place. 
It is common over the districts of Mendoza, San Juan, and the more northern provinces. Mr* 
Micrs says the best maps of this country are very incorrect. 

The rivers which flow from the Cordillera bringdown with them an amazing; quantity of 
fine alluvial mud. The Tunuyan has as much mud in it as can be suspended in agitated water, 
snd empties itself into the Bebedero lake. Mr» M. was informed that the river Colorado is 
capable of irrigating a vast extent of very fine country. From the Cordillera to the centre of 
tiic* Pampas its stream is deep and broad. It is fully charged with muddy alluvium, and is 
finally lost in extensive swamps about the middle of the Pampas country. The river Negro» 
^ liich takes its rise from vast lakes near the foot of the Cordillera, is a large and powerCul 
stream ; but it if too far to the south to facilitate intercourse between any pans al present 
ciiilized. 

The whole plain, to the foot of the Cordillera, is a loose sandy soil, greatly impregfiftted 
^'"th saline matter, which is inimical to vegetntion in the natural way. This immense tract is 
failed the Travesia, or the Desert, re»eml>liner similar tracts in Africa. When assisted by 
^^igatiort, it is the most fertile soil imaginable. Mr. M. says. General Martin and others assured 
"im ihey have seen the Cordillera at the di<Vauce of 256 miles.— /'/nV. Ed. 
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the interior, jand the produce of Chili and Peru pasa from thence to Europe. YVcun 
wool is brought from the Andes, copper from Coquimbo, gold from other parts i 
Chili, and silver from Potosi. The population of Buenos Ayres amounts to sixl 
thousand souls ; its inhabitants were among the first in the Spanish provinces thi 
distinguished themselves in the cause of independence* The Creoles in this ci 
submitted with reluctance to the government of the Spaniards, but such as resided 
the country were more obedient It must ever be a subject of regret, that so lilt 
attention has biBen paid to the education or moral improvement of the people. Almd 
J^gJJg;^^ I all the converted Indians, more than half the inhabitants of Paragua: 
men. and the greater nuniber of those on the banks of the Plata, subsist ^ 

agriculture* But that profession is not -without its toils ; and it is only followed i{ 
those that have not a sufficient fund for trade,* or are unable to purchase land. If 
labourer cannot find employment as a shepherd, he is forced to till the ground. Tij 
dwellings of the husbandmen are built in forests, or in lands as yet little improved » 
art ; they are at best small and lowly huts placed at a great distance from each otiicr 
their roofs are rudely covered with straw, the walls are formed by stakes fixed ini 
the ground, and the vacant spaces between them are filled up with clay. The shei< 
herd is worse clad, more ignorant and depraved than the husbandman. That sort g 
life has nearly brought the Spaniards that follow it to a state of barbarism. The shep 
herds are numerous ; it has been computed that they tend twelve millions of oxas, 
three millions of horses, and a vast number of sheep, besides those animals in a ^ili 
state, over which their charge extends. Their herds are divided into asmany flocb 
as there are proprietors. A pasturage, containing four or five square leagues, is cod* 
sidered at Buenoa Ayres as one of a very small size, and in Paraguay it is not thougb 
to exceed the ordinary dimensions. The shepherd, accustomed from his infancy to 
idleness and independence, cannot suffer the (cast restraint or inconvenience. .Fatr^ 
oiism, modesty and humanity are unknown among these degraded colonists. £n> 
ployed in slaughtering animals, they can shed, without remorse, the blood of the ' 
fellow creatures. They seem to have acquired total insensibility from the solituoc 
of the desert. A love of gaming is their predominant passion ; seated on the grouuw 
with his horse's bridle round his feet, lest it should be stolen from him, each roan ht^i 
a knife fixed in the earth, that he may be ready to use it against any one whom he 
suspects to have played unfairly. A person stakes his whole property on a single 
game, and, loses it with indifference. Their good qualities are common to cyctv 
savage. They welcome and maintain the stranger without inquiring ii^o the motives oi 
his journey ; they may steal horses or other articles of less value from travellers, but 
never think of taking money, because to them it is useless. These Tartars of ^^[ 
new world live on horseback ; they hate every occuptition that deprives them <f 
their favourite exercise. Strong and healthy, they attain sometimes to a veiy a-' 
vanced age ; but their bravery and valour are apt to make them regardless of life 
BMwBtii. [ and fearless of danger. There are besides, some inhabitants of tbc^f 
immense plains that refuse to labour, and disdain to serve any master. These wan- 
derers gain their subsistence by plunder ; they have carried off women from Buciius 
Ayres, and, what is more remarkable, some of their wives, like the Sabines, have re- 
fused to return home. To provide for the wants of his family, one of these nicn 
hastens to the Spanish frontiers, takes away as many horses or oxen as he can, a^^'l 
disposes of his booty in Brazil. The produce enables him to bring whatever articles 
his family may require. Such was the condition of a great many inhabitants in ti<^ 
Spanish provinces ; it is to be hoped tlmt recent changes, and the improvemco'^ 
likely to follow them, may tend to reform the national character* ' , 

Praductioiii of I The vegetable and animal productions of the immense plains roun 
BucMt Ajftt. I Buenos Ayres differ from those of Paraguay. The climate is well adaj<- 
ed for the different grains of Europe; Ihc durasrao, a fruit much esteemed in tJie 0(0- 
try, is a variety of the pfeach. • rt 

The yagouar is large, but not common; the itapir, the caiman, and the "*<^°^^'\ug 
never seen in these latitudes. The cat of the Pampas, the cavia of Tucumau, ';»^ 
hare of the deserts, and the Patagonian ostrich, are found in Buenos Ayres* i 
dogs, as well as the horses and oxen brought originally from Europe, hft^® "®^^^ 
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n Id; they appear in great riumbeiB on the pldins, and their inroads are dreaded by 
ie3 inhabitants of the country.* 

j^ The Gaucbos of Buenos Ayres and the Guaaos of Chili make the best soldiers ki the wopYcI, 

ncl when led by able officers no Europeans can withstand them. At Mendoza there are very 

xtensive vineyards, at which excellent wine is made in great quantities, and sold at the rate 

f two doHars for the acroba of eight English gallons. Great, quantities of wine are sent hence 

I Buenos Ayres. Mendoza is situated eastward of the river Paramillo and westwartl of the 

ver of Mendoza, ten miles from the former and thirty from the latter, and about sfxteen miles 

I the northward of that part of the river as it descends from the mountain and .enters the plain. 

t this point is the village of Luscan, where a channel, has been dug for conveying water to 

endoza. The grounds are drowned with over irrigation. The abundance of all kinds of 

*oduce render the farmers independent of each other, as every one produces sufficient for 

mself. But this produces poverty and misery in the midst of profusion, and the people live 

iddled together more like pigs than humati beings. The climate of Mendoza is one of the 

lest in the world, which- is especially evinced by itsefiicaey in pulmonary complaints. In- ' 

ances of cures in this disease are numerous. Horses are abundant and good. The average 

*ice six to. eight dollars for g^ood ordinary horses. Mares may be purchased in any. quantity 

r half a dollar each. Cart hire from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres (912 miles) is 3} dollars per 

X). . Mule conveyance about three dollars. In a troop of 20 carts it is usual to have 250 oxen 

id above 30 horses and mules. They never travel with leas' than 12 carts and sometimes with 

), as the Indians infest their line of march, • Wheat cannot be raised in San Juan or ^endoza 

rnler two dollars the fanega, (170 pounds,) and this added to the cost of transportation equals 

ght dollars,' whereas the average price at Buenos Ayres is, six or seven dollars per fanega of 

to pounds. So tbat there is no* market at Buenos Ayres for the article. 

In passing through the province oT Santa F^, the traveller must be content without salt or 

:her atimulant, plate, knife, or fork, and put up with miserable half raw beef; and unless he 

irries a good store of provisions and active servants, he must adopt the habits of the moitt 

iTage Indian. The people content themselves with the flesh of mules, whicli they think ex- 

sllent. Mr. Miers says, for a distance of more than 200 miles, the locusts actually covered 

»e ground. The whole extent of pasture ground, for many hundreds of square leagues, had 

een entirely devoured to the very roots, and the bare ground only was vi»ble. Not only the 

•nit and leaves^ but the very bark of the trees was completely eaten off. At Cordova, they . 

ntered the houses devouring food of all kinds;' curtains, clothes, and furniture, were more or 

^.ss attacked. Finally, they oeg^n devouring 6ach other. Numerous as were the. swarms of 

icosts in Cordova, Santa P^,'and Buenos Ayres, it is said their number was far greater in the 

rovince of Santiago del Estero, which is never wholly free from them. They were so thick 

s to cover the whole surface of barren sand, and in some places they were heaped on each 

ther in form of mole hills. This plague has continued in these provinces for eight montlus 

isappearing for a few "weeks and again returning/ 

In the region bounded on the north by the river Dulce, on the west by the Cordillera, there 

s an extent of country occupying above lOD,000 square miles, in which is scarcely a spot offer- 

ng the least inducement to settlers. "IVith the exception of Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, 

'>aii Juan, Mendoza, San Luis, and Cordova, which are in the mar^n of this district, in the in- 

erior of this vast country there is only a single town, that of Rioja; i^nd excepting the rivers 

>ulce, San Jiulji, Mendoza, and Tercero, which form the boundaries, there is only one river 

T fresh water, the Anqualasta, which supplies Rioja, and this is very inconsiderable and soon 

ost in swamps and saline lakes. The Diamante and Colorado are assuredly both lost in exten- 

i ve saline swamps and lakes. ^Some persons have supposed that the saline nature of the ground 

lajs prevented trees from growing in the Pampas, but wherever European trees have been 

planted, they grow luxuriantly either from shoots or seeds, and become extremely hardy. %Vith 

he exception of the Banda Oriental, and Entre Hios, and Indian Chili, there is not one spot 

£ the Pampas country, out of the line of the province of Buenos Ayres, adapted for foreign 

rnigration. The only place in the interior, where agricultural establishments might be bene- 
(cially formed, is Uie neighbourhood of San Juan; The air resembles that of Mendoza, and 
3 one of the most genial and heavenly climates in the world, offering, by simple irrigation, the 
.Teatest abundance of all the choicest productions of Europe; at the same time, enjoying an 

xemptJon from all fatal maUdies. There is no perceptible dew at night, and scarcely any 
min throughout the year. The winter is the finest and driest season of the whole. 

The town of San Juan is 150 miles t^the northward of Mendoza, and though smaller in ex- 
ent and population, it possesses far greater capabilities. The temperature, too, is consider* 
Uly higher. 

The city of Cordova, in the province of the same name, is next to Buenos Ayres in import- 
r>^ce. It is arranged in . rectangular squares and is a sombre place, and the atmosphere still 
~>d unhealthy. Some of the public buildings are good, according to the Moorish style, but 
^avy and clumsy. Under the Spaniards, it had a large population, and a more intelligent peo- 
^c than the other cities, and was the focus of South American literature. Its university was 
>«Hrmed for the education of tlie most eminent Creoles. Here the Jesuits reigned in their full- 
^t authority, and it was the centre of their power, influence, and commerce. From the pro- 
\ikt of Cotdova, 80,000 mules were sent yearly to the fair of Salta. The new order <^ thmira 
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Unoccupied 
rtfgioni. . 



The extensive districfs^ to the fibuth of ValdiTia and Buenoa Am 
are thinly peopled by independent tribes. The right by which Span 
cl.iims these possessions, is [bunded on some doubtful maxims of public law, and w 
the authority of several treaties. The Spaniards, after the discovery of South km 
rica, included in the kingdom of Chili, the western coasts as far as tlie straits of 3^ 
^ellan, and the eastern formed part of the viceroyalty of La Plata. Many Englisk 
writers maintain that these countries do not belong to Spain, because they Imve never 
been subdued; and, until that event take place, it is reasonable, that every nati<« 
should have the privilege of planting colonies in those places that are unoccu]iied. 
We have already given a short account o{ Chonos and the Archipelago of Cliiloe. 
The great peninsula of Throe Mountains, and the gulf of'Pennas are situated farthef 
to the south. The natives of that coast are descended from the Anu- 
canians,* a people that inhabit the rich and fertile districts between the 



Different 
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has chang>ed all this. The territory of this province is larger than Ireland^ but does not coi- 
tain a popalation of more than 30,000, and yet 'it is one of the best peopled of all the contigu- 
ous piHivinces. It is the key of all the upper provinces, so that their trade must pass throujr!) 
this route. Most of the owners of carts trafficing' between Upper Peru and Buenos Ayres, ^^ 
side in Cordova. A plan has been long^ since proposed, and will be carried into effect, tu ct- 
tablish a water communication between -Cordova and^Buenos Ayres. 

The population of the La flata federal union has been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Mien 
thinks the following nearest the truth : 

City. Prpvioce. Total. 

Buenos Ayres 45,000 40,000 85,000 

Mendoza 12,000 8,000 20,000 

San Juan - - - - - - 8,000 6,000 14^000 

San Luis 2,500 8,000 10,500 

Cordova - - - - ' . . la.OOO 12,000 22,000 

151.500 

In the more northern provinces of the ITnion, the same exaggeration exists as to popiilaiion. 
as well as to the resources and riches of the cotintry. It has been the practice greatly to over 
Pate every thing connected with South America. Phantoms of weaUli and power have btc 
created to feed the cupidity of the Spaniards; the population, resources, and capabilities of ti)^ 
soil, have been magnified at every point to carry on the deception. But the time has arriv^' 
wheal the mask must be torn off, and the glitter removed from the imaginary treasures of the 
new world. — Misas. 

Over the- river Las Cueras, in the Cordillera, is a large natural arch called the Tnca's Hiv^^ 
It consists of a single arch of a tolerably regular elliptical curvature { its span is 75 feet 11>^ 
height of the top of the bridge above the river is 150 feet, its breadth being 95 feet. Tbe 
thickness of the arch at the crown is about 12 feet. 

The ascefit of the Cumbre, in the Cordillera, is gradual, but long and tedious, owing to it< 
almost endless turning^, which make the road above ten times as long as a straight line (Io«'n 
the inclined side of the mountian. But all the accounts of dangerous ascent and precipices in 
this part of the journey are untrue, there being neither precipice nor danger. The Cumbre 
is a part of the high main central ridge of the Cordillera, arid the loftiest point of the roaJ be- 
tween Chili and Mendoza, bein^ 11,920 feet above the sea. The view is confined by ibf 
deep' basin formed in the mountams. Mr. Miers says neither he, his wife, or infant chiKl, U\\ 
any difficulty of breathing in passing the Cumbre. The trees and shrubs in the CordiHen 3*^* 
aU'evcrgreens, infinite in variety, rich in foliage, beautiful in flower, and mostly peculiirtf 
Chill. The herbaceous plants are rich, various, beautiful, and novel; to a botanist, no treat f^'^ 
be greater than a journey through the Cordilleras in December, January, and Fcbnian- !'• 
the route, the'traveller will have to pass over 250 miles of very bad road at a walking ps'f« 
without the least chance of Jirocuring any thing on the road, or finding, except at the verv a- 
tremlties of the journey, an inhabited dwelling. 

The following distances are not far from correct : From Mendoza to the point opposite" ihf 
Calera, where the road diverges to San Juan, 15 miles; to Villa Vicencio, 30 miles; Upsallji^» 
45 miles; Punta de las Vacas, 60 miles; Guardia, 66 miles; Santa Rosa, 59 miles; Ciinr.i!>'i'". 
24 miles; Colina, 21 miles; Santiago, 21 miles; in all 321 miles. But the dinct distance Ij:^ 
tween Mendoza and Santiago is no more than 120 miles. There are several p.isses acrtis>t"f 
Cordillera of various merits. The cost of a passage during the winter is 350 dollars; at othfr 
seasons it ought not to exceed 20 to 30 dollars. In going from Santiagt) to tlie seaport, (^ »•• 
paraiso,) the accommodations have changed their character, in consequence of the con*t.' i 
passing and repassing of foreigners. The distance by the road of Cusa Dianca is 90 tnik^ '^ 
He road of I.a Dormida 111 miles. The last has the advantage of crossing but one mo""'^'" 

■»ge ; the other crosses three. — Phil, Ed. 
Araucania extends from Uic river Ilio-bio, in 56® 44' S. lat., to VaUlivia, in 39* 3^. the pn>- 
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rivera Biobio and Valdivia« The fruitfulness of the soil, abundant springs, and a 
temperate .dimatei render that country even more delightful than Chili. Arauca, the 
smallest province in their territory, has given its name to the whole na- | AAuomittu. 

vince of Conception bounding it on the north and the Llanos or plains of Valdivia on thesouth. 
The CordiUera forms the eastern limit an4 the Pacific the western. It is divided into four 
goTernments: 1. The maritime country; 2. The plain country; 3. The foot of the Cordilleras; 
4. The Andes. This division existed prior to the arrival of the Spaniards. — Stkvxvsox. These 
are governed by four Toquis, who are independent of each other in the civil' administration of 
their respective territories, but confederated for the general good of the whole. There are 
subordinate governors (^f provinces, (Apoulmanes,) and preffccts of .counties or'districts, (Ul- 
manes.) All these dignities are hereditary in the male Une, aiKl that failing, the vacancies are 
supplied by election of the vassals* The Araucanians, at the present day, possess the Peruvian . 
mode of knotting coloiired threads as a. substitute for writing or hieroglyphfcs. When a ge- 
neral council has resolved to make war, one of the Toquis is usually appointed by his brethren 
to take command, but should the four agree to nominate any other mdividual, he assumes the 
Toquis' badge, (a war axe,) and the others lay down their insignia and authority during the 
wa.r, and the person elected is sole dictator. The arms of the infantry are muskets, which they 
ise with great dexterity. They have also their cavalry, and a good and ample breed of horses. 
V^'iiat Uobertson sayft in praise 'of Chilians must be wholly ascribed to the. Araucanians. In 
var, tiie booty is equally divided amongst all the individuals without relation to rank. Mr. 
Stevenson thinks Molina must be mistaken in speaking of their having human sacrifices after 
to action, as after inquiry he never could obtain any account from the natives which gave the 
east countenance to the assertion. They may have retaliated the cruelties of the Spaniards. 
I1ie Araucanians never sue for peace ; the first overtures are always made by the Spaniards. 
[t however appears, in some late contests between the new government of Chili and the Arau- 
canians, that their spirit is much broken, and it is probable they will sOon pass under the au- 
ihorily of that republic. . 

Osorno is the most southern city in South America, being in 40^ SC, at the distance of 24 
Tiiles from the sea and 212 south of Conception, on the banks of Kio-bueno. Araucania, from 
ts locality,, climate, and productions, appears destined to become one of the' first and fairest 
portions of the hew world. 'Hie new government ofChili has not availed itself of the oppor- 
unity to conciliate the Indians, by sohciting their friendship or acquiring it by presents. The 
\raucanians are of a dark copper colour. 

Valdivia, in S. lat. 39^ SC/ and W. long. 73® 28', is one of the best ports on the western shore 
)f S. America, and from its position and fortifications the strongest. The city of Valdivia is on 
he south side of the river, 16 miles from the port. The population in 1820 was 741, having 
lecreased by emigration to Osorno. The province of -Valdivia extends from the river Token, 
n 38®, to the Bueno, in 40° 37^ south, and from the Andes to the Pacific, being about 52 leagues 
ong and 45 wide. The total Indian population is estimated at 10,500. . 

The river Bio-bio is tWo miles in breadth at San Pedro, rises in the Cordilleras, and enters 
he sea aboat five miles south of -Talcahuano, which is the port of Conception, and is six miles 
i^est of it. Talcahuano bay is one of the largest on the western shore of S. America. From 
lorth to south it is ten miles, from east to west seven miles. In the mouth of the bay is the 
sland Quinquina, forming two entrances. That oi\ the east is the safer, being two miles wide 
vith 30 fathoms of water, decreasing gradually towards the usual anchorage half a mile from 
he shore^ where are ten fathoms. It is well sheltered from th^ north wind, but during its 
prevalence, the swell renders it alntost impossible to land, though at other times the landing 
3 good on every part of the beach. The jurisdiction of Conception extends from the river 
•laule, in 34° 50^, to Cape Lavapies, in 37^ 1(/. This country is admirably adapted to the 
[rape, and excellent wines, both of the light and of the generous kinds, are here produced. 
The principal trees in the province of Conception are the canelo, the luma, the espmo. The 
anelo or bogUe grows to the height of 50 feet. It has two bafkS; the inner is whitish, but 
then dried assumes the colour of cinnamon, and somewhat resembles it in taste. Large car- 
:ocs of the luroa are sent tq Lima for coach-making and rafters. The espino, on rich soils, 
ttains the Mze of an oak. Its wood is very soh^and of a dark brown veined with black and 
cliow, and capable of an excellent polish. I^pbsed for cart wheels^ being very ponderous 
nd durable. The fiowers are flosculous, of a deep yellow, and so very fragrant they are called 
ropias. A species cultivated in the gardens bears.a laiger flower, and Jiaving a long and slen- 
ier foot stalk is inserted in the flower of the jessamine and pbced in the hair. The joint scent 
I delightful. The pehnen^ OTfino tie la tierra^ ffvows in the southern parts of tliis province, but 
omes to greater perfection in Araucania. Tne cone or friiit resembles that of the pine, and 
be seeds are considered as a great delicacy. These pinones are sometimes boiled, and by 
finding them on a stone converted into a paste, from which very delicate pastry is made. 
The resin exuding from the tree is called t7;a^n«o, and is used by the Chilians as incense. 
There is a great variety of shrubs in the ports of Conception, and some of them very aromatic^ 
ienna grows luxuriantly, and is as good as that of the Levant. Inhere is also a great variety 
f birds. Mr. S. had a tame eagle which measured ten feet from one tip to the other; the 
•reast white spotted with black, the neck and back black, and the tail and wings oi* a brov 
ioge with tramverst bluqk stripes.— P^Y. JSd, 
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lion. The Spaniardg have called it Araucanian FlandeniY or ibe iBrincible state , 
and some of them had the nmgQaniniity to celebrate in veraoy the exploits of a people 
who shed so much Spanish blood in maintaining their independence. The senl& 
ments of the Gunclii extend from the Yaldivia to ihe Gulf of Guayateca. The Ho- 
ilches, or natives of the Chiloe islands, are a wandering people ; they have not only 
possessions on the Gulf of Pennas, but even on the Straits of Magellan. These 
tribes have been faithful allies of the Araucauians. The men are musculo, well pro- 
portioned, and of a martial appearance ; but it is remarkable that the inhahitants of 
the interior and mountainous districts are stronger than the natives on the coast 
Travellers have supposed that they destroy every child of a weak or sickly constito- 
tion ; their customs tend to preserve the beauty of the human foriA, for nature is u 
obstructed in her operations by improper means. The Araucanians never build 
towns ; they reside in scattered villages, or in hamlets on the banks of rivers. Sueh 
is their attachment to their birth-place, that children rarely quit the lands of their fa- 
thers. Love of Uberty and want of refinement made them consider walled ciiies as 
the residence of slaves. The maritime part of their country comprehends Arauco, 
Tucapel, IlUcura, Boroa, and Nagtolten ; the districts of the plain are EncoI^Paieo, 
and Mariguina. Marren, Chacaico, and Guanagua, are some of the provinces o& 
the Andes. Little can be said of the institutions .of a society in so rude and simpie 
a state. We may observe, however, that impunity may be purchased for every crime 
except witchcraft. The unfortunate.'person accused of sorcery was tortured befori 
a slow fire, that he. might more readily acknowledge his > associates. The miliury 
Wtiiiu«. I establishment of the Araucanians was not only better than their civil go- 
vernment, but was in every respect superior to the ordinary methods of warfare amon; 
barbarous states. A commander in chief was appointed by a military council; i> 
the Toquis enjoyed the highest privileges in the community, they had the first claiin 
to that office. But if no one in their order was found worthy of so important a tro^ 
he that best deserved to command, was chosen general. Vilumella, a man of lov 
origin, who was raised to the head of the Araucanian army, distinguished himself bv 
hi& warlike achievements. The first measure of a national council aAer a declaration 
of war, was to send messengers to the confederate tribes and the Indians rcsidiiL' 
in the Spanish settlements. The credentials of these envoys were a few arrov^ 
bound together with a red string, the emblem of blood. The persons entrusted wiiii 
a mission were said to run the arrow, and they performed their duty with so much 
secrecy and expedition, that the object of their journey waa seldom discovered by 
an enemy. That warlike people saw the great advantage which the Europeans bad 
acquired from the use of gunpowder, and tried in vain to learn its composition. Thcj 
observed negroes among the Spaniards, and because their colour was supposed to 
resemble that of gunpowder, they imagined that they had discovered the long 
wished for secret. A poor negro was taJcen prisoner a short time after this theory 
had gained followers, and the unfortunate man was burnt alive by the natives, in 
the belief that gunpowder might be obtained from his ashes. Mollina, who telL^ 
this story, remarks that the experinients showed the inaccuracy of their chemic* 
notions.. 
£ach soldier in the Araucanian armies was obliged to furnish himself not only ^^^ 



arms, but with provisions, in the same naan ner as the forces'of ancient Rome. i'Very 
man was liable to military service, and Mp to contribute his share to the support o 
the troops. Their provisions consisted of dried meal, which, when diluted in waicf< 



afforded them sufRcient subsistence until they plundered the enemy's countryr J1"J 
soldiers by this means werenot encumbered with baggage, and possessed decided a - 
vantage over the Spaniards, both in making an attack and securing a retreat. Seve- 
ral great commanders of modem times wished to restore the ancient method ofpro^'* 
sioning armies, but, it presupposes a degree of simplicity incompatible with European 
refinement. The Araucanians were the only people in South America that maintain- 
ed their independence by force of arms; but the prudence and ability of a'single '« ** 
vidual have done more in reducing that wtu-like people than all the armies of »^P^ ' 
*^v the judicious policy of Uiggins de Yallcnar, president of Chili, the two nation^ 
^ never been at variance for a period of thirty years, and the fierce natives w* 
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experienced .the blessings ofpcacc** Indian magistrates superiiilend the trade carried 
on by their coutitrymen with the Spaniards. The colonists and natives associate with 
each other, and Araucanian workmen are frequently met with in the Spanish settle- 
ments. The bonds of union have been strengthened by intermarriages ; and the mis- 
sions so successfully conducted by the Jesuits have not been altogether abandoned. 
Tlie religious notions of the people were borrowed from their civil insti- 
tutions; the universal government of t)ie supreme essence was a figure 
of the Araucanian polity. The one liad its chiefs or toquis, and the other was ruled 
by the great toqui of the invisilile world, v^po Uhnenes, or ministers of state, ruled 
(he heavens as well as the earth. The il/eti/en, or friend of the human race, and the 
GuectUm or origin of evil held the first rank among the minor gods. To reconcile 
the apparent contradictions in the* natural and moral government of the world, savage 
nations had recourse to the agency of two adverse principles^ The Guecubu was 
perhaps the most active of these existences. If a horse was fatigued, the demon 
must have rode it^ for such an event was rarely attributed to natural causes ; if the^earth 
trembled, he was walking at no great distance. In short the life of man had been 
completely wretched, were it not for the counteracting influence of more beneficent 
beings. But the force of the evil spirit was by no means, despicable, for the ulmenei 
of the heavenly hierarchy were sometimes unable to bold the balance of power. 
Spiritual nymphs performed for men the offices of household gods. Every young 
Araucanian had at least one of them in his service. I have still my nymph, was a 
common expression, when a person had overcome any difficulty. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was firmly believed by this rude people. Man, according to 
them, was composed of two elements essentially difierent, the aiJtca or body was mor- 
tal and corroptible, the soul incorporeal and eternal. That distinction appeared to 
them so obvious, that the word auca was used metaphorically to denote a half or some 
determinate portion of any substance. But, although they admitted an existence pure- 
ly spiritual, yet they entertained ycry absurd ideas of it. When they buried the dead, 
a woman followed the bier at a distance, and strewed the ground with ashes, to pre- 
vent th0 soul from returning to its late abode.. Arms were placed in the graves of the 
men, female apparel and domestic utensils in those of the women. Provisions were 
left to maintain the deceased during their journey, and a horse was sometimes sacri- 
ficed that they might ride to the country of the men beyond the mountains. Their 
opinions on difierent subjects were the same as tlioso of the most savage tribes. 
Every storm on the Andes or. the ocean, was the effect of a battle between their coun- 
trymen and the Spaniards. If the tempest took its course in the direction of the 
Spanish frontiers, the Araucanians were very joyful and exclaimed loudly, Pursue 
them, friends, pursue them, kill them ! There is some reason to believe that sages, who 
despised tbe common superstition of their country, existed among them; but if they 
ventured to inculcate new opinions or to convince men of their errors, they might have 
fallen victims to popular rage;'f 

The Araucanians divided time into years, seasons, months, days, and | Seuoni. 
hours; but their divisions were not the same as ours. The year began on the 22d of 
December, immediately af^er the southern solstice. These essential points were 
ascertained with some accuracy by means of the solstitial shadows. To preserve 
uniformity in difierent periods, the day as well as the year was divided into twelTe 
parts, each of which was equivalent to two of our hours. Such a method was not 
peculiar to the Araucanians, it is used by the- Chinese and the natives of Japan.. They 
observed the planets : J gauy the term by which they were called, was a derivative of 
the verb gaun, to wash. They held on this subject the same opinions as the ancients, 
and supposed that these bodies hastened at their setting to plunge themselves into the 
ocean. An eclipse of the sun or moon wasr said to be the death of one of thenar 
which corresponds with the defectua solis aui hmoi of the Romans. The | gwih* 
Araucanians evmced much ingenuity in their games and amusements. Leibnitz has 

« 

• yancoaver, torn. v. p. 402. t Wolina, History of Chili, vol. ii. 

i Tableau civil et moral dei Araucans, trad, du Viajero universal. Annates des Voyages* xvi, 
p. 100. 
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iemarkedy that men have nerer given greater proof of talent than in the infentioDof 
games. If the German philosopher be correct, we must entertain ift> unfavounble 
opinion of this nation; it is certain, chess was known to them long before the fim 
invasion of the Spaniards.* But they delighted most in gymnastic exercises, forbj 
them they were inflamed with a love of war. During peace their time was spent in 
these diversions; the ptntoo represented the siege of a fortress, and the pelican didered 
Httle from the mock fight of the Greeks.f The inhabitants of different districts inet 
frequently for ^is purpose ; such amusements were not considered useless, thej bd 
^lygwar. I improved the natives in the military art Polygamy was lawiful amoQ« 
the Araucanians, some of them could form a correct notion of a man's fortune from 
the number of his wives. But the first wife was treated with great respect by all th> 
others ; they acknowledged her to be their superior; she was entitled to precedenct 
and other marks of distinction, not without their charms, even to women in a savage 
state. The marriage ceremony was very simple, it consisted merely in carrying off the 
bride, who generally feigned reluctance. This method waB considered, both bj the 
Araucanians and the negroes, as an essential preliminary to matrimony. Each vile 
was obliged to present daily to her husband, a didh prepared with her own hands; 
hence there were as many fires in the Arau^anian houses as female inhabitants. How 
many fires have you? was a polite way of asking a man the* number of his wives. B^ 
sides other presents, the husband received every year a ponchos or embroidered 
cloak. The women paid great attention to the -cleanliness of their persons. Tbe 
VMe. I trade which this people carried on, was very limited, money was latelj 

introduced among them; before that time they exchanged one commodity for another^ 
and the proportionate value of difibrent articles was ascertained by a conventioDii 
tariff; a practice analogous to that of the Greeks in the time of Homer. Thus tbe 
value of an ordinary horse was considered as unity, and that of an ox as two. Tbeir 
commerce with the Spaniards was confined to ponchoa and cattle, which were bartered 
for wiue and the merchandise of Europe. The exactness with which the Arauca^ 
nians fulfilled their contracts has been commended by the colonists. 
rwfxu > I The province of Tuyu is situated to the south of Buenos Ayres, od 
the other side of the Andes and between the two rivers Saladillo and Hucuque. It i^ 
covered with marshes and small lakes. Cusahati, the most remarkable mountain in 
the country, has been seen by mariners at the distance of twenty leagues from the 
nuPnekhes. | shoro. The Puelches inhabit a district in the neighbourhood of that 
mountain. .Falconer tells us that he was acquainted with a cacique there, who was 
upwards of seven feet, and adds that the Puelches had colonies on the Straits of 
9gmpu. I Magellan. It is probable that the Pampas or deserts of America extend 
from Tucuman to the 40th degree of south latitude. Two rivers, the Colorado and 
the' Negro, rise at the base of the Chilian Andes and flow through these vast and uo- 
known regions. ^ A series of lakes and running waters, extending in a parallel direc* 
tion to the mountains, receives the waters of the two streams near their source. Some 
savage tribes, descended from the Puelchesi, wander in the Pampas. Not long 
after the Spanish breed of horses was known in their country, many became as expert 
hOTsemenas the Tartars; others, neglecting the advantages which these animaid 
afforded them, retain still their ancient customs. 

According to the Spanish maps, Comarca Deserta, or the desert pro- 
vince, extends from the 40th to the45thdegree of south latitude; itscoast 
only has as yet been explored. The bays of Anegada, Camarones, and St ^^ 
afford good anchorage for ships, but there ar^ neither inhabitants, wood, nor fte^ 
water in the adjacent country; a few aquatic birds and sea wolves remain unmolested 
on these dismal shores. 

Coiiiitry«r | Shrubs and different plants appear on the lands near Cape Blanco, 
tiw CdMCk I ^iiich are surrounded by immense plains, impregnated with salt ^ 
there be such a people as the Cesares, we must look for them in these unfrequ^"*^ 
^regions, at no great distance perhaps from the sources of the Camarones or GaHegOj 
"Their country," says Father Feuill^ "is fertile, and pleasantly situated, enclosed 

• Molina. I The Spheronmchia. 
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on one side by the Cordilleras, and bounded on the west by a hrge and rapid rifer, 
which separates it from Araucania. The greater number of the Cesaies are descended 
from the sailors belonging to three Spanish vessels, who, worn out by the fatigues of 
a long voyage, revolted and fled for shelter to that retired region. No stranger is 
ever permitted to enter' their territory." But Falconer, who denies the existence 
of that people, has brought forward .strong arguments in support of his opinion.* 
The Tehuels inhabit the interior of the country between the Comarca De^rta and 
the Andes. Falconer thinks that they are a tribe of the Piielches, because many of 
them are very tall, he concludes that they make excursions as far as the Straits of 
Magellan, and that they are the same people whom travellers have described under 
the name of Patagbnians. The Tehuels are peaceable and humane ; some of their 
customs are singular. They carry, for instance* the bones of their relatives along 
the sea-shore Xo the desert, and deposit them in cemeteries amidst the skeletons of 
horses. That practice, however, cannot be of ancient origin^ for the horse yma un- 
known to all the wandering tribes of America before the arrival of the Spaniards* 
Patagonia is situated at the southern extremity of America beyond the | Fttt^M** 
46th degree of latitude. Although we can give no additional information concerning 
its inhabitants, still so much has been said of them, that .we cannot pass them over 
in silence. 

The following account is tdcen from die voyage of Fernandas de Magalhanes: — 
^' The fleet had been two months at port San Julian, without our having im opportu^ 
nity of seeing any of the natives. One day, whcm it was least expected, a person of 
gigantic stature appeared on the shore. He sang, danced,, and sprinkled dust on his 
forehead ; . a sailor was sent to land, with orders to imitate his gestures, which were 
considered signals of peace. The seaman performed his part so well that the giant 
accompanied him to the commander's vessel. He pointed to the sky^ wishing to 
inquire if the Spaniards had descended from heaven. The sailors' heads did not 
come up to his waist."! 

Herrara's description of these people is not. so marvellous as that of Pigafetta. 
He says that the least person amoi^st them was taller than any man in Castille. 
The origin of their name has been disputed. Magalhanes called them Pata-gones, 
because their shoes resembled the hoof of the guanaco. Others insist that their or^ 
dinary stature exceeded seven feet, and for that reason they were termed innwywuif 
or men of five cubits. , Mr., Thomas Cavendish ^crossed the straits of Magellan in the 
year 1592 ; having observed the dead bodies of two Patagonians, he measured their 
foot marks in the shore, and found them four times larger ti^an his own. Three of his 
men, while sailing in a beat, were nearly put to death by the rocks which the natives 
threw into the s^a. In short, his whole account puts one more in mind of the fable of 
Polyphemus than of an historical narrative.^ The relation of Sarmiento, a Spanish 

* * The report that there is a nation in the^e parts, descended from Europeans, or the rennains 
of shipwrecks, is, 1 verily, believe, entirely false, and is occasioned by .misunderstanding the 
sccuunts.of the Indians. For if they be i^ked in Chili concerning any inland settlement of 
Spaniards, they give an account of towns and white people, meiining Buenot Ayrea^ &c.; not 
having the least idea that the inhabitants of these two distant countries are known to each 
other. Upon my questioning^ the Indians on this subject, 1 found my conjecture to be right ; 
and they acknowledged, upon my naming Chiloe and Valdivia, (at which they seemed amazed,) 
that these were t^e places which they had mentioned under the description of European set- 
tlements. What farther makes this settlement of the Cesares to be altogether incredible, is 
the moral impossibility that even two or three hundred Europeans, without having any eommu- 
nication with a civilized country, could penetrate throup^h so many warlike and numerous na- 
tions, and maintain themselves as a separate republic, m a country which produces nothing 
spontaneously, and where the inhabitants live only by hunting ; and all this for the space of 
two hundred years, (as the story is told) without being extirpated either by being killed, or 
made slaves by the Indians, or without losing all European appearances bv intemnnyingwith 
them. And, besides, there is not a foot of all this continent that the wandering natiom do tiot 
ramble over every year ; to bury the dry bones of the dead and to look for salt Their cadqoea 
and others of the greatest r'epute for truth amongst them, have often protested to me tiMt 
there are no white people in all those parts, except such as are known to all Botopc, as in 
Chili, Buenos Ayres, Chiloe, Mendoza, &e.— /ViA;oner't jDetcri^sn of ^taagtmia. 

t Pigafetta's account of Magellan's voyages. 

t Collection of voyages by PurcbaBSy vol iv« book vi. 
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corsair, is less liable to objection.* " The Indian that mj sailors had taken,** says 
he, " appeared to be taller than the rest of the natives ; he recalled to my imaginatioo 
the poetical description of the Cyclops. The other savages were strong and well 
made, but their height did not exceed three varas.^t Hawkins cautions navigators 
to beware of the natives on the coast of Magellen. " They are cruel and treache- 
rous, and of so lofty a stature, that several voyagers have called them gianU* Wood 
and Narborough, two navigators that lived in the reign of Charles II., maintain that 
the men on these coasts are of moderate stature ; but their statements may bo cor- 
rect without contradicting those of Pigafetta, Hawkins, and Enivet; for it has never 
been supposed that all the inhabitants of that coast are of a colossal size. 

If a traveller saw only in Lapland^ Russians, Norwegians, or Swedes, ho might 
perhaps deny that there were any pigmies iti the country. Additional infonnatioD 
has been obtained concerning the Patagonians, during the eighteenth century. The 
famous Admiral Byron tells us that hq saw them ; " The Commodore having- landed 
with a few of his men, made the pavagea sit down near him ; he distributed some 
toys amongst them, and observed that notwithstanding thdir being seated, they were 
taller than himself when he stootl npright."J But the best and most minute account 
is contained in the voyage to the Malouinc Islands. Duclos Guyot, who visited the 
Patagonians in 1776, has left us some curious details concerning their manners and cus- 
toms. Mr. Duclos measured the least man that he saw amongst tliem, and his height 
was more than five feet eleven inches ; the rest were much taller. It is likely that thcv 
had communication with the Spaniards, for they called one of their companions their 
Capitan. They sang and danced like the islanders of the South Sea, and their hospi- 
tality was of that rude sort which distinguishes the savage. They were stout and well 
proportioned, and for that reason did not at first sight appear very tall. Their caps 
were covered with feathers, and their clothes consisted of guanacos' skins. The 
French treated some of their women very familiarly^ and as their husbands did not 
resent their conduct, the writer of the voyage has supposed that the Patagoniims had 
no notion of jealousy. § The Capiiany and many of his men visited the sloops where 
they were entertained and received presents. They ate voraciously, and draikk 
whatever was offered them, among other things, three pints of seal oil. The ac- 
curacy of Duclos' statements has been since confirmed in the account of a voyairc 
made by some Spaniards to tho Straits of Magellen. || 

The tallest person that they measured was more than eight feet, and nearly five 
round thfe waist. Their physiognomy and meagre beard indicated sufiieientlj their 
American origin. It is obvious, from these observation's, made at different times 
during the course of three centuries, that the Patagonians afe the tallest race of men 
existing at present in the world, their mean height varies from six to seven feet; other 
countries may have at a former period contained inhabitants of as gigantic a stature. 
whose descendants are now degenerated by luxury, refinement or other causes; but 
the Patagonians, separated from the rest of mankind, have had little communication 
with other nations, and adhered always to their rude customs and homely fare* That 
portion of America, the most southern country either in the old or new 
world, is sterile, cold and uncultivated. Boisterous winds and frequent 
tempests are common to the extremities of both continents. But some of the causes 
which tend to produce such effects in Patagonia, exert a greater influence than in 
northern countries of a higher latitude. It is detached from the rest of the world 
by three vast oceans; winds and opposite currents are not uncommon at every season 
of the year. A broad and lofty chain of mountains occupies the half of the land, 
Fiaim uui I and it is far removed from any mild or cultivated region. The land of 
mounttiiu. I f^Q plains on the east differs widely from that of the mountains on the 
west; the nrst is a sandy and barren soil, incapable of supporting vegetable life; the 
atmosphere is generally unclouded and serene, and the heat of summer varies from 

* Ristoire de la Conquests des Moluques, par Argcnsola. 

t The vara is a meaaure that varies in different parts of Spain ; in some places it is less than 
two feet and a half. t Hawkeswortli's collection. 

§ Voyage dc Don Pernetty, t. ii. D Viage al estrecho de MaipOhacns, Madrid, 17SB. 
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forly-one to fifty dcprees of Fahrenheit. The other portion composed of primitive 
rocks, watered by rivers or cataracts, and covered with forests, is subject to incessant 
ruins, and the thermometer seldom reaches above the forty-sixth degree. A species 
of the birch tree (Bettila antariica, Lin.) flourishes on the higher parl^ | Plants, 
of the coast, the Filia: arborestens has been observed on the Straits of Magellan. The 
^uanacos, the* viscacha, and the hare of the Pampas, are found in Patagonia. The 
rocks at Port Desire are composed of talc as transparent as crystal, and marble of 
different colours. Th^ lands in the neighbourhood were supposed to be very unfruit- 
ful, but Narborough affirms that he has seen many herds of wild oxen at no great 
distance in the interior. The coast is lined in many places with banks of fossil shells. 
The armadillo and an animal resembling the jaguar have been seen neslr Port St. 
Julian. 

The discovery of Cape Horn, by affording a more convenient entrance 
into the Pacific Ocean, destroyed the nautical importance of the Straits. 
They were discovered by the celebrated Magalhanes in the year 1519. Many of 
Ihe old voyagers, who sailed round the world, were, in that part of their course, ex- 
posed to imminent danger. Currents^and sinuosities render their navigation difficult 
and uncertain. The length df the Straits is about 450 miles, and they vary in breadth 
from iif^een to two leagues. On the east they are confined by steep rocks ; near the 
middle t^ere is a large basin, on which Port Famine is situated. The colony of 
Ciudad Real de Felipe was founded there by the Spaniards; but owing to unexpected 
misfortune^, the settlers perished from hunger. We should form, however, a wrong 
opinion of Port Famine, were we to judge of it from its frightful name; the adjacent 
country is well stored with game; it produces different sorts of fruit, lofly trees are 
not uncommon.* Towards Cape Forward, the confines of the Andes are covered 
with thick forests, and whole trees are' sometimes borne down by the Gallego and 
other rivers, to the Straits of Magellan, and the ocean. 

The north-east coast, which confines the westerp outlet of the Straits, was at one 
time supposed to be connected with the continent, but it has been since discovered to 
be part of an extensive group of islands. 

The archipelago of Toledo is situated farther lo the north, and the largest island 
upon it, is the Madre de Dies. The Spaniards had stations on some of the islands 
and several factories on the western coast. Having reached the extremity of the 
American continent, we may take an excursion. to the neighbouring isles, although 
many of them are not subject to America, still they are less removed from it than 
rom every other country. To the softth of Patagonia, there is a number 
)f cold, barren and mountainous islands ; volcanoes, which cannot melt, 
>nghtcn and illumine the perpetual snow in these dismal regions. '' Here it was that 
he sailors observed fires on the southern shores of the Strait, for which reason the 
and on that side was called Terra del Fuego." 

Narrow channels, strong currents and boistrous winds, render it dangerous to enter 
nto this desolate labyrinth. The coast, which is composed of granite, lava, and basaltic 
ocks, is inaccessible in many pkces. Cataracts interrupt the stillness that reigns 
liere ; phoci sport in the bays, or repose their unwieldy bodies on the sand. A great 
(lany penguins and other birds of the antartio ocean flock to these shores, and pursue 
iieir prey without molestation. Captain Cook discovered port Christmas, a good 
aven for the ships that double Cape Horn. Staten land, a detached island which 
lay be considered as forming a part of the aschipelago of Terra del Fuego, was dis- 
overcd by Lemaire. Custom has given an unappropriate name to these islands, 
icy ought in. honour of their discoverer to have been called the archipelago of Ma- 
elhanes. The northern and eastern coasts are more favoured by nature than the 
:>uthem ; towards the Atlantic ocean, the mountains are not so steep, a rich verdure 
ecks the valleys, and some useful animals arc found in the woods and pastures. 
*hc Yacanacus, or indigenous inhabitants, are of a middling size; their dress is 
adc of the skins of sea-Ctilves, but the people are so dirty, that travellers can with 
fficulty distinguish the colour of their skin. The natives near Good Success Bay 

♦ Narborough, 
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are less savage than their neighbours. The Malouine islands, caHed formerij bj 
English geographers, Hawkin's Maidenland, and at present Falkland's islands, are 
about seventy-six leagues north-east from Staten land and a hundred and ten eaM- 
ward of th^*Straits. The two largest islands are separated from each other by a 
broad channel, called in Spain the Straits of San Carlos, but better known in England 
by the name of Falkland's channel. Fermetty and Bougainville are of opinion that 
these islands were discovered between the yeajrs 1700 and 1708, by five vessels that 
set out from St Malo, hence the origin of their French name. But Frezier, in the 
account of his voyage to the South Sea, acknowledges that the English are entitled 
to the merit of having discovered them. The mountains in these islands are not vety 
lofly; the soil on the heights adjacent to the sea is composed of a dark vegetable 
mould ; copper pyrites, yellow and red ochre are found below the surface. Permetty* 
observed a natural amphitheatre fontied by banks of porphyritic sand-stone. No 
wood grows on these islands; the Spaniards weriB at the double of bringing plants 
from Buenos A.yres, but their labour was vain, for every tree perished in a short time. 
The gladiolus or sword grass is very common and rises to a great height; when seen 
at a distance, it has the appearance of a verdant grove. The grass is luxuriant, 
celery, cresses, and other herbs have been noticed by travellers. The vegetables 
are not unlike those of Canada; but the epipactis, the thitymalus resinosus and dif- 
ferent species of rosemary are also found in CbiU. A great variety of phod, to 
which the common people have given the name of sea-lions, sea-calves, and sea- 
wolves, bask in the sword grass. 

The Spaniards brought eight hundred head of oxen to these islands in the year 
1780, and they increased so rapidly that their number amounted to eight thousand 
in 1795. Although the island of Georgia does not belong to any nation, we men- 
tion it in this place, on account of iia vicinity to the Falkland islands. It was dis- 
covered by La Roche in 1675. Georgia, situated about four hundred and twenty 
leagues from Cape Horn^ consists partly of horizontal layers of black slate stone. 
The rocks are generally covered with ice, and no shrub can pierce through the per- 
petual anew that lies on the plains; pimpernel, a few Uchens, and some toils of 
coarse grass, are all the plants that have been observed^ and the lark is the only 
land bird, which has been^een on th^ island. Captain Cook -discovered Sandwich 
land or the Austral Thule at a huhdred and fifly leagues to the south-east of Geor- 
gia, and at the 59th degree of south latitude, it is not improbable that other 
groups extend to the southern pole, and occasion perhaps the icebergs and varia- 
tions in tlie course of currents, which have too often misled the adventurous na- 
vigator. 

This conjecture is rendered more probable by the discovery^ which 
was made by Mr«. Smith about the year 1820, of New Sooth Shetland, 
chain of islands as yet without a name in latitude 62°. That part of 
New South Shetland visited by Mr. Smith contains little worthy of notice; the low 
grounds are sterile, the hills or rocks are covered with snow. The sea in its vicinity 
abounds with seals and other animals common to the antarctic regions. — It is now 
time to return to more genial climes. 

• Pcrmetty, vol. i. pp. S^ and 65. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 
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Spanish America may be equal in extent to the Russian enipire; but 
that cold country contains about forty-three millions of inhabitants, 
while the population of the other, with all the advantages of the most delightful cli- 
mate, does not exceed fifteen or sixteen millions. Of that number, Mexico contains 
six miUions, Guatimala one and a half, the Caraccaa one, New Granada and Peru 
three. Humboldt supposes the population of Buenos Ayres to be about two mil- 
lions and a half^and that of ChiH, Cuba, and Porto. Rico, one million four hundred 
tliousand. The war which the Spaniards made against the patriots, and other causes 
may have perhaps retarded its progress ; but at all events the country could easily 
maintain ten times its present number of inhabitants. The descendants | cottet. 
of Europeans may be computed at four or five millions; th/a Indians are much more 
numerous. The Metis and Spaniards are often at vaiiance with the natives, and 
sometimes with each otfier. But the Spanish yoke was ieast of all tolerated by the 
Creoles, wbose nobles, as they have \}een termed, were useless and oppressive to 
the rest of the community^ The authority of the caciques or chiefs weighed heavily 
on the Indians and Metis ; many individuals in a state of slavery laid claim to vaia 
and ridiculous distinctioni^; and a rich and powerful clergy increased the grievances 
of the inhabitants. . Want of union, public spirit, and a common interest, the dis-* 
persion of the people, and their great distcmce from each other tended to diminish 
the political and mihtary force of a nation, in which some were distinguished for 
patriotism, exalted sentiments and chivalrous valour. 

The institutions of the Spanish Americans might have been gfeatly 
improved; each burgh was governed by a cabildo or municipal council, 
whose jurisdiction was supreme within the boundaries over which it extended. The 
audiencias or sovereign courts were held in greater veneration than the deputies of 
kings ; and a president or civil governor was obeyed more readily than a captain 
general. The influence of the civil magistrate contributed to the welfare of the 
community ; but the military spirit, which has of late gained strength in the provinces, 
may prove hurtful to the cause of liberty. The ci^tizens of Mexico, Ca- | ciTiUzation. 
raccas, Santa Fe, Lima, and other large towns, are not deficient in knowledge, but 
the lower orders and the country people are suffered to remain in ignorance. Public 
education is not conducted on proper principles, and the greater number have no 
means of acquiring ^such information as is necessary in the present day, for extending 
the resources of a great state.' The low ebb of industry must be attributed to the 
habits of the people, and the confusion of a revolutionary war. Mexico, as well as 
Italy, boasts of its statuaries and painters, but artillery, arms, hardwares, and many 
articles of primary utility are imported from Europe. 

If the Spanish Americans have hitherto made little progress in the | indinns. 
useful arts, the improvement of the natives has been hardly perceptible. That race, 
degraded before the European invasion by the despotism of their rulers, submitted to 
the severest hardships under the government of the first conquerors. The Indians, 
or as they have been called, ike people destitute of reason^ were reduced to a state of 
slavery ; the destructive tendency of such a system, was at last acknowledged in 
Spain, and it gave way to a feudal plan arranged with much ingenuity, but the dis- 
tance of the natives from their sovereign rendered it ineffectual. ThQ | EoeomiendM. 
country was divided into encomiendassor feudal tenures, which were granted to the 
Spaniards under certain conditions. The encomenderoy or liege lord, was obliged to 
reside in his domains, to perform military service at the will of his king, and to pre 
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tect and provide for the Indiatis on his fief. The natives paid a stated tribute iotki/ 
patron, and were in other respects free; the superior, at leasts had no title to exact 
any personal service from them* This sort of government, established by Ch&He 
the FiAh, and modified by his successors, was.aAerwards abolished. It did not cor- 
respond with the intentions of its founder, and was, in reality^ of little advantage to tk 
Indians. The feudal lord claimed more than be had any right to demand, and did le«> 
for the natives than he was bound to do by the nature of his tenure.* The system of n- 
parlimiento9l[ or assessment which succeeded, proved much more di^ 
trous. In consideration of the limited faculties and improvident chamctiroi 
the Indians, corregidors or judges of districts were appointed by the Spanish govemmeot. 
It was their office to provide the natives with cattle, grain for seed, implements of b(& 
bandry, clothing, and whatever else they required ; but the price of each article was fix«i 
and the Spaniards were prohibited from taking any profit in these transactions. Tbeabu^c^ 
that resulted may be easily conceived; they became so. flagrant that Spain had again 
to interfere, and the new assessment was given up in 1779.*| Thelnte 
are at present under the authority of native magistrates, but their caciqaes 
have seldqm the good qualities of the corregidors, and are not less cruel, avariciiHts 
and partial. The natives are^, besides, subject to statute-labour, and restrained iothe 
enjoyment of their civil rights; these restrictions. are not the same in all the provinces 
It was the policy of the Spanish government to encourage the mestizoes and metis, 
from a belief tiiat the indolence and inactivity of the Indians cpyld never be oyercoroe; 
but the connexion between the colonists and the mother country was by this means 
Admioiitra- Weakened, and {ho castes became more impatient of a foreign yoke. The 
Uon. history of modem times proves that the formation of a vast empire is 

every where accompanied with unnumbered difficulties, yet it has been maintained bj 
political writers, that Spain managed its American possessions with much wisdomaiui 
great prudence* We may safely venturf^^ at present, to entertain a different opinion: 
but it will be necessary tcf consider more minutely the policy of Spain relative to b^ 
System of td. American possessions. To check the rapacity of official men, their nm 
miniitntioa. [^f ^yas increased; the government supposed that the crimes of a ^*' 
might in this way be prevented, that the one might oppose the other, although all weie 
equally desirous of enriching themselves. The pomp and splendour of the viceroys 
court eclipsed tliat of Madrid ; they had not, it is true, the colonial treasury, nor the 
military and maritime forces at their disposal ; a representative of majesty ifughi h^ 
been punished by a court of audience for abusing his power^ but such events were oi 
rare occurrence. The principal military offices were held by captain-generals, cow- 
manders, and governors, who' were not entirely subjected to the caprices of a viceroy? 
but depended greatly on his favour for promotion and advancement. The colonist| 
might lay their grievances before the Indian council at Madrid, the president (» 
which was the minister of the American provinces. The inhabitants of Mexico m 
Peru experienced both the great delay which was thus occasioned, and the council j 
incompetency to judge of local matters. But their remonstrances were not attendc 
to; it was thought, indeed, that they murndured without just cause, and that their 
wrongs were nlways redressed in the capital of Spain. The cabildos, or nauDicipw 
governments, the only representative institutions, were framed afler the manner o 

those in the Castilian towns. 

iriiuinee. | The financial arrangements did not increase the Wealth of Spaw; J 

fLxed number of galleons or registered vessels, had the cxclnsive right to ^^^J'^i 
the colonies. — ^These ships received in return for European merchandise, the gold an 
silver of the New Worid, which the indolent Spaniards circulated among comtnerw^ 
nations. The great extent of the coast, and the scanty population, rendered "»_ 
Spanish guard ships on these stations of little use ; and European traders driven iro 
the ports, returned with an ardour proportionate to the great reward ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
modities eagerly sought and arbitrarily prohibited. It was difficult to hinder oo« 

♦ Mercuric Peruviano, viii. 47. 

t The first conquerors attached a difTerent meaning to the word repartimieuto. 

i Mercurio Peruviano, viii. 49, x. 279. 
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air of the world from holding any intercoorse with the other. The precious metals 
ere of little advantage to America, because she could not exchange them for the 
reduce of other countries; and Spain, unable to supply the wants of her colonists, 
erived no great benefit from them. A system of monopoly, ruined alike the oppressor 
ad the oppressed. In 1778, Galvez, the Indian Minister at Madrid, | improremeiici. 
ttc mp ted to reform a great many abuses ; he estabhshed a free trade with thirteen 
f the principal ports of Spain and the American colonies ; but it was his plan to 
re vent as muoh as pit>Ssible every foreign nation from participating in the advantages 
ranted to the mother country. Strangers were permitted to carry certain goods to a 
&w sea-ports in Spain ; but they were fettered with so many restrictions as were ahnost 
quivalent to a total prohibition. His system had not been long in force before the 
ommerce between the two countries became more extensive ; five times the usual 
[uantity of Spanish goods were exported in the course of a twelvemonth, and within 
he same period the returns from America were nearly doubled. 

According to the register for 1778, the value of the articles sent from Radi. 

Spain amounted to -'- -- -- - - - 300,717,529 

fhe exports from America were calculated at - - * - - - 804,693,733 



And thus thie balance in favour of Spain was equal to • • ^ 503,976,204 
It is apparent from the^e documents, that the regulations of 1778, imperfect as 

.hey were, improved both the colonies and the revenue of the mother country. 

In that year the import and export duties, levied in Spain, were less roiIi. 

than -• - - - - - - 6,761,292 

In 1788 they exceeded - - -- -*- - - 55,456,950 



So that the difference in the course of ten years equalled - 48,69^,658 

Since that fortunate change the contraband trade was checked by the Advantacet of 
commerce of Navarre, Segovia, Valencia, and the different products of *^ *"*• 
Spanish industry. A greater supply of wine and fruit was sent to the colonies, and 
Spain received in exchange productions until then unknown ; such as were formerly 
obtained in small quantities, as coffee, sugar, and tobacco, became common and 
abundant. 

The setders in Cuba applied themselves to the' culture of the sugar cane, but it 
never reached that degree of perfection, which might have been anticipated. It was 
remarked that the communications between the two countries were much more frequent 
than they had ever been at any former period. Galvez' system however nefecu in 
was not free from errors. That Minister, contrary to his intentions, had nbtntion. 
made the Americans anxious for independence. He was too desirous of convincing 
his king that an able statesman might render colonies valuable and important, which 
for a long time had been burdensome and expensive. By augmenting the imposts 
he laid the seeds of a rebellion, which broke out in the vice-royalty of Santa Fe in 
the year 1781. The same causes produced afterwards a more serious revolt in Peru, 
M'hich could only be quelled by the most sanguinary measures and by the death of an 
intrepid chief His grievous system, of taxation .was very ill-timed, for much about 
the same period the English colonists in North America threw off the British yoke. 
To levy the new taxes, sixteen thousand public charges were devised, and the persons 
that filled them by their salaries and mean artifices, absorbed nearly all the additional 
profit. South America was oppressed by these burdens, and Galvez' limited know- 
ledge of the country prevented him from improving its real sources of wealth. The 
minister was blamed for his exclusive partiality to the Mexicans ; he had passed 
the earlv part of his life in that vast and rich province ; it had been the theatre of his 
extravagance and youthful sallies ; he had first evinced there his great ability and 
restless ambition. The advantages which that country derived from his administra- 
tion extended to Spain. The Mexicans increasing in wealth and population purchased 
^he luxuries of the old world, and furnished new inlets for European industry. The 
Spaniards (h«>ught that the culture of com was too much encouraged in that pforince. 
It had for a 1 ong time raised a quantity of grain more than sufficient for its own cr 
Vol. II L— 3 B 
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aumption ; at no distant period it might become the granary of South America; 
it was feared if such an event were to take place, that Mexico might also become 
the centre of the Spanish monarchy. 

Mioct. I The gold and silver mines in Mexico and Peru were imagined to be 

sources of inexhaustible wealth. But the wprking of these mines depended on a 
substance which was seldom found in the vast extent of Spanish America. The 
quantity of mercury brought from Guanca YeUca was ihcon8idenb}^ 
The quicksilver mines in the province of La Mancha in Spain yielded 
but a scanty supply ; Galvez, by improving the method of working them, iDcreasd 
the produce of the mines in Mexico. Before his time, the quantity of mercury ex- 
ported annually from Spain never exceeded 1,050,106 lbs. troy. So great iInp^0T^ 
ments were made during his administration, that the - price of a hundred weight <A 
mercury fell from eighty to forty-one piastres. In consequence of these measures 
the precious metals became more common. About the year 17S2 twenty-seven mil- 
lions of piastres were obtained from the mines ; it was supposed that they niiriit 
have yielded thirty millions, had there been a sufficient quantity of mercury to enable 
the miners to continue»their labour. But from an error in the construction of a pl- 
lery in the quicksilver mines of La Mancha, an inundation took place and the works 
were destroyed. After that accident the King of Spain concluded a treaty with the 
£mperor of Austria, by which it was agreed that he should receive for a stipulated 
sum, six thousand hundred weights of mercury from the mines in Carnibla.* The 
ancients were aware of the property by which mercury combines with gold, and made 
use of amalgamation in gil^^g copper.t Humboldt assures us that, befote the dis- 
covery of America, the German miners used mercury, not only in washing aurifeixMU 
earths, but also in extracting the gold disseminated in veins both in its native sUte 
and mixed with iron pyrites and grey copper ore. But the method employed in 
amalgamating silver minerals was unknown before the year 1957. It was discovered 
by Bartholomeo de Medina, a Mexican miner in Pachuca.| There are still, how- 
ever, many defects in the manner of working the American mines. ' The galleries 
and other works are ill constructed ; minerals very different in their qualities are ge- 
nerally smelted or amalgamated in the same way. The whole process, which is verr 
tedious, might be greatly abridged ; human labour is unnecessarily consumed, for it 
might be supplied by machinery or even by the use of the lower animals. Bat the 
great waste of mercury is perhaps the strongest objection to the present system ; H 
has been proved that a much less quantity would be. sufficient for all the purposes oi 
the miner. It is ascertained, from different registers, and M. Humboldt aidmiis tbeir 
accuracy, that from the year 1762 to 1781, not less than 25,124,200 lbs. troy of mer- 
cury, were used at the different mines in New Spain, and that the value of thai quao* 
tity of quicksilver amounted in America to more than 2,400,000/.§ 

The duties on the precious metals have been frequently altered since the conquest 
of South America, and different taxes have been imposed in different miningciis^^^' 
A 6th of the produce of the mines was at first exacted, but it was shortly afterwards 
reduced in some places to a. tenth or even a twentieth part. Charles the Fifth addefl 
in the year 1552, a duty of one per cent, and a half for defraying the expense oi 
coinage, a tax which the Peruvians call the cobos. At a later period one-tenth, f 
place, of a fifth, was levied in Mexico and Peru. A greater privilege was granted to 
the Vice-Royalty of Santa Fe, as gold mines were only wrought in that counti}'j th« 
duty on them was limited to a twentieth part of their annual produce. But the p^^ 
centage on the coinage, or the cobos, remainded the same in all the provinces. 1>T 
the change made in 1777, the mean tallage on gold was reduced to three p& ceol' 
while that on silver w^ not less than eleven and a half. The amount of the precious 
metals, which has been exported from America, and the annual produce of tje mines 
are not accurately known; different writers have not come to the same concJusWDS* 
and the subject has given rise to much disputation. We cannot furnish our readers 

• The hundred weight of mercury was sold for 52 piastres. 

t Pliny, Beckman's History of Inventions. * Humboldt's New Spain, Book i^- 

Humboldt's New Spain, Book iv. chap. II. 
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with more correct statements than those of the celebrated Humboldt It appears, 
from a review of the registers of customs, that the yearly value of the precious metals 
in Spanish America was equal to thirty-six millions of piastres; but if the contraband 
exportation be included, there is every resison to believe that the total sum exceeded 
thirty-nine millions. The subject may be more fully illustrated by the following 
table: — . • . „ 

«.4nniiai Produce of the-yMtMsin Spaniah Aynertda^ at the beginning of the Nineteenth 

Century, 



Divisions. 



Yiceroyalty of New Spain, 
Viceroyalty of Peru, 
Capitania General of Gfaili, 
Yiceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
Viceroyalty of New Granada, 



Sum Total, 



Fine Gold 

Marcs of 

Castile. 



7^000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,200 

20,505 



45,317 



Fine Silver 
Marcs of 
Castile. 



2,338,220 

611,090 

29,700 

481,830 



3,460,840 



Value of Gold 

and Silver in 

piaistres. 



23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990)000 



39,140,000 



Thus the produce of the mines in Peru and the other provinces is less than that of 
"M exico. Humboldt believes that the great height of the Peruvian mines renders not 
only the working of them more difficult, but that they contain a less quantity of the 
precious metals than has been generally supposed* To strengthen his opinion, he 
compares the annual produce of the mines in the two countries. 



From the year 1656 to 1678, 

1579—1736, 

1737—1789, 



Produce of Poiosi. 

Piattret. - 

49,011,285 

611,399,451 

127,847,776 



Marct. 
5,766,03a 
71,929,347 
15,040,914 



Mean Produce of each year. 



During the first epoch, 

second epocly, 

■ third epoch, 



Pkutert, 
2,227,782 
3,994,258 
2,458,606 



Produce of Gnanaxuato, 



From the year 1766 to 1803, a > 
period of 38 years, ) 



piastres, 1 65,000,000 



Yearly average produce from 1766 to 1786, 

1786 — 1803, 

: 1793 — 1803, 



Piatfret, 
4,342,105 
4,727,000 
4,913,265 



Mr. Helm thinks that the small produce of the Peruvian mines may be attributed 
to other causes. The population of Mexico is comparatively greater than that of the 
other provinces, and the credit of the miners is more extensive. No royal or even 
private bank was established in Peru until the late revolution. The precious metals 
cannot be so easily transported by Yera Cruz and the Havannah, as by the river 
Plate. If Peru had better means of extending its commerce ; if the navigation "^ " 
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the Amazons were opened ; then, (says Mr. Helm,) four times more gold and ahe^r 
might be obtained from the mines in that kingdom than from all the rest in Spaiuih 
America. The produce of the mines has of late years diminished; not more tbin 
a half or even a third part of the sum formerly exported from America has for soiBe 
time past been brought into Europe. Civil wars between the Spaniards, insurrectioD^ 
amoqgst the Indians, ^ant of mercury and accidents occasioned by inundations ren- 
dered it necessary to abandon the working of the most important mines in southern 
Ste^^JudT Peru, Mexico, and New Granada. The gross revenue of Peru wia 
coiooiet. calculated at five millions of piastres; three hundred thousand were sent 

to Panama, fifleen thousand to Chiloe, and a considerable portion to Yaldivia. Lf 
to these sums we add the expenses of (he military and civil administration of Peni, 
it will be found that the net revenue, which his Catholic majesty obtained Irom that 
part of his dominions, was not more than 500,000 piastres.* The revenue of Potod 
amounted to one million two hundred thousand piastres ; but two hundred thousand 
were annually exported to Buenos Ayres. The provinces of Rio de la Plata, ChiH, 
Caraccas, and Santa Fe, contributed little to the Spanish treasury. 

The yearly expenses of the governments of Cuba, Porto-Rico, Hispaniola, i^ 
Floridas, Louisiana, and Truxillo, were not less than three millions four hundred 
thousand piasters, but the viceroy of Mexico paid this sum and sent besides fire 
millions to Madrid. The duties levied in Spain on the colonial commerce were 
about two millions five hundred thousand piasters. Thus the net annual reveane 
which the king of Spain received from his American possessions might be estimated 
at eight millions of piasters, or dSl,600,000 sterling. 

If South America has been beneficial to Europe, as a colony of Spain, it must be 
still more so as an independent state. The industry and commerce of a great nation 
enjoying the blessings of a free constitution and a free trade, are not to be compared 
with the feeble efforts of men fettered by restrictions and harassed by oppression. 
The Indies became an appendage to the crown of Castile in the year 
1519. If superior force joined to the formality of a legal decree, and all 
the solemnities of a papal grant be sufficient to transfer dominion, then 
the right of Spain to these territories canifbt be disputed. To diminish the chances of 
a revolt, a bloody war was waged against defenceless natives, and it was thought better 
to retain the property of a desert, than to rule over men, whose habits could not ac- 
cord with the interests of their invaders. To encourage emigration, the country was 
styled a separate kingdom, and the Spanish monarch took the title of king of the In- 
dies. The emperor Chrales the Fif\h, by an edict, dated Barcelona, 14th September, 
1519, bestowed additional privileges on his subjects in America. The conclusion of 
this decree is remarkable ; " Considering the fidelity of our vassals, and the hardships 
which the discoverers and settler^ experienced in making their discoveries and their 
settlements, and in order that they may possess, with more certainty and confidence, the 
right of being for ever united to our royal crown ; we promise and pledge our faith 
and royal word in behalf of ourselves, and the kings, our successors, that their cities 
and settlements shall on no pretext be alienated or* separated, wholly or in part, in 
favour of any prince, potentate, or private person; that if we or our successors shall 
make any gift or alienation contrary to this our express declaration, the same shall be 
held as null and void." . Had the whole of this decree been literally interpreted, the 
Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon had long since forfeited every claim to its 
American possessions. 

oppreftion of I If a person traded with' foreigners in any part of these vast regions, be 
the coionMU. | ^^ punished with death. It was unlawful to cultivate the olive or the 
vine, in a country admirably adapted for them by nature. The inhabitants were not 
only obliged to receive the luxuries, but even liome of the necessaries of life from the 
mother country. A tenth part of the produce of cultivated lands could not satisfy the 
demands of a priesthood and defray the costs of an inquisition. The system of taxation 
was carried to its height; marine alcabcday corsoy and conaulado formed some of the 
'^sive restrictions on exports, imports, and the tonnagOi clearance, and entrance of 

* Mercurio Perayiano» ill. 40. 
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(hips. The venality of offices and letters of nobility were hurtful to the morals of the 
>eople, and corrupted at its source the administration of justice. To maintain more 
^ectually the authority df Spain among all ranks of the community, eveiy office of 
mportance or emolument was conferr^ on Spaniards. By following this plan, it 
vas thought that the taxes might be better levied, and the colonists kept in greater 
subjection. The inhabitants, aware that * they were excluded from preferment, sub- 
nitted patiently to the government of strangers, from the period of the conquest to 
he time of their independence. They were eligible according to the colonial regu- 
ations^ to all places of trust; but this privilege was merely nominal, for out of four 
lundred viceroys that governed Spanish America, not more than four were Americans* 
Ml the captains general, with the exceptionof fourteen, were chosen from the Spaniards. 
This system was not confined to the higher commissions in the state, for we are assured 
Ihat there were few Americans even among the common clerks of public offices.* By 
luch a policy, Spain was enabled to retain her American provinces for a greater length 
>f time than she would otherwise have done. It was well calculated to degrade the 
colonists, to enrich a few Spaniards and'to impoverish the people. But these were 
lot the only grievances of which the Spanish Americans complained. In order that 
he colonists might more readily adhere to the mother country and the church of 
iome, every system of liberal education was strictly prohibited.*]* Some individuals 
irere imprisoned for instructing the poor; others for being desirous to acquire know- 
edge. A' learned education was con^ned to the study of scholastic divinity and the 
laws of Spain. One viceroy;].' gave great offence by establishing a navaj school at 
Buenos Ayres, and that . seminary was abolished in conformity to a mandate from 
Afladrid. Chemistry was not taught in. any of the provinces, lest the inhabitants 
should apply the principles of that science to the improvement of the arts. The in« 
crease of population was-checked in the infant state by arbitrary enactments against the 
admission of foreigners into these vast and fertile regions, wlueh, at a later period, were 
ill and scantily peopled by convicts and criminals from the prisons of Spain. The travel^ 
ler passes over extensive districts of rich but uncultivated land. Tribes of Indians have 
perished in working the mines, or dragged out a wretched existence in an atmosphere 
infected with merctii:y.§ Had it not been for the changes that took place c«atn <xna^ 
in Europe, subsequent to the French revolution, the same system might p«°*"»««* 
have still continued. Spain by following the fortunes of France laid open her colo- 
nies to the invasion of the English. The successes of the colonists during the war 
which they carried on. against that people, made them think more favourably of their 
strength znd resources. - The victories of Napoleon^ the abdication of Charles lY. 
aad the imprisonment of his son, roused the Americans from their long lethargy. A 
sedition broke out at Venezuela so early as the year 1797, and. noi long afterwards 
many of the provinces revolted. The authority of Buonaparte or his brother, the 
king of S{^ain, was never recognized. The South Americans refused to obey their 
new masters. Thus the rapid conquests of an individual in the one hemisphere were 
the means of securing the freedom of the other. The successful termination of a 
war, which the British colonists in North America: had carried on in maintaining their 
independence, animated and encouraged their neighbours in the souths Swisserland 
freed herself from the Austrian yoke; Spain lost her possessions in the low coun- 
tries; becausb the inhabitants did not phoose to submit to a better and, more liberal 
policy than that by which the Americans had been governed. Many brave men in 
South America united at last in resisting tyranny, and their example enlisted thou- 
sands in the same cause. The independence of the state was declared by Congress 
assembled in Tucuman, in the year 1816. But the country was in reality free before 
that time; from the year 1810, a war had been carried on against Spain in Peru, 
Paraguay and Montevideo. Although it was conducted on both sides with various 
success, fortune seemed to favour the arms of the Americans. It was difficult to 

* Kodney'fl Beport on the State of South America. 
' t Hanifeato of the Congress of the United Provinces in South America. 
% Joicauin Pinto. 
S Mumesto of the Congress of the United Provinces in South America. 
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resist men engaged in so sacred a cause, eager for libertj, and impelled hj 

enthusiasm. 

iDdepcndence In 1818 an army consisting of the veteran and best forces of Spam 

America. was annihilated by San Martin on the plains of Miapo« The freedom of 

South America has been dated from that memorable victory. The rights of the 
people have been purchased by their blood, by sacrificing their wealth to the common 
cause, by braving 4he greatest dangers, by submitting to the severest hardships^ 
The name of Spanish America was abolished by a decree of Oongress. The repub- 
lic of Colombia was afterwards foritied,* it comprises the ancient viceroyaJty of Kew 
Grenada, and the capitancy general of Caraccas. We cannot offer manj remaiihS 
either on the improvements that have taken place in these countries, or on the nature 
of their government, without extending our work beyond the limits prescribed to iu 
It may however be observed that none of their political institutions have as yet beea 
tried by the test of experience, that some of them are of a temporary nature, thil 
others have been given up or not found to answer the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

sitverr. I It was deemed strange and inconsistent that there should be slaves 
amongst men who had done )»o much in the cause of freedom. They determined 
therefore that slavery should be abolished, whenever so great a change could be 
effected without endangering the safety of the state; and a law was passed by Con- 
gress on the first day of its sitting, by which all the children of slaves were de- 
clared to be free. The same assembly distinguished itself by putting an end to 
the mita and tribute money; these measures, besides the lasting benefits that ac- 
crued from them, had the good effect of conciliating the Indians to the independent 
party. 

Liberty of the ^ decree in favour of a free press was passed on the 26th of October 
pksi* ' 1811 ; but the exigence of affairs required that this liberty should aot be 

abused, and the press has been hitherto encumbered with too many restrictions. The 
Pobikinftrue- South Americans are fully aware that the instruction and moral improve- 
tton. ment of the lower orders are the best means not only of securing but of 

adding to their present advantages ; no people has done so much in so short a time 
for promoting education among every class of the community. The corporations of 
the principal towns superintend the management of the public schools-t In the 
town of Buenos Ayres thirteen schools have been established, five of which are set 
apart for the benefit of the poor. The system of parochial instruction was not only 
adopted, but a portion of the tithes has of late been applied to that useftil purpose. 
A great many works were prohibited by the Spaniards ; every book may now be 
freely circulated. Among others a New Testament in Spanish has lately appeared; 
thus the people have only had an opportunity of instructing themselves in religion 
since thei time of their independence. ' 

ifflpravemeDts. | During the government of the Spaniards, it was lawful to arrest and 
imprison any of tlie colonists without giving them previous notice of their offence; 
such proceedings are now illegal. The letters of individuals can no longer be opened, 
a man's house afforded him formerly but little protection, '* it is now declared to be 
inviolable.'';}; Monopolies are abolished, and the trial by jury is likely to be esta- 
blished. Strangers may be easily naturalized, but it is worthy of remark, that no 
Spaniard can enjoy the right of suffrage, or be eligible to any ofHce in the state, until 
the independence of South America be acknowledged by Spain. 

The electors are chosen by the people, and the members of Congress are taken 
GoTcnunentt. | from the electorarassemblies. In some states the number of electors' is 
to that of the whole population in the ratio of one to 5,000; it has likewise been 
enacted, that every deputy shall at least represent 15,000 souls; so that the number 
in Congress must depend upon that of the inhabitants. But these states are still 
engaged in the task of forming a permanent constitution; in the mean time no altera- 
tion can be made in the present one without the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 

§ In tfte year 1821. 

t Rodney's Report, &c. t Col Hall's Columbia. 
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bers in Congress. Several improvements have in this manner been already effected. 
The government of Colombia, as it was fixed in 1821, consists of a senate and house 
of representatives. The senate is made up of thirty-two senators, or of four for 
each of the eight departments in the republic. The legislative authority is vested in 
the senate. The house of representatives is composed of members, who are re- 
turned for four years by each province, and their number is in the proportion of one 
to thirty thousand inhabitants. 

These states had of late not only to contend against the Spaniards, 
but were exposed to great danger from dissensions at home; on this ac- 
count it was thought necessary to appoint a supreme director or magistrate not unlike 
the dictator of the Romans; but it is to be feared that such a power may be incom- 
patible with the nature of a free community. This officer is commander in chief of 
all the forces in the country; he governs the navy and is styled liberador or pro- 
tector of civil liberty, a title nearly the same as that assumed by Cromwell. He 
represents his nation in its treaties with foreign powers, and has the privilege of 
declaring war a^er having submitted to Congress the causes whicih render it ne- 
cessary. 

His superintendence extends over all the branches of the revenue ; ho nominates 
the secretaries of war and of the treasury. The exigencies, of the times may call 
for such an office ; but if it continue after tranquillity is restored, the commonwealth 
must be either nominal or cease to exist. 

The geographical divisions of these republics, and their population according to 
the latest accounts are marked in the tables at the end of this chapter. * 

It *has been asked if Spanish America possesses the means of main- I JJtheMio?** 
taining its independence? Nature appears to have decided this question. | nbu. 
Where can we find countries so well defended against invasion as the greater part of 
the Spanish colonies? A vast extent of territory interspersed with hills and vallieys 
extends beyond a chain of mountains higher and steeper than the Alps; and this ele- 
vated region is bounded on two sides by arid and 'burning deserts or by low plains 
covered with impenetrable forests and barren sands. 

This district, suspended as it were in the air, is a little Europe surrounded with an 
African belt. Health reigns throughout it, while fever and death dwell around it. If 
the American armies defend the ascent, where every position is in their favour, the 
battalions of £urope must perish without a battle. . 

A few years ago Europeans invaded the plains of New Grrenada, hut at that time 
there were neither experiencp^ leaders nor organized troops among ,the colonists ; 
what, however, was the fate of the vanquished? They took refuge in the uncultivated 
and sultry plains of the Oronoco, harassed the Spaniairds, and reconquered at last the 
strong holds of Caraocas, now the bulwark of Colombia. The river Plate, which 
seems to open an easy ejiti'ance into the country, might prove dangerous by its sand- 
banks and rapid currents to the invaders of Paraguay and Tucuman. The Mexican 
coast, towards Europe, is inaccessible to ships of war; and to .land at Acapulco it is 
necessary to circumnavigate the greater part of the globe. . The High Table Land 
is not a continuous level of easy communication between its different parts. Upper 
Peru is a barrier betiVixt Lima and Buenos Ayres ; the defiles which separate Quito 
from Bogota are so* many precipices or footpaths in the midst of snow, and the burn- 
ing isthmus of Costarica divides Colombia from Guatimala.* 

It has been supposed that the people cannot make use of these natural advantages. 
The Indians, it is true, retain their wonted apathy; the offspring of that despotism 
introduced by Incas and native princes, which, by a just law of retribution, facilitated 
the conquest and ruin of their country. A native cannot as yet be excited by any 

* Upper Peru has been formed into a separate republic by the name of Bolivia, under the 
presidency of RoUvar, who is invested with the executive power during life, and the right of 
naming his successor. In a communication dated 6tb February, 1827, made by Bolivar to the 
government of Colombia, containing his abdication of the executive authority, it is stated 
that there is not -a Spaniard on the American continent, ^rom the public journals in Colombia, 
it appears it is in contemplation to unite Colombia, Peru and Bolivia under one government. 

PhiL E' 
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sentiments of honour or by that love of glory, which is essential to the character of 
the soldier. But many' in Ci)lonibiay were well fitted for the military profession;— 
there Bolivar formed and disciplined the shepherds of the Elanos; — ^there Paez col- 
lected his formidable horsemen composed chiefly of negroes or the descendants of 
negroes and Indians; a race of men braver, more intelligent and not less robust thao 
their fathers. The chids and the governments have attempted to introduce a con- 
scription, and in this way to form armies; but M. Mollien,* a recent traveller, tell;; 
us that the people are averse to the service. Volunteer corps have been formed m 
Buenos Ayres and other cities, but the military spirit is not prevalent in South Ame- 
rica. If the forces were attacked by a regular array, it is likely that they would 
defend themselves by rapid marches, surprises and feigned retreats ; a mode of -wzx- 
fare well suited to the character of the troops^ The merchants and landed propne- 
tdrs, two very wealthy classes of men, are perhaps more ho;»tile to the ancient regime 
than the great body of the people. The agriculturist cannot be^Oiendly to a govern- 
ment that forced him to root out his vines, his tobacco and his hemp for the purpose 
of promoting the cultivation of the mother country. Trade was formerly contiaed 
to a few ports in Spain, it extends at present to every quarter of the globe. The 
most obvious consequence of the late revolution is the great reduction in the price 
of commodities; several articles have fallen more than 100 per cent. 

The inhabitants enjoy the blessings of plenty;, industry may be directed to every 
source of wealth; private property is held sacred; and these advantages, to which 
the colonists of Spain were altogether strangerSy> are for that very reason more prized 
by the citizens of the South American republics.')* 

• 
' * Mr. Duane says, MoUien waa-jconsidered by the Colombianfl as a spy aad aj^ent for tht 
French government^ and viewed with great jealousy. He does not consider MoIIien's state- 
ments worthy of much confidence as to the politics of the country. At the table of the minis- 
ter of tlie United States at Bogota, l}e betrayed an extravagant hostility not only to the insti- 
tutions of Colombia, but to all republican governments. The government of Colombia was 
apprized of the nature of his missioA, and it was indicated to hipi that when he left Bogota it 
mast be in the route by which he entered it«->-PA»7. Ed, 

t The first popularly elected Congress of Colombia was to assemble at Bogota in Jatiuarr, 
1823, but they did not proceed to business- till March. The heads of departments are not 
members, but attend in person to render their communications and explam and answer ex> 
ceptions. 

By the fundamental law. of July, 1831, it is declared thajt the territory of Colombia compre- 
hends the ancient boundaries of Venezuela and New Grenada. The territory is divided into 
twelve departments. 

•• Capiials. 

7. Magd«ilena, Carthagena. 

8. Cauca, Popayan. 

9. The Isthmus Pandura. 

10. The Equator, Quito. 

11. Assuay, Cuenca. 
. 12. Guayaquil, Guisiyaqull. 

I'he Republic of Colombia, (says Captain Cochrane,) comprehends the N. W. division of 
South America, extending to the 5tli degree of S. latitude, and to the British settlement of 
Essequibo on the East. Its extent on the Atlantic is 2000 miles, and^on the Pacific 1200. U 
has a surface of 900,000 square miles. Its ports in both seas are excellent. It is but thinly 
peopled, the population being little more than two and an half millions. It is rich in every 
natural advantage of soil, cfUmate, and situation. The surface 6f the soil is rich beyond ima- 
gination, and affords a striking contrast with the poverty of the inhabitants. 

Captam pochrane says, the exclusive right of the Pearl Fishery of Colombia, has been 
granted (in 1823,) to a London company for ten years. This fishery in 1530, produced pearls 
of the annual amount of 800,000 dollars on the AtlantiC'Side only. The fishery on the Pacific 
is supposed to be of equal value. The fisheries having been neglected for one hundred and 
forty years, the oysters are fbund^o have increased wonderfully. The company being supplied 
with machinery by which every spot may be inspected, it is calculated 'by Captain Cochrane, 
that a new era will commence with respect to the trade in pearls, and this concern become of 
immense value.— P/aY. Ed. ' 





Capitals^ 


1. Orinoco, , 


Cumana. 


2. Venezuela, 


Caraccas. 


3. Apure, 


, Barinas. 


4. Zulia, 


Maracaybo. 


5. Royacca, 


Tunja. 


6. Guudinamarca, 


Bogota. 
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Elsiitnate of the Pi>puiaiion of ihe provinces 
€lozUy aid Sttlla, under ihe J^Tames of the 
Ilepresentaiivea to Congress, 



of Buenos AyreSy Cdrdoviij Tucuman, Men" 
different Toums and Districts which send 



I . Excluding 
Indians. • 



By fno>e recent Estimate^. 



Buenos Ay res, - - . - 

Cordova, 

Tucuman, - - - - . 

Santiago del Estero, - - - . 

Valle de Catamarca, - - - - 

Rioja, - - - . 

San Juan, • - - 

Mcndoza, - - - - 
San Luis, " - 

•Jujuy, - - - - . - 

Salta, - - - - - - 

Sum total, - - - - 

Provinces of Upper Peru. 

Cochobamba, - - . - 

Potosi, , - - - - - - 

Plata or Charchas, . - - 
La Par, - - - - 

|Santa Cruz de la Sierra Mojos and Chi- 

quitos, ^ 

Oruzo, -f - - - • - 
Paraguay, -•---. 

Banda Oriental, and Entre Rios, 



Excluding 
Indians. 



105,000 
75,000 
45,000 
45,000 
36,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50,000 



120,000 
75,000 
45,000 
60,000 

* 40,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50,000 



Including 
Indiana. 



>-». 



489,000 j 523,000* 




100,000 
112,Q00 
112,000 



120,000 



60,000 - 



120,000 
112,000 
112,000 



200,000 
250,000 
175,000 
300,000 

150,000 

30,000 



TabU furnished by ihe Secretary of ihe Treasury , in pursuance of the order of the Su- 
preme JHrector of the United Provinces of South America^ showing the anumnt of 
the J^ational Revenue tn ^817 ; the flxpenditure and the Balance remaining in the 
Treasury ai the end of the same year. 

DoUan. 

Produce of the Revenue in 1817, - r - - - . r 3,037,187 5| 
Expenditure in the same year,. - . - - - - - - 3,003,224 4i 



Remaining in' the Treasury in Cash, - - " * 

: — ' in Deposits, - ,- - ■ *- 

In Capitals placed at interest, redeemable at five per cent., - ' 
* In Goods, unsettled Accounts, of fojmer years, - - - - 

Amount in property, good Accounts, Deposits, and Sums at interest. 
Real and Personal Estate of the Commonwealth, 

In advances made by th6 State Treasury, 

Balance on Accounts liquidated, - 



• - 

3»,»6» 


1* 


6,429 


2} 


93,359 


H 


8,554,404 


H 



8,688,156 If 

9,310,472 6i 

297,078 7 

769,889 7 



Total of the Funds of the State, . - 
Debts of the State, — 

Balance in favour of the National Fund, 
Vol. IIL— 3C 



- 19,055,597 5^ 

- 1,438,056 



17,617,643 6i 
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rROTINCKB OP TSNEZUELA. 

Guyana, . - - - 40,000 

Cumana, . - . - 100,000 

Island of Margarita, - - 15,000- 

Caraccas, -. - - • .460,000 

Manicaybo, - - - 120,000 

Varenas, .... 90,000 



PofulaHon of Columbia,* 

Antioquia, 
Pamplona, 
Lacorro, - 
Tunja, 



Total amount, - - 825,000 

PBOVINCKB OF NEW GRENADA. 

Rio Hacha, - - - 20,000 

Santa Marta, - - - 70,000 

Carthagena, - - - 210,000 

Panama, - - . - - 60,000 

Caro, - ... - 40,000 



Cundinamarca, - 
Mariquita, - 
Popayou, - 
Casamare, - 
Quito, 
Cuenca, • 
Guayaquil, 
Loxa and Yacin, - 
Quiaos and Marues, 

Amount, 



110,000 

90,000 

130,000 

200,000 

190,000 

110,000 

320,000 

20,OOQ 

500,000 

200,000 

50,00^) 

80,OC«" 

40,000 

- 2,430,000 



StalemerU of the Revenue of Venezuela and JVVio Grenada, 

FIRST, NEW GRENADA. , 

Talue of European goods, annually imported, J - - - - 
Value of. exports chiefly from Guayaquil, Panama, and the river Mag- 

dalena, - -- -- 

Cast and ingots of gold exported on account of the Spanish government, 

and of individuals, - - -- - - -'- 

Tithes, - - - . 

Which sum supposes an annual agricultural produce of - - - 

Revenue arising from 

1. The ^st and fifth part of gold extracted from rivers, (abolished,) 

2. The produce of salt works, about 100,000 dollars, - * - 

3. .Capitation tax paid by Indians, (abolished,) ' - ~ : 

4. Produce of monopolies on tobacco and spirits, (partly retained, 
partly abolished,) - - - -- 

6. Bulls of Crusade, (abolished,) - - - - - - 

6. Customho.use duties, - - r - - - -- 

7. Alcabala, or duty paid on the sale of every article of consumption, 

(abolished,) --------- 

8. Duty on stamp paper, - - * - - - . -" 

9. Pecuniary penalties, -' -. 

10. Produce of lands belonging formerly to the king, ' - 

11. Sale of public employments, (abolished,) 

SECOND, VENEZUELA. 

Annual produce pf agriculture and cattle, - - 

Revenue arising from the same sources as that of New Grenada, - 

Monopoly of tobacco,. 7 - - -.- 

Sale of bulls, (abolished,) . - ^ - ■:. . . 



D6lhn. 

2,600,000 

1,150,000 

2,650,000 

800,000 

10,000,000 



y 3,200,000 



Total Revenue, 



Annual surplus 600,000 dollars. 



6,000,000 
1,400,000- 
700,000 
26,000 

2,126,000 



* The tables rdatiTe to Columbia are takeafrom the work of colonel Francis Hall. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

' » - * 

Kingdom of Brazil. 

Th£ claims of the Portuguese to their'empire in America are founded on Papal 
edicts by no meaids remarkable for geographical accuracy. The Spaniards main- 
ained that the country belonged to them by right of discovery, and complained that 
heir territory had been invaded. The Pope tried at first to reconcile the two par- 
ies, by tracing his famous line of demarcdtion a hundred leagues west- LineofdemMw 
ivard of the Cape Yerd Islands ; but whatever league we make use of cmtion- 
in nneasuring this line ; whether we take the marine, the Castilian or the Portuguese, 
K^hich is the 17th part of a degree, the kings of Portugal could never have derived 
rroni it any title to their Brazilian dominions. Brazil is marked in the maps of Pedro 
Punez and Texeira too far to the east by twenty-two degrees in the first, and by 
twelve or thirteen in the second. The Portuguese monarch taking advantage of this 
great and perhaps voluntary error, laid claim to a portioh of that country. Ill pleased 
too with the Pontifical decree, he seized a favourable opportunity of obtaining from 
Spain still more important concessions. The treaty of Tordesillas, signed the ninth 
of June, 1594, established a determinate boundary at 370 leagues westward of the 
Cape Yerd Islands. Bikt in this treaty also, the extent of the league was not men- 
tioned. If we assume the Castilian the limits fall within the meridian* of Bahia ; if 
the marine be taken, the line passes through Rio Janeiro ; lastly, by having recourse 
to the Portuguese, a supposition the most favourable that can be made, the boi^ndary 
may extend to the meridian of San Paulo, but it can never reach Para or the mouth 
of the Amazons.* The Spaniards blamed the Portuguese for Invading 
in time of peace, and in contempt of a solemn treaty,, a great portion of 
Paraguay and. the vast territory of the Amazons. But these acquisitions were rati- 
fied in 1778 ; the king of Spain then determined to fix a more accurate boundary, 
and declared that he would no longer suffer it to be vidlaled with impunity. Portu- 
gal paid little attention to these threats ; its soldiers took possession of a neutral 
territory, and seized upon seven village^ between the risers Uraguay and Iguacu, 
inhabited by the Gunrinis, and whose population amounted to 12,200 souls. They 
^ext passed through the country of Pavaguas, and built the forts of New Coimbria 
and Albuquerque in the territory of the Chiquitos. The local authorities remonstrated 
against these aggressions to the viceroy of Buenos Ayres, who transmitted their com- 
plaints to the Indian Council at Madrid.]* The troubles occasioned since that tinve 
by the revolution in Spanish America, etiabled the Portuguese to increase their pos- 
sessions. Their successive inroads may be nearly ascertained from a | Bnxii. 
comparison of the old {^id. recent maps oTAnferica ; in the former Brazil comprises 
only the sea coast between Para and the great river San Pedro. The provinces wa- 
tered by the A,mi^ons, the • Jttadera and the Xingu were called' the country of the 
Amazons \ the greater pail of which is at present included in the government of 
I^ara. It appears from some maps published near the close of the last century, that 
Paraguay comprehended the whole government of Mattogrosso and the western dis- 
tricts of San Paulo ; l^uthy modern usage, and the ordinance of a sovereign, all the 
Portuguese possessions in America are now denominated the kingdom of Brazil. 
That vast region <Komprehends probably two-fif\hs of South 'America, or an extent of 
territory ten tinjes greater than France. Its population, which does not exceed four 

* Memorja sobre U linea Diviaoria, fcc. MS. by Lastarria; minister of the Indies, 
t Memorial of Lastarria. 
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millioiui^ ifl chiefly confined to the coasts, and the mining districts. The vague and 
' inaccurate statements of travellers ren*d^r it difficult to give a correct account of the 
direction and formation of the mountains of Brazil. A chain beginning 
northwards of Rio Janeiro near the source of the river St. Francis, ex- 
tends in a parallel direction to the northern coast, and comprises the Cerro das £s- 
meraldas, the Cerro do Frio, and others. Another, or rather the same chain (the 
Parapanema) follows a like course towards the south, and terminates at the* mouth 
of the Parana. It is steep and rugged on the side of the ocean, and its greatest ele- 
vation is not more than sixthousand feet. iThis chain is terminated.by .an extenave 
plain, which the Portuguese call the Caippos Geraes. The maritime, part of Brazil 
Roeki. I abounds in granite \* the soil consists chiefly of clay, covered in many 

places with a rich mould, and rests on a bed of granite mixed with amphibolei fel- 
spar, quartz ^nd mica. In the vicinity of San P^ulo the strata succeed each other 
in the following order; 1st, a red vegetable earth impregnated with oxide of iron 
appears on the surface ; 2d, a layer of fine argil intersected with veins of sand; 3(1, 
an alluvial strain m containing a great quantity of iron rests on mouldering gniDite, 
felspar, quartz and mica ; lasdy, a mass of solid granite^serves for a base. Between 
Rio Janeiro and Yilla Rica the soil consists of a strong clay, and the rocks are com' 
posed of primitive granite. The mountains in Minas Geraes are formed either of 
fen^uginous quartz, granite or argillaceous schistus, which, ^hen it is broken, dis- 
closes veins of soft talc and cascajho or gold gangue. The iron ore in many places 
is of the best quality. 

Nor^era The Itiapaba mountains between Maranhao and Olinda are the great 

*^*^ chain on the northern coast. That extensive range consists principally 

of granite; many beautiful specimens of quartz purchased at OUnda have been placed 
in different museums in Europe. Rocks and fragments of granite, are scattered oter 
the adjoining plains on both sides of the Amazons. 

Interior I The Marcclla mountains connect the iparitime Cordilleras with those 
oMcmi ciNiii. j ^f ^^ interior, from which the Parana, the Tocantins and the Ura^a? 
derive their source.. The Sierra Marta forms the highest part of this cnain ; the Great 
Cordillera is not entitled to its pompous name ; the plants of the torrid zone which 
grow on it prove sufliciently that its real dimensions have not been known. We ob- 
serve in the centre of South A^nerica the immense plains and heights of Paresis 
covered with sand and light earth, resembling at a distance the waves of a storinv 
sea. The prospect is unvaried throughout the whole extent. The traveller advances 
towards a distant mount by a gentle but tiresome dechvity, and gains imperceptiblj 
the summit; another eniinence then presents itself, and the face of nature is every 
where the same. These plains terminate alb the west in the high. mountains of Pa- 
rexis, which extend two hundred leagues in a north- north- west direction, and are lost 
at the distance of fifleen or twenty leagues from the Guapore. The Madera, thei 
Topayos, the Xingu and other feeders of the Amazons, the Paraguay and its tributaiy 
streams the Jaura, the Sypotoba and. the Cuiaba descend in different directions from 
this arid and unfruitful ridgcf* The most of these rivers ai:e auriferous; abedol 
diamonds is watered by the Paraguay at its source* It is probable that the ceotral 
chain consists of granite. The river Xacurutina is famed for a lake on one of its 
branches, that produces every year a great quantity of salt, which affords a constant 
pretext for war among the Indians. The salt water pits on the Jaura are situated 
near Salina de Almeida, a place so called from the name of the person who fir^ 
employed himself in working them. The lofty chain which begins at the*sources of 
the Paraguay, and confines that river opposite the mouth of the Jaura, is terminated 
at seven leagues below it by the Siorro EscalvadQ. Eastiyard of that mountain tbc 
country is marshy, and nine, leagues below it' the Rio Novo, which falls into tlie 
Para*^ay, might be navigable, were it not for the - aquatic plants that obstruct it5 
course. In latitude 17^ 33' the western banks of the Pacaguay becomtf mountaiooug 
at the commencement of the Serra da Insu^ about four leagues below the priocip^l 

* Mawe'i Travels in Brazil, paitim, f Ibid. 
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moutb of the Ponrudos, and are confined by the mountains which separate them 
from Gaiba. This chain which pins that of Dourados, is called the Serra das 
Pedras d^ Amolar, because whet-stones are made of the rocks. A stream that 
flows below them leads to the lake!Mendiuri the largest on the confines of the Para- 
guay. That river runs southward from the Dourados to the Serras of Albuquerque, 
which abound in limestone and cover a square surface of ten leagues. 

The Paraguay turns to the east at Albuquerque, passes near its Serras, which 
extend to the distance of six leagues, or to the Serra di Rabicho. It then resumes 
its southern course to the mouth of the Taquari ; the flotillas of canoes, that trade 
ev^ery year between San Paulo and Cuiaba, sail along this tributary stream. 

Two high insulated hills front each other on the opposite sides of the Paraguay, 
at a letgue's distance below the mouth of the Mondego. The garrison of New 
Coimbra is biiiit on the base of the southern accHvity, near the western bank. The 
confluence of the Bahia Negro, a large sheet of water on the same side, is about 
eleven leagues southward of Coimbra. - This lake, which is six leagues in extent, 
receives the waters of the wide flooded plains on the south and west of the Albu- 
querque mountains. It forms the boundary of the Portuguese possessions on the 
banks of the Paraguay. Other mountains cominence near the junction of the Jaura ; 
some of them extend westward, but the greater number to the east. In that part of 
the country both banks of the Pft-aguay are subject to regular inundations that cover 
a tract of land a hundred leagues in length and forty in breadth, and form a vast lake 
which geographers have tei'med the Xarayes. During this season the 
high iQouatains and elevated land appear Hke so may superb islands and 
the lower grounds resemble a labyrinth of lakes, bays and pools, many of which 
remain afler the floods have subsided. At this period of the year the west win4 is 
unwholesome in' BraziL \ 

The SeiTa3 of Amarbay stretch out in a southerly direction between the Paraguay 
and the Parana, and terminates southward of the river Igoatimy at the Maracayer, a 
mountainous ridge extending from east to west; all the feeders of the Paraguay 
south of the Taquari spring. from these mountains; many Other rivers proceeding 
from thtece take a difierent course and flow into the Paicana; of these the Igoatimy 
is the most southerly; its confluence is above the seven falls, or the wonderful cata- 
ract of the Parana. 

The view of that noble cataract is sublime, the spectator observes six rainbows 
rising above each ;other,. and the atmosphere near it is circumfused with vapoun The 
northern coast from- Maranhao to Olinda is bounded by a reef of coral f Hee&. 
resembling in many places an artificial nqrole. The inhabitants of Parayba and Olinda 
use the coral in building their houses.^ 

The coast adjoining the mouths of the Amazons and Tocantiiis is low | inaiMbtiopi. 
and marshy, a^d consists of the alluvial deposits left by these rivers and the ocean ; 
no recks impede the force of the billows or the tides. The concourse of so many 
greet streams flowing in a contrary direction to the general course of the currents 
and the tides, produces the Pororoca \ this extraordinary tide, which is unknown in 
most countries of the world, had already been described in a former part of our work. 
No great river enters the ocean between Para and Pernambuco, although the coast 
is nearly the same in appearance as that in which the Maranhao, the Rio Grande, 
and the Paraiba discharge themselves into the sea. These rivers are, | Torrenti. 
during the rainy season, so many torrents, which inundate the whole country; at 
other times tiieir waters are absorbed by the arid soil on the inland mountainsj their 
channels are frequently dry, and the Indians walk along them.f No river flows into 
the ocean between Cape Frio and' the 30th degree of south latitude. That portion 
of the GO€ist is very elevated, all the streams run into the interior, and join the Parana 
or Uraguay, which rise from the inland mountains. The Rio Grande de San Pedro 
is broad near the sea, but as its course is not of great extent, its breadth must be 
ascnbed te the lowness Of the shore and the downs in the neighbourhood. 

* Pisco, Medicina Bras. Book 1. p. a. 
t ^UrcgraVy Hist. Nat du Brazil. 
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ctioMte. I In so extensive a country as Brazil, it wajhe readily believed tbit 
the climate is very different in distant provinces. The marshy banks of the Ama- 
zons, and the humidity of the soil near them, render the heat of summer less inleose. 
The storms and tempests on that river are as dangerous as those on the ocean. The 
The iBiorior. | Madera, the Tocantins, the Xingu, and the St. Francis, pass near lolh 
mountains, or elevated plains, and the climate in their vicinity is cool and delightfoi 
All the fruits of £urope may be brought to perfection in the country adjoining San 
Paulo. The healthful temperature of that city, its situation almost under the tro;HC 
of Capricorn, its height, twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, give it aL 
the charms of a tropical climate without any of the inconveniences arising from ex- 
cessive heat. It appears from the observations of M. Muller, which are considered 
the most accurate, that the mean temperature throughout the year b from 22^to 23' 
of Reaumur. The range of the thermometer during the winter and summer months 
is greater there than in the northern provinces.* The west wind passes over large 
forests or swampy plains into the interior, and is considered unhealthy. The air, 
from its great heat, is sometimes filled with igneous particles, which generate, too 
frequently, dangerous diseases. The unwholesome blasts are partly corrected bj 
the aromatic plants that abound in the woods, and their fragrance is wafled through- 
out the country by the western breeze. The climate of the coast bo* 
tweep Para and Olinda is not so moist afthat of Guyana, but differs iiitle 
from it in other respects. The raioy season begins generally in March, but some- 
times in February; and it has been proved by the observations of Marcgrav that the 
south-east winds prevail not oiriy during the whol^ of the wet season, but a short iiox 
before and after that period, t The north wind continues with little interruption dur- 
ing the dry months, the soil of the mountains is then parched, the plants languish or 
decay, the nights too are colder than at any other season, and hoar-frost is not lo}* 
common. During the rest, of the year, the extreme heat of the climate is tempercti 
along the coast by refreshing sea breezes; the fields are clad in green, and nature 
appears every where in a state of constant activity. A sharp east wind continur^ 
during part of the night and blows regularly about Sunrise. Th,e dews are as exces- 
sive as those in Guyana and the Antilles. 

M. DoTta.'l concludes from ^observations which he himself made, tha 
the mean temperature of Rio Janeiro during the year 1781 was 71° 63 
of Fahrenheit, and that in 1782 it was 73° 89'. Tiie lain that fell in the last oftbe.^' 
years exceeded forty-seven inches. The greatest quantity fell in October, and tk 
• least in July. The hygrometer indicated the highest degree of evaporation in Fp* 
bruary, and the lowest in July. There were in the course of the same year a hiifl- 1 
drcd and t>velve days of cloudless weather, a hundred and thirty-three in which tbe 
sky was partly obscured by. clouds, and a hundred and twenty of rain. M. Dorta 
adds, that there were thunder storms during seventy-seven of these days, and deoiV 
mists during forty-three. The dreadful thunder storms in these latitudes never occitf 
in Europe, and it is difficult for us to form adequate notions of them. The obsen 
tions of Dorta difier little from those made on the island St. Cathaiioft, 
by Don Pernetty, who complains chiefly of tlie fogs to which the id 
in his time. " The forests," says he, ^* excluded the sun's rays, 
perpetual ^ists were formed on the heights around them. The unhealthiness oi th 
air was not much dipiinished by the arotnatic plants, although their fragrance extenik^ 
to the distance of several leagues from tl^e land." Modern travellers, and partic 
larly M. Krusenstern, extol the climate and salubrity of St. Catharine's. The cbaD|; 
must have proceeded from the cultivation of the soil, and the cutting of the wo 
Mr. Mansa indeed confirms the truth of this remark, for he tells us that good tio 
is at present not very common on the island. 

DUctsei. I The diseases to which the colonists of Br^il were subject in ti 
time of Fison appear to be the same as those at present in Guyana; but leprosy a 
elephantiasis were then unknown. The maladies now most prevalent at Rio Jaoexii 

• 8pix»i Travels in Bnzil. 

^ Marcgrav, Hist. Nat. du Braz. Book vli. chap. 2. t MemoreH, torn. L r- ^ ' 
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ire chromoal diarrhooa, dropsy, intennitting fever, and hydrocele. In this, as in other 
varm climates, the augmentation of external stimulants, particularly heat and light, 
)roves un&vourable to the health of' the European ; these stimulants occasion the 
sxcitement of the animal functions, and produce their consequent exhaustion. 
^During the day," says Dr. Yon Spix, '^when I was in a state of repose, my pulse 
)eat quicker in Brazil than it usually did in £urope." Although it is ascertained that 
lyphilis was. not known to the aborigines of America,* it is not less true that that 
lisorder is at present veiy common at Rio Janeiro. The people on the banks of 
he Parayba are subject to' goitres; but idiocy^ which makes this disorder so diatress- 
Dg in Switzerland, is seldom combined with it in Brazil 

We shall begin our account of the Brazilian minerals with some obser- | Bfinenb. 
rations on the diamond. That precious, stone is foUnd in a stratum of rounded quart- 
x>se pebbles joined together by earthy matter of variable thickness. This covering 
)r envelope of the diamond is termed its cascalho, and the low ground on the banks 
)f rivers, in which it is found, is equally rich in diamonds throughout its whole extent. 
If any well-known places are kept in reserve, while ' uncertain experiments are made 
a different districts. The value of an unworked flat on the side of a river may be 
alculated from the produce of the adjoining land. Mr. Mawe heard an intendant 
ibserve, that a certain piece of ground which he would in due time Work, or when- 
ver an order arrived from government for an immediate and extraordinary supply, 
oigbt yield ten thousand carats of diamonds. The substances found near diamonds, 
ind supposed to be good indications of them, are, bright iron glance, a slaty flint-like 
oinerai of fine texture', resembling Lydian stone, black oxide of iron in great quan- 
ities, round' pieces of blue quartz, yellow crystal and other minerals. entirely diflTer- 
nt from those on the adjacent mountains. 

It is not only along the banks of rivers that the Brazilians seek for the diamonds ; 
hey have been found in cavities and water courses t)n the summits of the most lofly 
Qountains.'l* 

It has been supposed that the diamonds of Brazil are not so hard as those from 
be East Indies, and also that the form of the latter resembles an octahedron, and that 
f the former a duodecahedron. But these distinctions are disregarded by the cele- 
•rated Haiiy« Lapidaries, and jewellera believe that the eastern diamonds are of a 
Iner wiUeTy and more valuable than those from Brazil. 

The district of Cerro de Frio consists of rugged mountaiils extending in a north- 
rly direction, which are generally considered the highest in Brazil. That part 
Brmed the diamond district, is about silken leagues from north to south, Djamond db. 
nd about eight from east to west. It was explored, for the first time, txfet. 
y some enterprising miners of YHla di Principe. These men went solely in quest 
f gold without suspectinjg that there were any precious stones in the rivulets. Some 
iamonds, however, were collected* during their excursions, and afterwards given to 
tie govemoi* of Villa di Principe, who declared them to be curiinu bright crysialsy 
nd used them as card counters. 

A few of these uncommon pebbles, for that was the name by which they were 
aHed, were brought to Lisbon, and put into the hands of the Dutch Consul, who 
dceived instructions to send them to Holland, then the principal mart in Europe for 
recious stones. The lapidaries in that country knew their real value, and their right 
ame; and the Consul managed matters so well, that a commercial treaty was con- 
luded between the two states a short time after the king was informed that diamonds 
ad been found in his Brazilian possessions. The weight of these precious stones 
nported into ^Europe during the first twenty yeara subsequent to their discovery, is 
ftid to have exceeded a thousand ounces. Stich a supply did not fail to diminish 
leir value; many of them were sent to India, the only country from which they had 
een formerly exported, and obtained a better market there than in Europe. Cerro 
Frio has few attracfions for settlers; there are no wood and even no plants in 
lany parts of it; sterile mountains and desert plains* convince the traveller that he 

* Spix's Traveli* Homboldt'i ^aiay oa New Spain. f Hawe's Travels in Brasil, p. 227. 
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19 in the diamond district* From the yewc 1801, to 1806, the expenses attest 
the works amounted to dS204,000, and the diamonds sent to the treasury at Rio :^ 
Janeiro weighed 115,675 carats. The produce of the gold washings and urn- 
duhng the same period amounted to J617,300. From these results it appear? u 
the diamonds actually cost government thirty-three shillings and nine-pence i^ 
carat. These years were remarkably productive, the weight of the diamonds ^^ 
ceived annually by government is seldom more than two thousand carat& % 
contraband trade has been carried on to a very great extent ; there is every reai c 
to bekeve that the diamonds imported in this way into Europe, have amonnted \ 
value to more than two miUions sterling; but as their exportation is attended «.r 
much risk, many of them are privately circulated throughout Brazil, and receire. 
instead of money. 

The Portuguese government remained ignorant of many places which abouitcie: 
in diamonds; a great quantity was collected on the Tibigi, which waters the plan: 
of Corritiva, Guiaba and other parts of the country, without the knowledge of !V 
public authorities. t These precious stones differ very much in size, some done. 
'weigh the fiflh part of a gr^in ; two or three of seventeen carats are seldom fouj 
in the cOurse of a year. A long time has elapsed since the negroes found as; 
equal to thirty carats. If a slave be so fortunate as to find one of an odcr 
(seventeen carats and a half,) he is crowned with flowers, and carried in proo€<- 
sion to the administrator^ who purchases him from his owner, and gives him bs 
freedom. 

Severe laws enacted at different times did not restrain men from engaging in t^^ 
illicit traffic of diamonds. Any one convicted of selling these stones had his wix' 
property coiifiscated, and was condemned to perpetual exile in Africa, or to pass ^■ 
TbpMMi. I rest of his days in a loathsome dungeon. Topazes of different colouis 
are found in Brazil ; and it is probable, that they are often confounded with odir 
precious stones, a great many of them are yeHow, but white, blue, aqua-marine v^ 
other varieties' are collected along the sides of the streams in Minas Novas, noria- 
east of Tejuco. There is besides a particular sort of which one side is blue wk 
the other transparent and colourless. The veins of Capao consist of friable eaiili) 
tiilc, quartz, and large crystals of specfilar iron ore ; but the topazes there appca 
to be broken, they have' only one pyramid, are rarely found attached to quartz, ac^ 
even in these instances the quartz is always fractured and out of its original por- 
tion. The miners told Mr. Mawe that they had sometimes seen green topazes 
but that traveller supposes that they had been led into this mistake from obserrinf 
euclase among these minerals; at all events a green topaz has never been sentin^c 
Europe^ That traveller takes no notice of the Brazilian ruby, a mineral wliich has 
been generally bdieved to. be the same as the topaz; it is certain that the yello* 
topazes of that country may be tinged with a rosy hue by being strongly heated if 
a crucible.;]: The Brazilian chrysoberyl is susceptible of the finest polish, these 
geihs are sddom met with in Europe, they are much prized and better knovn m 
America. M. Comara, a pupil of the celebrated Werner, tolls us, that ^^^^.^ 
Oori minci. | gold minbs in the middle ridge of mountains beginning in the neigi>' 
bourhood of^St. Paulo ^ and Villa Rica, and extending to the banks of the nTcr 
Ytenes. But these mines have not as yet been worked, arid all the' gold exported 
from Brazil has been taken from the rivers that rise from the central mountain*' 
Jaragua, famed for its treasures during the seventeenth century, atid regBi^^^ ^' 
that time as the Peru of Brazil, is situated about five leagues to the sooth-i^^f 
of St. Paulo. The soil is red, ferruginous, and very deep in many P[*^^^\]i 
rests on rocks of granite and gneis mixed with amphibole and mica. The go' 
lie* on a stratum of cascalho, or pebbles and gravel incumbent oh the solid fock* 

The faiacadone8,.oY gold washers, make excavations in the valleys watered by nrej* 
or streams. Some of their works are ntore than a hundred feet in width, and i^^l 

* Mawe'fl Travels in Brazil. 

t Actes de la Soci^te d'Histolre Naturelle de Paris, t. i. p. 78. 

t Hafiy, Encyclopedic Method. Arts de Metiers. 
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in depth. Gold is collected below the roots of the grass on many hills, in which 
there is sufficient water to supply the washings* The m^tal varies very much in the 
size of its grains ; sonae are so minute that, if the water be agitated, they float on the 
surface^ it is also found in crystals, a;nd sometimes, though not often, in large masses. 
The faisca^ones choose their washings near a gelitie current; and for this reason, 
that part of a river is preferred where it makes a bend or winding. The large stones 
and upper layers of sand are first removed and the cascalho is then taken up in gO" 
tnellas or bowla. A bowlful is washed by a single man in less than a quarter of an 
hour, and it yields, on an average^ about a shilling and fourpence worth of gold. All 
the gold obtained from the different mines or rather washings in the country must be 
brought to the royal smelitng-house. 

A fif\h part is set aside aa the king's portion before any gold can be melted. The 
bars when cut are put into the hands of the assayer, (ensayador,) who determines 
tlicir weight and fineness. The value of the bar being .ascertained and registered, 
the Brazilian and Portuguese arms^ the number of thejegisier, the mark of the smelt- 
ing-house, the date of the year, and the degree of fineness are stamped upon it. 
Af^er the proprietor has submitted to all these forms^ he receives a printed ticket, 
stating the weight of the gold, its value in rees^ and the quantity deducted for the 
royal treasure. Without this .instrument, the bar cannot legally pass as. the cuirent 
coin of the realm. It appears from dififerent documents, that seventy or eighty arro- 
bas* of gold were annually smelted at Villa Rica; but the produce of these washings 
is not nearly so gr^at at present; Humboldt supposes that it does not exceed in value 
five millions of piastres. * • 

The present' government; dreading the encroachments of its priests, has declared 
it unlawful for monks to build convents, or even to reside in Mines Geraes, lest they 
should in time make themselves masters of the mines. Other metals are found m 
Brazil; iron ore is obtained in great quantities, and the village of Yape* j inn. 
memaowes its. origin to the extensive mines of magnetic iron-stone in Araasojava an 
adjoining mountain. It is only lately that these mines have been wrought, the 
manner of working them is still very defective; if a better method of refining the. ore 
were adopted, and the means of communication facilitated, Yapeinema might not only 
supply Brazil, but even th^ whole of the Ainericaa continent with that useful metal. 
Several.fine specimens of Brazilian native copper have been sent to Lis- | copper, 
bon ; most of them were cplleeted in a valley near Cocheira, about fifteen leagues from 
Baja; one of these pieces is said to weigh two thousand six hundred and sixteen 
pounds. The inhabitants complain that there is little salt in this country 
of gold and diamonds ; its scarcity and exorbitant price have tended to 
retard the improvement of the colony. A quantity of salt sufficient to cure an ox, 
costs more than three times the price usually given for that animal^ on this account, 
the oxen that are killed for the sake of their hides, become too often the prey of wild 
beasts. As this calamity must be attributed to the caprice of man, it is more to hp 
regretted ; nature, indeed, has been bountiful to the Brazilians, plenty of sea salt might 
be obtained in this vast kingdom; vessels might be loaded with it at Baya, Cabofrio and 
other places; but individuals are prohibited from selling that article, lest they should 
injure the oppressive monopoly of a company. The great scarcity is most severely feh 
in the mining districts, the mules and other animals employed in the works do not take 
sufficient sustenance unless salt be mixed with their food. If agriculture Jias hitherto 
made httle progress in Brazil, it must be partly attributed to the excessive duties on 
salt ; the farmer is thus prevented from breeding cattle, for he cannot maintain them 
without it; an additional tax of twopence per pound is levied on salt, before it can p&ss 
into the mining districts, or in odier words, it is dearest in the places in which it is 
roost necessaiy. The earth is*impregnated -with salt in some parts of Brazil, and we 
are assured that a great many wild animals and immense herds of oxen flock instinc- 
tively to these plains. But this is not the only substance with which Brazil is ill sup- 
plied, an author, a native of the country, affurms that there is no lime-stone and that 
all the lime which is made from shells is of an inferior quality, f The first part of thia 

* A weight of abcMit SI lbs, f Da Acunha de Coutinho, x. 7. 
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ramark is incorrect; Mr. Mawe observed plenty of excellent limestone near SoFOcai^ 
in the well wooded district of Gorosuara, That traveller was the first who obsentfi 
limestone on the gold mines near Santa Rita; the adjoining hills are composed ofiuaii 
the* plains are incrusted with a stratum of tufa deposited by the overflowing of riven 
after heavy rains. Limestone has also been found near Sahara in Minpis Gcnics: 3 
rich vein of lead ore in calcareous spar was discovered ,at a few leagues from tl' 
Abait6| a rivulet in Minas Novas; nitrate of potass is produced in great abundance 
on the extensive calcareous strata of Monte Kodrigo^ between the Rio Dos Velho* 
and the Parana.* 

FkACh .. I The vegetable, as well as the mineral productions of Brazil arc irapeN 
fectly known; it appears from the works of Pison and Marcgrav, that the flora of tb'' 
nothern provinces resembles that of Guyana; according to the observations of a learotj 
traveller, at present in Rio Janeiro, the same analogy extends to the southern dis- 
tricts ;t and many of the plants mentioned by Aublet are found in both countries. Tl 
roost common genera are composiUej ie^minHj euphorbui and rubiacew; the aroida 
several kinds of ferns, and the Cyperus Jimericunus are more numerous in Brazil th:r. 
in Guyana, and some of the salicornia, which have been lately discovered yield a gres: 
quantity of barilla. M. de Saint Ililaire informs us that of twenty different plants 
that were collected at Benguela and Angola in Africa, there was only one which it 
could not find in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro.^ The coasts are covered with roan<:leN 
which, are for the most part common to the tropical countries of both continents. The 
Rhigaphara mangle L. is worthy of notice, its seeds begin to shoot before thev arr 
detached from the tree, and the roots descend until they strike into the ground; th& 
a thick grove is sometimes formed from a single plant. 

The numerous palms in this country may be seen at a short distance 
from the shore, several are even more, lofty and majestic than those in 
India. The Cocm butiracca is cultivated by the inhabitants on account of its butter, 
which can only be obtained when the temperature of the atmosphere is lower than 
twenty degrees of Reaumur ; if the weather be warmer, it is dissolved into oil. Th^ 
leaves of cubage palm are nutritive and agreeable to the taste. The coppice wooii 
on the hills near the bay of Rio Janeiro consists mostly of croions^ The Bignonia 
leucorylon is oAen covered with Bowors in the course of the year, and the countn- 
peoplo suppose that rain may be expected shortly afler its blossoms appear. Tbc 
Brazilian myrtle is distinguished at a distance by its silver coloured bark. The Icica- 
heptaphyllay and the Ccpayfera officinalis we valuable on account of their precious 
resins. The Jacaf the Jaboticaba and Gormichama are different fruit trees, belooging 
to the family of myrtles ; although the inhabitants of Rio Janeiro eat these fniit^s 
strangers dislike their resinous, and acid taste. The Morea northiana has been trans- 
planted in the gardens of Europe; it was discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, when be 
touched at Rio Janeiro in company with Captain Cook. A beautiful shrub ^it^ 
dazzling red flowers, was called the Baurgaimillia Brcmliensis by Commerson, to 
perpetuate the name of his illustrious commander. The Lecythis oUaria grows in 
the woods of S. Yoao Baptists, and reaches generally to the height of a hundred feet: 
the branches on its summit are coj^ered in summer with rose-coloured leaves and 
white blossoms* Its nuts are as large as a cannon ball ; they are enclosed in a loose 
covering, from which the seed4 fall out, when the fruit is sufficiently ripe ; it is ii<^[ 
always safe to remain in the woods during a storm, for on these occasions many oi 
the nuts fall to the ground. The Indians are fond of the seeds; they sometiiDes eat 
FmtkiMi J ^^^^"^ '^^> when roasted they serve as a substitute for bread. The (oresis 
plane*. are incumbered with parasitical plants, strings of the leafless milky bind- 

weed descending from the highest trees, twine round their trunks, and gradually de- 
stroy them. Other plants of the same nature^ as the Passiflora laurifolioj are reoiark' 
able for the beauty of their flowers. 

A Portuguese writer§ affirms that no country possesses so excelleo^ 
wood for ship-building as Brazil. *' All our engineers," he addS} "^ 
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ivare of the superior quality of the tapinhoam, the peroba, the Brazilian pine, the 

cdar, the wild cinnamon tree, the guerrama and the jequetiba. Some of these woods 

ssist the action of water, others that of the atmosphere; and the olive, .a6 well as the 

ine, are well adapted for masts. Many of the trees arrive at an extra- 

rdinary height, but they are exposed to a thousand dangers ; their roots, 

xtending along the surface, never sink deep into the earth; a strong breeze oflen 

•reaks the trunk as well as the branches, and a tree rarely falls without destroying 

nany others. La Condamine* takes notice of the canoes formerly used by the 

Carmelite missionaries on the Amazons. He. measured one that was made from a 

tingle tree, and found it to be about thirty feet in length and four or five in breadth. 

locca Pitta makes mention of these canoes in his history of America; their diameter 

vas about sixteen or eighteen palms, they had from twenty to twenty-four banks of 

yvLTSy and were loaded with six hundred tons of sugar. t Different kinds of wood are 

exported to Europe; the royal navy of Portugal is bu^lt of Brazilian timber. The 

trade of Bahia, and several other sea ports, consists chiefly in ship building. The 

nhabitants not only supply the whole of Portugal with trading vessels, but sell them 

to the Cnglish. A merchant ship may be had in Brazil for half the sum that it costs 

In Europe. This country exhibits an endless variety and profusion in its productions, 

which form a striking contrast to the constant poverty of species, that distinguishes the 

forests of the north. But it cannot be denied that these tropical plants 

are subject to a more rapid dissolution thai) th'ose in our own countries ; 

they arrive sooner at maturity and sooner at decay. None of the trees reach that 

old age to which .they attain in colder climates, the changes from life to death pass in 

quicker succession. Many causes contribute in producing this effect ; even the rich 

and fertile soil appears unable to furnish sufficient nourishment to its unnumbered 

productions. Plants with such exuberance of life impede each other's progress; it 

of\en happens that trees, afler reaching a considerable height, are checked by the 

counteracting force of mqre powerful neighbours. The finest plants suddenly, decay, 

are eateii by ants or other insects^ and fall at last to the ground. If a regular system 

of forest cultivation take place in these thinly peopled- woods, it will for a long period 

be less necessary to plant trees than to remove them from each other. Many of the 

plants in Brazil are used iii dying; there are three kinds of the famous 

Brazilian wood, the Brazil mt'rtm, the Brazil rozado, and the Brazilietto. 

The first is considered the best, the second Has received its name from its rosy hue, 

the third is not so valuable as the other two. A' decoction of Brazil mirim is of a 

rich purple colour,' and it is rendered black by beidg mixed with vitriol and time. The 

dyer's lichen, and other plants of the same nature, grow throughout the country, but 

they are most common in Minas Geraes, and, at ik) distant period, they may prove a 

valuable acquisition to commerce and the arts. Cassada or roandioca is Aiimenttry 

the principal nourishment of the inhabitants ; itfnanlies, rice, maize, and piucf 

wheat, are cultivated but agriculture is still in its 'infancy. Mr. Mawe states, as a 

proof of the fertility of the soil, that the average return of Indian com is as two hundred 

to one ; each plant of mandioca produces from six to twelve pounds of bread. The 

marobi, an indigenous plant, yields a great quantity of oil. The low grounds abound 

in melons, gourds, and bananas ; lemons, guavas, and different kinds of oranges grow 

along the coast. The mangaba tree is only observed in the vicinity of Bahia, and the 

inhabitants of that district make an agreeable beverage of its fruit. The provinca of 

St. Tincent is famed for its pine apples and the fruit of the ibipitanga tree resembles 

the cherry. The culture of sugar, coffee, cotton, and indigo, has of late years made 

considerable progress, but the famous Brazilian tobacco is only raised in the district 

of Cachoeira, which is about fifleen leagues from Bahia. That district is extensive, 

and its inhabitants do not consider the culture of tobacco so' profitable as that of 

cotton. 

The banks of the Madera, the Xingu, and Tocantins, are covered in AroiMtie , 
many places with immense forests of cocoa treeS) and the tendrils of the ^^ 

* La Condamine's Voyage i la Biviire det Amazons, 
t America Portugueza, book i. p. SB^ 59. 
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Tanilla are aeen clinging like ivy round the highest branches. This country prodoea 
the Captieum fruieaeens and different sorts of pepper, the wild cinnamon tree^ and \*t 
Brazilian cassia* Many plants are useful in medicine ; some species in the family 
of coMpo$ilm are said to be specifics against the bite of serpents ; of these the ^Miki- 
fiia guaco is considered the best« The ipecacuanha plant grows in the greater part 
of the Sierra do Mar ; it is gathered by Indians and negro slaves during the whoie o< 
the year, but principally after the rainy season, for the roots are then more easHj 
pulled, on account of the softness of the ground. 

Aoinaii. | The jaguar, the tapir, the pecara, the agouti, and many other aniosa^ 
in Brazil are common to Peru, Paraguay, and Guyana ; but some are not found in 
these countries, and of this sort are different kinds of simiss. The Simia rosaUa hai 
been confounded with the <$imto pitkecia^ although they do not resemble each olber. 
Brazil is the only part of the American continent, in which the iiti or Simia jaccks 
L. has been seen. The Simla apella and the Simia (tdiptu, the last of which is tiie 
smallest species of the ape, are indigenous to the country. There are also seven' 
varieties of bats; the Vegperiilio ^wrdnua and vanipire bat are the most daogeroi^: 
the latter is a formidable enemy to horses, mules, and oxen ; when it attacks thea 
during the night, it fixes generally on the jugular vein, and is supposed to lull tbt 
pain of its bite by flapping its wings all the time it sucks the blood. Two species c 
sloths, the aii and uncii, or the Brad^ua tridticiylusy and didactylu8f are not uncooi- 
mon in some parts of the country. Linnaeus imagined that the first of these was in- 
digenous to the East Indies, but Bufibn has proved that it has been only observed m 
South America. The gayest butterflies proclaim the return of summer ; the blue 
shining Menelaus, the Nestor, the Adonis and Laertes wander in the woods, or group 
together on the cool banks of rivers. 

BMk ' I The Brazilian birds are distinguished for the variety and splendour of 

their plumage. The red, blue, and green parrots frequent the tops of trees. Tbe 
galinaceoua/octif, the h^ecosy and different kinds of pigeons haunt the woods; The 
orids resort to the orange groves, and their sentinels, stationed at a distance, an- 
nounce with a screaming noise the approach of -man. Chattering manakins mislead 
the hunter, and the metallic tones of the Uraponga resound through the forest, like 
the strokes of a hammer on an anvil. The toucan {Jinser Americcmua) is prized foi 
its feathers, which are of a lemon and bright red colour, with transversal black stripes 
reaching to the extremities of its wings: The different species of humming birds are 
more numerous in Brazil than in any other country of America. One sort of these 
beautiful little birds is <?alled.bythe people the GnarUhc engtra, or winged ^ower. 
Naturalists have observed in the woods more than ten species of wild bees ; the 
greater number produce honey of an aromatic flavour. If the inhabitants were more 
industrious, cochineal might be exported with profit, for the Gaetus cocctneUifir and 
the insect peculiar to it are found in the province of St. Paulo.^ Mr. Mawe observed 
on the coast of St Catharine's, a species of mures that the natives call purpura; iis 
shell is about the size of a nut, the dye is contained in a vesicle full of a pcue yellov 
yiscid substance, which on being exposed to the air, is changed into a rich criaisoB 
colour. 

itopartBcatib { Brazil is divided into nine governments independent of each other; 
that of Rio Janeiro is the first in dignity and importance, it still retains the titie o( 
Ticeroyalty, althoHgh the country can no4ong^ be considered at^olony of Poitogai> 
The increase of population rendered it necessary to form ten secondary govemweniSt 
which were subject to the others ; but the most populous of these governments s'^ 
not at present subordinate to any of the rest. 

. GovirTunenta* 
Rio Janeiro, . . . * • . . Viceroyalty of. 

Para, • • ' . . « . . .On the Amazons. 



• Spix's Traveli. 
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Maipanhao, \ 

Pemambuco, \ On the eastern eoast; 

Bahia, ) 

San Paulo, 

^^^E^oSBO, I ..... In the interior. 

Minas Geraes, 



3Sf7 



Dependencies. 

JiTofS'arine's, } . ; ' ^^ Subject to Rio Janeiro. . 

Espiritu-Santo, > ^ / ^ ^ ^^5^^^^ 

Sergippe, ) 

eara, • .,....., . Pernambuco.* 

Ftahu, • '. . .. ' . . .^ . Maranhao. 

Rio Negfro,f \ • ' 

Macapa, " J . . . , ' . Para. 

Rio-Grande do Ndrte, j 

* ■ *• • • 

These governments are called Capitanias or Captaincies by the Portuguese. 

The primate of Brazil holds the. highest Ecclesiastical office in the I BeeiaiMdciit 
state ; the dignitaries next in order are the bishops of Belem in Para, of | ***^""»^ ' 
Maranhao*, of Olinda in Pernambuco, of Rio Janeiro, of San Paulo and of Mariana 
in Minas Geraes. The PrelMtas of Goya^es and Cuyaba are 'diocesses without 
chapters, committed to the charge of the bishops. Although government has not 
expended much money on churches, its economy in this* respect has been abundantly 
supplied by pious donations and legacies bequeathed for holy purposes. 

Two supremo courts or reUneoes have been established for the adminis- 
tration of justice ; the one at Bahia, the other at Rio Janeiro. Para, 
Maranhap, Pernamhucp, Goyaz and Bahia are under the jurisdiction of thelirst ; Rio 
JaneriO) MinasvGeraes, Mattogrosso and San P^ulo are subject to the last. The 
governors of Bahia and Rio Janeiro 'are ex officio presidents of the courts. 

Brazil is also divided into fh^ following twenty-four coniarcas, in each of which 
there is an Ou/oidor, whose decisions may be passed under review, and rescinded by 
the supreme tribunals. • . ' 

Alagoas. Ilheos. Pemambuco. Sahara. 

Bahia. Maranhao. Piahu. Santa<>-Cathanna. 

Ceara. Mattogrosso; Porto-Seguro; San-Pai|lo. 

Espirito^Santo. Fara. Rio dos^Mortes. - SerrodoFrio. 

Goyaz. Paraiba. Rio Janeiro. Sergipe del Rey. 

Jacobina. Pemagua. Rio Negro. Villa Rica. 
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We shall first give an account of the towns in the government bf Rio 
Janeiro, in which the capital of the same name is situated. This city . c«njui of 
has been called Saint Sebastian by some writers, from the name of a ] BnziL 
fortress on a headland at no great distance from the town. The hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are adorned with houses, churches, or convents ; and ah excellent harbour, 
built on granite, is defended by th6 castle of Santa Cruz. The entrance of the bay 
that forms the harbour, is confined by several islands, on some of which, houses and 
wood yards have lately been built. This large and beautiful bay is a great ornament 
to the town; its calm and transparent waters reflect on all sides the images of steep 

* Seara and I'arsitba are independent as to their juriadiction, but lender the authority of the 
mUiUiy governor of Pemambuco. 
t Rio Negro ii under the ciyil jurisdiction of Para, but independent of its military governc 
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rocks, thick forests, churches and houses.^ The most remarkable public buildin:< 
in Rio Jtineiro are the convents of St Antonio and St. Theresa, the ancient Co)W 
of the Jesuits and the church of J>rossa Senhora da Gloria. The town is suppN 
with water by ^eans of a splendid aqueduct; many labourers are employed intb' 
rum and sugar works, or in preparing cochineal. The whole population, before w 
arrival of the prince, amounted to 50,000 souls, the greater number consisted • 
blacks and people of colour ; at a later period, in the year 1817 the city and subtirl^ 
contained 110,000 inhabitants. This extraordinary afflux of Portuguese and otV.: 
settlers must in a great measure be attributed to the residence of the court. 

Although the town is well stored Vith provisions, their price is by no means pr'> 
portionate to their great abundance. The low position of Rio Janeiro, as wel! a? 
the uncleanliness of its streets, rendered it formerly unhealthy, and vessels loac\. 
with negroes spread contagious disorders among the people ; but these evils ha^e 
been partly removed by the establishment of a more efficient police. This town :> 
the place of the greatest trade in the kingdom, its situation is favourable for its coch 
mercial relations with Eui'ope, Africa, the East Indies and the islands on the Great 
Ocean. It might become, under an enlightened administration, a general mart k 
the produce of the most distant countries. Its exports consist of cotton, sugar, rur. 
and naval timber, gold, diamonds, topazes, and other precious stones. Those ub 
maintain that the inhabitants are inactive, eflTemihate, without energy, patriotism «v 
public spirit, appear to have forgotten that such defects- in their character must W 
attributed to a bad government and 'to a colonial administration, which lasted for t^^^ 
hundred years. Rio Grande is the most southern captaincy in Braal: 
it is watered by many rivers, their banks are well wooded, and some «! 
them are rich in gold. Coal pits are wrought in the neighbourhood of the chief to»ii 
in this province; wolfrain, which has been found in considerable quantities, indicaiw 
the existence of tin. Numerous flocks of ostriches wander in the plains, and liie 
forests abound with different kinds of game. The climate is so favourable to agn- 
culture, and the 'soil is so productive, that, if a better system of farming were esta- 
blished, Rio Grande might soon become the granary of the whole kingdom. 

Wheat is put into hides and sent to all the ports on the coast; but it is often ins 
state of fermentation before it reaches the more distant towns. The hemp forracrlv 
cultivated in this department by order of government, was said to be of the best qua- 
lity, but from the high price of wages, this branch of labour did not yield sufficient 
profit, and was for that reason abandoned. The vine grows in luxuriance, and it i^ 
likely that more attention will be paid to its cultivation, as the colonial restrictionj 
are now removed. 

The chifef occupation of the inhabitants consists in breeding cattle, for which the 
immense tracts of pasture in this district are well adapted. The peoplfe carry on a 
trade in tallow, dressed hides, and salted provisions. . 

cupitai of the Rio Grande, the chief town in this captaincy, is well fortified and dc- 
*"»'™*- fended by forts built on small islands. The shallowness of the sea, the 

violence of its currents, and a great many quicksands, render the harbour dangeroua 
for vessels that draw more than ten feet of water. On the otiier side of the bar there 
is a deep bay, where the largest ships may ride with safety. "f The population on the 
banks of the river Rio Grande is greater than in any <Hher.part of the province. 
circuit of twenty leagues is supposed to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The' country near the capital is surroun'dfed by hills of sand and light earth, and i 
sometimes happens, during a strong wind, that the whole city is darkened by clou 
of sand. 

scCaOiarine. | The sccncry round the island St. Catharine is embelHshed by i^f^^ j 
and conical rocks, and the wood-cavered mountains on the neighbouring ^^"^"^m, 
The island is separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, and interspersed v» 
hills, dales, and marshes. ^ 

The solstitial heats are tempered by refreshing breezes from the south-west ^^ 

•*h-east; the latter continue from September to March, the former from Ap^ 

* Lans^dt's Voya|^. f Mawe's Travel*- 
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August.* St. Catharine was at oae time covered with loftj trees, but the most of 
tlieni have been cut down and used in ship-building. 

The hills and rocks are composed of granite ; but there is near the harbour a vein 
of green stone, passing from various states of decomposition into a fine red clay, from 
which different sorts of earthen ware are manufactured and exported to La Plata and 
Hio Janeiro. Although the soil in the interior is humid, it is also very fertile, and 
an extraordinary profusion of flowers indicates a genial climate : t^ie jessamine and 
the rose are in bloom throughout the year. . 

The harbour is defended by two forts ; and the population of the town eiceeds six 
thousand souls. It is situated on a verdant plain, is shaded by orange and lemon 
trees. The island is divided into four parishes, Nossa Seohora do Pes- Pamhet. 
tcrroy St. Antonio, Laguna, and Ribeirao. The places on the adjacent 
continent, under the government of St» Catharine, are St. Jose, St. Mi- 
guel, and Nossa Senhora do Ilosario. The small harbour of Peripi with its numer- 
ous fisheries, and the delightful vale of Picada Jthickly studded with white cottages in 
the midst of orange groves and coffee plantations, are situated near the mountains 
opposite the island. This plain and* others contiguous to it, fomi the boundaries of 
the territory possessed by the. Portuguese: the Anthropophagi or Bugrcs dwell be- 
yond it. These savages dwell in the woods, in. huts made of palm branches,* and 
interwoven with baqanas: they destroy sometimes wholoifemilies of the settlers* The 
contending parties are regardless of humanity, and wholly bent on a war of extermi- 
nation. *(* To the north-east of these plains is situated, on a bay of the same name, 
the port of San Francisco, whose inhabitants, are chiefly employed in ship-building. 
The wood there is so strong, and holds .the iron so firmly, that ships built there are 
held in greater value by the Spaniards and Portuguese than those made in Europe. 
The neighbouring country is flat^ and the rivers that intersect it, may be navigated 
by canoes to the base of a chain of mountains more than four thousand feet above 
the level' of the sea. A road has been ma^e across that lofty ridge : the great diffi- 
culties attending such an undertaking have been surtpounted in a country ill provided 
with labourers. 

The national importance and usefulness of this work cannot be doubt- 
ed ; the fertile plains of Gorritivay the finest, perhaps, in the world, are 
tiius connected with the ocean; goods may be conveyed by a gradual ascent from the 
base of these mountains to Comtiva, a distance of twenty leagues. Rio Janeiro and 
St. Paulo are supplied with cattle from the numerous herds on this fertile tract; the 
best mules' in Brazil are bred on it, and the horses there are considered superior to 
any in Spanish America. 

The harbour of Santos is sheltered by the island St. Vincent; currents, 
eddies, and the great variation in the winds,. occasioned by the mountains 
in the vicinity, render it difficult of access. The town is low, unhealthy, and exposed 
to much rain. The best rice in Brazil is raiaed in the district, which is eqdally noted 
for the exQellence of its bananas. The towjds of Santos and San Paulo were found- 
ed by those who escaped from the first shipwreck near the island St.. Yinceut The 
population of Santos, which is the mart of the extensive province of San Paulo, is at 
present more than seven thousand souls. A paved road has been made 
from Saiitos to San Paulo; it is cut in many places through sqlid rocks, 
and in others along the edge of precipices, which are fenced by parapets, otherwise 
the traveller might be in danger of falling into an. impervious thicket more than thirty 
* yards below him. Some»fine springs, issuing from their high sources, form romantic 
cascades in the midst of detached rocks. In these places, the rocks consist of gra- 
nite and sofl ferruginous sandstone; every where else the mountains are covered with 
thick woods ; even on the road, branches of trees meet and form arbours, that defend 
the traveller from the rain and shelter him from the sun's heat* Mr. Mawe remained 
a short time at a resting place half way up the ascent; the view of the country through 
which he passed was obstructed by the cloiids beneath him. Af^er a journey of three 
nours, he reached the summiti an extensive plain, of which the lowest elevation has 

* liawe's Travek. t Ibid. 
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been calculated at six thousand feet above the level of the sea; it is -chiefly i^oniposed 

of quartz, ^nd in many places covered with sand. The sea, although twenty inile» 
distant, seems to wash the base of the mountain; Santos and the level part of the coa^t 
do not fall within the angle of vision. About a mile and a half from the summit, se- 
veral small streams flowing in a south-west direction, form by their union the great 
river Correntes, which joins the Plata. 

The course of these streams may in some measure serve to explain the form of 
this loHy ridge : the highest and steepest side fronts the sea, the other slopes gradu- 
ally towards the plains in the interior.* The city of San Paulo is situated 
on an eminence, in the wide plain of Piratininga; the hill on which it 
stands is surrounded on three sides by meadowrland, and washed at its base by several 
streams. These rivulets flow into the river Tiete, which passes within a mile of the 
town. The climate of San Paulo is one of the most delightful in the world. It has 
been ascertained by the repeated observations of M. Muller, that the mean tempera- 
ture of the year varies from 22^ to 23"^ of Reaumur. The houses consist of. two 
stories, and are built of clay, which is pressed between two rows of strong posts or 
wicker work. The Episcopal palace and the convent of the Carmelites are the finest 
buildings in the town. The streets are broad and clean ; , this last advantage is owing 
to the. elevation of the city above the adjacent plain. The payement' is made .of grit- 
stone mixed with large pebb||s of quartz cemented together' by oxide of iron; the&e 
stones are of an alluvial formation; and contain gold,, which is sometimes found in small 
quantities by the common people, who seek eagerly for it after heavy rains. Accord- 
Pop^ittioa. I ing to the latest accounts,, the population of S^n Paulo, with its dependent 
parishes, amounts to 30,00Q inhabitants, and the greater number are people of colour. 
It appears, from a series of official reports, that the whole province contained in the 
year 1808, 200,478 spuls 5 in 1814, 211,928, and in 1816, 215,021. The results 
deduced. from these tables relatively to the proportion of births are remarkable; the 
ratio, is as one to twenty-one individuals* In European countries one birth is reck- 
oned for twenty-eight individuals^ and the highest known proportions are supposed to 
be one to 22.7 in some villages near Paris, and one to 23.5 in some Putch burghs. 
Tlie deaths in San Paulo are, to the population, as one to forty-six; a less ratio than 
in most other countries, but not so extraordinary as that of the births. 

It was not until the gold washings were .nearly exhausted, that the in- 
habitants thought &f cultivating the ground. The neglected state of their 
productive lands indicates the little progress that they have made in agriculture. 
The Paulistas are more famed for ardorning their gardens than for managing their 
farms ; in the capital and its yicinity, the gardens are laid out with much taste. The 
Palma Chri^ti yields, so much Qleum ricini1[ that i& is generally, burnt as lamp oil in 
San Paulo. The men in this province are active and. patieAt of fatigue, and the 
womjsn are renowned for their; beauty ; cheerful aud good humpured, they are.more 
like the Fpench ladies .than those in Spain. The term Pauhstais considered a com- 
pliment, even when it. is appUed to the women of San Paulo; for the Paulistas are 
celebrated throughoat Brazil for their personal attractions. The remote position of 
the pnoviace, the. great difficulty of travelling in that district, and the illiberal policy of 
g<^ye9ii9eBt with respect to strangers, are probably the reasons of its being so seldom 
visited.. It has been ^aid that the arrival of a foreigner in the chief town of_this 
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government is a matter of wonder to the Paulistas themselves. This 
circumstance may enable us to account for many false statements con- 
cerning the barbarism and ignoble odgin of the inhabitants.^ These .stories^ founded . 
at best on the suspicious testimotiy of the Jesuits of Paraguay, have been con^letely 
refuted by a Portuguese waiter,;]: that has detected the inconsistencies of Yasseite 
and Charlevoix, who maintained that San Paulo was peopled by Spanish and Portu- 
guese malefactors, by mestizoes and mulattoes that fled thither for safety from all 
parts of Brazil. The same writer proves that the flrst settlers were Jesuits aiid In-: 
dians, and that the city, until the late change in the Brazilian government, aever 
acknowledged any other sovereign than that of .Portugal. The national character of. 
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Che Paulistas tends to confirm his statoments; thej hare over been distinguished for 
their loyaltj and humanit/.* Of all the Brazilian colonists, they were formerly most 
renowned for that enterprising spirit which once rendered the Portuguese illustrious 
among the nations of Europe. Their love of travelling, and the hope of discovering 
the treasures in the new world, prevented them from cultivating their fertile country. 
They visited almost every part of Brazil, they crossed lofly mountains and forests 
until then deemed impassable. 

They were not checked by rivers, .deserts, or savages who waged continual war 
against fnem. The richest mines in Brazil were discovered by the Paulistas ; they 
lef\ them with regret, and submifted reluctantly to the authority of their government. 
The safely of Brazil depends on the energy of this people. Had not their cavalry 
spread the terror of its arms from Paraguay to Peru, the efforts of the Portuguese 
troops had been of little avail during the colonial war in 1770.f The three petty 
governments of Spirito Santo, Porto Seguro, and Ilheos, contain little that is worthy 
of our notice. The town of Porto Seguro is built on the summit of a 
hill, the harbour is sheltered on all sides by steep coral rocks, and the 
Abrolhos is a dangerous reef at no great distance from it. Beyond these 
districts is the extensive province of Minas Geraes, which is separated 
from the coast and Espirito Santo by a lofty chain of mountains. The population of 
Minas Geraes has been stated at half a million ; the inhabitants, like those in most 
mining districts, have paid little attention to agriculture and other useful 
arts. A manufactory of bad earthen ware has been established at a 
league's distance from a tract of land which abounds ip tl^l^ finest potter's clay. The 
different grains and fruits of Europe require little cultivation to reward the labours of 
the husbandman ; the grape yields a delicious wine, but the people in the gold and 
diamond districts drink water and neglect their vineyards. The cattle are turned out 
on the open tracts, and left to subsist on whatever they can find; in the summer 
months, when the grass throughout the wide extent is withered and burnt, they flock 
to the margins of broolcs; but this resource soon fails them, and' vast numbers perish 
from hunger. The forests in this province are stiH unexplored, and the uses to which 
the trees might be applied are consequently unknown. Many of them are well adapted 
for dying and tanning ; but the inhabitants are averse to employments of this na- 
ture, and these arts have hitherto made little progress. The Adraganth or dragon's 
gum in this district is of the best quality. The sugar cane grows in a wild state ; 
the roads are covered with . arcades, formed by its branches, which reach in many 
phices to the height of thirty ^ee,U 

Minas Geraes is divided into the following comarcasy St. Joao del Rey, 
Sahara, Villa Rica, and Cerro del Frio. St. Joao del Rey is better culti- 
vated than any of the rest, and it i^ for that reason called th6 granary of the province. 
The actual state of Yilla Rica forms a striking contrast to its pompous name. It is 
built on two hills on the banks of the Rio do Carmo, which runs between the lofly 
Itacolmi and the Morro de Villa Rica. The city has of late years been im- 
proved ; it is supplied with good water by means of fourteen wells, and adorned with 
many fountains. The principal street along the declivity of the Morro is about half a 
league in length ; the others are irregularly built and ill paved. The climate of Villa 
Rica has been much praised ; it is not, from its elevated situation, exposed to exces- 
sive heat. The thermometer seldom reaches above 82° in the shade, and falls rarely 
below 48°;, its usual range is from 64* to 80° in summer, and from 48° to 70* in 
winter. The population of Villa Rica amounts to 20,000 souls, and the inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in commerce ; its artizans are celebrated throughout Brazil ; but 
to prevent government from being defrauded, and for the better security of the royal 
fifths, the trade of a goldsmith has been strictly prohibited. 

The road from this place to San Paulo passes by way of San Joao del | »«■*. 
Rey, that to Bahia by Minas Novas; a third has been* made to Paracutu, and two 
others to Goyaz and Matto-Grosso by Tejuco and Malhada; but none of them is so 
much frequented as the one to Rio Janeiro, which is seventy miles distant. !( Mari- 
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ana is a neatly built town on the bairira. of the Rio do Carmo, Aoui three 
ViUa Rica; it is chieflj peopled by miners, and contains six or seven thousa^ a 
bitant& A royal mint has been erected in the small town of Yilla do Princifi^ oa 
the confines of Corro do Frio. , No traveller is permitted to enter the town anlil bi 
has submitted to a very tedious examination at the custom-house. Not inaDy yein 
taTJnknitttt^ past, a muleteer was overtaken on (he road to Rio Janeiro by two di»- 
Mu^^en. goons, who made him surrender his fowling-piece, in which he had cea- 
cealed three hundred carats of diamonds. This man had communicated his eeott 
to a person who betrayed him for the sake of a paltry reward ; for this crime the poor 
muleteer was condemned to pass the rest of his life in a loathsome prison amoi^ fe- 
lons and murderers. Tejuco, the residence of the intendant-general of the dijiin<H)^ 
mines, is situated in an unfruitful district; its provisions are brought from a distance, 
loiNbitMcs of I and sold for a high price. The inhabitants are poor, and many of then 
T^oeo. I ^^p^Q^ solely for a subsistence on the charity of their neighbours. The 
gold and diamonds found in the district are conveyed every month to the tceaswj. 
The agents and clerks of government live in affluence, while the people can haidlj 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life. . The Co^Mtoaita of Go- 
yaz is bounded by Minas Geraes on the east, Matto-Grosso on the west^ 
and Para on the north. This fine district, on account of its inland situation^ is sekbus 
visited; its rivers are well stocked with fish, and its woods tibound with game* , M 
it is thinly peopled, and its inhabitants are scattered over a great extent of fenitory. 
Some of the mines are rich in gold,; but the diamonds^ although larg^, are not of so 
pure a water as those in Gerro do Frio. -Cotton -is cultivated near the frontiers, and 
exported to Rio Janeiro, with ether articles pf less importance* The rivera tbaA 
flow through this province, Matto-Grosso, S. Paulo, and Para, though broAcea bj 
cataracts, are navigable in many places. ' Villa-Boa, the capital of the liistnet, is 
built in a low situation on the banks of the Ycrmelho ; all the gold obtained from the 
mihe^ in Goyaz is permitted at the smelting-house in this city. 

The government of Bahia stretches along the coast; it' is bounded os 
the north, by the river St. Francisco, and separated from Ilheos by te 
Rio das Cantas. It has received its name from Bahia de iodian os SanioBf or HU Seinls 
PxgdiictkiM. I Bay. The soil, consisting for the most part of a rich vegetable jnould, is 
watered by many streams, and well adapted for the cultivation of the sugar-cane. A 
greater quantity of sugar is shipped from Bahia than from, all the other provinces m 
Brazil. This district is also famous for its tobacco, which is exported not only into 
Portugal, but into Spain and the South American States: there was' at one time a 
great demand for it throughout the whole of Barbery, and it was found difficult to 
carry on a trade in gold and ivory on the coast of Guinea without this plaat. Tbs 
other productions of the province are coffee, rice, that. has increased in value since 
the use of mills has been known in these districts, and the beautiful dye wood or 
Brazilian tree, which is equal to any that grows in Pernambuco. The indigo manu- 
factured in Bahia is-much inferior to that imported from ^e east; the plant from which 
it is extracted, is of a deleterious nature, and the negroes employed in pr^Muriog its 
leaves are generally unhealthy, 
chirfttmnof I San Salvador de Bahia or Cidade de Bahia is situated on the eastern 

south. The lower part of the town is considered unhealthy, and inhabited chiefly 
by mechanics and .tradesmen. The higher part or. residence of the wealthy is about 
six hundred feet above the level of the sea.* The population of the tbwn is not bO" 
curately known; it has been estimated- by some writers at.70,000, and by others at 
110,000 souls. Mr. Henderson supposes that the negroes amount to about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants.! The city is well built, its fortifications and arsenal have 
been improved, warehouses and wharfs are erected along the shore^ 

The chief occupation of the people consists in ship-building, and for this putposs 
a great quantity, of timber is brought from the interior. The town is better supplied 
with provisions than Rio Janeiro ; oranges, water-melons, pine-apples, and.difierest 
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ioita of fiuit are plentiful throughout the district. The excesisive heat of the climate 
is moderated by the sea breeze, and in some measure by the absence of the sun ; 
for Che nights are nearly equal in length during the year. The imprudent conduct 
of a governor enabled the Dutch to mtdce themselves masters of this town, which was 
recovered by a chivalrous crusade under the direction of the Bishop Texeira.* The 
Batavian troops, who had subdued the whole .country from Maranham to the river 
8U Francis, were here repulsed. The Dutch derived much wealth from their Bra- 
zilian conquests, the exports in the course of one year amounted to 218,000 chests 
of sugar, tmd 93^630 lbs. of Brazilian idye-wood. ' But the plan of administration and 
defence proposed by the famous- Maurice of Nassau was rendered ineffectual by the 
Dutch merchants. t' The province of Sergippe del Rey is scfjparated from | sergippe. 
Bahia by the Rio^ Real, and from Pemambuco by the river St. Francis. Its extent 
along the coast is ninety miles, and its greatest breadth is about a hundred and forty* 
The chief town, Sergippe ik St. Christopher, is bifllt on a rising ground n^ar the river 
Paromapama at the distance of eighteen mites from the sea. This place was de- 
stroyed by the Dutch* in 1637; it contained at one time 9000 inhabitants, but its 
population has of iate years diminished. 

. The goveYnment of Pemambuco is Tamed for its dye-wood, vaniila, | JpSSS?* 
cocoa, rice, and sugar. But its chief commerce consists in cottonj which bueo. 
^ras for a long time considered the best in the world. Although the cultivatioli bf 
this plant has been neglected, it appears from the latest returns that 60,000 bags were 
•hipped from this province ; that 60,000 were sent to Britain, and the remainder to 
Lisbon. ' The lower part of the city is built on two islands, and is called | capitat 
Recif or Pemambuco ; the -other part,, situated on an eminence at titree miles dis- 
tance, has received the name of Olinda.;^ The population of the two towns amounts 
to 65,000 souls. ' Recif is styled the capital gi the province by the Portuguese 
writiiNrs. 

Parayba is the metropolis of a small district of the same name, which | Ftnyta. 
was tak^n by the Dutch, who called it Frederica, in honour of the Prince of Orange. 
That people gave a sugar-loaf for its aVms, in allusion to the great quantity of sugar 
obtained from the district, and in conformity to a plan then adopted for granting armo- 
rial bearings, significant of the principal leading articles in the different capitancies 
nn^er their demmion. The bay in the vicinity of the town is a good road for ships, 
but it is difficult of entrance. Travellers assure us that there are silver mines in the 
neighbcfurhood of Tayciba, and that rock crystal has been found in the environs of 
San Jose de Ribamar. 

Pianhy was formerly a comarca of- Maranham ; it is about four hun- | VmOij'. 

dred miles froiii. north to south, and seventy of medium breadth; gold; iron, and 

lead have been diseovered in this district. Elias Herkmann, a Dutch ofiicer, wrote a 

journal of his residence in Piauhy ; and it is to be regretted that detached parts of his 

narrative only remain ;§ he mentions plains consisting of bright talc, and takes no« 

tice of a great many pyramids or oones^ that were built by the natives. Portu- 

l^eae writers inform us that Pinson, afler discovering Cdpe St. Augustin, } Gomnmenc 

entered a gulf on the mouth of a great river, (the Amazons,) and as its j '^'^ m«i»iiIi««. 

waters did not possess the saline properties of the ocean, he called it mara non, (not 

A^) and at a later period the term Maranham was applied to the province, from the 

opinions then entertained by the Portuguese concerning the Amazons. Maranham, 

though of small extent, is important, from the value of its productions ; many of its 

staple commodities are annually imported into different countries ; annati, capsicum, 

pnnento, ginger, and the best fruits of Europe grow in great abundance throughout 

tbe province. II The chief town, Maranham, or St Luiz, contains abotft thirty thou- 

* P. Bartholom^, Jornada dos Vuiallos de la CoroA de Portugal, 
i BarkHU da Rep. Brasil. 

* The origin of this name has been thus explained. The first donatory of the province ex- 
cVimcdy when he chose the site of the town, " O que linda situac^m para fundar hums villa."** 
•* what a fine ntnalion for building a town." 
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0and gouls. A colony' of 'Frenchmeni who are said to have foiuided the eity, laoaM 
in this province about tho year 1612. 

The military jurisdiotion of Grand Para extends over Rio Negrov and 
these two states form together the largest government in Brazil, which is 
nearly eight hundred miles in length from east to west, and upwards of four hnndred 
at its greatest breadth. Grand Para and Rio Negro have been marked ad two dis- 
tinct provinces in the recent maps of Mr. Arrowsmith. The former district is ua- 
healUiy, and covered with thick woods ; the dwellings of man are eo thinly dcsttered 
over it, that they have been compared to islands in a vast ocean. Some of the ata* 
tions established by the Amazons have been dignified with the name of cities. 

Grand Para, the chief town, is sometimes called Belem, from its tutelar saint, 
Nossa Senhora de Belem.* The first is its civil, the other its ecclesiastical designa- 
tion. Mr. Mawe, from not paying attention to this distinction, supposed Para and 
Belem to be two different towns. It is situated on the ea^erh bank of the Tocantin.^, 
near the bay of Guagiza ; the part of the river near it is difficult of navigation on 
account of its quicksands, sht)als, and opposite currents. 

The population amounts to twenty thousand souls; the greater number of the inha- 
bitants are poor and destitute of employment. Their trade consists in rice and difier- 
eht drugs, which are first exported to Maranham, and afterwards to Europe. The 
excessive warmth of tho climate is unhealthy ; but the thunder storms and showers, 
which occur almost daily, cool the air, and render the * heat less oppressive. The 
government of Rio Negro bounded by puyana. New Granada, Quito^ and Peru, is 
still more desolate than Grand Fara ; there is ho town of any consequence in the 
Uatvagmmo, | district. The Capilania of Mattogrosso is watered on one side by the 
principal feeders of the Parana, and on the other by those of the Amazons. The 
banks of rivers are covered with foa^sts of wild cocoa trees, and the different kinds of 
wood which grow in the lower part of Brazil/ The hills, consisting ehiefty of sand, 
are comparatively unfertile. Small pieces of gold are coUeoted from tho heds of 
rivers, and the same metal is found in greater abundance on several plains seldom 
visited by travellers on account of their UQwholesomeness.! The city of Cuiabu is 
situated on the eastern bank of a river of the same name, about two hundred and 
forty miles from its junction with the Paraguay ; it contains a population of thirty 
thousand souls, and is well supplied with fish, fruits, and all sorts of vegetables. 

Saint Pedro del Rey, is about twenty leagues south-west of Cuiabu, and its popu- 
lation amounts to two thousand souls. 

watim. I * Our remarks have hitherto been confined to the European settlementf 
in Brazil; but there are besides many indigenous tribes, that have been designated 
by Portuguese writers under the ^general name of Anthropophagi. These savages, 
delighting in cruelty, became under the government of the Jesuits, social, peaeeable 
and humane; the indefatigable perseverance of their missionaries surroounted the 
greatest obstacles. The natives are strong and well made, their complexion is cop- 
per-coloured, their hair is black and sleek.. Mr. Mawe saw a native chief and fifty 
of his followers in Canta Gallo*, a district northward of Rio Janeiro; j; the dress of the 
men consisted of a waistcoat and pair of drawers, the women wore a shif^ and petti- 
coat, with a handkerchief tied round the head aflter the fashion of the Poitogoeee; 
the whole party seemed to be in a wretched condition, and depended chieflj Ibra 
subsistence on the produce of the chase. Their skill in the use of the bow was much 
admired; Mr. Mawe placed some oranges at the distance of thirty yards, and they 
did not miss one; he next showed them a banana tree about eight inches in circunh 
ference, at the distance of forty yards, and every man struck it with his arrow. As- 
tonished by these repeated proofs of their address, he went with some of them to the 
chase; they observed the birds sooner than he did; ' they crept with greait case through 
thickets and brushwood, and never failed to bring down their game. They ate their 
meat raw, and were not at the trouble of plucking the feathers from their wild fowl. 
Like most savages, they are very fond of spirituous liquors, if rum' be given them 

• Viajero Uiiivcrstl, xx. p. 381. + Lcblond, Traits de la fidvre jwine. 
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they geoenSly quarrel about it, as each man wbhes more than his neighbour.* Their 
great aversion to labour prevents them Jrom cullivating the ground of from working 
for hire; even the gold and silver, with which Uieir country abounds, arc never soughf 
for by the nativ^. The savages observed' by Mr. Mawe belonged I Theiiotiaft> 
probably to the tribe of the Boticudos, who live near the eastern moun- [ ^^ 
tains of Minas Geraes. Although they were several times conquered, and very cru- 
elly treated by the Paulistas, ^e first people that penetrated into their territory, they 
all maintain- their independence, and defend their possessions; being uoable to con- 
tend openly against the Portuguese, they have. recourse to stratagem; they some- 
times conoeal themselves among the branches of trees, and watch an opportunity of 
discharging their arrows against a negro or European traveller, at other times t}\ey 
dig pits, fill them with pointed stakes, and cover them with twigs and li^aves. Af\er 
having marked out a. house^ ai)d ascertained its strength, they set it on fire, and fall 
upon its unfortunate inhabitants while they are attempting to escfipe. They bear an. 
implacable hatred against the iiegroes, and evince much delight in oating them; hut 
they are terrified by fire arms, and betake themselves to flight pn hearing the report 
of a gun. Such as have been taken prisohers, could not be subdued either by stripes 
or kindness; many despairing of ever being, able to regs^in their freedom, refused sus- 
tenance, and perished from hunger. The. prince regent published a proclamation 
commanding them to live in villages, and to become Christians;, they were offered 
his protection if they complied, and threateped with a )var Qf extermination in the 
event of a refusal. The Furis inhabit a country in the neighbourhood of | Tiie Pnij^ 
the Boticudos ; they still resist the Portuguese, and an eye )vitness informs us that 
they roast and eat their priaoners.t The Tupi^, who OjCpupied at one | The Tupit. 
time the whole of Santos and San Paulo, are now reduced to a few. wandering bands, 
that inhabit the confines of the -Spanish provinces on the IJraguay. They speak a 
dialect of the Guarini language, which is widely spread- ov^er all the interior and 
southern districts of Brazil. The'Carigais, or southern neighbours of the Tupis, are 
considered the most peaceable of the native tribes. Thex^ountry of the Tupinaques 
extended from the river Guirican to the river Camana, and the Tppinam- 
bos inhabited the coast between the Camana and the San Prancieco; but 
these two tribes, and severial others, are now either extinct, or mingled with tlie Por- 
tuguese settlers. Some trav<ellers havs confounded with the Topinambos two or 
three fierce and wandering tribes on the banks of. the Tqcantins. The Petivares 
are scattered over the north-eastern districts of Brazil ; numy among them are partly 
civilized, and acquainted with agriculture. The Molagagos, a wandering tribe oa 
the banks of the Paraguay, are remarkable for their fair con^plexion and lofly sta-> 
ture.| The. tribes on the banks of the Amazons- are the Pauxis, the Urubaq^is,' 
the Aycuaris, and many others, whose names need«opt be enumerated. The Cuya^ 
has and Buyazas occupy the central mountains. of Mfittogrosso ; and the 
Parexis have given their name to an extensive district in South America. 
The Barbados, on the ba^ks of the Sypotuba, are distinguished by their long beards* 
from the other natives of the new continent. Soine of the. numerous tribes formerly 
concentrated on the fertile banks of the Paraguay^ have been dispersed 6r destroyed 
• by the Spaniards, the Portuguese, or the Pacdistas; others^ at the approach of foreign 
invaders, fled into countries less favoured by nature,, and several thousand natiVes- 
were removed' by the Jesuits to their settlements on the Paraguay and the Parana. 
So great a number of them entered into alliances with the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
that there-is hardly a man on .the frontiers whose countenance does not indicate the 
traces of his Indian, descent. The Guaycoros or Indian horsemen are 
renowned for their strength and courage among the aborigines, on the 
banks of the Paraguay. They occupy both sides of the river, from Toquari and. the 
mountains of Albuquerque to a distance of a hundred leagues. Armed with- bows 
and long lances, they wage war against the Spaniards and Portuguese.; and although 
ofbn defeated in battle, they have never been completely subdued. The Guaycoros 
make excursions into the neighbouring oountries for the purpose of procuring horses 

» 
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ia exchange for coarse cotton goods, which they themselvQS mamibduTO. The i»> 
habitants of many countries in South JLmerica form a remarkable exception to te 
famous system of the influence of climate on the physical character of man* Afeebk 
and peiaceful people dwell on the cold mountains of Peru; a hardy and warl&e laca 
BnTcnroftiM I wander undier the burning sun of Brazil. Their enemie9« nQtwithatand- 
'''**''*^ I ing the great advantage which they have derived from the use of fire 
arms, cannot boast of having subdued them. They have never been vanquished by nv 
or undisciplined troops, and the cause of their defeats has been attributed to dissea- 
sions amongst themselves, and to theu* ignoraiu^e of European warfare.* ^^The pro* 
vinoe St. Vincent," say the Portuguese writprs, " was .conquered by the iamaiis 
Tebireza, that of Buja by the valiant Toebira, and Pernambuco by Stagiba, wboee 
name in the Indian language signifies an. arm of iron.t We have gained ^oa and 
Maranhao by the efforts of the famous Tomagia and the invincible Camaiao, who in- 
mortalized himself at the retaking of Pernambuco in the war against theDulcli."^ The 
Brazilian Indians are chiefly distmguished for their bravery and bodily strength; wkea 
suffering excruciatingpain,.they brave their jtormentorst and boastihat they may takt 
away their lives, but that they never can .deprive them of their courage. § 

Lery and his companions could not stretch the bows used by the Indians of Tamov, 
in the neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro, and the same .writer -confesses that he nu 
obliged to use all his strength in stretching a bow whiclv belonged to a boy about tea 
years of age.|| The inhabitants of Ouctacazes, one of the most fertile dietrictsiiB 
the government of Rio de Janeiro, are so vaUant, that, according to the statement of 
a Portuguese writer, they suffer death rather than endure the disgrace of being van- 
quished ; they have never been defeated by the Brazilians, or any European natioo, 
they consider slavery an intolerable evil. These savages, at one. time .formidable 
Enemies of the colonists, have proved themselves of late years, faithful alliea to- the 
settlers on the Ccunpos de OuctocazeSy in Mines Geraes. The natives have le&bled 
Unffoage. | the arms, but sabpitted to the mild and generctus policy of the Portuguese. 
The Guarini, or, as many writers term it, the Brazihan language, is the one most 
generally known by the natives. Its different dialects areapoken by differeutirtbes; 
and its primitives are unlike any of Asiatic origin. Some have affirmed that theie 
is a resemblance between it and certain (dialects spoken by the South Sea islanders; 
but it is agreed on all hands that no American language his so Uttle analogy with any 
other known tongue. 

The syntax of its particles,. moods, and tenses, is very diflerent from that of Euro- 
pean languages. It has two affirmative and two negative conjunctions, and its active 
and neuter verbs are not conjugated in the same manner. A great number of adverbs, 
or rather syllables placed at the end of words, serve to mark different shades of 
meaning. IT. Many substantives express the definition or sense attached to Ihem^ 
thus, Tupa, or God, signifies literally. Who is hel The .word couna, or woman, re^ 
sembles the kona of the Scandinavians; but this analogy is of no consequence^ for 
Different > I thepropcrmeaningof couna is a nimble tongue. However widely difiused 
****'*^^^ I this language may be, it does not extend over the .whole: pf Brazil.; the 
learned' Hervas has proved, from the manuscripts of the Portuguese jesuilay thai 
there wqre fifiy-one tribes in the central and northern, parts of that countiy, whose 
dialects were not formed from the Guarini Is^iguage, and he has hkewise traced a 
resemblance between some of these dialects, and thojBO spoken by. the. Caribeo 
islanders.**. 

We should wish to close our imperfect description of Brazil, aeounby 
so little known, with some accurate statements concereing the jMiUtical 
resources of this new empire; but the materials requisite for such a task are etilWin- 
cotnplete, and hkely to remain so under the present government; the Portuguese 

• J. SUdiiis, Hist Braz. Part i. Chap. 19. 

t Vasconcellos' History of Brazil, Book i. p. 101. 

* Berrid» Annads, Hist, do Bstado do Maranhao. § Stadias, Tart ii. Chap. 29. 
H Lery, Chap. 23. ' 

i Arte datyrammatica da lingua do Brasil, coittpostapcloP. Figuero, fbiulh KdHiMH tislion. 
** llervaa, Catalogo delle lingue, p« 2:^. 
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nonar^j in> Europe has been chiatiged into a despotimn in Brazil. The power of 
the eroiwn is not bidaiiced by any other authority, and as the influence of public opinion 
does not exist, the acts of government are for the most part unknown. It I Total 
is supposed that- Brazil contains three millions- eight hundred thousand I ^p<>**<^« 
inhabitants, and that the European settlers amount to one million. ' The JPortuguese 
possessions in the East Indies, (Goa and Macao,) those on the eastern and western 
coasts of -Africa, on the gulf of Guinea, the* Cape Yerd- i^ands, Madeira, and the 
Azores, may contain at most about six hundred thousand souls. The population of 
Portugal amounts- to three ihittions and a half; to which, if we add that of the other 
states, it will -make it neaHy equal to eight millions ; the inhabitants of that extensive 
empire are dispersed and weakened by the influence of a feudal nobility, and an 
ignorant priesthood. The merchants of Lisbon, Oporto, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, 
from their frequent intercourse with foreigners, are better informed than the other 
classes^ of society; they enjoy besides the protection of a government, whose policy 
does not consist in oppressing those that enrich it But the Portuguese in Europe 
and Brazil entertain very different notions concerning the future fate of | The Coart. 
their monarchy; the court deprived- of itd palaces, theatres and all the pleasures of 
European reflnenent, is ill lodged in convents or country houses, and loiigs for its 
residence on the banks of the Tagus* -The project, which appeared practicable to 
some speculative philosophers afler the transatlantic emigration of the house of Bra- 
ganza, has been abandoned ; and the coiirt hi regardless or founding an empire, or 
civilizing a<hemisphere. . A few enlightened Brazilians wish that the prince may re- 
side in their country, but they are more anxious that the influence of public opinion 
may have its due weight, that, for this purpose a national assembly be established, 
and that all the monopolies which check the industry of their countrymen may be 
abolished** Government,' on the other hand, opposes sill measures tending to bcneflt 
the people, if it imagine that its revenues are likely to be injured by them. In the 
hope of increasing 'its wealth, emigration has been encouraged and different sects 
have been tolerated ; but we are assured by many well-informed emigrants, that the 
constitution affords them little protectiop, and that their wrongs are not redressed by 
the judicial authorities. Science, literature, and the fine arts are unknown ; commercQ 
and agrieuhure are the only roads to wealth. The administration of justice is im- 
perfect and complicated; laws yield to the power of the nobles, and the vassals of an 
absolute prince rule the people as despotically as their sovereign. Baronial rights en 
title certainclasses to many privileges, which the rest of the community do not possess. 
It appears, from the most accurate statements, that the total revenue of the Portuguese 
monarchy-^amounts to iS3,600,000, and. the half of this suhi is obtained | Revenue. 
from Brazil by means of royal fiflhs, tithes, and custom-houke duties. The mulatoes 
are placed nearly on the same footing with the European settlers; they 
are eligible to civil and* ecclesiastical preferments, ahd their ntimber is 
rapidly increasing. The condition of th^ negroes has beeii improved, but these 
slaves, so fiir from adding to the political strength of the monarchy tend rather to 
weaken it; many of them are employed' as sailors, but this practice is dangerous, 
they are apt to mutiny,'the air of the ocean inspires them with a love of liberty. 
The numerous trading vessels are protected by a fleet of about twelve ^S^^*^ 
ships of war, and by thirty or forty frigates. The Portuguese army con- biiahnUnu,*" 
sists of sev^ity thousand men, and thirty thousand are stationed in widely distant 
garrisons, to guard the extensive frontiers of Brazil. The troops in Europe served 
under the Duke of Wellington and Marshal Beresford; but it is doubtful if they 
have been improved by such advantages; it is fortunate for mankind, that the strength 
of armies varies so much in despotic governments. • This country, independently of 
its military resources, might be a great state, both on account of its position and the 
extent and fertility of its soil; its populatoin, like that of Russia or the United States, 
might be doubled in a few years; but before this can be effected Brazil must have {i 
Czar Peter or a free institution.* 

* The preiKnt emperor, Don Pedro, having lately bettowed the crown of Portugal on ^ 
avighter tod bis brother to be confirmed by their intennarriage, and reserved Brazu for b 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Guiana^ 
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GuiiNAy or Guyana} derives its name from a tiibutaij stneam of tk 
Ocinoco, and is bounded on the south by the Amazons, on the west by 
the Rio Negro, and on the tiorth and north-west by the Orinoco and Atlantic oceaa. 
cout. I The coast, from its lowness^ is subject in many places to inundatioos; 

the land, at the distance of several leagues from the sea, is deluged by the tides. The 
sailor loses sight of the capes or promontories at a short way from the shore; but 
ships can approach them without danger^ for the distance may be ascertaiped wiih 
sufiicient accuracy by means of the sounding line. The turbid appearance of the sea 
is owing to the great quantity of. alluvial matter borne down by rivers; the .mangrove 
LowgrauiMii. I grows on the low grounds, in which the sea water remains stagDant; se- 
veral fens or marshes, occasioned by the. i^.iuHlations.of rivers, are coveted with reeds, 
that afibrd shelter to the cayman and different sorts* of W9^r fowl. These marsbedj 
as well as the open and dry meadows, of which the pasture is excellent,* are cod- 
monly called savannas. The sand and shells, with which the soil is mixed, indicate 
its origin; the sea at every inundation leaves a deposit; heights are thus. raised b1od% 
the coast, and the ocean makes a barrier for itself, that must one day put a stop to ltd 
inroads, t Afler sand or ooze has be^n* thrown on the shore, the fed mangles make 
their appearance; at a later period mounds of sand are successively formed, and, a$ 
the Water is thus intercepted, the plants wither and decay; but it is difficult to account 
Hills. • I for the formation of hills in the * midst of these marshesi unless we sup- 
|>ose that they have been islands added to the continent by continued- alluvial deposits. 
This hypothesis is rendered more probable from the circumstance that tbet^ are i^ 
ands or primitive rocks consisting of granite, quartz, and schistus, at no great distance 
from the latid. No calcareous rocks have hitherto been observed in Guyana, the 
Jiills near the shore are generally parallel to the coast;* as the course of rivers is thus 
impeded, many waterfalls are formed, which vary in height from twenty to sixty fe^ 
The highest inland mountains are not more than 1800 feet above the level of the sea,| 
and are situated to the n.orth of several streams, which enter the Amazons, or How 
Riten. ' | into the ocean. The broad and shallow months' of. the principal riveis, 
the Oyapok, the Maroni, the Surinam, and Essequibo, must be attributed to the light- 
ness of thci soil and the lowness of the ground. None of, the numerous cataracts are 
lody; there are eight oiT the Oyapok, within the distance of twenty leagues; those of 
the Maroni are less frequent but more majestic; no fewer than thirty-eight falls, veij 
near each other, have been counted on the Essequibo; cascades of. this description 
are not confined to these rivers, they are observed on the Demerari, the Berhtce, the 
large Corentins, the Sinamari, and the Aronari, which last was for dome years the 
Seanns.- | boundary between the French and Portuguese possessions; The dry 
season lasts from the end ef July to November, and the rainy season corresponds 
with the winter months in Europe; but the most violent rains fall sometimes in Janu- 

self, as a totally separate and distinct government, has taken. « most important step tov'snls 
the future importanoe of the empire of Brazil. Having now to provide onl^ for its own growth, 
prosperity and improvement, this country must make rapid advances in civilisation and power. 

* Bajon, M^rooires sur Cayenne. Pinkitrd's Noteron the West Indies. Leblond, deserip> 
tion abr^gee de la Guyane Francaise. 

t Laborde, Journal de Physique* 1773, t. i. p. 464, &c. 

* Bajon, M^moires, t. i. p. 12, Leblond, Traits de la Fievre jaune. Leblond, Description 
"^g^e, p. 55, 59. 
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y a.nd February, the weather 13 dry and agreeable during the month of March and 
e beginning of May; this period has, for that reason, been denominated the short 
immer. The whole of April and the latter part of May are subject to continued 
Ltns. The climate of Guiana is not liable to the excessive heat of the | Hnt. 
•ast Indies, Senegambia^ or the Antilles. At Cayenne, the centigrade thermometer 
ever riees above 28 degrees in the course of the dry season, and reaches rarely 24^ 
uring the rainy months'; the climate of Surinam is still milder. M. Cotte supposes 
lat \he greatest mean heat does not exceed 25° 8', and calculates the mean tempe- 
3iture of the year at 20**.* The refreshing influence of the north winds 
uring the rainy season, and of the east or south-east winds during the 
!ry months is felt throughout the whpie of Guiana. These winds, cooled by passing 
ver a vast extent of ocean, render the atmosphere less sultry and the heat less op- 
rressive. Europeans affirm that the moming^and evening breezes are cold in many 
tarts of the interior.f - The climate varies in different districts; Cayenne is less sub- 
cct to rains than the country watered by the Oyapok. 

The summer and winter, or rainy and> dry seasons, begin in Surinam about two 
nonths later than in Cayenne ; Mr. S ted man believes that the duration of the sea- 
ions has not been ascertained, and that the time of their succession. is as variable as 
li any country of Europe. 

As to the salubrity of the country, Guiana has perhaps been thought | DitesKt. 
more unhealthy than it really is. It cannot be .denied that it possesses the disad- 
vantages of a warm and rainy climate, and of being covered with thick woods and 
uncultivated lands. Settlers are Uable, on their arrival, to malignant and intermittent 
fevers; and it has been supposed, that the cutting down of the woods is unfavourable 
to the health* of the colonists. | The sun dilates in these places the miasms exhaled 
from putrid vegetable matter heaped together for ages. Buttliis danger, if it really 
exist, cannot, at all events, be of long duration. The tertian and quartan, agues, so 
commoh in this country, are not considered dangerous ; epidemic diseases are very 
rare, and the small-pox is at present unknown. Guia^na is subject to | innndationt. 
annual inundations^ all the rivers, swollen by continued rains, overflow their banks; 
forests, trees, shrubs, and parasitical plants seem to float on th^ water, and the sea 
tinged with yellow clay, adds its billows to the fresh water streams. Quadrupeds 
are forced to take refuge on the highest trees; large lizards, agoutis and peearia quit 
their watery dens and remain on the branches. Aquatic birds spring upon the trees 
to avoid the cayman and serpents that infest the temporary lakes. The fish forsake 
their ordinary food, and live on the fruits and berries of the shrubs through which 
they swim, the crab is found upon trees, and the oyster multiplies in the forest. The 
Indian, who* surveys from his canoe this new chaos, thia* confusion of .earth and sea, 
suspends his hammock on an elevated branch, and sleeps without fear in the midst 
of so great danger. 

It is well known that the trees which bear fruit during the whole of the 
year in this country,' yield more abundant crops in particular seasons, as 
the orange, the lemon, the guava, the laurus persea, the sapota, the amiona and 
others, which grow only in cultivated lands. The trees in the woods and all those 
in a wild state bear fruH but once a- year, and the greater number of them at a season 
that corresponds with our spring; the most remarkable. of these trees are the grena- 
dilla and different species of palms. The ma^ngo and other East Indian plants thrive 
itv Guiana, but the fruits of Europe, with the exception of the grape, the fig and po- 
megranate, are not adapted to the climate. The first European settlers observed in 
this country three species of the coffee tree, the Coffea guyanen$iSyCoffea 
panculata, and Goffea occidentalis ; a fourth kind trorti Arabia was after- 
wards added by the colonists. Many aromatic plants were imported by the earlier 
, settles; the country produces in abundance cloves, cinnamon, and different sorts of 
pepper.^ The cocoa tree grows spontaneously on the east of the Oyapok, indigo 
2nd vanilla are indigenous to the soil; manioc and cassada are considered the best 
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• Cfllte, M^moire de M^teoroloKie. 

* Leblond, Traits de la FicVrc jaunc. 
Vol. Ill 3 F 



f Bajon, Stedman. 
§ Aublet, PlaiHeb de la Guyane. 
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alimentary plaoto, the potato, the ignanie, two kinds of millet and Une tayove «re akc 
very nutritive. 

Guiana is famed for its medicinal plants ; it supplies £urope with qusA- 
sia or the wood of Surinam. The Dolichos prurienSf the Paima ChriAL 
a species of ipecacuanha, gentian, the Arabictu costus^ the Copaifera bcdsamum^ and 
many others are mentioned in the memoirs of Bajon and AuMet. Leblondy & cele- 
brated traveller and botanist, tolls us that cinchona does not grow in Guiana; as tk= 
plant has generally been observed on mountainous districts, the low plains on the coc- 
PoiMDi. I fines may bo unfavourable to its growth. The most active TegetabLe 
poisons are found in the forests; tlie dimcane occasions instant death; although mo^ 
of the lower animals avoid instinctively what is fatal to their existence, it has bees 
ascertained that sheep and oxen are fond of this shrub.^ The Indians dip their ax- 
rows in a solution of the bark of the woorari tree. Mr« Stedmao takes notice of tlie? 
destructive weapon^*, and tells us that a.negro woman, whose skin had been grazeii 
by one of these arrows, expired in a short time, and that her infant, though not wound* 
ed, lost its life from sucking her breast. 

Fomttreet. | Some of the trees, as the bananas and mangles, are so soil and porous 
as to be unfit for jevery useful purpose. The andera, the bidatay and owUapu arc sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, but it is very difficult to cut them with any instrument, on 
account of their excessive hardness. The ferole, or satin wood, the Ucana, fvhicii, 
before it attains its full growth, is sometimes called rose wood, and aflerwards falsdj 
described as a different tree under the name of sassafrais,! two kinds of ioica, the beri 
hack, the mahogany and cuppy trees may be easily worked.- The forests of Guiana 
abound in varied and romantic scenery; the lofty panoor vwnototoni and the Signotm 
eopaia grow to the height of eighty or a hundred feet ; different species of rubiaectt, 
the arracocerray and avnoUa diffuse an aromatic fragrance throughout the woods. 
The parasitical plants render the forests impassable in many places; thetx 
tendrils are seen on the summits of the highest trees, and their flowers 
conceal or obscure the foliage. | Many useful and curious plants might be added to 
those aheady mentioned; the aimira yields a rich crimson dye; the largest canoes in 
the country are made of the wild cotton tree ; the leaves of the parassalla are compa- 
ratively Jittle injured from the action of the air, and a single tree affords sufiiGieni 
Qawinipeds. | materials for the roof of a cottage. The quadrupeds of Guianm are the 
same as those of Brazil and Paraguay. § M. Bajon states, that the jaguar is smaller 
in this country than in any other part of America; he adds, that it can bring .an ox to 
the ground, but that it is afraid of man, and never ventures to attack him. Sledmaa 
on the other hand observes, that these animals sometimes carry off negro women, and 
too frequently their children, while they are working in the fields. The coiigpuar, or 
red tiger of Surinam ia less than the jaguar, but resembles it iii its habits, and is equally 
ferocious. The tiger-cat is a very beautiful animal of the same claisa; it is not much 
larger than the common cat, and of a yellow colour with annulated black spots ; like 
the rest of its kind, it is lively, mischievous, and unjtameable. • It is evident, from 
Stedman's account of the jaguaretta, tliat he supposes it to be different from the ju- 
guar; but thisopmion is contrary to the common one and to that of the most cele- 
brated naturalists, who consider the jaguaretta to be the same animal as the jaguar. 
Mi bean. | The ant bear is indigenous to the country; the two species, which are 
best kno^ni are the tamanda and the tamanoir ; the former is almost eight feet in length ; 
it attacks the jaguar, and seldom leaves its hold without destroying it. The ccmciv- 
c«iciii|yiuiK«M, I pka^uSy or dog-crab, frequents the sea-shore and uses its feet very dex- 
terously in drawing shell-fish out of their cavities. There are many species of mon- 
keys in Guiana; the qucUa is, perhaps, the most remarkable from its likeness to man; 
a fanciful traveller takes notice of a striking resemblance between these aninuils and 
Indian old women. || The guata has short ears, four fingers on its hands, and hir 
toes on its feet; the extremii;y of its tail is of a spiral form, and enables it to suspend 
itself on the branches of trees. Some naturahsts maintain that, the ourang-oHtani; 

• Stedman. f Aublet, t. ii. article Lietria. 

^ C. Aublat, t. i. p. 172. § Bayon, t. ii. p. 178. | Stedman. 
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as been observed in Guiana, but this is by no means certain, and many well-inform- 
d travellers arc of a different opinion. Three species of deer aro said to be indigen- 
ous to the country,' and one of these, (the cariaconj resembles the roe-buck in size 
nd form. The agouti and paca are considered the best game in Guiana. The ca- 
iai is an amphibious animal armed with strong tusks, and covered with bristles; it 
las been classed as a species of cavey on account of its not having a tail. The pec- 
lary or Mexican hog has an orifice on its back containing a fetid liquor not unlike 
nil sky for which reason it has been called the porctia moachifems; they go together in 
lords and sometimes lay waste orchards and cultivated fieldis; 

The squirrels mentioned by Bancroft appear to be the same as those of Europe. 
The Viverra vittaiay or crabbodaga of Surinam, is the most destructive animal of the 
teasel kind; although not pressed by hunger, it delights in killing its prey.* The 
coati mondi is a great destroyer of poultry, and is said to be as cunning as the fox* 
Diflcreiit species of tatous and didelphes or opostmis, have been described among 
the animals of Guiana; but Stedman denies the existence of the didelphus ^neas^ 
which, when exposed to danger, was supposed to carry its young on its back. The 
vampire bat is the most destructive in this country ; the VesperitHo Lep- \ bais. 
iuruSj that has been described by S'Chreber, has only been observed in the neigbourhood 
of Surinam. The boa, or, as it is called in the country, the aboma, is a | ReptSei. 
large amphibious snake about forty feet in length, and four or five in circumference ; 
it is indiSerent as to its prey^ and destroys, when hungry, any animal that comes 
within its reach; the negroes consider it excellent food, and its hi is converted into 
oil. The rattle-snake and dipsad are the most noxious reptiles in Guiana; the sting 
of the latter is not always fatal, but it produces fever accompanied with excessive 
thirst, from which circumstance it has derived its Dame;| Guiana is besides infested 
with serpents, lizards, and caymans. . Many of the birds indigenous to | Biidi. 
the new continent are found in this country ; three species have been noticedon ac- 
count of their likeness to the pheasant; one of these, the parragua, is distinguished 
by the k>udnes8 of its cry. 

Of the fVesh water fish, the pacoun and aymara are said to be the | wubi 
best:;]^ the warapper has been found on the trees ; it feeds on them during the inun- 
dations, and remains entan^cd among tb6 branches when the waters have subsided. § 

The Dutch settlements of Essequibo, Dcmerary and Berbice form 
what has been called British Gniana; which is inhabited by 9,000. whites 
and 80,000 negroes. The city and harbour of Essequibo, although situ- 
ated on the confluence of two large rivers, have not hitherto been considered of much 
importance. The most of the settlers reside near the plantations on the banks of the 
river: since the thick woods have been cut down, the refreshing sea breeze is not 
obstructed in its course, and the climate is milder and more salubrious than that of 
Surinam. It was formerly believed that there were mines near the banks of the Es* 
nequibo — one indeed is marked on some of our maps ; but the attempts made by the 
Butch to discover them were not attended with success. ■ The inconsiderable esta- 
blishments of Middleburg^ and Zelandia on the Pouraaron, are subject to Essequibo. 
Demerary is the most flourishing of the British settlements in Guiana; the population 
of Stmboek, the capital, amounts to 10,000 souls ; many of the inhabitants are very 
wealthy, and the people still retain several Dutch customs. Foreign commodities 
are very dear; a guinea is. frequently given for a pound of tea.|| Travellers have not 
observed in Essequibo or in Demerary any of those banks of shells and marine depo- 
sits which are so common throughout the coast of Guiana. The soil is in many 
places very damp, and consists chiefly of a dark blue or grey mould. New Amster- 
dam is the chief town in the colony of Berbice; it is situated on a river | Berbiee. 
which has given its name to the settlement. There are no cataracts on the Berbice, 
vindin this respect it differs from the other rivers of Guiana. The marshy grounds 
extend in some places to three or four leagues in the interior, and the land is sup- 

* Stedman, t. 2d. p. 190. t Stedman, Bajon. t Leblond, description abr^g^e. 

§ Narrative of a Voyag^e to Surinam. London, 1808. 
I Boltngbroke's Voyage to Demerary. 
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poHed to be better adapted for cocoa and coflfee, than for sugar plantationB* F^r: 
Nassau was built by the Dutch, to defend themselves against Uie attacks of a hostir 
Ducdiooiam. | fleet. The fine, colonj of Surinam is stiil in the haqds of the Dutcc. 
and is^perhaps the best monument of the industry of that laborious people; none »' 
the Antilles are so extensively or so well cultivated. Parmaribo, the principal tim 
only town is built on the right side of the beautiful river Surinam ; the streets are lined 
with orange, shaddock, tamarind, and lemon trees, which appear in bloom while th^^ir 
branches at the same time are weighed down with fruit. The walks are covered witk 
fine gravel and sea shells ; the houses are sumptuously fumishcKl ; the rooms on 
seldom papered or plastered, but wainscoted with cedar, Brazilian, or mahogany wood. 
If we include the military establishments, the number of Europeans or whites in S^ 
rinam may amount to 10,000; the greater part of them reside in the capital; there aie 
besides not less than 80,000 negroes, and the value) of the- exports is calculated ai 
Appetnaee. | more than 1,000,000/. Those that have visited Holland and lower H<A- 
stein, may form an imperfect notion of the Dutch and British settlements in Guana; 
— a vast plain covered with plantations, or enamelled with a rich verdure, bounded os 
one side by a dark ridge of impenetrable forests^ and watered on the other b^r the 
azure billows of the ocean. This garden, between the sea and the desert, is intersected 
by a great many streams confined by dikes, and separated from each other by excel- 
lent roads or navigable canals. £acii habitation seems to be a village, from the num- 
ber of small buildings attached to it, and the natural beauties of the country fonn i 
striking contrast with its rieh cultivation.* The revolted negroes have 
established several petty republics in the interior: although the inhabitaats 
of these states go naked, they live in abundance. They make their butter from the 
fat of the palm-tree worm, and extract good oil from the pistachio nut« They are not 
only skilled in the chase, but are expert fishermen, and acquainted with the art of 
curing their provisions. Like the HiAdooa, they obtain salt from the ashes of the 
palm-tree; and if a sufficient quantity of that article cannot be procured, they seasoa 
their food with red pepper. The palm-tree furnishes thetn with plenty of wioe^ their 
fields are covered with rice, manioc, ignames and plantains. The manicole supplies 
them with all the materials of which their huts are constructed ; their cups or gourds 
are made from the calabash tr6e, and a sort of net-work, woven by an insect, serves 
them for hats. The nebeea or banes, so common in the forests, are converted into 
oordage. 

These negroes may have, at all times, timber for the trouble of cutting it ; they 
kindle a fire by rubbing two pieces of hard wood, which they call 6i-6t, against each 
other. Candles are made of their tallow, and their oil is burnt in lamps ; the nume- 
rous swarms of wild bees with which their country abounds, yield them plenty of wax 
and honey. 

o!S[»i. France has . never derived any advantage from its colony in Guiana. 

Cft>«nne. Cayenne, the metropolis of this province, is well fortified on the side of 

the shore, and almost inaccessible to an invading force on account of the marshes 
and thiqk woods which surround it.t The population of the town amounts to three 
thousand souls ; that of the colony to eighteen thousand inhabitants without including 
Indians ; the total number of whites has been calculated at two thousand. • Although 
the Oyapok and Marony have been considerpd the actual. limits on the east and west, 
the habitations of the settlers on the western side do not extend beyond the banks of 
the Cauron. Arnotto, indigo, and different sorts of spices, are the most valiuible 
productions of this province. Previous to the year 1789^ the exports were very in- 
considerable ; sinqe that time they have been at least tripled. Cayenoe appears to 
be naturally as fi|ie a country as Surinam ; but the mismanagement of its directois, 
their ignorance and the force of custom have checked the efforts of enlightened 
and enterprising merchants; who were anxious to increase the wealth and resources 
of the colony. 

* Pinkard's Notes on the West Indies, 
t Rapport, Official, dans le Moniteur. 
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M. L^ond, an able pl^ncianthat resided mai^y years at Cayenne, I |„^j^ 
proposed lately to civilize two tribes of Indians, wbo would have worked | Tribo. 
as husbandmen had- they found masters*^ Besides the cofTee, indigo and cotton, 
which these Indians cultivated, they.-could also have furnished a sufficient quantity of 
provisions for a great many negroes. Had this project been Tealized, had the colo- 
nists expelled from St Dominga by the revolted negroes beenTeceived into this 
country, we might have seen aAer the lapse of a few years another Surinam in Gui- 
ana, whose rec&med natives would have been well fitted to repress the insurrections 
of African slaves. There are a great ^nany savage tribes in the interior of Guiana, 
the Galibia are the most numerous people in the French settlements, and | The osiibfa. 
their language is generally spoken by the other tribes. Such as reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cayenne, live in. cottages; twenty- ov thirty families are sometiraefl 
crowded together in. a single hut. They never plunder each • other ; their doors 
are always open, and the savage, fatigued by hunting, may at all times repose himself 
in the nearest dwelling. The language of this tribe is said to be harmonious, and 
rich in synonimes, and an author tells us that its syntax is complicated and ingenious. 
These savages hi|ve given many proofs of their intelligence, but their great love of 
independence makes them still reject our arts and instructions ;'(' their population 
cannot be ascertained, but it is probable th^t it exceeds ten thousand souls. The 
Galibris occupy- a tract of>land between the rivers Gauronand Marony ; a dangerous 
ridge of recks in that part of the country, is denominated the Devil's Coast. The 
Kiricostos and Parabuzanes, are the principal* tribes on the Upper Ma- 
rony ; tliere were besides many others, that inhabited the marshy lands 
and rich pastures between the Oyapok and the AraoQary ; but we are assured that 
the Portuguese, to whom this territory was ceded by the treaty of Vienna, heve driven 
out the natives, . and ehaaged the northern frontiers of their Brazilian em- ^^'^£1 £i 
pire into a frightful desert. The state of ignorance and barbarism in norado. 
which Europeans found different tribes, has made some regard as fabulous the tradi- 
tions concerning the existence of a country abounding in gold, and situated in the 
interior of Guiana. Many Spanish and Enghsh adventurers attempted to visit this 
new rigion and its capital, £1 Dorado and Manoa. It was even affirmed that there 
were in Manoa temples and palaces covered with gold. A German knight, Philip of 
Hutten, set out, about the year 1541, with a small band of Spaniards from Caro on 
the coast of Caraccas* He came within sight of a town inhabited by the Omegas, 
the roofs shone as^ if they had been overlaid' with gold ; hut the land was so ill culti- 
vated that bis men had difficulty in obtaining provisions. The bold knight being de- 
feated by the Omegas determined to return against them with a greater force ; but 
he perished by the hands of an assassin, while he was preparing to carry his project 
into effect;]; It is not impossible that the enthusiastic German may have mistaken 
rocks of talk for roofs of gold, and the Omegas may have been confounded with the 
Omaguas, a w^rUke people on the banks of Uie Amazons^ who have made some pro- 
gress in civilization. The Peruvian missionaries tell us that Manoa is a small town 
on the banks of the Ucayal. Should it however be thought unlikely that PhiKp de 
Hutten ever penetrated into the country of the Omaguas, the story might be explained 
independently of this objection. The Indiaits of Guiana may have had some obscure 
notions concerning the empire of the Incas, their, lake Titicaca, their temples and 
palaces adorned with gold. The exaggerated and erroneous accounts which the 
German leeeived, might have misled the Spaniards, and induced them to go in quest 
of a region which they already possessed. At all events, few of the minerals hith^to 
observed in Guiana are metalliferous, and there is not much reason to behove that 
£l Dorado will ever be foand in the interior x>( that'country. 

* Leblond, description abr^g^e de U Guy^ne Frangaise. 
\ Malouet, Noyage dans la Guyane. 
+ Oviedo. 
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Table of the Poptilation, in the year 1815, of the British and Dutch Colonies in 

Guiana^ extracted from official reports. 



Demerary, 
Berbice, 

Total amount of inhabitants in British 
Guiana, 

Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, 



Whites. 



2801 
350 



3151 



People of 
colour. 



2980 
240 



Slaves. 



3220 



2029 j 3075 



71,180 
25,169 



96,349 
51,937 



Sum 
Total 



73,031 
7,D59 



80,990 
57,041 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 



CohmAian Archipelago^ or the Grreat and LeM £niMe»» 

There is a group of islands in the form of an arch between the two contineoto ot 
America. Those opposite the American coast were^fiffit called Antilles, that name 
has been since applied to the whole of 4hem% '^ Dicuntur AntilsD AmenoB, qua^ 
ante insulas Americee, nempe ante insulas sinus' Mexicani." They have been vaguely 
denominated the West Indies, from the term India origiiiftlly given to America by 
Columbus. That illustrious navigator planned his voyage in the expectation of find' 
ing a western passage to India shorter and less tedious than that by the coast d^ 
Africa. 

This undertaking might have been accomplished had the geography of the ancieBts, 
on which it was founded, been correct; but although the discovery of the Paciiie 
Ocean detected the fallacy of Columbus, the islands still retained their ancient name. 
To obviate this error, and to express our gratitude to that great man, these islands have 
of late years beeif called the Columbian Archipelago. They extend from the Gulf 
Difiaons. | of Florida to that of Venezuela, and are divided into the greater and the 
less; Cuba, Jamaica, St. Domingo, and Porto Rico are still called the Grreat Antilles. 
The English, the French, and the Spaniards have affixed different meanings to the 
terms Windward and. Leeward islands. It is evident that the acceptation of this nau- 
tical phrase must depend on the position of the navigator, and on the tract which be 
caribeuiSab | proposes to foUow. That part of the ocean between these islands, South 

America, and the coasts of Mosquitos, Costa Rica, and Darien, is called the Caribeafl 
Sea. It is navigated by trading vessels, from most nations in £urope, and is remark^' 
ble on account of several phenomena. The first of these is the effi^st of a gea^ 
motion impressed on the ocean by the equatorial, currents from east to west, andim* 
polled towards the American continent through the openings in the chain of the I^^'^ 
carrent of the Antilles. This uniforip movement is not accompanied with much daogei 
^^' from the Canary islands to the mouth of the Oronoco. The ocean w 

these latitudes is so calm, and so seldom subject to storms, that the Spanianis hare 
given it the name of the Ladies' Sea. It must not, however, be imagined, that the 
motion is less rapid, becatrse the waters are not agitated ; the course of vessels 
is accelerated between the Canaries and South America ; a direct passage is r^ 
dered impracticable from Carthagena to Cumana, and from Trinidad to Cayenne. 
The new continent forms a barrier from the isthmus of Panama to the northern 
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kart of Mexico against the sea^s motion towards the west. Th€ current changes its 
lirectlon at Yeraqua and bends into all the windings on the coasts of Mosquitos, Costa 
lica, San Francisco^ and Tabasco. The waters which flow into the Mexican Gulf, 
cturn to the ocean through the s^ts of Bahama ; but their progress towards the 
nain is retarded by an dxtensive eddy between Vera Cruz and Louisiana. 

These currents form what seamen have denominated Ike currml of the gtdfy which 
ssues with great velocity from the Gulf of Florida, and, as its direction becomes dia- 
gonal , removes gradually from the coast of North America. If vessels sailing from 
Europe, and bound to this coast be ignorant of their situation, or cannot determine 
^heir longitude, they may steer eastward afler having reached the current of the gulf, 
the position of which has been ascertained by Franklin and Williams. The current 
[changes its course to the east at the forty-first parallel, and increases in breadth, as 
its temperature and velbcity are diminished* Before it passes' the wes'tmost of the 
Azores, it divides itself into two branches, one of which is impelled (at least in cer- 
tain seasons of the year) towards Nor^vay and Iceland, and the other to the Canaries 
and western coasts of Africa. This contrary motion in the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, accounts for trunks ofCkdrtllcb odoraicb being driven against the force of the 
trade winds from the coasts of America to those T>f Tenerilfe. The temperature of 
this current, which flows with such rapidity from lower parallels into northern lati- 
tudes, is about two or three degrees of Reaumur higher on the banks of Newfound- 
land than that of the water near the shore, the motion of which, if contrasted with 
the velocity of the other, may be wholly disregarded. The stillness of the Caribean 
Sea is eccasionaUy disturbed by violent hurricanes and tempestuous 
gusts, which pass through the narrow openings in the chain of the An- 
tilles. But the water in flne weather is so transparent, that the mariner can discefn 
fish and coral at sixty fathoms below the surface. The ship'seems to float in the air, 
and the spectator is often seized with vertigo, while he beholds through the crystal- 
line fluid submarine groves or beautiful shells glittering among tufls of fucus and sea 
weed.* ' r 

Fresh water springs issue fVora the sea on both sides of the channel 
between Yucatan and Cuba.- The former have been already described ; 
the latter rise from the bay of Xa^a about three marine miles from the western coast 
of Cuba. They rush with so much violence out of th^ deep^ that it is dangerous for 
small vessels to approach them; boatsr have been dashed to pieces by the force of the 
surge. Ships on the coast sail sometimes for a supply of fresh water^ which the sea- 
men draw from the bottom of the ocean; The freshness of the water too, as may 
easily be supposed, depends on' the depth from which it is drawn. Humboldt re- 
marks that some of the fish in these springs have never been found in salt water. t 

There are mountains on all the larger ishinds of this Archipelago ; but 
the highest are situated on the west of St, Domingo, the east of Cuba, 
and ^e north of Jamaica; or on that part of the group, where these numerous islands 
approach nearest to each other. - 

From a general survey of these mountains, their direction seems to be from north- 
west to south-east; but afler examining minutely the best maps of each island, it is 
not difficult to discover in most of them a centre from which the rivers descend and 
the different mountains unite in a nucleus. 

The volcanoes that have been observed at Gaudaloupc, and some other islands, 
emanate from these eentral points, which are most commooly composed of granite in 
the Less, and of calcareous rocks in the Great Antilles. 

The geology of-^the West Indies is as yet very imperfectly known; it has been as- 
certained that the most extensive plains on the smaller islands are situated towards 
the eastc^rn coast;J. but this remark cannot be applied to the Great Antilles and the 
Virgin islands. The greater mimber resemble only each other in their steep rocks, 
and in the abrupt transitions from the mountains to the plains, which are so remark- 

• Zimmerman, West Indian, \i. 5. 

t A. de Humboldt, Tableaux de la Natuce, t. ii. p. 2.35. 

\ Lcbload, Voyage Aux Antilles. 
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able in St. Domingo, that the French settlers have made use of a new word* to de- 
note these craggy heights. 

Coral or madrepore rocks are very common on the different coasts, it may perhapj 
be aflerwards discovered that this substance has contributed as much to the formation 
of the Columbian Archipelago as to any of the islands on the great ocean. Cuba aw 
the Bahamas are surrounded by labyrinths of low rocks, several of which are covewi 
with palm trees ; and this fact tends to confirm our supposition, for they are exact!} 
the same in appearance as some of the coral islands in the Eastern Ocean. Mom 
Climate and of the Antilles are situated under the tropic of cancer, and there i^ n t 
■*"**^ much difference in their climate ; accurate observations made on any one 

of them may be applied with little variation to them all. The spring begins abo*:'. 
the month of May ; the savannas then change their russet hue, and the trees art 
adorned with a verdant foliage. The periodical rains from the south may at this tim? 
be expected ; they fall generally about noon, and occasion a rapid and luxuriant vcy- 
tation. The thermometer varies considerably ; it falls sometitnes six or eight decn^- 
after the diurnal rains ; but its medium height may be stated at 78® of FahrcDhf i(. 
After these showers have continued for a short period, the tropical summer appear? 
in all its splendour. Clouds are seldom seen in the sky; the heat of the sun i^ onN 
rendered supportable by the sea breeze, which blows regularly from the south-ea*t 
during the greater part of the day. The nights are calm and serene, the moonsbinr^ 
more brightly than in Europe, and emits a light that enables man to read the smalls-' 
print; its absence is, in some degree, compensated by the planets, and alwve all ^' 
the luminous effulgence of the galaxy. From the middle of August to the end ^ ! 
September, the thermometer rises frequently above 90**, the refreshing sea breezp i^ 
then interrupted, and frequent cahns announce the approach of the great periodi'^ai 
rains. Fiery clouds are seen in the atmosphere, and the mountains appear less di'- 
tant to the spectator than at other seasons of the year. The rain falls in torrent^ 
about the beginning of October, the rivers overflow their banks, and a great portion 
of the low grounds is submerged. The rain that fell in Barbadoes in the year 1754, 
is said to have exceeded 87 inches. The moisture of the atmosphere is so great. 
that iron and other metals easily oxydated are covered with rust. This humidity 
continues under a burning sun; — ^the inhabitants, (say some writers,) live in a vapour 
bath ; it may be proved, without using this simile, that a residence in the lower part 
of the country at this season is disagreeable, unwholesome, and dangerous to a K«- 
ropcan.'l' A gradual relaxation of the system diminishes the activity of the vital func- 
tions, and produces at last a general atony. 

The excitement of a warm climate occasions a consequent depression; Euro- 
peans, who reside a few years in the country, often lose the energy of their cha- 
racter, and it sometimes happens that their mental faculties are enfeebled* 
DtinMs. I Putrid fevers are perhaps the most noxious diseases to which settler^ 
are exposed; many of these maladies have hitherto baffled aU the efforts of medicine ; 
so little is known of the yellow fever that some physicians ascribe it to the miasma 
(loating in the air, and others insist gravely that it originates from a certain unknown 
lunar influence. J It has, however, been ascertained, that this disease is not conta- 
gious, and that it does not occur so frequently in the mountainous districts. T n^ 
advantage of removing patients to the high grounds is obvious, but from the t^T^'^ 
progress of the disease, this mode of treatment can be followed in vet-y few case**- 

The temperate zone of the Antilles, as it has been sometimes called, begin? about 
fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea; many of the vegetables coronwH* 
to Europe grow in that part of the country, and the centrigrade thermometer seld<»n^ 
reaches higher than 18° at noon. The mountains at the elevation of 4000 feet arc 
covered with mist and subject to continued rains. §r . 

Animals. | It has been observed by travellers that most of the wild animals mdi- 

• Mornc. . • » Ir 

t M^moircdu Dr. Cassan, iits^rd dans les M^moires de la Soc\6U mddicalc d'^roulationo' • 
M^moires du M. Morcau de Jonnes, lus a riiistitut. 
i Princhard's Notes on llie West Indies. 
^ Leblond, Traits dc la Ficvrc jaunc, p. 130. Tlnstitut. 
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genou»to the West Indies are of a small size, as the Yespertilio molussus, the 
V'iverra caudivolvula, and the Mus pilorides. Lizards and different sorts of serpents 
are not uncommon; but the greater number of them are harmless, and, with the ex- 
ception of Martinique and St. Lucia, no scorpions are to be found in the Less Antilles. 
This noxious reptile is frequently observed in Porto Rico, and it exists probably in 
all the' larger islands. The cayman haunts the stagnant waters, and negroes are 
sometimes exposed to its murderous bite. The parrot and its various species from 
the macaw to the paroquet frequent the forests ; aquatic birds in unnumbered flocks 
eiUiven the shores. The colibry or humming-bird is the sportive inha- | CoUbnr. 
bitant of these warm cUmes; it seldom remains long in the same place, but is seen 
for a moment on the blossoms of the orange or lime tree, and displays in its golden 
plumage the brightest tints of the emerald and the ruby. Trees similar to those that 
we have admired in other trppical' countries, grow iu equal luxuriance on these 
islands* The Banana, which in its full growth appears like a cluster of trees, is at 
first weak, and requires the support of a neighbouritig plant* A canoe made from 
a single trunk of the wild cotton tree, has been known to contain a hundred persons, 
and the leaf of a particular kind of palm tree affords a shade to five or six men.* 
The royal palmeto -or mountain-cabbage grows to the extraordinary height of . two 
hundred feet, and its verdant sumiiat is shaken by the slightest breeze. 

Many of the plantations are enclosed by rows of Campeachyf and Brazilian 
trees ; the corah is as much prized for its thick shade as for its excellent fruit, and 
the fibrous bark of the great cecropia is converted into strong cordage. The trees 
most valuable on account of their timber, are the tamarindus, the cedar, the Spanish 
mountain ash, the iron tree, and the laurus chloroxylon, which is well adapted for the 
construction of mills. The dwelUngs of the settlers are shaded by orange, lemon, 
and pomegranate trees, that fill the air with the perfume of their flowers, | Fnktnei. 
while their branches are loaded with fruit. The apple,, the peach, and the gr^pe 
ripen in the n>ountains. The date, the sapata, and sapotilla, the mammee,!]; severi^ 
oriental ,f;ruits, the rose apple,. the guaya, the muuga and different species of spondiaa 
and annonas grow pn the sultry plains. 

Botanists have, observed on the wide savannas, the Serpidium Yirgi- 
nen:^e, the Ocynium Americauum, the Cleomis pentaphyllon and the 
Turnera pumicea. The coasts are shaded by phyleria and every" species of acacia, 
particularly the Farnese, which is remarkable for the beauty of its flowers. Opun- 
tias and torch thistles cover the sides of the moraes or precipices, and the vine tree§ 
grows on the rocks in the neighbourhood of the shore. 

The woods -abound in lianes, whose branches, entwined round the trees, form 
sometimes verdant galleries or canopies of flowers. Silices arborescentes grow to 
a great height, and arrive soon at maturity, the polypodium arboreum, which belongs 
to this class, may be mistaken at a distance for the palm tree on account of its lofty 
trunk and the broad leaves on its summit. 

Lignum vita, Wintera-canela, Cinchona Caribea and other medicinal plants are 
imported into Europe. The sitiiation of these islands, their elevation and tha great 
difference between the climate of the mountains and the plains account sufficiently 
for their abundant vegetation. Some writers have supposed that the commercial 
wealth <tf the Antilles is derived from the vegetable productions cultivated or natu- 
ralized by the colonists. This opinion is in most, though not in all instances,* cor- 
rect^ wild vanilla is found in the woods of Jamaica and St. Domingo ; the settlers 
cultivate aloes at.Barbadoes, and the same plant grows spontaneously on the stony 
soil of Cuba and the Lucayos. Bixa oxellana, or the amotto plant is indigenous to 
all the warm countries of America. Pimento, which is so common in this archi- 
pelago grows in a wild state; all attempts to cultivate it have hitherto proved un- 
successful. 

• The gUbiv, the Icsf of which is Mven feet in length tnd from two to three in bresdth.— 
*94am§en, 
t Hocmatoxylum campechianum. ♦ Mammoea Americana. 

§ Cocolobm Uvifera. 
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The heights are covered in many places with groves of the Myitus piroeniB, and 
Ai'HMDttrr ^^ other shrub grows under its fragrant shade. The ignama and poUto 
ptenti. are the principal food of the negroes ; manioc and angola pulse have 

been imported from Africa. But the West Indian planter is wholly occupied ia 
ministering to the wants or luxuries of Europeans ; were it not for the immense sop- 
plies of corn brought annually from Canada, and the United States, these fertile 
sogirMiie. | islands might be desolated by famine^ Sugar is the great staple com* 
modity of the West Indies; the cane is generally supposed to be indigenous to these 
islands and to that part Qf the continent of America situated within the tropics; but 
it is doubtful whether the particular sort cultivated in the Antilles was brought from 
India or the coast of Africa. Herrara informs us that the sugar cane was imported 
from the Canary Islands, and transplanted in Hispaniola by Aguillon in 1506, aiui 
that the iirst sugar mill was constructed by Yellosa, a surgeon in St. Domingo. If 
the accuracy of Herrara's statement be admitted, nothing more can be derived fbiQ 
it than that there was a local importation of the cane about the year 1506. It ap- 
pears, on the other hand, from the decads of Peter Martyr, that sugar was not uo* 
known in Hispaniola at the time that Columbus made his second voyage, which «&& 
imdertaken in the year 1493, and finished in 1495. The Otaheite cane has beeo 
generally introduced into the Antilles since the time of Captain Cook; it is consi- 
dered in many respects superior to the common Creole plant. 
FieMofeuiet. I A field of canes is in arrow or full bloom about the month of Novem- 
ber. At this period of its growth there are few objects in the vegetable kingdom 
that ean vie with it in beauty. The canes are seldom lower than three feet and some- 
times higher than eight; this difference proceeds from the nature of the soil and the 
n»ode of cultivation. 

A ripe field may be compared to an immense sheet of waving gold tinged by the 
sun's rays with the finest purple. The stem with its nanow depending leaves is at 
first of a dark green colour, but changes as it ripens to a bright yellow; an orroe 
or silver wand sprouts from its summit, and grows generally to the height of four or 
five feet, the apex is covered with clusters of white and blue flowers not unlike tufts 
of feathers. The finest plantations are sometimes destroyed by fire, 
a calamity which occurs too frequently in these islands. No cooflagiv- 
tion is more rapid, none more alarming ; those who have witnessed such scenes can 
best describe them. The hopes and fortune of the husbandman, the painful toil of 
many hundred slaves, the labour of years are in a few moments destroyed. If * 
pl^tation is by any accident set on fire, the inhabitants sound the alarm shell, aod 
the shrill blast is repeated from the neighbouring hills. Ilolling smoke, spread 
flames, and cracking reeds are sometimes the first indications of danger. liouder 
notes are afterwards heard from a distance; bands of negroes hasten to the 6ames, 
their fears and exertions, the cruelty of their overseers, £e noisy inopatience o( the 
planters, groups of horses and mules moving in the back ground increase the effect 
of so sublime a picture. 

Cotton tnd j The cotton plant flourishes on dry and rocky lands^ if they have not 
«>ffi»» I been too much exhausted by former cultivation. Dryness is of g^** 

advantage to it in all its stages; when the shrub is in blossom or when the ^ 
begin to unfold the plant is rendered completely useless by heavy rains. Tbesa 
observations apply to every species, but more particularly to that sort which is cm- 
vated by the French settlers. There are several varieties of this shrub, of all tbeffl 
resemble each other; the best are the green seed, the Brazilian, and the French or 
small seed. 

There is but one species of the coffee tree, and it is supposed to be a native <>j 
Arabia Felix. This plant was brought to Batavia, from thence to Amsterdam *n^ 
Paris, and afterwards transplanted at Surinam and Martinique. It seldom ^^ 
fruit before the third season, and sometimes not until the fifth or sixth; it never laS" 
more than thirty years, and frequently decays long before that time. A singl® pl*o 
may produce from one to four pounds of coflfee. . , 

KAtim. I We cannot offer in our imperfect account of the Columbian archip*?*' 
any romariss concerning the natives, who have been exterminated by European*- 
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Whether the Caribees or Charaibes had any possessions beyond the Antilles, whether 
the populous tribes of St. Domingo and Cuba were of the same race as the aborigines 
of Florida or Yucatan, are questions which cannot be considered very minutely in a 
work of this nature, and on which besides, no very satisfactory information" can be 
obtained* Guba is the largest and most important of these islands; it | CuIm. 
commands the windward passage, as Well as the entrance into the Gulfs of Mexico 
and Florida, and is for that reason sometimes called the key of the W<est Indies. It 
is more than 700 miles in length, and its medium breadth is about 70; thus, in extent, 
It is nearly equal to Great Bntain, but its population has not of late years been ascer- 
tained, feind authors haVe differed widely on this subject. According to the state- 
ments of some writers, Cuba contains 257,000 colonists, and 465,000 slaves; its 
total population must therefore amount to 752,000 souls;* Mr. Bonnycastlef af- 
firms, on the other hand, that there are not more than 550,000 inhabitants on this 
island* A small portion of Cuba has as yet been cultivated; a chain of mountains, 
none of which are very lofty, e^^tends throughout its whole length. The soil is very 
fertile;* the climate is niore temperate than many of the other islands, and Cuba is 
considered, on the whole, lA\e healthiest and most fruitful settlement in the Antilles. 
All parts of the island are not equally wholesome; many valleys exposed to the south, 
are not only scorched by the sun's rays, but the heatis reverberated from the adjacent 
rocks. Early historians speak of rich mines and veins of gold and silver ; 
no trace of them, however, can at present be found; the inhabitants find 
sometimes minute particfes of these metals in the sand, or in the beds of rivers that 
descend from the mountains ; and it is probable that this circumstance has given rise 
to the exaggerated accounts of the first travellers. Copper is the most valuable of 
its metallic productions; a trade is carried on from the eastern mines with the othet 
islands, and some of the piorts on the southern continent. A mine of rich iron ore 
has lately been discovered within the jurisdiction of Havanoah. J The island is also 
famed for its mirieral waters, and numerous salt springs; but its wealth is chiefly de- 
rived from extensive sugar plantations, which yield from two to three millions of 
arol>es.§> Its tobacco, which is well known in Europe by the name of Havannah, is 
considered the best in the world'; coffee, cocoa, manioc, and maize, are some of its 
other -productions. All the trees that have been observed cAi the Antilles grow on 
this island, and timber for building ships is setit from it to Spain. Bees were 
brought thither about fif\y-five years ago by some emigrants from Florida; honey 
and wax are now two important articles in the export trade. Oxen have multiplied so 
much that they are become wild ; immense herds haunt the forests and savannas, the 
inhabitants kill them for the sake of their hides and tallow, which are sent to Europe. 
The colonists are said to be the most industrious and active of any in the Spanish 
islands, and the anniial revenub amounts to two millions of piasters^ but the expenses 
of administration absorb a much greater sum. The military force which | Amy. 
consists chiefly of militia, exceeds perhaps 26,000 men, the most of whom are ill 

disciplined. 

Havannah, the capital of this island, was founded on the north coast 
by Velasquez in the sixteenth century ; it is the residence of the Governor, 
and its population amounts to fitly thotisand souls. The largest fleet may ride in its 
harbour, but the entrance into this fine'port is narrow; vessels may be taken in time 
of war, when they are about to go into it, for, as only one ship can pass at a time, the 
hindmost have sometimes fallen into the hands of the enemy without their comrades 
being able to assist them. The passage is defended by two forts: Monro castle is a 
triangular building on the east side, mounted with forty pieces of heavy cannon; the 
other is built on the western bank, and comnninicates with the town. 

Puerto del Principe, which is situated about the middle of the northern coast, near 
a fenile country abounding in rich savannas, contained, about thirty years ago, 
twenty thousand inhabitants. St. Yago de Cuba, at one time the chief town of the 
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island, and the seat of a bishop, who was formerly suffragan to the inatrop<4hu(i/' 
St. Domingo, has been, for (hat reason, called the ecclesiastical cutpital; butastk 
bishop now resides at Havannah, it can no longer claim this distinction. 

St. Yago is built near a fine bay on the southern coast ; the harbour is large anc 
commodious, its trade consists mostly in sugar and tobacco, and its population a- 
ceeds probably fifleen thousand soids. Boyamo, or St. Salvador, is situated ODtk 
little river Estero, about twenty miles from the ocean; the Boyamo channel, so called 
from this place, waters the low rocks and land, to which Columbus gave the name oi' 
the Queen's Gardens. Matanzas, La Yega, and Trinidad, may each of them ceo- 
tain about. five thousand inhabitants. 

jftaaiea. | Although two islands in this archipelago are larger than Jamaica. Ibe 
industry of the English has enabled it to vie with any of the settlements, itsienetk 
from east to west is about one hundred and ddy miles, and it is no where more tiua 
sixty in breadth, towards the extremities it is much narrower, and resembles iii some 
respects the figure of an ellipse. 

Moutftiiu. I The Blue Mountains consist partly of rocks heaped upon each otbef 

by frequent earthquakes, and extend from one end of the island to the other : ^ 

spaces between the naked rocks are filled vrith lofty trees and evergreens, which sens 

to indicate a perpetual spring. The numerous rivers in this part of the country m 

fed by a thousand rills ; the mountains above them, and their cascades issuing to 

verdant woods, add to the beauty of the landscape. Besides the great chain, there 

are others, which become gradually lower as they approach the coast; these hills ve 

covered with cotton tre^s, and the prospeet of the plains below them is bounded br 

extensive sugar plantations. The soil of the savannas abounds in marl, and afford? 

an excellent pasturage for cattle. The land most favourable for the cultivation oi 

sugar ia called brick mould, not from resembling that substance in colour, but bec«»e 

it contains such a due mixture of clay and sand, as is supposed to be well adapted iW 

the use, of the kiln.* The mountains near Spanish Town are lesorted to on account 

of their medicinal waters, but the greater number of saline springs have been obsened 

on the plains, and lead is the only metal which has hitherto been discovered inh- 

ciiouite. I maica. The low grounds are unhealthy on account of the beat; die 

morning sea-breeze renders the chmate less oppressive, and the refreshing air of (he 

mountains is salutary to invalids. The summit of the highest mountain is about seven 

thousand eight hundred feet about the level of the sea. 

Pnduetioiu. j Although sugar is in some seasons much more abundant than in others. 
it yields on the whole a greater return than any other production of this island. A 
great quantity of cocoa \i^s formerly cultivated ; but the colonists have of late years 
paid greater attention to their coflbe plantations. It appears from official documeDts. 
that Jamaica produces about three-fourths of the coffee, and more than a balfof tbo 
sugar, which Great Britain derives from her colonies. The harvests are less vanable 
than those in the Windward and Leeward Islands, and the country is not so much 
exposed to droughts and hurricanes. The produce of Antigua, for instance, aroounL< 
in some seasons to 20,000 hogsheads of sugar, in others to less than a thousand.^ 
Pimento and ginger are cultivated in Jamaica; its mahogany, wliich is so much 
used in England, is said to be equal to any in the world, and the soap tree is a re- 
markable production, which possesses all the qualities of that substance. AH (be 
fruits of the Antilles are found on this island,'^ the bread tree was brought thidier 
from Otaheite, and transplanted by the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks. Jamaica i^ 
DhririQot. I divided into three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and Cornwall ; its govern- 
Oovcnuncnt. | ment is representative, and the legislative power is vested in the goverDor? 
in the house of Assembly, which consists of forty -three members elected byiree- 
holders, and in a council of twelve persons nominated by the king. Kingston, ^»^ 
Jago, and Port Royal return each of them three representatives, and two are «"^ 
ToiniB. I from every other town. Port Royal, once the capital of the island and a 

place of very great wealth, has been reduced to an inconsiderable size by earih 

• Edwards, History of the West Indies. 
Kdwaid Young's Weat Indian Common-Place Book. t Edwards. 
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quakes and repeated calamities; its excellent harbour, the ease witli which large ves- 
sel a might approach the wharfs, and other conveniences attracted formerly a great 
number of settlers ; but a naval yard, an hospital and barracks, that may contain a 
single regiment, are all the remains of its ancient, splendour. The population of 
Kingston, now the capital of Jamaica, amounts to 30,000 inhabitants. Many of the 
houses in the upper part of the town are spacious, although, like others in these isl- 
ands and the neighbouring continent, they consist only of a single story. St Jago 
do la Vega or Spanish Town, the metropolis of the island in the time of the Spaniards, 
is situated at no great distance from. Kingston ; it is still the scat of government and 
of the different courts, its population exceeds 6000 souls. The total num-. | Popoktioa. 
ber of inhabitants in Jamaica, amounted, in the year 1787, to 23,000 colonists, 4093 
mulattoes, and 256,000 slaves ; so that the proportion between the Europeans and 
the negroes was as one to more than eleven. It appears from the census of 1805, 
that there were 28,060 colonists, 9000 people of colour, and 280,000 negroes ; thus 
there must have been at that time ten slaves for every European ; but the free popu- 
lation has increased of late years in a greater ratio than that of the slaves. Accord- 
ing to the regmters laid before the colonial jassembly in ISll, the number of negroes 
exceeded 326,000 ; in 1815, a short time after the slave trade was prohibited, this 
Buml>er was reduced to less than 315,000. The total population was then estimated 
at 360,000 souls, the inhabitants of European origin were calculated at 30,000, and 
the mulattoes amounted to 15,000.^ The exports from the island in | Expocu. 
that year consisted of 119,000 hogsheads of sugar, 53,000 puncheons of rum, and 
27,360,000 lbs. sugar. . Columbus gave the name of Hispaniola, or little Spain, to 
the island of St. Domingo. The extent of this settlement is about 140 | ^cnMna^i. 
miles from north to south, and 390 from -east to' west. The Cibao, a group of. lofty 
mountains near the middle of the island, is divided into thiee chains, | Moontaiiii. 
the greatest of which has an- eastern direction. As the most of these, mountains 
may be cultivated, the productions and fruits of difierent climates are often found 
in the same district. But the low grounds are very unhealthy, if the diseases to 
which Europeans are liable on their arrival do not prove fatal, they generally impair 
the constitution.! Spring and autumn are imkown in the eastern and southern parts of 
the island; the' stormy season lasts in these districts from April to November; in the 
north, the winter begins in August and continues to the month of April. Tlie soil is 
light, and consists in some places of a thin stfatum of vegetable mould .resting on a 
layer of argil, tophus, and sand; but the different varieties which have been observed, 
render the country well iidapted for most kinds of cultivation Early writers. fell us 
that gold, silver, copper, tin, magnetic iron, ore, rock crystal, coal and 1 Meub. 
the finest porphyry are to be found on the mountains of St. Domingo. ?*»n*»^ 
Their statements are ^without doubt exaggerated, but they have been, perhaps, for 
that reason, too hastily rejected. A Spanish mineralogist, by proving, in our own 
times, that all these metals exist intheir native state on this island, has at least shown 
that the accounts of earlier writers were not wholly fictitious. J The same author is 
likewise of opinion, that some of the mines might, even at present, be worked wittk 
advantage. Herrara declares that the mines of Boena-Yentura and Yega 3rielded 
annually 460,000 marks of gold, and that there was found in the former place a piece 
of gold which weighed two hundred ounces. The Maroon negroes in Giraba still 
carry on an inconsiderable trade in. gold dust§ The population of the 
Spanish settlements, or of the central and eastern parts of the island, 
amounts at present to about 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 30,000 are slaves. 
These colonists are not industrious^ they are chiefly occupied in breed- | Produeiiont. 
ing cattle, cutting timber, or planting cocoa and sugar. It Ls stated that there were 
in the year 1808, 200,000 oxen in this part of the island, and that much about the 

• 

• Colonial Journal* vol i. p. 245. 

t Moreau de Saint-M^ry, Uescription de la Partie Francaise de Saint Domingue. Cossigny, 
Moyens d'am^liorer les Colonies, Ist l6mo. observation. 

i D. Kieto, rapport au roi d'K«pagne, ins^r^ dans Ic Voyage dc Dovo Soulostrc au Cape 
Frang ais, p. 90. 

§ Walton's State of the Spanish Colonies. 
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same time, 40,(M)0 mahogany trees were exported to Europe, whkh were supposed 
to be worth d6l40,000. 

Valverde tells us, that the cOcoa raised in this settlement is the best m the Anulle?: 
and it is well known that the island supplied the whole of Spain with that article dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. San Domingo was the first town founded by 
Europeans in America; the bones of Christopher Columbus and his bro- 
ther Lewis are deposited in two leaden coffins in the Cathedral of thi^ 
city. The ashes of the illustrious discoverer were removed from Seville, where tbey 
were interred in the Pantheon of the Dukes of Alcala; but nothing remains at prt^ 
sent of the ancient splendour of San Domingo, which was wealthy, flourishing, ami 
populous in the reign of Charles the Fifth. It was at this place, that the conquerors 
of Mexico, Chili, and Peru, formed their vast designs, and found the means of put- 
ting them in execution. The principal towns in the inland districts are San Yago &n 
La Vega; the traveller may wander in this part of the country,- through fertile and 
extensive meadows, without discovering any other traces of inhabitants than the tem- 
porary huts of a few shepherds. Lava, or rather perhaps fragiiients of* basalt, )m>'' 
been* observed on the heights, which lire covered with lofty forests.* 
Bft7 of St. As the bay of Samana is sheltered by many rocks, it might be convert- 

■^"^ ed into the finest harbour on the island. The Yoona, which flows intc 

this bay, might be rendered navigable for the space of twenty leagu^es ; thus nature 
seems to have pointed out a situation for the capital ; but the banks of that vast ba^ir 
are unhealthy, and Europeans are unwilling to reside on them; some French colo- 
nbts, however, have lately attempted to cultivate the district, "f 

Tlie French possessed formerly an extent of territory on the western 
part of the island, wlncTtwas equal to 1700 square leagues ;| asm&l 
portion of the country could otdy have been occupied, for more than seven-tenths of 
T nd w &oau | it are mountainous,* or covered with wood.§ We may judge of the fer- 
tility of this colony, from the fact that the prodtice of 131 square leagues, or the quRn* 
tity of sugar, coffee, indigo, and cocoa raised on a district of that extent, was suppos- 
ed, according to a moderate valuation, to be worth in France d87,682,480. Th<^ 
exports from this settlement amounted, so early as the year 1788, to i67,4S7,37.'>. 
As there were at that time 450,000 negroes, if we consider them as the means by 
which this produce was raised, the annual labour of each slave must have been worti: 
Towai. I more than d6l6.{| Cape Fran9ais, the capital of the French colonVt ha.^ 

been denominated Cape Henry by Christophe the negro, who was lately proclaimed 
SSSS !?" ^^"* ^^ *^^**> ""^®^ ^^ ^*^*® ®^ Henry the first. ' This African, the leader 
Haitk of a well-disciplined army, whose subjects are indebted to him for thr 

blessings of liberty, has attempted to introduce into his dominions the splendour anr« 
ceremonies of' a European court. His people carry on a trade with the American?, 
the English, and the Danes, and the great pay to which his officers are entitled, hn> 
induced many foreigners to enter into his service. The kingdom of Haiti terminates 
at the desert plains, which are watered by the Artibonite. 

The southern parts of the island are divided into republican cantons and governed 
by ja council, that has lately acknowledged a president or chief in the person of Prtioii 
the mulatto, who resides at Port-au-Prince,' and considers his authority sanctioned 
by the example of the late Republic in France. The French language is -spoken m 
these states ; and the cathotic religion prevails not only in the republics, but in the 
kingdom of Haiti. Philip Dos, another chief, maintains his independence in th<> 
PoctD-Rieo. I mountains of the interior.* Porto Rico, situated eastwards of Hispaniola, 
is the next island in the chain of the Antilles. It is about a hundred and twenty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth; its mountains extend towards the southwest 
and are not so lofly as those in St. Domingo. Layvonito is the highest mountain on 

• Dorvio SoulMtre. 

t Guillermin, Precis des ^v^nement de St. Domlngue. 

* Twenty-five of these leagues made up a degree. 

4 Moreau tie St. M6ry, Description dc St. Domingue. 
I I'ag^, Trait6 du commerce des colonies. 
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Jie eastern, and Lopello on the eiouthem part of tlie island.* Heids.of wild dogs 
oam on these hills, they are supposed to be sprung from a race of blood hounds 
)rought from Spain by the first cont|uerors to assist them in destroying and in hunting 
lown the natives, who fled to the fastnesses for safety and shelter. The wida 
(avaonas in the interior and those near tlie northern coast are fertile ; many cascades 
idd to tlie beauty vf the mountains in these places, which are the healthiest districts 
n the island. The low grounds, are unwholesome during the rainy season, but the 
and is fruitful and well watered by numerous riyulets. .The Spaniards determined 
o remain on this island for the ^ake of its gold, that metal has of late yearn been 
leldom observed. Excellent timber, gingec, sugar, coffee, cotton, lint, | vtodnB6om, 
lides and the. different kinds of incense so much -used in catholic countries are among: 
he productions of the island. Its -mules are edgerly sought aAer in St. Domingo, 
famaica and Santa. Cruz; and it carries on a considerable trade in tobacco, salt, rice, 
naize, cassia, oranges, gourds, and melons; The capital, St. Juan de ( Towm. 
Porto Rico, is built on a small island on the northern -coast, which communicates 
»ith the other by means of a. mole, and the whole forms « convenient harbour, 
iguadilla is famed for th^ comparative salubrity- of its climate, San Germano is a 
considerable burgh, inhabited by the most ancient families on .the island, and the small . 
mt pleasant town qf Faxardo isjsituated pn the eastern coast* Colonists might 
lettle with advantage near the bays of<6uafiica and Guaynilla; and it is >probable. 
hat these places may at some future period become more populous. 

About five leagues from Cape Pinero or the eastern extremity of Porto | Biequeo* 
Elico, we may perceive the, verdant and wooded heights- of Biequen, a thinly inhalHted 
$laad, which does not acknowledge the authority of Spain. The popu- | Popaiation. 
tation of Porto Rico is at present unknown f it amounted about iiheen years ago to 
fourteen thousand freemen and seventeen thousand slaves. .The inhabitants, faithful 
to the King of. Spain, have afibrded protection to several thousand colonists devoted 
to the royal cause. The annual revenue of the island. has been valued at JSl 7,209, 
Eiod the expenses of administration are d^GlySSO/f 

It is necessary to give some account of the Bahama or Lucayo I LSSmT* ** 
islands, before we examine more minutely the Less Antilles. The Lu- | Standi, 
cayos are^ separated from .the continent by -the G|ilf of Florida, or the New Channel 
df Bahama, a broad and rapid current, and the old channel of the same name* divides . 
them from Cuba* Their number- is not. less than five hundred, many | iniMfaituMt. 
of them are barren rocks; but twelve, which .are the most populous and the most 
fertile, contain about 13,000 inhabitants. The larger islands are generally fruitful, 
and their soil is the santd as that of Carolina. Many British loyalists ^ed thither 
from the United States af\er the war of independence. The negroes are said to be 
more fortunate in these islands than their ^brethren in the Ajitilles. The owners pre- 
side over them, and they are not exposed to the lash of an overseer; their master is- 
careful that their labour may be proportionate to their strength;. and ^ey have shown 
themselves worthy of this humane treatment by their industry and good conduct;)^ 
Cotton, indigo, tortoise-shell) ambergis, mahogany, logwood and dif^ | Frodnedoiifl. 
ferent kinds of fruit are exported fjrom these islands. During war the inhabit- 
^ts derive some profit from the number of prize vessels that are brought to their 
ports, and at all times from the shipwrecks that are so common in this labyrinth of 
shoals and rocks. Turk's islands are at present in the hands of the English, who 
have strengthened them by fortification^. Anegada, Virgin Gorda, and | vuKiniiiuidi. 
Tortala, are the principal English islands in the small Archipelago to the east of 
Porto Rico. Sir Francis Drake is said to have called them the Yiigin islands in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth; but this is a mistake, Columbus himself gave them the 
name of Las Tirgines, in allusion to the legend of the eleven thousand virgins in the 
Romish ritual. 

An early traveller, whose writings are preserved in Haklujrt's collection, calls this 
archipelago " a knot of little islands, vAiollj uninhabited, sandy, barren and craggy." 

* Ledru, Voytge au T6n€riffe, Porto«Rico^ &c, t Ihid. 

% IfKimien's Travels. 
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Their chief and almost only stt^le commodities consist in ^stigar iQdcofiee;L^ 
contraband trade, which is very extensive, is also considered the most ^nktitk.- 
The population of the three islands already meniibned amounted^ in 178S, to I3i^. 

whites, and 9000 negroes. The Danes became a commercial people 

afler the Spaniairds, the French, the English and the Xhiteh. They sa? 
the new world divided among other nations and succeeded with difficulty inobtaioier 
a small portion of its rich spoils. But their industry and wise policy increased ibr: 
value of their scanty possessions; with the exception of Barbadoes and AntigQa.i» 
settlement is better cultivated, or proportionally more productive than the Dani^t 
island of Santa Cruz. Its prosperity has of late increased, the coaditioii of tbe 
st.Thomai. I negroes has-been much improved, and the small island of St Tboma^ 
is now an important commercial station. M. Thaarup supposes the surface oi 
these two islands to be from thirty-six to forty square leagues^;. the population b in 
the ratio of a thousand souls to every square league, and the nett revenue amouot^ 
to 100,000 rix dollars, or nearly £17,000, The sugar t)f Santa Cruz is of thefiDc>| 
qnality, and its rum equals that of Jamaica; Christianstadt,' the metropolis, issitu&teti 
on the eastern part of. the island. The whole settlement was Sold to France tV 
160,000 rix-doUarSi or ^630,000; many plantations on the island arc believed to be 
worth £60,000. The largest harbour in St. Thomas may hold with safety a hfflh 
dred ships of war ; the storehouses are loaded with merchandise, brought frojE 
Europe or America. The small island of St. John is fertile, and its climate is com- 
paratively healthy ; but its cultivation has been hitherto neglected. Mr. Oxhola 
informs us that there are 71,453 English acres of good land in the Danish islamic 
The sugar plantations occupy thirty-two thousand and fourteen; and thirteen hundred 
and fifty-eight are planted wifti cotton-treed. * 

AnsQiiia. I Anguilla or Snake's Island, which belongs to the English^ has received 
its name from its tortuous form ; it is about nine or ten leagues in length, and no^ 
more than three at its greatest breadth. The soil abounds in chalk, and there are 
neither mountainsTior rivers in any part of the island. A considerable quantity o. 
salt is exported to New England, from a salt lake situated near the middle of Anguilla. 
The principal occupation of the inhabitants consists in rearing cattle, and cultivating 
Indian corn. . • 

The coast of St. Martin is indented with bays, which makes it appeaj 

larger than it really is. The interior is mountainous ; and the annwj 
profits of a single salt marsh in this island exceed ^12,000. - Many of the settlers 
are of English origin ; oYie half of the iskmd belongs to the French, the other to m 
St Barthoio- Dutch. Gustavus the Third, aware of the commercial advantages vhKti 
»«w. 'Dernmark derived from her colonies, was finxious to procure for Sweden 

some possessions in the West Indies. He* obtained from France, in 1784, the *^' 
llement of St. Bartholomew, which lies between St. Christopher, Anguilla, and the 
Dutch island of St. Eustatia ; thus, its situation enables its inhabitants to carry on 
with' advantage a contraband trade. ' Although the country is mountainous, no *P""^ 
or rivers have ever been observed m it» Gustavia, the chief town, and indeed 
only one in St. Bartholomew, is contiguous to Carenage, a harbour, which w^y a 
mit a great many vessels at a time, but none drawing mdre.than nine feet ^^^^^\ 
The exports from this island consist of cassia, tamarinds, and sassafras. ^"^ 

considered ^^^'^ :«i«-«')« •« ^v.^^ w.^i. t^j:^^ ^ .^<^»«r r-tninnes for car' 
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their islands in the West Indies as so many factories lor ^ 
3ir commerce, or perhaps their smuggling trade ^^^". ^.. ^:- 



rying on their commerce, or perhaps their smuggling «— ..gj^ 

jects of other princes ; and were always much more solicitous about inaproving 
St. Bttttatia. ( possessions in Guiana. St. Eustatia is about two leaguesjn lengtn, ^^ 
one in breadth ; it consists of two mountains, and a deep* valley between tbem. 
the eastern summit there is an ancient crater, nearly enclosed by rocks of g" ^^ 
Although no springs have been ever seen on the island, the inhabitants ^ ^ 
sugar and tobacco. It has been stated that the population amounts to fi^^ ^"^ j 
I whites, six hundred mulattoes, and eight hundred slaves* SaK *° 

* Oxholm, Etat des Antilles Danoises: 
t Euphmsen, Voyage au Saint Barth^lemy. 
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adjoioiogfit £ustalia, is about twelve miles in circumference ; the sea in its vicinity 
is siiailowy and small vessels can only approach it. The coast is surrounded by 
rocks, and on this account the road from the most frequented ^ianding place to the 
heights is difficult of access. There is an agreeable valley on the hills, watered by 
frequeat showers, which render it very fertile. The climate is healthy, and Dutch 
writers declare, that the European women in Saba retain their looks longer than those 
in any other West Indian island. The inhabitants are chiefly composed of artisans 
and tradesmen, and their moderate wants fire amply supplied by the produce of their 
industry. The chain of &e Antilles bends at this place'; Antigua and 
Barbuda may be i^garded as the jeastem links, which connect it with the 
other islands. Antigua, or Artego, is more than seven leagues in length, and as 
many in breadth.- Mr. Edwards, the most accurate historian of the British colonies 
in the West ladies, tells us that "it contains about 59,838 English acres, of which 
34,000 are appropriated for pasturage and the growth of sugar.". This island, although 
formerly considered of little value* has become important, and EngUsh Harbour is the 
best place in these seas for refitting British vessels. An arsenal^ a royal naval yard, 
in which ships of .war are careened, have been erected by government. The popu- 
lation may amount to forty thousand inhabitants, of whom, says Mr. Young, thirty-six 
thousand are in a state of slavery ;* but the free population has increased and that 
of the negroes diminished since the pubhcation of that author's work on the West 
Indies. ^ The governor of the Leeward Caribean Islaqds resides at St. John, which 
is the great commercial tpwn of Antigua. . The exports consist of sugar, ginger, and 
tobacco ^ but the harvests are so variable, that it is difficult to ascertam theur average 
amount ; the frequent droughts to which the island is closed have often destroyed 
every sort of vegetation. In the year 1788 there was no rain for the space of seven 
months ; and the inhabitants must then have perished, had they not been supplied 
with provisions from foreign countries. 

Barbuda is about twelve leagues north of Antigua, and contains more | Butmda. 
than 1500 inhabitants. The soil is well adapted for pasturage; and the settlers trade 
chiefly in oxen, horses and mules, with which they supply the neighbouring islands. 
The air is salubrious, and invalids resort thither from other patts of the West Indies. 
Turtles are found on the shores deer and diflerent sorts of game abound in the woods. 

St Christopher's, one of the western islands in this chain, is about 
forty-two miles in circumference; there are in this settlement 43^726 
acres, of which 1,7,000 are well adapted for the growth qf sugar. The soil 
a dark grey loam, it is easily penetrated by the hoe, and yields more sugar in propor- 
tion to its extent than any other land in the West Indies. Besides the cane, cotton, 
ginger and many tropical fruits are cultivated by the colonists. St. Christopher's, or 
as it is more commonly called St Kitt's, contains a population of 28,000 souls, and 
the proportion between the free inhabitants and the slaves is as one to thirteen. 

Nevis an4 Montserrat are two small islands situated between St 
Christopher's and Guadaloupe; they are in the possession of the English, 
and are fertile in cotton^ sugar and tobacco. 

Guadaloupe consists of two islands separated from each other by a | GittdUoape. 
nanow channel; the eastmost, or Grande-Terre, is about six leagues broad, and 
fourteen in lengthy the othqr, or Basse-Terre^ is fifteen leagues in length by fourteen 
in breadth. The smiJl islands Desiderade on the east, Marie-Galante on the south- 
east, and the isles des biintes on the south are subject to the Governor of Guada- 
loupe* The surface of aA these, islands is equal to 334,142 EngUsh acres; the 
population has been recently estimated at 159,000 souls. According to | Popujatiaa. 
the census of 1788, the whites amounted to 13,466, .the free people of coloui to 
3044, and the negroes to 9^»461 ; &o that there were not at that tin\e more than 
101,971 inhabitants. The rapid increase of population must be in part attributed to 
the frequent emigrations from St Domincro; t There are several volcanic | YtHamm. 
mountams m Basse-T^rre, and although they are no longer subject to explosions, 

* West India Common-Plsce Book. t Statistique G^n^ndc de la France. 
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one of thoin, wkidi is called La Soofriefe, stiU emits clouds of smoke. Siripfam 
pyrites, pumice stone and many other volcanic productions, are found in4he viemim 
A warm spring has been observed in the sea near Groave;'its temperatare hu od 
been ascertained ; but Father Labat assures us that he has boiled eggs in it Baaw 
Terre is agreeably diversified by hills, woods, gardens and enclosures, which fonoi 
striking contrast with the marshy and sterile land on the eastern idand. All tii 
ftwducUom. I rocks near the sea consist of madrepore.* .The wild leoion-tree, m 
plant that produces gallianum,f the erythnna coraUodeodnim and die diomy toM 
meria grow in the enclosures. The sugar-cane reaches to a great height, batsd 
an inferior quality; the coffee too is not considered equal to that of Martinics. Tbl 
bees in this island are black, their honey is very liquid and of a purple cokMir. Tv 
Tdwiu. I city of Basse-Terre is adorned with many fine buildings, fountaios aat 

public gardens. The fort that defends it commands an open road, which has all tbi 
eonveniences of a safe harbour. Pointe a Pitre, the metropolis of Grande-Tcrrei* 
nnhealthy by reason of the marshes in its neighbourhood; its spacious t>ort iscoo*; 
stdered one of the best in the Antilles. Desfrade is famed for its cotton; co^eioJf 
Dominiea. | sugar are cultivated on the hills of Marie-Galante. Dominica atxtsd' 
between Guadeloupe and Martinico, was so called by Columbus, from its being <ii» 
covered on Sunday* The value of this island must not be judged of merely from iti 
productions ; its situation enabled the English to intercept in time of war die commfr 
nications between France and her colonies. The soil is very light, and well adaptn 
for tlie growth of coffee ; the hills, from- which several rivers descend, are coTcred 
with the finest wood in the West Indies, and several valuable sulphur mines havebeei 
discovered by the colonists. According^to the statements of some authors, ecoipioa 
and serpents of a great sile are often seen on the island; but Mr. Edwards, mA 
several writers tell us, on the other, hand, that these animals, if they really exist, u« 
very rare, and that many of the colonists have ^never observed them. Dominica he 
been raised to the rank of a distinct government on account of its importilsce. The 
MirfiQkQ. I staple commodities are maize, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco. Before tha 
war of 1756, Martinico was considered ^e principal island possessed by the French 
in the Antilles; its store-houses were filled with the merchandise of Europe, a hon- 
dred and fifty ships traded to its ports, its commerce extended to Canada and Loo* 
isiana. Although Martinico is stiU an important island, it baa not recovered its fonotf 
grandeur. The extent of surface in this settlement is supposed to be about 212,142 
yfoQAftfaw. I acres, it is full of steep mountains and rugged rocks. Pitoude Corbet, 
one of, the highest, is about 812 feet above the level of the sea.| The shape of <^o 
calcareous mountain resembles a cone, and it is on that account^ as may be readily 
believed, very difficult of access. The palm trees with which it is covered become 
more loffy and abundant near the summit. Martinico is better supplied with water, 
and less exposed to hurricanes than Guadeloupe; the productions of both islands are 
Ttopabtioa. | nearly the same. Its population was estimated at 1 10,000 souls, ^VJ*^ 
pears from the census of 1816, that it amounted only to 95,413 inhabitants, ^i'*^*??]^ 
lonists of European origin, 8630 mulattoes, and 77,577 slaves. There are ^"^^^ 
I and harbours in Martinico, and Port Royal is built on one of them. 1»" 



harbour, although not so larg^ as that of Pointe ^ Pitre in Guadeloupe, i« ^^^ 
and possesses many advantages. St. Peter's town is the most commercial citym 
Less Antilles, and M. Isert informs us that it contains 2080 ftouses and ^^^^ 
81. La«k. I habitante. The island of St. Lucia, now belonging to ^^^'^ 
long a subject of contention between that country and France. The soil ^^J^ ^^ 
many of the eastern mountains still retain the marks of former volcanoes. T"*^ . 
mate is very warm and unhealthy; it has been said (hat negroes have been ^®^^ 
by the venomous serpents in the woods and marshes; Mr. Edwards, however, dcni 
the troth of this assertion. The island has been devastated by war; its c'H^*'*!^^^ 
though in a very flourishing state, might be atill much improved. The tjflicial tai 
ofihe exi^rte in 1810, was less than ^644,000, its imports in the same year ^^^^^y 
to iS193,000, and the population was equal to 20,000 souls. Carenage, bo cau 

laert'f Voyage aux Idea Carubes. f Calopbyllam pataba. - * laerf, Vdr^T- 
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from three careening places on the weiBt coast, one for large ships, and two for small 
^resselS) is the heat seaport in St Lucia. Thirty sail of the line, though not moored, 
may be there sheltered from hurricanes. Two vessels ahreast cannot sail into it from 
the narrowness of the entrance, but the harbour may be cleared out in less than an 
Kour. This place is unhealthy and thinly inhabited notwithstanding the great advan- 
tages of its situation. 

St. Vincent's, an island to the south of St. Lucia, is remarkable for its | sc viaenc'i. 

Tertiiity, and produces a great quaptity of sugar and indigo. . The bread tree, brought 

originally from Otaheite, has succeeded beyond the expectation of the colonists. A 

lofty range of hills runs through the centre of the, island; during the earthquake, 

nvhich look place on the 30th of April, 1S12, there was an eruption from LaSoufrierC) 

the most northerly mountain in this chain. The eastern coast is peopled | BteekCanbeoi. 

l>y the BUick Caribees^ a mixed race of Zambos, descended from the Charibeans.and 

the fugitive negroes of B«urbadoes and other iaJands."* Tbe population of the iflnglisb 

settlement may amount to 23,000 inhabitants, the greater number of whom are in a 

state of slavery. Kingston, the chief town in. St. Vincent's, is the residence of the 

governor, whose jurisdiction extends over seveml small islands. The Grenadines jare 

contiguous, and united to each other by a x^dge of calcareous rocks, which | GreiMi4Jnei. 

appear to be formed by marine insects; f^ they resemble in every respect," says a 

learned naturalist, *' the coral rocks in the South Sea."j: Cariacou and Isle Ronde 

are the principal islands in this group. 

The former is fruitful, well Cultivated, and equal in extent to 6913 acres. It ham 
produced in. some years a million of pounds of cotton, besides corn, yams« poiatoes, 
and plantations sufficient fgr the consumpti6n of its negroes. There are about five 
hundred acres of excellent land in Isle Rondcyr which are well adapted for pasturage 
and the cultivation of cotton. The £nglish island of Grenada is situated near th^ 
Grenadines;^ its popnlation amounts to 31,272 soub; there were, in the year 1916, 
29,381 slaves, but at present they are less numerous.^ A lake, oh the summit of a 
central mountain ^s the source of many rivers that adorn and fertilize the land^ Hiu> 
ricanes are little known in Grenada ; some of its numerous bays and harbours mi^iC 
be easily fortified and rendered a secure station for ships. The chain of the Antilles 
terminates at this island ; 'Barbadoes, Tobago, ,and Trinidad, form a distinct group. 
Barbadoes is the eastmost island in. the West IndioGi; when the English | fiuMoe^ 
landed there for the first time, in 1605, it was uninhabited and covered with forests. 
They observed no herh or root that could be used for the food of man; and the 
woods were so thick that the colonists had great difficulty in clearing a quantity of 
land, the produce of which might be sufficient for their subsistence. Every obstacle 
vrasat last surmounted;, and the first inhabitants discovered that the soil was favoura- 
ble for the growth of cotton and indigo, and that tobacco, which began then to be 
used in England, might be advantageously cultivated. Colonists flocked thither in so 
great numbers, thaty about forty years after the first settlement, the population amountr 
ed to fifty thousand whites and a hundred thousand negro and Indian slaves; but this 
fiourishing condition lasted only for half a century. The present population, though 
much reduced, is still sufficiently numerous for an island about twenty-one miles in 
length, and fourteen in breadth. The inhabitants have been lately calculated at 
ninety thousand ; three-fourths of ^ them are made up of slaves. The governor re- 
sides at Bridgetown, the chief city in Barbadoes; the harbour x;»f this place is nearctr 
the ancient continent than any other in the Antilles. 

Tobago is about eight leagues north north-east from Trinidad. The | Tobn^K 
formation of both these islands difiers wi<)ely firom that of the Antilles, and minemlo- 
gists suppose that they are a continuation of tlie mountainous chain of Cumana, on 
the South American continent. § The hills on these two islands are chiefly composed 
of schistus; no granite rocks have ever been observed on them. The position of 
Tobago, on the strait which separates the Antilles from America, renders it important 
in time of war. Sugar and cotton might be raised in great quantities on its rich and 

* Goldsmith'i Geographical Grunnuir. t l^blond. Voyage auz Antilles. 
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stili virgin soil, fttid the finest fruitB of the tropics grow on the island; hs figs and 
go/aves are considered the best in the West Indies. Cinnamoiit nutmegs, gonhcopal, 
and five diflferent sorts of pepper are some of its productions* There ia one of iti 
commodious bays or inlets on the east, and another on the west coast, in which shipi 
may be sheltered from every wind. The population, according to the last cems 
TVnidad or aknouoted to IS^OOO individuals, of whom 15,426 were negroes. Tiinidad 
<*nut7. -g situated between Tobago and the continent of South America, from 

which it is separated by the Gulf of Paria and two straits; the ope betiroea ^ 
OronocQ and Trinidad is called the Serpent's Mouth; the oUier between TnM 
and Cape Paria in Cumana still retains the name of Dragon's MoOth given it by 
Columbus. This island is about sixty or seventy miles from east to westaiu) neadj 
fifty from north to south., It was at one period thought very unhealthy; Raynalwss 
the first who refuted that error. The mountains of Trinidad are not so lofty as ama 
of the cloud-capt heights on the Antilles; it has been ahready observed thai ihsx 
geological construction is difierent; it may be added that their direction, and mm 
other circumstances indicate that they were separated frpm those ^vbich extend aioag 
ther shore of Cumana at that unknown period, when the waters "of the Guaiapicbe, 
and the western brancheii of the Oronoco opened for themselves a passage into tin 
ocean through the channel of Dragon's Mouth. Different species -of p«dms, ud 
particularly the cocoa, grow on the southern and central parts of Trinidad. Tbe 
island produces sugar, coffee, ^ood.tobacco, indigo, ginger, a variety of fine {m% 
BitomiiMiiu maise, cotton and cedar wood.. The most remarkable phenomeooD in 
^^^' Trinidad is a bituminous lake, situated on the western coast, near the 

village of La Brea. It is nearly three miles in extent, of a circular form, and about 
eighty feet above the level of the sea. ,Small islands covered with plant^.and shnibs 
are occasionally observed on the lake; but it is subject to frequent changes, and its 
verdant isles often disappear. The bituminous matter is hard near the- surface, and 
less consistent at the depth of a foot; petroleum is fonnd in some of the cavities. 
The pitchy substance of the lake is melted with tallow, and used at Trinidad for naval 
purposes. The court of Madrid permitted the inhabitants of different European 
nations to settle on this island, and a great niany French colonists migrate thither 
from Grenada; but the English obtained latterly possession of this setdem^tbjthe 
treaty of peace in the year 1801. Trinidad is, important on account of »its fertility) 
its extent and its position, which commands the Oronoco and the straits of Dragoo's 
Mouth. 

St. Joseph d'Oruna, the nomin^ capital, is not much larger than a vil- 
lage, and consists of two or three hundred neatly built houses. Puerto 
d'Espagna is situated at no great distance from St. Joseph, its harbour and roads ar« 
much frequented by ships. . 

Chagacamus, the greatest seaport in this island, contains 28,000 inhabitants* y 
has been supposed, from the size and extraordinary fruitfulness of Trinidad, that it 
might produce, if properly cultivated, more sugar than the whole of the Leeward Is- 
lands. It possesses also, in common with Tobago, thereat advantage of being be- 
yond the ordinary reach of hurricanes, so th^t ships may anchor there without bdog 
exposed to those dreadful storms by which they halve been sometimes destroyed in 
notch itfamdi. I the harbours of more northern islands.* As we have already given ^ 
account of St. Margaret's as a dependency of Caraccas, there only remains for u» to 
notice three islands on the coast of South America, which belong ** P'®*^°^^^J?j 
cacMoa. I Dutch. The most considerable of these is Curacoa, an island covo^ 
with a thin stratum of soil, about twelve leagues in length and three or four in ^^^' 
The land is arid and sterile; there is only one well on the island, and the water fro 
it is sold at a high price. The Dutch have planted tobacco and sugv on ^^ f 
and rocky soil. Several salt marshes yield a considerable revenue; butthe ^^. 
the island depends chiefly on its contraband trade. Williamstadt, the ^^^^*^^jL 
of the neatest cities in the West Lidies; the public buildings are magnificenti tbep 
vate houses are commodious; and the clean streets remind the traveller of lltoio 

* Edward Teong'B West India Common PlaceSook. 
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the Dutch towns. The pott of Curacoa^ though narrow at its entrance 10 every 
where else afiaeious and protected by the fort of Amsterdam. The population of this 
settlement consisted in the year 1815, of 2781, whites, 4033 free people of colour 
and 6026 slaves; thus, the total number of inhabitants amounted at that time to twelve 
thousand eight hundred and forty. Tlie colonists at Bonair and Aruba, two small 
adjacent Islands, employ themselves chiefiy in rearing cattle. 

The trade cairied on in the Archipelago, which has been described, I <^eaitii of tto 
has tended to advance the industry and extend the commerce of Europe. | ^ntsutu 
The wealth which Holland, France, and England derived from it, has^ contributed 
more to the national prosperity of these countries than all the gold and silver of the 
American continent. * 

• The number of British colonists in these settlements has Increased I ibomm or 
from forty-nine thonsand seven hundred and sixty-two, to fifty-eight | popni^ioii. 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-five, the lAulattoes from ten thousand five hundred 
and sixty-nine, to twenty-one thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven; and the slaves 
from four hundred and sixty-five thousand two hundred and seventy-six, to five hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand two hundred and five. The great increase of free 
people of colour in- the British West Indies,' must be partly attributed to natural 
causes, and partly to the numerous emigrations from St. Domingo. Twenty-foiir 
thousand four hundred and ninety-five slaves were imported into these islands in the 
year 1788, and the number sent from them amounted to 11,058. During the year 
1803, there was an importation of 19,960, and an exportation of 5232. 

Before the abofition of the slave trade, twenty thousand" negroes were annually 
imported into the colonies by British settlers. 

The duties on sugar imported into Great Britain amounted, | oatiei. 

Intheyear 1773, to . . . . . . . . sg 468,947 

J ^1787, to . ... . . . . 954,364 

-1804, to . .... . . . 2,422,^69 



The value of the sugar imported annually into England, was calculated | 
some years ago at jS7,063,265. 

Twelve hundred thousand puncheons bf rum are distilled on an average in the 
British islands; and thb quantity is disposed of in the following manner: 

United States, . . • . . . . 37,000 puncheons. 

English colonies in North America, . . . 6,250 

Yessela trading to the Antilles, . • . . 10,000 

West Indian garrisons and colonists, . . . 30,750 

Great Britain and Ireland, .... ; 36,000 

England obtained fipom the Antilles 

In 1793, • 9,164,893 lbs. of cotton. 

— 1804, . . . . . . . 20,529,878 

All this wealth has been bought at a dear rate ; it has been purchased state or tiw 
with the blood and degradation of myriads of our fellow creatures, re- k^smm. 
duced to a condition contrary to the law of nature and the spirit of Christianity. 
Some planters may be humane, merciful and compassionate; the colonial assemblies 
may have adopted legislative measures to restrain the cruelty of others ; but the suf- 
ferings of the negroes still entitle them to our commiseration. This is put beyond 
a donbt by the excessive mortality of these beings, which cannot proceed fit>m the 
climate, for their own is as humid, as sultry and more unwholesome. It may too, 
bei«reaihly believ^, that planters are interested in the preservation of their creole 
oegroes ; but their care has been vain, and the race has continually decreased. Sla- 
very, the misery of. exile and every sort of bodily torment to which the negroes are 
exposed, have shortened dieir existence. TIrase Africans have never increase^ 
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according to the eommon law of nature ; and it has boon Ibwid neoaasarf in sevenl 
colonies to supply every year the deficiencies in the number of their slaTes by fresh 
importations. 

it may be seen in the poblic records at Martinico, that, in the year 1610, the num- 
ber of iHrths from a population of 77,500 slaves did not exceed 1260, or that they 
were in the ratio of one to sixty-t^o. The negroes, it has been affiraied, are slob- 
bom, revengeful, not to be subdued by mild treatment, but to be driven by the lash. 
This pretext has been alleged to justify the cruelty of their naBters. . A few isdm- 
duals of that description may be found amongst them, but the character of the negroes 
is widely different They are ignorant, but docile, gentle, patient and submissrpe. 
Cfuel men amongst the colonists, or malefactors banished from £urope and raised 
afterwards to the rank of overseers, were wont to treat their slaves as beasts of bur- 
den ; nay more, some Spanish writers maintain seriously that 'a negro and American 
Indian have not a soul, and there is too much reason to believe that this doctrifi6 
has been more or less acted upon in every European settlement in the West hmh 

.If the sultry regions in which 'the sugar-cane is produced can ool/be 
cultivated by negroes, or if the welfare of these possessions depend on 
that race, it must be a desirable object to add to the riches of these nl- 
ands by improving the condition, and by increasing the number of men whose labour 
has been said to constitute the wealth of the colonies. Such ends might probabiy 
be attained by legislative etnaotments ; the enormities which, from loigth of time, 
have become habitual to a great many planters, might be checked. When slaves 
are assured that their lives and health cannot be endangered by any master, it na^ 
be lawful for them to acquire property, and thus they would be made to love a coun- 
try, which has been so long watered with their tears. Were marriages held sacred, 
and some attention bestowed on the education of black children, the' vices to vhich 
the slaves are addicted might be repressed. The transition, from a state of bondage 
to that of husbandmen could be rendered easy, safe, and highly advantageous to the 
colbnists, by adopting a proper system of instruction, and by holding out to the ne- 
groes the consolations of Christianity. 

The iDpear- In order to make our readers better acquainted with this countiy, ve 

J^2^lJ sliallattempt to describe a morning in the Antilles* For this purpoae, 
Ike AntiUes. let US watch the moment when th^ sun, appearing through a cloudl^ 
and serene atmosphere, illumines with his rays the summits of the moontaios, and 
gilds the leaves of the plantain and orange trees* The plants are spread over with 
gossamer of fine and transparent silk,' or gemmed with dew drops, and the vivid bues 
of industrious insects reflecting unnumbered tints from the rays of the sun. The as- 
pect of the richly cultivated valleys is different, but not less pleasing; the whole ot 
nature teems with the most varied productions. It.oflen happens, after ^^^"^^ 
dissipated the mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the scene is cbangefl 
by an optical illusion. T4ie spectator observes sometimes a- sand-bank rising onto 
thef deep, or distant canoes in the red clouds, floating in an aerial sea, while toeir 
shadows at the same time are accurately delineated below them. This phenomenon, 
to which the French have given the nam^ of mirage, is not uncommon in ^^ 
torial climates. Europeans may admire the views in this archipelago duruif 
cool temperature of the morning ; the lofly inountains are adorned with thick fouag*' 
the hills, from their sumntits to the viery borders of the sea, are fringed ^vith plan ° 
never-fading verdure ; the mills and sugar-works near them are obscured of 
branches or buried in their shade. The appearance of the valleys is remarkable, 
form even an imperfect idea of it, we must group together the palm tree, ^^ 
nut and mountain cabbage with the tamarind, the orange and the waving P|"?^. 
the bamboo cane. On these plains we may observe the bushy oleander, all tne 
rieties of the Jerusalem thorn and African rose, the bright scarlet of *^®-^? 1.^! 
bowers of jessamine and Grenadilla vines, and the silver and silky leaves ^' ****'\Jgjj 
landia. Fields of sugar-cane, the houses of thie planters, the huts of the negroes, ^^ 
the distant coast lined with ships, add to the beauty of a West Indian ^^^^^^^J^J^pt- 
sun-rise, when no breeze ripples the surface of the ocean, it is fequently «o v?^ 
^nt that one can pexteive, as if there were no intervening medium, the channel 
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ivater, and observe the ahell-fish scarred on the rocks, and the medusa reposing on 
the sand.' 

A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness of the elements, | AKuriMiie. 
the air becomes close and heavy, the sun is red and the stars at night seem unusually 
large. Frequent changes take place in the thermometer, which rises sometimes from 
eighty to ninety degrees.* Darkness extends over the earth; the higher regions 
gleam with lightning. • 

•The impending storm is first observed on the sea; foaming mountains rise suddenly 
From its clear and motionless surface. -The wind rages with unrestrained fury; its 
noise may be compared to the distant thunder. The rain descends in torrents, shrubs 
and lofly trees are borne down by the mountain stream, the rivers overflow their banks, 
and submerge the plains. Terror and consternation seem to pervade the whole of 
animated nature; land birds, ai;e driven into the ocean, and those whose element is 
the sea, seek for refuge in the woods. The frighted beasts of the field herd together, 
or roam in vain for a place of shelter. It is not a contest of two opposite winds, or a 
roaring ocean that shakes the earth ; all the elements are thrown into confusion, the 
equilibrium of the atmosphere seems as if it were destroyed, and nature appears to 
hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desolation have been disclosed in these 
islands by the morning's sun — uprooted trees^ branches shivered from their trunks, 
the ruins of houses have been strewed over the land. The planter is sometimes un- 
able to distinguish the place of his former possessions. Fertile valleys may be 
changed in a few hours into dreary wastes, covered with the carcasses of domestic 
animals^ and the fowls of heaven. 

•Beckford. 
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Trinity Bay or Port Trinidad 
Cape MendocinJ - - - , - 

T 

Hudson's Bay. 
Prince of Wales' Fort - - 
Cape Resolution - - - - 
Cape Walsingham - - - 
CapeDiggs - . - - - 

Button Isle 

Salisbury Isle - - - - - 
Mansfield Isle, North Point - 

Greenland. 
Uppernavik, Danish Factory 

Musketo Cove 

Gotbaab, Danish Factory • 



Cape Farewell 



deg. mia. lee. 

70 29 
65 45 30 



64 
63 
60 
53 
57 
60 
60 
58 
58 
57 
56 
54 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
47 
46 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 



58 

61' 

62 

62 

60 

63 

62 



30 30 
15 
17 
54 30 
10 
12 30 
22 30 
37 
12 
21 



15 < 
20 < 
57 50 

48 .0 
36^ 6 
24 
50 


19 

49 
23 30 
52 

3 
28 40 



47 32 
29 
39 
41 
35' 
29 
38 30 



72 30 
64 55 13 
64 10 54 

59 38 



LoQCiaide 
flrai 



W. 



dtfi* mlD. MC* 



161 42 
168 17 



162 
169 
172 
166 
152 
146 
141 
137 
136 
135 
134 
133 
131 
128 
126 
124 
J23 
123 
123 
123 
124 
124 
123 
124 



47 
40 
26 
22 
15 
39 

8 
5 
30 
23 

52 
21 
26 
22 
26 
53 
54 
56 
10 
25 
54 
29 



94 7 
65 10 

77 48 

78 50 

65 20 

66 47 
80 33 



80 33 
52 56 
50 11 



30 
30 

30 



15 


20 





30 













15 



15 









15 

30 

3 



42 42 



Cooki Conn, det Temps. 
Great Russian chart of N. W. 

coast; 
Cooki Conn, des Temps. 
Idem.* 
Idein.f 

Idem, Astroii. Obs. 
Idem. 
Cook. 
Idem. 

Voyage of La Peyrousc. 
Cook. 
Quadra. 
Vancouver. • 
Idem. . 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem, Cook, Quadra. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Gray. 

Vancouver, &c. ' 
Cook, Vancouver. 
Idem. ' 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem, corrected, Conn, des 

Temps, 1817. 



Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 



Datiish Naut. Almanack. 

Conn, des Temps. 

The Missionary M. Ginge. 
Astron. Obs. 

Conn, d^s Temps, Chrono- 
meter. 



• lliis isle answers to the isle Saint Laurent, the principal of the isles of Sindow. 
t This answers to the isle Saint Mathiaa of the Russians. 

* Deprived at present of several Russian relations, we have not been able to eilabliSD'Coni- 
•isonsy and the synonymes which we wished in this part of the tables 
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Table ov thk principal Gbooraphioal Posmoxs. 



Island. 



Morth Cape 



Cape Langaness - • 
Cape Rykieness '• • 
Hola - - . - . . 
Liambhun's Obienratorj 
Idem 



Utkiide N. 



dega DUD* 
66 44 

66 22 

63 56 
65 44 

64 6 
64. 6 



22 44 



Grim Isle - - - - • - 66 44 
Isle John Mayen^ South PoiotJTl 



Tkrba Nota, CanadA} Sec. 
Quebec ------- 

Halifax ..-.--.- 
Gasp^ Bay . - ^- - - . 
Louisbourg- - - •- - - 
St. John's Fort - - - - 

Cape Race - 



United States. 

Boston - -' 

Newhaven -..- - - - - 

New LondoD) light - - - 
New York battery - - - 
Albany -----.»- 

Philadelphia - - • . . 
Lancaster ...--• 
Washington - - - - - 

Cape Mayo ----.- 

Cape Henlopen, light - • 
|ldem - - - ^ . - . 
Cape Hatteras - . - - - 
Savannahy light - • - - 
Pittsburg ------ 

GalUopolis --..--- 
CiDcinnatiy Fort Washington 
Confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi - - - . - 
New Madrid - . . ^ - 
Natchez ------- 

New Orleans 

Idem 



Mbxioo. 
Mexicoi Convent of St. Au- 
guitin - - 



Queretaro • - 
Vsliadolid - - . 
Volcano of JoruUo 









17 

17 



46 47 

44 44 
48 47 

45 50 

47 33 

46 40 



30 

30 
AO 
45 
Ol 



LoDgitade W. 
' ftom 
LoimIoii. 






42 22 II 
41 17 7 

41 21 8 
40 42 6 

42 38 38 

39 57 2 

40 .2 26 
38 55 
38 56 46 
38 47 16 
38 46. 
35 14 30 
32 45 
40 26 15 

38 49 12 

39 5 54 



37 
36 34 
31 33 
29 57 
29 57 



20 
30 
48 
30 
45 



19 25 45 

20 36 39 
19 42 
19 42 



16 6 

22 50 

19 44 

21 55 15 

22 4. 3 

19 23 

10 4 



7r 10 
63 3.6 
64.27 
59 55 

52 40 

53 5 



Verdun de>la Crenne, Voyage, 
Connais. des Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

^Vur^l, in the Geographical 
Archives of Lichtenstein. 

Conn, des Temps. 

Bode, Annuaire Aslrono- 
mique. 

Conn, des Temps. 
Idem^ 
Idem. 
Idem, 
otldem; 







15 




71 

fs 

76 





9 



73 59 
73 44 



75 
76 



10 
19 



15 






15 


15 





76 59 
74 53 



75 
75 



6 

12 



75 34 
80*^56 
79 58 
82 7 
84 24 









15 

12 



15 







99 5 15 

100* 10 15 

100 52 

99 1 30 



SotticM and Aathmntiei. 



Idem. 



Idem. 

D. J. J. Ferrer.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. ^ 

Idem. 



Idem. 



Con« des Temps. 

D. Ferrer. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

D. Ferrer. 

Coii. des Temps. 

O. Ferrer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 



89 2 30 Idem. 

89 27 15 Idem. 
91 25 Oldem. 

90 6 Idem. 

89 58 30 Conn, des Tem. 1817. 



A. de Humboldt, by lunars, 

chronometers. Sec. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



* Tlie Memoirs and notes of Don Jos^^osquin de Ferrer are found in the Connsissance de 
Ttmpi of 1817, snd in the Philoiopbical Transactions of Fhila^elpbis, vol. vi. 
Vol. III.— 3 I 
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AMERICA. 



Tabls or TB« PRiNotPAt. Gbooraphical Posirioirs. 



Popoca Tcpctel . - - . 

Puebla do lot Angelos • • 
Peak of Orizaba . . • . 
Guanaxuato . . • • . 
Xalapa -....-• 
Vera Cruz --,--- 
New St. Ander^ bar • - - 
TattipicOi bar - - - ' - • 
Catnpeche -•-.•« 
AlacraDy west point « • ' 
Rio Lagartos, mouth • • « 
Comboy, north point • - 
Tfezcuco --•••. 
Acapulco ------ 

San Bias 

Cape San Lucar (California) 
San Diego ------ 

Guadaloupe (isle) • • - . 
Monterey ------ 

San Franciseo - . - - - - 

Santa F6 (New Mexico) - - 

GREAT AiniLLBS« 
ISLE OF CUBA.. 

The Havannah (pla^a dieja) 



Batabano - - 
Trinidad - - 
Matanzaa (city) 
Cape St. Antonio 
Cape de la Cruz 
Pico Tarquinio - 
Point Maizy - 
Point Guanos - 
Idem - - - - 



Kingston 
Cape Morant 
Cape Portland 



Port Royal 



JAMAICA. 



St. Domingo. 
Cape Franfais (town) 



Port-au-Prince - - 
Santo Domingo 
Mole St. Nicolas - 
Cayea 






Utimde V. 



18 59 

19 
19 2 

21 O 
19 30 
19 11 
23 45 

22 15 
19 50 
22 7 
21 34 
21 33 
19 30 
16 50 

21 32 

22 5S 
32 39 
28 53 

36 35 

37 4|8 
36 12 



47 

15 
17 
15 

8 
52 
18 
30 
14 
50 

O 
30 
40 
29 
48 
23 
30 


45 
30 



33 8 15 



22 23 19 
21 48 20 
2 
54 



23 
21 



8 

19 4^ 16 

19 52 51 

20 16 40 
23 9 27 
23 9 27 



17 58 Ol 

18 
17 S 45 
17 5 45 



19 46 20 



•r- 



^pt Samami 



.MMW*i 



LoBficade W. 

flrom 

London. 



98 

97 

100 

96 

96 

97 

97 

90 

89 

88 

86 

98 

99 

105 

109 

117 

118 

121 

122 

104 



82 
80 
81 
84 
77 
76 
74 

ai 

81 



d^. niu. 

98 33 



2 30 
15 
55 

55 
9 
58 30 
52 
33 6 
47 15 
10 
39 45 
51 
46 
15 33 
50 25f 
17 



16 

51 

8 

S3 




6 

O 



82 92 O 



25 
16 
37 
57 
44 
10 
7 
43 
41 



41 
38 
21 
15 
15 
7 
53 
22 
15 



72 18 



18 S3 42 72 27 11 

18 28 40 69 59 37 

19 49 20 73 29 33 
18 11 10 73 50 29 



19 16 26 



69 13 33 



Idem. Perpendicular bases, 
and azimuthalobaervatioRs. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Ideip. 

D. J. J. Ferrer. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

D. Velasquez* 
D. J. J. Ferrer. 
Con. des Temps. 
D. Velasquez. 
A. de Humboldt. 
Conn, des JTemps. 
Idem. * 
Idem* 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



A.deHumboldtGaliano. Ro 



bredo. Ohmannft. 

searches. 
Lemaur and Oltmamis. 
Humboldt. Oltmanns. 
D. Ferrer. 
Humboldt. 

Cevallos. Oltmanns. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Ferrer. 



Re- 



76 52 SolConn. des Temps, and Olt 

manns. • 
76 S2 I5 01tmanna; 
76 15 8 Idem. 
76 58 20 Idem, and Humboldt. 



Conn, des' TeoipSj tnd Olt- 
manns. 
Idem- 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



i*Ma 



■ »■* 
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TaBX.X or THE FBINOIPAL GbOOEAFHIOAL PpStnONS. 



HiBHH nf Pl^tUMi 



Cape Saroana -' - - - 
OapeEngaoo - - • - - 

Oape Raphael - • r - - 
Cape Dame Marie ... 
L.a Gonaitey west point -. f 

PORTO-RIOO. 

Porto Rico (town) - - - - 

Cape St. John, N. £. point -> 

Idem, N. W. point - - - 

Aguadilla, or City San Carlos 

ICasa de Muertos rock - -, 

LUCATOS'ISLES. 

Tarks Isles (Key or Sandbank) 
Cayques Isles (Proyidenct 
Keys) .-..--. 

Great Inague (N. £« point) - 
Crooked Isle, £. point • - 
San Salvador, N. ]>oint ^ - 
Providence (Isle Nassau) - 

Idem --- 

Isle Abacu, N. E. point - - 



deg. min- 
19 16 

18 34 

18 34 
18 27 
18 52 



BSkKUBAS. 

St. George .---.- 

N. E. Point • • ,- • 

THE LITTLE AKTILLBS. 

St. Thoma», (the port) • 
St. Croix, (port) - - . - 
St. Martin, (top) • - . 
Saba, the middle - . - 
St. Eustatia Isle, the road 
Antigua, Fort- Hamilton • 
Guadaloupe, Basse-Terre 
Dominica, Roseau • - 
Martinico, Fort*Royal • 
Idem J St. Pierre - • - 
Barbadoesy (Maskelyne's ob- 
servatory) - - - - 
/rffw, Fort Willoughby - 
Grenada, Fort-Royal - - 

LEEWABJ> ISLIU* 

Tobago, N. £. point - - 
Tobago, S. W. point - - 



Latitude N. 



LoncitadeV. 
London. 



30 
42 

42 
20 
40 



18 29 1066 13 15 



18 26 

18 31 

18 27 

17 50 




18 
20 





21 n 10 



21 50 

21 20 

22 39 
24i39 
25 4 

25 4 

26 29 



46 

13 







d«g, mii»» 
69 9 

68 25 27 

68 58 32 
74 33 32 
73 24 33 



65 
67 
67 
66 



43 
12 
12 
38 



15 
18 
30 
15 



71 14 52 

72 25 

73 12 7 
73 56 
75 51 15 



33[77 22 6 
33:77 26 20 
52T7 3 28 



32 22 
32 17 







18 
17 
18 
17 
17 
17 
15 
15 
14 



20 

44 
.4 
39 
29 
4 
59 
18 
35 



14 44 



30 

8 

28 

30 



30 

30 

23 

49 





13 5 15 
13. 5 
13 5 



11 
11 



10 

6 



13 




64 52 53 
64 51 ^3 



65 
64 
63 
63 
63 
61 
161 
61 
61 
61 



3 6 

48 29 

6 27 

20 50 



5 
55 
45 
32 

6 



vO 





15 





12 40 



59 36 18 
59 36 33 
61 48 



60 27 
60 49 



15 




D. Ferrer. 

Cevallot. Oltmanni. Conn. 

dea Temps, 
Idem. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 



HumboldtySerraandChurrucai 
by lunars, occultations, &c. 
Ferrer,calcttlated byOltmanns. 
Idem« 
Idem* 
Idem.* 



Oltmanos' Researches, Sec. 

* • 

I^searchea.of.01tmannS) &c. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn, des Temps. 

D. Ferrer. 

Idem. 



Mendosa Rios. 
Idem. 



Researcbea of Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

D. Ferrer. . 

Oltmanos. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

* * 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



Idem. 
Idem.t 



• These observations coirrtt the chart of Lopex with a reference to'the geheral position c 
fheisleofPorto.Rico. 

fTbe positions of these plaeea have been variously slated by different authors— Tobago t 
W .point, latitude, according to Jeffreys, 11 deg. 10 Bihi.( Arrowamith, 10 deg, 56 min.} Lot 
gitttde, aec eT diug to Jeffreys, 68 dt^> 53 rnta. 4f tee.; Airowsmttb, 65 deg. 13 nin. 15 sec. 

i 
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A1ISR1CA. 



Tablb of the prinoifal Gbooraphioal Positions. 



Trinity, (Spanish port) - - 
Dragon's Mouth - - . . 
Idem -•...... 

Marguerite, Cape Macanao, 
Orchilla, West Cape - - • 

TKRBA riRMA, OUTANE, ScC. 

Porto-Bello 

Carthagena of the Indies. 

Turbaco •-----'. 

Mompox ------ 

Honda --.---. 
S8nta-F6 de Bogota • * - 

Cartago - - 

Popayan ------- 

Pasto 

Santa-Martha • - - . • - 
Caraccas ------ 



Idem ------- 

Cumana --•--. 
Cumanacoa • - - - . 
San-Thomas, N. Guyana 
San- Fernando de Apures 
Maypures - - - - - 

Esmeralda - - - - . 

Fort St. Carlos * - - - 
Cayenne 



Quito 



PERU, CHILI, Sec. 



Riobamba ---... 
Loza 

Guayaquil - - - - .- • 

Truxilio - - 

Lima 

Callao, (Castle of St. Philip) 



AricR 



Cape Moxillones - ' - 

Copiapo 

Coquimba - - - . 
Valparaiso • - - . 



Conception -«-..- 
Talcaguana ------ 

Vaidivia ------- 

San-Carlos, Isle of Chiloe - 
''''* Madre de Dios, N. pointj 



Latitole N. 



10 38 42 

10 38 42 
20 38 42 

11 3 30 
11 3 30 



de^ Bin* 

61 38 



9 33 
10 25 



9 
38 



10 
9 
5 
4 
4 
2 
1 
11 
10 



18 
14 
11 
35 
44 
26 
13 
19 
30 



5 75 



10 30 
10 27 



10 
8 
7 
5 

3 
1 

4 



16 
8 
53 
13 
11 
53 
56 



n 

45 
48 

50 

n 

5 
39 

50 

24 
49 
11 
U 
12 
32 

42 
15 



Lat, S. 

13 17 

1 41 46 
1 41 46 
3 11 25 
8 5 40 

12 2 45 
12 3 30 



18 26 40 

23 5 

27 10 

129 54 40 

33 30 

36 49 10 
36 42 21 
39 50 30 
41 53 
49 45 



LoDgitude W. 
ffoin 

I^oodoB* 



62 
61 
64 
66 



79 
75 



12 
53 
27 
14 



74 
75 
74 
76 
76 
76 
74 
67 

66 
64 
63 
63 
68 
68 
66 
67 
52 



79 
79 24 



179 
79 
77 
77 



56 

19 

7 

14 




20 


15 
16 



78 55 15 



Okmanns. 

A. de Humboldt, doubtful. 

Sokno, manuscript chart. 

Oltmanns. 

Idem. 



15 1 5 Conn*, des Temps. 

30 QJIiomboldt, Noguera^ Obserra 

tions' of satellites, &c. 
21 40 Humboldt, Oltmanns. 
27 28 Idem. 

1 36 Idem. 
14 Oldem. 

6 . Idem. 
39 30 Idem. 
41 O Idem. 

8 30 Researches of Oltmaims. 

5 9 Humboldt*. Numerous astro 
npmical obsenrations. 
50 25lD. Ferrer. 
10 Humboldt. 
58 35 Idem. 
55 6 Idem. 

Ide^i* 
17 20 Idem. 

Idem. 
38 24 Idem. 
ISO Conn, des Temps. 



70 16 5 

70 25 

71 5 
71 19 

71 38 

73 5 
73 39 
73 26 

72 55 
75 47 15 



Humboldt's astronomical ob- 
servations. 
15 Idem, Bouguer, 8cc. 
28 Idem. 
15 Idem. 
23|Idem. 

15 Idem. 
olHumboldt. Obsenrations of 

the passage of Mercury over 
the sun's disc. 
Conn, des Temps. vstiDnomi 
cal observations. 

1 6 Idetrtk 
15 Idem. 

1 5 Idem. Astronom; obaerv. 
15 Conn, des Temps. Attron 

Observ. 
oldem, idem. 
12 Idem. 
15 Idem. 



Idem* 
Idem. 
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Tabls ot ths prikoipal Geotgraphioal Positions. 



HiUMorPlMM* 



Latitudes. 



Cape Pilartts - - - 
Isle Juan Ferntindez - 
Isle Masafuera - - • 



Isle Albemarle^ N. W. point) 

COASTS OY BRAZIL AND LA PLATA. 

Para ..---..- 
Isle of St. John the Evangelist 

San-Luis de Maranhao - 

Idem 

Ceara ------ 

Idem ------- 

Capo St. Roch, point Petetinga 

R6cif, port of Pernambaco 
Olinda de Pernatnbuco - 
San-Salvador de Bahia, fort 



LooKitnde W. 

ftom 

London. 



def. min. 
52 46 

33 40 

33 45 30 

Lat. N. 

3 



deg. min. 
74 54 

78 58 

80 37 



1 28 

1 15 6 
Lat. S. 

2 29 



2 29 

3 30 
3 30 
5 30 



15 
15 
15 



Stann aad AnlkoiiliM. 



91 30 



Conn, des Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 



44 2 






8 4 

8 13 
12 59 



35 



Cape Frio 
Cape Frio 
Idem - - 
Idem • - 



Idem - - - - . 
Rio Janeiro, Castle 
Idem - - - - - 



Saint Paul 

Idem --- 

Idem --•*.-. 
Bar dos Santos - - - . - 

Iguape 

Canan6a ------- 

Parananga ------ 

Guaratuba ----- • ^ 

Isle St* Catherine^ fo^t Santa 
Cruz - - . 

San Pedro, Port - - - - 

Cape Santa M^ria - - • - 
Maldonado Bay, eastern point 
Monte- Video Castle - • - 
Buenos Ayres - - - * - 
Idem -------- 



23 
22 
22 
23 









54 

54 

54 

2 



23 SO 
22 54 ' 2 
22 54 2 



44 
38 48 
38 2,8 
35 43 



35 



7 
5 

38 33 



23 33 
23 33 

23 33 

24 2 

24 42 

25 4 
35 31 
25 52 



14 
14 

10 
30 

30 
30 
20 



27 22 20 



32 9 



Cape St. Antonioi N. point - 56 
Idem» S. point - - - - - 36 



34 
34 
34 
34 
34 



42 8 
41 53 
41 36' 

41 31 

42 7 

43 17 
42 47 

46 9 
46 13 
46 39 

46 2 

47 6 
47 30 

47 51 

48 8 



O 














15 

15 

30 
44 

35 


30 
10 



Mean of 



49. Conn, des Temps. 
45 53 53 Nautical Ephemerides of Co- 
imbra, 1807.* 
Orient. Nav. Mean of several 
chronometrical observations. 
D. Jose Patriceo. 
Oriental Navigator. 
D* Jose Patriceo. 
Oriental Navigator. 

the whole. 
Ephemeral of Coimbra. 
Idem. 
Oriental Navigator. Mean of 

many observations. 
Mendoza Rios, Astron. tables. 
Broughton. Hey wood. 
Rrusenstem. 
Connaift. des Temps. Ephem. 

of Coimbra. 
Captain Hurd. 
Conn, des Temps. 1817. 
Dorta Mem. of the Academy of 
Lisbon. Astronom. observ. 
Idem. Idem. 
Oliveyra Barbosa, ib. 
Conn, des Temps. 
15|Adm. Campbell, 1807. 
O Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



47 50 25 



51 56 



37 30 
57 30 

54 48 

35 26 

36 40 
20 30 

55 20 



54 1 
54 47 
56 10 



58 
58 
56 
56 



23 
24 
45 
48 









38 

30 

45 



La Peyrouse, Krusenstem, See. 

Mean of the whole. 
Orient. Navig. Obs. English 

and Spanish, compared. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Requisite Tables. 
Conn, des Temps. 
Spanish Chart of Rio Plate. 
Hurd. 



* This work appears to contain a n|unber of typographical errors, which induced us not *** 
cite many places on its authority. 
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AMXIUCA. 



Txn^ QW THB PRINOIPAL ObOOBAFHICAL. t^OVTIONS, 



LatiOidel^. 



Longicade W. 

fiom 

LoodiHi. 



I8LBS NSAB BBA^Ii^ 

San-Paulo, or Penedo of San 

Pedro 

Idem 

Ideih 

Fernando Noronha, the Pf ra- 

mid - ^ 

RoccaS) (the Rocks) - • • 
AbrolhoB, N. Point - - - 
Idem, S. point - « . . . 
Idem* £• point - • * - . 
Santa-Barbanii Islet, - - • 
Trinidad, S. £. point • - • 
Idem ---..--- 
Idem^ the centre - - • . 

Idem 

Santa-Maria, d'Agosta - - 
Martin Vaz ------ 

Idem -------- 

Idem 

Saxembourg 



<•§. oiiB* wc; ieg, mkOm •««. 



O 55 

55 








29 15 
39 15 








55 



28 35 



Idero(?) - -..--•-- 
Columbus, (perhaps Saxem- 
bourg,) 

MAOXLLAiNIO OOUNTRIKS, OR 
TBRBA DBL FUBGO, PATAGO- 
NIA, 8cc. 

Port Valdez 

Santa-Elena - - - - 
Malespina - - - - 

Cape Blanco 

Port Desire ------ 



3 55 
3 53 

17 40 

18 34 
18 11 
18 4 
20 31 
20 31 
20 31 

20 31 
20 32 
20 28 
2d 28 
20 30 
30 45 

30 45 

30 18 



IS 
30 
O 



45 



23 
33 
39 
40 
36 
39 
29 



45 29 



45 



30 
30 





29 

t28 
29 
28 
28 
28 
19 



35 

31 

56 



5 

35 

19 

33 

9 



5 











36 44 

39 52 
50 15 
41 
9 44 
30 



ir 



28 20 



R. WiUianis. 

Oriental Navigator. Mean of 

the whole. 
Ephem. de Coimbra. 

Orient. Navig. 

Idem. 

Ephem. of Ceimb.* 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Flinders, lunar distances. 

Idem, chronometer. 

Horsburghy observations of teo 

English vessels, 
ta Peyrouse, lunar distances.! 
Ephem. of Coimbra.t 
Orintal Navig. Mean value. 
Horsburgh. 
Conn, des Temps. 
Lindemann of Munnikedam 

1670. 
Galloway, Americani 1804.§ 

Long, pUotof Colunibas,1809.| 



42'30 063 40 15 



44 
45 
47 



32 
11 
16 





15 





65 
66 
65 



29 30 



40 Idem. 
59 15'ldem. 



Malespina and other Spanish 

officers. 
Idem. 



47 45 66 3 15.1dem. 



• Want of room prohibita us from giving the various positions of these dangerous pceft. 

t The Epfaemerides of Coimbra give the same result without indicating from what «^^ 

t It is not said in the Epbtmeridea whether this lale, 8anta Maria, makes part of V^^.S^i 
of Trinidad, as the latitude ssems to show, or that of Martin Vaz, whose name is not »no*?^^ 

^ The existence of the isle of Saxembourg or Saxemburg has been doubted. '*'**^. ?l-to 
indicated by Lindemann being very uncertam, a difFcrcnee of two degrees is no ^°i^'^}^°^ 
our recognizing the identity. It is only necessary to verify in detail the observation ot ^'r 
Galloway. Captain Flinders had in vain sought for it from 28 degrees to 22, and even f«nfl^» 
but inclining his course to E. 8. E. The same year the American Captain Galloway wm 
sured he saw it under the old latitude but much farther east. . > ^^ 

I The pilot Long, sent from the Cape to Rio PlaU observed an isle ^^ich be bciieyc 
be Saxembourg, but which is 11 deg. 40 minutes more westerly than the isle seen by t»«" ^ 
This isle was four marine leagues lon^, and two and a half broad ; it was flat, but on ui 
there was a peak about seventy feet high. iin^r; 

The route of Flinders did not paas cither the isle of Columbus nor that seen by ^'""^jgi,. 
if the observation of the last is not confirmed, the isle of Columbus would be the tjr"«j .^^ 
k„«i. notwlthsUndiog the enormous difference of longitude. But we think that the two 
^ultaneously. 
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TaBLB or THK PRINCIPAL GeOORAPHTOAL POSITIONS. 



oTPh 



Port St. JuliaQ 



Santa Cruz 



» . 



« ' 



Rio Gallegos 
Cape Virgin 
Cape San-Espiritu 
New Year's Isle 
Cape Success - - - 
Cape Horn - - - 
Isles DiegOy Ramirez - 



PALKLAND, OR MALOUIN ISLES. 

Port Egmont . - - - - 
Port Soledad 
Isle of Georgia, N. Cape 
Sandwich Land or Southern 
Thule - . 



• • «^ « • 



LatKadc S. 



49 



50 

52 
52 
54 
55 
55 
56 



mm. tec. 
8 



\7 
40 
21 
41 



30 






51 
51 
54 



48 55 

1 

58 30 

27 30 



24 

32 30 

4 45 



flom 



W. 



dcff* inio. ICC 
67 43 15 



68 
69 
68 
68 
63 
65 
67 
67 



31 
5 
7 
25 
59 
17 
21 
21 



15 



25 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 



59 52 15 
58 7 15 
38 15 



59 34 27 45 O 



Sonxces woA Authorities 



Malcspina and other Spanish 

officers. 
Idem, 
olldem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 



Oriental Narigator. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

Idem. 



END OF TOL. III. 
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